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INTRODUCTION. 


REMARKS,  SUGGESTIONS,  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

This  Report  is  somewhat  unsatisfactory  in  its  order  of 
arrangement,  for  the  reason  that  the  several  parts  were 
given  to  the  printers  as  they  could  be  finished,  and  before 
the  close  of  the  biennial  period,  in  ocder  to  enable  the  public 
printer  to  get  out  other  Reports  before  the  meeting  of  the 
Legislature,  if  possible.  It  has,  notwithstanding  this  effort, 
been  kept  from  the  public  more  than  a  month,  by  reason  of 
waiting  for  paper  under  the  new  contract. 

Its  size  exceeds  the  prescribed  limit,  but  rather  than  have 
the  Report  of  the  Factory  Inspector  and  other  important  mat- 
ter excluded,  the  Printing  Commission,  by  virtue  of  the  dis- 
cretion given  in  section  3,  chapter  320,  laws  of  1883,  grafited 
permission  for  enlargement. 

To  the  people  of  Wisconsin  I  hope  it  will  be  an  interest- 
ing and  perhaps  a  somewhat  valuable  document;  but  for  the 
Eastern  metaphysicians  it  will  probably  be  a  grievous  dis- 
appointment. They  have  expressed  a  desire  to  have  the 
various  states  compile  phalanges  of  abstract  figures,  because 
by  running  these  blocks  of  statistics  through  their  myste- 
rious alembics,  they  can,  like  the  alchymists  they  are, 
produce  results  which,  though  of  no  practical  value,  are 
nevertheless  very  mystifying  to  the  groundlings  and  very 
serviceable  in  advertising  the  conjurors. 

I  have  learned  that  the  masses  in  Wisconsin,  especially  the 
laboring  men,  do  not  like  dry  columns  of  figures.  They 
wish  information  concerning  trades,  industries,  labor  organ- 
izations, strikes,  legislation .  and  general  industrial  prob- 
lems put  into  some  more  entertaining  form.  More  than  that, 
figures  do  not  cause  people,  especially  the  average  working- 
man,  to  think;  so  in  this  Report  I  have  used  eolid  tables  only 
where  no  other  course  would  properly  cover  the  ground. 
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The  important  work  of  this  Bureau  is  by  no  means  its 
Report.  Real,  direct  good  comes  from  the  enforcement  of 
labor  laws,  annihilation  of  child  labor,  securing  new  legisla- 
tion and  general  activity  in  behalf  of  wage-earners,  more 
than  from  collecting  columns  of  figures  which  only  one  in 
fifty  can  understand  and  which  not  more  than  one  in  a 
thousand  will  read.  For  the  present,  therefore,  we  shall  be 
forced  to  let  the  critical  metaphysicians  collect  tl^eir  own 
figures;  though  after  we  shall  have  the  laws  fairly  enforced, 
more  attention  will  be  given  to  statistics,  and  we  shall  try 
next  time  to  present  a  more  interesting  and  valuable 
Report. 

Outside  of  the  copies  to  be  bound  in  the  "Messages  and 
Documents,'*  chapter  303,  laws  of  1885,  provides  for  printing 
12,500  Reports  of  the  Bureau.  This  is  not  too  many ;  it  is  not, 
in  fact,  enough.  The  Reports  of  this  Department  go  to  a 
class  comprising  more  than  300,000  people  —  a  class  never 
reached  heretofore  by  the  circulation  of  state  documents;  a 
class  heretofore  neglected  while  liberal  provision  was  being 
made  for  scientists,  farmers,  horticulturists,  sheep-breeders, 
and  dairymen. 

There  is  also  a  heavy  outside  demand  which  can  not  be 
wholly  ignored.  Almost  every  government  in  Europe,  as 
well  as  libraries,  trade  unions.  Knights  of  Labor  assemblies, 
and  industrial  economists  throughout  America  ask  for  our 
Bureau  Reports,  and  as  far  as  possible  their  requests  are 
granted.  To  do  so  exhausts  a  considerable  edition,  but  it 
seems  to  be  money  well  spent,  extending,  I  hope,  a  favor- 
able reputation  for  Wisconsin,  as  well  as  contributing  infor- 
mation on  the  great  socio-economic  problems  of  the  day. 

Information  is  useless  unless  it  is  published  and  circulated. 
It  is  the  moving  stream  that  turns  the  mill. 

National  Conventions. — The  officers  of  the  various  State 
Bureaus  of  Statistics  will  hold  their  next  annual  convention 
in  Madison,  Wisconsin,  probably  in  June  ojr  July,  188?.  That 
of  1885  was  held  in  Boston,  and  that  of  1886,  in  Trenton,  N.  J. 
These  meetings  are  growing  in  value  and  importance. 
Experts  in  the  various  lines  of  work  we  are  pursuing  read 
papers,  methods  of  investigation  are  discussed,  the  indus- 
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trial  conditions  and  laws  of  different  states  are  compared 
and  all  phases  of  the  labor  problem  are  considered. 

The  proceedings  are  published  in  pamphlet  form  and  diS' 
tributed  by  each  commissioner  as  he  can  afford.  There  has 
been  more  or  less  criticism  of  the  convention  of  1886,  because 
the  address  of  Victor  Drury,  an  agitator  and  member  of  the 
Home  Club,  was  expunged  from  the  proceedings.  The  sen- 
timents of  the  essential  portion  of  his  address  were  to  me 
barbarous  and  revolutionary.  I  notified  the  secretary.  Dr. 
Hutchins,  of  Iowa,  as  the  harrangue  proceeded,  that  if  it 
were  proposed  to  include  that  speech,  I  wished  to  withdraw 
my  subscription  for  copies  of  the  proceedings  for  Wisconsin. 
At  the  evening  session,  therefore.  Commissioner  Peck,  of 
New  York,  moved  to  expunge  the  obnoxious  address,  and  it 
was  done  by  unanimous  vote. 

At  the  trial  of  the  anarchist  murderers  in  Chicago  a  few 
weeks  later,  documentary  evidence  was  presented  showing 
Drury's  intimacy  with  Johann  Most  —  one  of  the  latfcer's  let- 
ters urging  the  co-operation  of  the  Chicago  plotters  with 
Drury  for  the  establishment  of  an  English  organ  of  their 
theories.  I  take  especial  pride  In  reciting  these  facts,  be- 
cause they  tend  to  show  how  correctly  we  judged  the  man 
without  knowing  his  history. 

Labor  laws,  —  Had  I  known  that  this  Report  would  swell 
beyond  the  400-page  limit,  the  laws  made  in  behalf  of  labor 
would  have  been  omitted,  though  it  is  important  that  they 
should  receive  as  wide  publication  as  possible.  However, 
they  are  printed  and  I  recommend  every  artisan  and  every 
laborer  to  read  them  carefully,  especially  those  sections 
which  are  or  may  be  applicable  to  his  individual  case. 

Co-operation. — So  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  that  part  of  the 
Report  devoted  to  co-operation  embraces  more  facts  than 
any  single  volume  yet  put  forth  in  America;  though  there 
are  now  preparing  works  which  will  far  surpass  it. 

My  hope  in  giving  so  much  space  to  this  subject  was  to 
induce  workingmen,  unions  and  assemblies  to  turn  their  at- 
tention from  strikes,  denunciation  of  capital,  boycotts,  poli- 
tics, bickerings  and  agitation,  to  the  more  practical  and 
laudable  business  of  saving  money  and  building  up  material 
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interests  of  their  own  through  the  medium  of  co-operative 
effort. 

"  Co  operation,  the  law  of  the  new  civilization,"  is  the 
motto  of  many  a  labor  and  social  organization,  and  under 
this  banner  may  be  found  many  advocates  of  exact  equal- 
ity of  all  mankind  in  labor,  property,  social  distinction  and 
civil  influence.  These  are  the  ones  who  retard  the  progress 
of  practical  co-operation  by  frightening  away  people  of 
sense  and  capital.  And  so  gloriously  beautiful  is  their 
theory,  that  no  one  seems  to  dare  to  combat  it. 

The  ideal  co-operation  of  those  who  hold  that  no  man 
should  own  anything,  but  that  all  should  work  together  and 
divide  up  privileges  and  profits  equally;  that  no  man  should 
work  for  himself  more  than  for  his  neighbor;  that,  in  the 
language  of  the  Declaration  of  Principles  of  the  American 
Sociologic  Society,  "  Thou  shalt  make  thy  neighbors'  interest 
identical  with  thine  own,"  can  never  be  generally  successful 
until  the  Creator  shall  make  all  his  children  just  alike  or  per- 
fect. That  all  are  not  thus  created,  is  the  rock  on  which  the 
Wisconsin  Phalanx  split;  it  is  the  one  that  will  certainly 
wreck  every  other  ideal  scheme  of  carrying  out  exact  and 
unadulterated  human  equality  that  may  be  undertaken. 

The  schemes  of  Marx,  Fourier,  George,  Clark  and  the  long 
retinue  of  anarchists,  socialists,  land-dividers  and  property- 
confiscators,  can  never  come  to  fruition.  It  is  impossible  by 
law,  boycott,  bayonet  or  dynamite,  to  place  us  all  upon  the 
same  general  plane,  one  enjoying  no  advantages  of  increase, 
leisure  and  labor  not  shared  equally  by  his  neighbor. 

To  any  fair  student  of  nature  the  question  seems  not  even 
debatable.  The  Creator  has  made  high  .mountains  covered 
with  eternal  snows,  and  deep  valleys  carpeted  with  perpet- 
ual green;  placid  lakes  and  broad  oceans  for  commerce,  and 
roaring  waterfalls  for  mills  and  factories.  He  sends  the 
pine  high  into  the  clouds,  and  trails  the  arbutus  about  its 
giant  roots;  rears  the  oak  on  the  hill^  gnarled  and  tenacious, 
to  withstand  storms  and  strengthen  ships,  while  ivy,  bitter- 
sweet and  wild  morning-glories  cling  to  its  rough  trunk  and 
sinewy  arms  for  nourishment  and  protection.  He  made  the 
lion  fierce  and  strong;  the  lamb  timid  and  weak;  the  tiger 
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ao^gressive  and  destructive;  the  cow  quiet;  the  horse  submis- 
sive; the  mule  obstinate. 

And  so  has  He  diversified  the  qualities  of  the  human 
family,  variously  mixing  ambition,  foresight,  sloth,  thrift, 
love  of  beauty,  slovenliness,  piety,  wantonness,  strength, 
weakness  and  depravity  in  friends,  neighbors,  brothers  and 
sisters. 

Everywhere  in  nature  we  see  diversity,  and  it  is  contrary 
to  logic  and  the  plan  of  creation  to  attempt  to  place  man- 
kind upon  an  exact  and  common  level,  like  a  row  of  autom- 
aton soldiers  all  moving  together  in  response  to  a  common 
cord,  without  individual  ambition,  characteristics  or  hope. 
It  is  as  absurd  as  that  every  tree  in  the  forest  should  be  the 
highest. 

Whoever  teaches  that  it  is  wrong  for  one  person  to  possess 
or  enjoy  any  advantages  of  wealth,  social  standing,  luxury 
or  freedom  from  toil  that  another  does  not,  instead  of  being 
the  friend  of  workers  that  he  professes  or  believes  himself 
to  be,  is  one  of  their  worst  enemies.  He  breeds  dissatisfac- 
tion and  discontent.  He  teaches  them  that  in  some  unac- 
countable way  th6y  are  being  forcibly  and  unlawfully  de- 
prived by  the  rich  of  some  of  their  just  share  of  the  good 
things  of  this  life;  that  a  revolution,  a  social  tearing-up 
must  be  instituted  in  order  to  readjust  the  world  generally 
and  make  everybody  rich  and  sleek,  and  idle  and  well-fed. 

And  thus  are  the  seeds  of  bitterness  and  jealousy  sown; 
thus  is  the  uneducated  workman  rendered  dissatisfied  with 
his  lot,  his  home  and  his  future  prospects;  thus  are  his  peace 
of  life  and  his  proper  ambition  destroyed;  thus  is  he  given 
to  understand  that  some  strange  law  yet  to  be  enacted,  or 
some  new  society  yet  to  be  formed,  will  do  away  with  toil 
and  struggles  and  hard  times. 

Nevertheless,  cooperation,  shorn  of  the  absurd  and  Utopi- 
an features  given  to  it  by  hare-brained  theorists  and  crazy 
world-reformers,  can  be  made  to  lighten  the  burdens  and 
cheer  the  pathway  of  life  in  many  ways. 

For  instance,  if  the  students  of  the  State  University 
should  enlarge  upon  the  plan  of  the  members  of  the  Psi  Chi 
Society,  who  lease  a  house  in  Madison  and  thus  reduce  the 
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cost  of  room-rent,  or  adopt  the  Yale  College  scheme,  de- 
scribed on  page  l-k2,  they  might  materially  lessen  the  cost  of 
a  college  coutse  and  increase  its  pleasant  features. 

Numbers  might  band  together  and  rent  a  house  in  which 
to  eat  and  cook  their  meals,  and  sleep,  changing  the  bill  of 
fare  once  a  week  by  vote  or  direction  of  an  executive  com- 
mittee; or  they  might  room  here  and  there  and  eat  in  a 
single  house  devoted  to  cooking  only,  controlled  by  a  com- 
mittee chosen  for  the  purpose  and  responsible  for  all  pur- 
chases of  food,  fuel  and  lights. 

In  the  city  the  people  of  one  or  several  adjacent  blocks 
might  save  largely  from  the  cost  of  living  by  co-operation  in 
matters  of  cooking  and  washing,  having  these  things  done  in 
some  house  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  containing  a  dining 
hall.  This  plan  would  reduce  household  drudgery  to  the 
minimum  as  well  as  the  cost  of  food. 

If  they  should  go  still  further  and  have  light  (gas  or  elec- 
tricity) and  heat  generated  for  all  their  rooms  and  residences 
at  a  central  station,  in  which  cooking  and  laundry-work 
could  also  be  done,  comfort  and  cleanliness  would  reach  a 
much  higher,  and  expense  a  much  lower  point.  The  large 
dining  room  could  be  used  for  meetings,  parties  and  neigh- 
borhood gatherings. 

Mentally  enumerate  the  many  desirable  purposes  in  econ- 
omy, sociability  and  comfort  to  be  served  by  co-operation  of 
this  sort! 

Is  it  not  strange  that  with  all  our  progress  in  science,  in- 
dustry, agriculture,  education  and  even  religion,  there 
should  be  so  little  advancement  in  kitchen  economy? 

The  necessity  for  shelter,  food,  clothing  and  fuel  can  never 
cease.  It  has  been  with  us  for  4,000  years;  yet  how  little  of 
the  world's  genius  is  employed  in  obtaining  the  most  of 
these  necessities  for  the  smallest  expenditure  of  labor  and 
means! 

We  are  making  enormous  progress  in  luxuries  —  in  the 
arts  of  ornamentation  and  gratification  —  in  the  things  we 
do  not  need;  but  in  providing  the  things  we  need  and  must 
have  every  day  of  our  lives,  there  is  little  general  progress 
and  less  effort  in  that  direction. 
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A  simple  beginning,  at  least  in  the  way  of  economy  and 
cost  of  labor,  could  be  made  through  the  co-operation  men- 
tioned above. 

Productive  co-operation  was  in  the  minds  of  the  431  em- 
ployers from  whose  views  quotations  are  made  on  page  227, 
and  it  is  clearly  to  be  seen  that  few  of  them  have  any  ad- 
equate conception  of  the  matter.  Few  object  to  dividing 
profits;  but  they  tremble  before  the  idea  of  surrendering 
any  part  of  the  management  of  their  business  to  a  promis- 
cuous crowd  of  workmen. 

This  fear  is  not  groundless;  for  good  management  —  a 
clear  head  with  undisputed  authority  —  is  more  essential 
than  abundant  capital  in  almost  any  manufacturing  enter- 
prise. 

Wage-earners  ought  to  know  this,  for  mismanagement 
has  ruined  more  co  operative  ventures  than  any  other 
agency.    W.  E.  Barnes  says: 

The  great  trouble  thus  far  in  co-operation  has  been  the  lack  of  intelli- 
gence on  the  part  of  laborers.  It  is  absurd  to  expact;  men  without  educa- 
tion, training  and  discipline  to  manage  large  or  even  moderate  business 
enterprises.  Educate  the  worker,  furnish  him  the  opportunities  for 
training  and  discipline,  and  co-operation  will  be  a  success. 

He  is  right;  but  we  can  begin  profit-sharing,  which  is  one 
form  of  co-operation,  at  once,  without  waiting  for  a  higher 
standard  of  education.  In  fact,  profit-sharing  will  tend  to 
bring  about  that  business  knowledge  and  experience  which 
makes  man  thoughtful  and  conservative,  yet  ambitious  and 
strong. 

Again  shall  I  use  the  words  of  W.  E.  Barnes,  of  the  Age  of 
Steel: 

Under  the  system  of  participation  in  profits  there  are  adv^antages.  to  the 
laborer  which  may  be  summed  as  follows:  First,  in  the  additional  secur- 
ity of  his  capital  arising  from  his  division  of  his  risks  with  his  workmen; 
second,  in  his  immunity  from  the  exactions  of  workmen,  which  owing  to 
the  actions  of  trades  unions,  are  becoming  mora  formidable;  third,  in  the 
saving  of  the  cost  of  the  war  of  wages;  fourth,  in  the  cordial  co-operation 
and  harmonious  working  of  all  hands,  which  will  be  induced  by  their  com- 
mon interest  in  the  proceeds  of  their  labor;  fifth  in  the  augmentation  of 
those  proceeds  resulting  from  the  incentive  of  the  men  to  work  more,  and 
more  intelligently,  when  working  for  themselves  than  when  doling  out 
their  unwilling  labor  and  dawdling  their  time  away  under  the  system  of 
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fixed  time  and  fixed  wage.  To  the  workmen  this  change  of  sjstam  would 
prove  an  unmixed  blessing.  Under  ic  he  would  prove  a  partner  instead  of 
a  servant  and  would  thus  b)  e  Ultlei  to  an  eqiitable  shire  of  the  profits  of 
the  partnership.  If  h's  profit  uader  it  ware  limited  to  his  shire  of  the 
cost  of  strikes  which  would  ba  saved,  aad  the  increased  profit  arising  from 
the  substitution  of  willing  and  intelligent  lab3r,  for  labor  grudgingly  and 
mechanically  performed,  the  result  of  which  he  would  share,  the  change 
would  be  amply  justified.  His  profit  is,  however,  not  so  limited,  since  he 
would  participate  in  all  the  profits  derived  from  the  industry  in  which  he 
would  be  engaged.  The  owner  of  capital  and  the  owner  of  labor  would 
be  Itnked  together  in  the  bonds  of  union  and  fellowjhip.  Their  fortunes 
would  be  inseparable. 

While  all  this  is  true,  the  introduction  of  profit-sharing 
will  not  bring  the  millennium  of  the  workingman.  Some 
artisans  will  work  faithfully,  others  shirk.  Some  will  be 
economical,  others  shiftless  and  destructive.  Some  will  be 
ambitious  and  pushing,  others  mere  parasites  as  now,  under 
all  systems. 

Brothers  start  out  together  with  equal  opportunities  and 
resources.  One  goes  up,  another  goes  down,  and  a  third 
dodges  along  from  pillar  to  post,  living  from  hand  to 
mouth.  Would  any  new  law  or  new  custom  change 
this?  I  have  seen  two  artisans  laboring  side  by  side  at 
the  same  work  for  the  same  wages.  One  was  bright  and 
cheerful,  the  possessor  of  a  comfortable  home,  a  neat,  clean, 
and  happy  family,  having  a  general  air  of  contentment.  The 
other  was  in  debt,  had  no  home  of  his  own,  and  was  gener- 
ally at  war  with  the  world,  talking  of  strikes,  the  crimes  of 
monopoly,  the  oppressions  of  capital,  and  the  urgent  neces- 
sity of  passing  some  law  to  tear  up  things  and  to  punish  the 
rich  and  help  the  poor. 

No  new  system  can  change  the  natural  bent  of  human 
disposition;  but  I  do  think  that  a  participation  in  profits  by 
workmen  will  do  much  towards  bringing  about  more  gen- 
eral contentment  and  more  equitable  prosperity,  and  do  still 
more  towards  preventing  strikes  and  lockouts.  If  so,  let  us 
have  that  system;  and  let  us  call  on  the  129  employers  of 
Wisconsin,  who  report  to  this  Bureau  that  they  favor  co-op- 
eration, to  inaugurate  it.  A  good  thing  can  not,  generaUy 
©peaking,  come  too  soon. 
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I  would  also  recommend  labor  organizations  to  save  the 
money  spent  on  strikes,  boycotts,  parades,  political  conven- 
tions and  campaigns  and  professional  agitators,  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  halls,  establishing  libraries  and  founding 
co-operative  supply  stores  or  factories  for  the  production  of 
necessities. 

No  better  advice  was  ever  given  to  the  laborers  of  Wis- 
consin; and  it  is  my  profoundest  wish  that  it  might  have  as 
much  weight  as  if  it  were  an  order  for  a  costly  strike  or 
boycott  issued  by  some  brawler  who  cares  nothing  for 
workers  beyond  getting  his  living  out  of  them  and  trading 
upon  their  votes  in  politics. 

Since  compiling  Parts  II,  III  and  IV,  a  large  amount  of 
matter  touching  co-operation  has  come  into  my  hands,  but 
of  course  it  can  not  be  used.  I  must  note,  however,  that 
at  Eau  Claire,  capitalists  and  workingmen  are  moving  to- 
gether in  harmony  for  the  establishment  of  new  enterprises 
for  the  general  upbuilding  of  the  city.  This  is  indeed 
encouraging  and  undoubtedly  is  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era  of  prosperity  and  good  feeling.  I  also  notice  that 
numerous  persons  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state 
are  preparing  to  join  in  the  model  co-operative  col- 
ony at  Sinaloa,  Mexico,  whose  features  are  fully  de- 
scribed by  George  V.  Smith's  account  of  the  Puget  Sound 
colony,  beginning  on  page  IGO.  As  that  is  an  ideal  scheme, 
those  who  enter  into  it  may  learn  how  to  avoid  some  of  the 
shoals  by  studying  the  similar  ventures  which  have  failed. 

Strikes  and  Lock-outs. — Beginning  on  page  238,  a  very  full 
account  is  given  of  the  industrial  disturbances  occurring  in 
Wisconsin  during  the  biennial  term  now  closed. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  while  the  strikes  of  1885-8G  are 
unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the  state  in  number  and 
di8aster,.only  six  of  the  wage- workers  answering  the  ques- 
tions of  the  Bureau  regard  them  as  justifiable,  and  then 
only  in  extreme  cases,  as  a  last  resort. 

Strikes  have  been  aptly  likened  to  war;  but  they  may 
also  be  likened  to  boils,  which  show  the  condition  of  the 
system  —  that  it  is  deranged  and  the  blood  impure,  and  that 
a  constitutional  remedy  is  needed  to  drive  the  humors  out; 
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not  an  ointment  to  scatter  and  drive  them  in  temporarily 
only  to  see  thorn  reappear  later  in  a  different,  perhaps  more 
malignant  form. 

The  growth  of  civilization  began  in  strife,  and  the  long 
pathway  of  civil  freedom  and  progressive  enlightenment  is 
strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  empires  and  kingdoms,  and  rod 
with  human  blood. 

Even  religion,  bearing  the  gospel  of  peace,  charity  and 
brotherly  love,  comes  down  to  us  stained  with  blood  —  its 
history  burdened  with  dissensions,  tyranny,  St.  Bartholo- 
mew nights,  inquisitions,  witchcraft,  banishments,  arena 
massacres  and  the  long- burning  fires  at  the  stakes  of  Smith- 
field. 

We  must,  therefore,  see  that  the  strikes  and  disturbances 
which  have  characterized  the  upward  progress  of  labor  are 
the  merest  specks  when  compared  to  the  bloody  struggles 
of  freedom,  civilization  and  religion. 

As  the  most  fierce  and  numerous  wars  indicate  the  periods 
of  the  most  rapid  advance  in  civilization  —  strides  toward  a 
time  when  bloodshed  would  not  often  be  required  or  toler- 
ated in  the  settlement  of  national  disputes,  so  we  are  en- 
titled to  hope  that  the  recent  epidemic  of  strikes  and  lock- 
outs forebodes  an  era  of  peace  and  more  friendly  relations 
between  capital  and  labor. 

But  so  long  as  wage- workers  to  any  considerable  extent 
receive  what  is  generally  admitted  to  be  less  than  their 
equitable  share  of  the  value  they  produce;  so  long  as  any 
appreciable  number  of  them,  for  reasons  apparently  beyond 
their  control,  are  unable  to  give  to  public  affairs,  to  their 
families  and  to  mental  equipment  that  attention  which  the 
common  weal  and  our  higher  plane  of  civilization  demand, 
so  long  will  there  be  strikes  and  bitterness  of  spirit. 

Proprietors  dififer  radically  in  their  sense  of  justice  and  in 
their  manner  of  dealing  with  fellow  men;  but  in  the  main 
there  is  very  little  difference  between  different  aggregation^ 
of  workers.  Division  and  corps  commanders  vary  widely 
in  methods,  treatment  of  the  men  under  them  and  in  per- 
sonal deportment;  but  the  divisions  and  corps  themselves 
are  essentially  alike  everywhere. 
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There  are  many  establishments  in  which  strikes  are  never 
known.  This  is  not  because  the  workmen  in  those  estab- 
lishments differ  from  any  other  average  body  of  wage- 
earners,  but  because  the  proprietor  is  more  considerate  of 
and  more  liberal  with  his  employes. 

In  fact,  the  majority  of  strikes  might  be,  and  should  be 
prevented  by  employers;  prevented  too,  without  yielding  to 
any  unreasonable  demand^  or  granting  a  larger  wage  than 
justly  belongs  to  labor.  While  it  is  true  that  strikes  rarely 
occur  without  some  fault  on  both  sides,  the  main  fault  is 
with  employers.  And  1  am  bound  to  believe  they  should  be 
held  more  strictly  accountable  for  disturbances  or  depres- 
sions which  their  errors  help  bring  upon  the  country,  because 
they  are  generally  better  educated  than  the  mass  of  wage- 
earners,  more  enlightened  and  more  familiar  with  the  ways 
and  laws  of  the  world,  and  because  they  appreciate  more 
fully,  or  should  do  so,  the  responsibilities  of  peaceful  and 
progressive  citizenship. 

The  public,  without  malice,  but  simply  from  a  lack  of  in- 
formation, as  well  as  a  false  understanding  of  circumstances, 
charges  workmen  with  the  entire  responsibilicy  for  indus- 
trial disturbances.  This  can  not  be  rightfully  done  without 
first  assuming  that  enlightenment  adds  no  responsibility  to 
the  citizen,  and  that  those  who  labor  for  others  for  a  liveli- 
hood have  and  should  have  no  discretion  but  to  accept 
whatever  is  off ered  and  do  whatever  is  required  —  starve  or 
fatten  like  an  ox,  without  saying  a  word,  according  as  the 
master  feeds  sparingly  or  liberally. 

As  for  myself,  while  fully  appreciating  the  mistakes  that 
should  have  been  avoided,  I  only  wonder  that  laborers,  led  as 
they  often  are,  by  brawling  demagogues,  have  not  fallen  into 
more  errors.  Circumstances  have  limited  their  education, 
narrowed  their  views  of  life,  dulled  their  hope  of  future 
affluence  and  social  or  political  distinction.  Chained  to 
Ixion's  ceaseless  wheel  of  toil,  fighting  under  the  gloomy 
banner  of  "Dig  or  Die,"  who  can  wonder  that  the  great  ar- 
my of  burden-carriers  is  not  sometimes  governed  by  passion, 
sometimes  made  the  victim  of  errors,  often  led  by  mounte- 
banks? 
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It  is  not  for  us  then,  to  hurl  denunciations  and  harsh  epi- 
thets into  their  ranks  alone,  but  to  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  lighten  their  burdens,  cheer  their  pathways,  broad- 
en their  views,  encourage  their  ambitions,  succor  and  speak 
kindly  of  their  worthy  efforts  and  organizations,  and  point 
out  their  errors. 

After  all,  we  must  remember  that  a  strike  is  a  remedy  for 
nothing.    It  only  indicates  that  a  remedy  is  needed. 

In  the  abstract  it  is  as  absurd  for  labor  to  strike  against 
capital  as  for  the  mouth  to  strike  against  the  stomach  or 
the  hands  against  the  brain.  Some  unions  have  already 
learned  this,  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Conductors  having 
a  clause  in  their  constitution  against  striking  under  any 
circumstances.    All  honor  to  the  conductors! 

Strikes,  it  is  clear,  can  not  be  perpetual,  nor  can  they  set- 
tle the  labor  problem.  A  feud  between  two  individuals  may 
be  ended  forever  when  one  kills  the  other.  Not  so,  how- 
ever with  the  contest  between  labor  and  capital.  One  can 
not  live  without  the  other.  Their  relations  are  interdepen- 
dent and  reciprocal,  though  not  identical,  as  so  many  assert; 
and  when  either  conquers  the  other  it  conquers  itself  also. 
When  one  goes  down  the  other  goes  with  it. 

The  problem  is  not  to  be  solved,  therefore,  by  any  *'  victory  " 
of  either  side,  except  the  victory  of  peace.  Labor  and 
capital  must  sooner  or  later  come  to  terms,  and  the  sooner 
the  better.  Capital  being  the  more  well  informed  and  dis- 
creet, should,  in  my  opinion,  make  the  first  overtures. 

The  Eight-hour  Day.  —  Nothing  in  the  historj'^  of  Wiscon- 
sin equals  the  great  struggle  of  May,  1886,  recorded  on  pages 
34:1  to  371,  for  the  forcible  inauguration  of  the  eight-hour 
day.  Although  it  ended  in  grievous  disaster,  workingmen's 
conventions,  so-called,  and  most  of  their  bona  fide  organiza- 
tions still  demand  that  eight  hours  be  made  a  legal  labor- 
day.  Individually,  however,  there  is  much  opposition 
among  workingmen  to  the  eight-hour  system,  and  the  May 
strike  was  inaugurated  entirely  by  a  few  leading  agitators, 
who  do  no  work  except  with  their  mouths,  but  keep  the 
workingmen  constantly  stirred  up  for  their  own  personal 
and  political  profit. 
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Many  union  switchmen  out  on  a  strike  in  St.  Louis  went 
to  Chicago  and  took  the  places,  at  ten  hours,  of  their  union 
brethren  on  a  strike  for  eight  hours.  In  Milwaukee,  some 
of  the  brick  and  stone  masons  and  hod-carriers  who  struck 
for  eight  hours  went  to  Madison,  Minneapolis,  La  Crosse, 
St.  Paul  and  elsewhere,  and  hired  out  for  ten  hours  at  the 
same  and,  in  some  instances,  lower  wages;  and  the  same  is 
true  of  some  of  the  carpenters. 

By  this  we  can  see  that  many  workmen  did  not  regard 
the  strike  as  "  a  struggle  for  a  great  principle,"  as  a  few 
ever  noisy  leaders  were  fond  of  declaring. 

la  fact,  during  all  J  the  late  cry  for  eight  hours,  who  men- 
tioned the  hotel  and  servant  girls?  Who  asked  eight  hourc^ 
for  them?  No  one,  because  they  have  no  votes  to  be  cast 
for  or  traded  oflf  by  the  "leaders;"  yet  as  a  general  thing 
their  drudgery  never  ceases.  They  work  seven  days  per 
week  and,  as  a  rule,  fifteen  hours  per  day. 

The  Knights  of  old  fought  and  died  for  the  fair  sex. 

There  is  but  little  in  the  domain  of  actual  fact  and  expe- 
rience for  anyone  to  say  on  this  subject,  although  it  is 
claimed  that  it  is  a  succeeds  in  New  Zealand  and  Australia. 

To  inaugurate  thi&  new  day  with  no  increase  in  wages 
would  injure  laborers;  for  while  they  would  gain  one  or  two 
hours  of  time,  they^would  lose  by  the  increased  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

Unskilled  labor  is  now  underpaid  to  a  greater  extent  than 
any  other  class,  and  it  can  not,  therefore,  very  well  stand 
either  a  general  increase  in  the  cost  of  supplies  or  a  reduc- 
tion of  wages. 

The  eight-hour  day  would  tend  to  draw  men  from  the 
country  into  the  city,  thus  cheapening  the  labor  of  the  city 
while  advancing  the  cost  and  decreasing  the  quantity  of  the 
products  of  the  country  —  the  farm. 

It  would  also  double  the  stream  of  immigration,  if  we  shall 
leave  immigration  unrestricted,  and  increase  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  goods;  for  no  eight-hour  country,  paying  as 
high  wages  as  prevail  in  America,  can  compete  with  the 
long  hours,  cheap  and  enormous  capital  and  low  wages  of 
Europe. 

ii-F.  A.  P. 
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The  long,  cold  winters  of  our  Northern  states  also  render 
it  necessary  in  several  large  branches  of  business,  to  work 
nas  many  hours  per  day  as  possible  while  it  is  warm.  At  the 
equator,  many  of  the  arguments  to  be  advanced  against  the 
'eight-hour  day  fall  to  the  ground,  for  there  King  Necessity 
is  not  such  a  tyrant  ruler  as  in  the  North. 

The  eight-hour  day  would  make  it  necessary  to  run  more 
machinery;  more  machinery  means  more. capital  and  more 
active  capital  means  an  increase  in  the  power  and  influence 
of  employers,  of  capitalists,  against  which  agitators  are  al- 
ways so  loudly  protesting. 

If  the  eight-hour  day  could  step  in  without  reducing 
wages  or  increasing  the  cost  of  production  —  of  the  necessi- 
ties and  comforts  of  life  —  its  coming  would  be  a  grand 
blessing.  But  it  can  not,  and  to  ignore  this  fact  and  reason 
from  any  other  standpoint  is  the  height  of  absurdity. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  probable  results  of  a  general  eight- 
hour  day,  has  never  to  my  knowledge  been  brought  for- 
ward. Thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  more 
shrewd  and  ambitious  workmen  would  at  once  leave  their 
places  and  set  up  shops  of  their  own.  In  these  shops  they 
would  work  12, 14  and  16  hours  per  day  at  productive  labor, 
turning  out  twice  or  three  times  as  much  as  a  single  eight- 
hour  workman  in  other  factories,  and  receiving  not  only 
twice  or  three  times  as  much  wages,  but  also  the  profits  of 
the  manufacturer  on  the  goods  produced. 

Such  workmen  could  and  would  undersell  the  large 
employers  everywhere,  and  thus  force  down  wages,  or 
increase  the  hours  of  running  at  the  same  wages,  or  shut  up 
a  portion  of  the  great  factories;  for  capital  will  not  run 
long  without  profit,  and  can  not  hold  out  long  at  a  loss. 

There  is  something  to  be  said  on  the  other  side,  though 
nothing  in  favor  of  inaugurating  by  force  or  law  a  general 
eight-hour  day.  Our  American  cities  are  large;  that  is,  they 
cover  large  areas  of  land.  Workmen,  therefore,  must  trav- 
el long  distances  to  reach  their  shops,  so  that  some  men 
laboring  ten  hours  a  day,  are  really  absent  from  home  12 
and  even  13  and  14  hours.  They  put  in  ten  hours  for  their 
employer,  and  from  thirty  minutes  to  an  hour  and  thirty 
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minutes  on  the  journeys  to  and  from  home,  and  an  hour  for 
a  cold  dinner. 

In  many  parts  of  Europe  the  dinner-pail  is  unknown,  the 
streets  being  so  narrow,  tenement  houses  so  high  and  yards 
so  small,  that  the  remotest  workman  is  only  a  few  minutes 
from  his  shop.  He  can  therefore  go  home  to  dinner  and 
most  of  them  can  limch  at  home  —  a  custom  unknown  in 
the  United  States.  In  the  foreign  cities,  however,  the  men 
work  slow,  and  put  in  long  days. 

I  think  I  can  clearly  see  that  the  tendency  in  this  coun- 
try is  toward  shorter  hours,  and  that  this  tendency  is  both 
right  and  inevitable.  The  enormous  increase  during  the 
litstfew  years  of  labor-saving  machinery,  has  made  acoi- 
responding  increase  in  the  amount,  and  a  comparative 
decrease  in  the  cost,  of  production. 

Of  these  results,  favorable  alike  to  labor  and  capital,  labor 
has  not  yet  obtained  its  just  share.  This  share  should  come, 
and  must  come,  either  in  the  form  of  increased  wages  or 
shortened  hours,  or  both.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  the 
country  can  be  placed  at  once  under  the  eight-hour  rule  in 
all  departments  of  labor,  forcibly  or  otherwise. 

In  fact  I  do  not  believe  that  any  court  of  last  resort  in 
America  will  ever  declare  that  a  person  not  a  minor  or  un- 
der guardianship  shall  not  be  permitted  to  work  more  than 
eight  hours  for  another  if  he  wishes  to  do  so  and  can  come 
to  terms  with  his  employer;  except  in  cases  where  the  work 
is  hazardous  to  health  and  therefore  injurious  to  the  public 
welfare.  If  so,  the  next  thing  may  be  that  the  law  will  say 
he  shall  not  receive  more  than  50  cents  for  a  bushel  of 
wheat,  nor  charge  more  than  25  cents  for  sawing,  splitting 
and  wheeling  in  a  cord  of  wood. 

No,  law  can  not  be  expected  to  go  thus  far.  If  you  can 
absolutely  limit  by  a  general  statute  the  hours  of  labor,  you 
can  also  limit  the  compensation,  and  that  would  result  in 
rebellion. 

For  an  insurmountable  law  bearing  on  such  subjects,  I  refer 
studious  minds  to  Section  I,  Article  XIV,  amendments  to 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  viz: 
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No  state  shfidl  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  ahrldge  the  priv- 
ileges or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

To  indulge  in  repetition:  The  tendency  of  the  ago  is  as 
clearly  and  certainly  toward  shorter  hours  as  it  is  toward 
more  comforts,  better  homes  and  more  general  intelligence. 
But  the  eight-hour  or  any  other  system  will  not,  can  not 
come  through  courts  and  statutes.  It  will  come  through 
the  advancement  of  skill  and  intelligence  and  the  further 
multiplication  of  machinery;  come  without  a  strike,  a 
struggle,  or  a  shock,  when  and  where  we  are  ready  for  it. 
But  higher  wages  or  lower  cost  of  supplies — of  manufac- 
tured goods  —  will  come  first. 

The  May  Riot—1  do  not  care  to  occupy  much  space  in 
discussing  the  several  riotous  proceedings  that  grew  out  of 
the  eight-hour  movement  in  Milwaukee,  one  of  which  ended 
in  bloodshed,  though  it  is  the  most  conspicuous  occurrence 
of  the  decade. 

I  call  attention  to  the  laws  quoted  on  page  362,  defining 
riots  and  unlawful  assemblages,  as  well  as  the  unavoidable 
duty  of  a  governor  under  such  circumstances  as  arose  in 
Milwaukee,  in  May,  1886. 

A  mob,  a  riot,  is  not  lawfi^l;  it  is  unlawful.  To  permit  it 
to  run  at  will  is  not  lawful;  it  is  unlawful.  However 
unpleasant  it  may  be  to  use  military  force  to  suppress  a  mob, 
it  is  the  way  it  is  done  under  the  laws  of  every  civilized  coun- 
try on  the  face  of  the  globe .  "  They  that  take  the  sword  shall 
perish  by  the  sword." 

If  there  is  any  one  who  needs  to  be  backed  up  and 
protected  by  the  power  of  law,  of  organized  society  and  of 
orderly  administration,  it  is  the  humble  workingman,  the 
poor  man,  who  can  invoke  no  other  power,  interpose  no 
other  shield  when  his  rights  are  menaced  or  assailed. 

'*  The  good  man  needs  to  fear  no  law; 
It  is  his  safety  and  a  bad  man's  awe." 

To  the  general  public  I  will  say  that  they  are  little  aware 
of  what  might  have  happened  had  there  been  less  prompt 
and  decisive  action  in  Milwaukee  last  May.  The  commun- 
ity would  be  startled  if  I  should  name  some  of  those  who 
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purchased,  carried  and  peddled  arms  during  the  May  trou- 
ble, some  not  being  satisfied  with  one  revolver,  or  even  a 
brace  of  them. 

As  soon  as  Gk)v.  Rusk  arrived,  the  various  gunsbops  were 
closed,  their  ammunition  taken  to  the  armories  and  the  out- 
lying powder-houses  placed  under  surveillance.  It  was  thus 
impossible  for  the  anarchists  who  desired  to  make  use  of  the 
occasion  to  inaugurate  a  reign  of  massacre  and  disorder,  to 
secure  more  arms  for  their  few  blind  and  misguided  fol- 
lowers. 

Another  matter  will  bear  a  brief  explanation.  Those  en- 
gaged in  disorderly  proceedings  in  Milwaukee  were,  as  is 
well  known,  wild  with  rage  when  they  observed  the  ap- 
proach of  the  militia. 

This  was  quite  natural,  and  when  explained  can  be  large- 
ly, if  not  wholly,  excused  by  Americans.  The  rioters,  so 
far  as  I  know  or  can  learn,  were  all  foreign-born.  In  the 
military  countries  of  Europe,  soldiery  means  conscription, 
burdensome  taxation,  unlimited  power,  oppression  and  un- 
rest. It  means  more  and  worse;  for  wherever  heavy  gar- 
risons are  stationed,  debauchery  and  immorality  reign  to  an 
unusual  extent,  with  deplorable  eflfect. 

For  these  reasons  the  common  people  hate  not  only  the 
military,  but  the  government  which  controls  and  directs  it. 
They  bring  that  hatred  with  them  to  America,  and,  not  un- 
derstanding fully  the  difference  bet  ween  their  country  and 
ours,  they  are  frantic  with  indignation  when  the  militia  is 
called  out,  and  can  hardly  restrain  themselves  from  attack- 
ing it. 

Nothing  of  this  spirit  is  ever  seen  in  American-born  citi- 
zens, and  bye  and  bye  our  new-comers  will  discover  their 
error.  For  the  present,  therefore,  let  us  excuse  and  forgive 
them.  We  should  probably  be  the  same  if  we  had  been 
brought  up  the  same. 

I  wish  also  to  say  that  the  steady,  thrifty  workingmen.  of 
Milwaukee,  were  not  the  authors  of,  nor  responsible  for  the 
great  strike  of  May  1,  nor  for  the  riotous  proceedings  grow- 
ing out  of  it.  Although  they  were  indeed  workingmen  who 
went  to  the  West  Milwaukee  Railway  shops,  to  Brand's 
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stove  works,  to  the  Reliance  works,  to  the  bakeries,  and  to 
the  North  Chicago  Rolling  Mills,  their  passions  had  been  so 
inflamed  and  excited  by  a  few  leaders,  that  they  did  not  re- 
alize what  they  were  doing.    They  had  I6st  their  heads. 

These  leg^ers,  therefore,  and  not  the  uneducated  toilers, 
should  be  held  responsible  for  all  the  consequences  of  that 
deplorable  period;  and  if  others  are  punished  while  they  es- 
cape, justice  will  not  be  done.  Even  if  they  shall  escape  the 
penalties  of  the  law  now,  sometime,  we  must  all  believe  and 
trust,  they  will  meet  their  reward.  ^'Justice  travels  with 
a  leaden  heel  but  strikes  with  an  iron  hand." 

Boycotting.— Beginning  on  page  372  may  be  found  an 
account  of  various  Wisconsin  boycotts.  The  boycott  seems 
to  me  to  be  but  a  modified  form  of  the  business  of  the  high- 
wayman. It  is,  I  think,  on  the  wane  throughout  the  Union; 
certainly  in  Wisconsin.  Let  it  go.  The  sooner  it  is  buried 
beyond  resurrection  the  sooner  will  toilers  free  themselves 
from  another  enemy. 

I  notice  however  a  change  of  tactics,  in  those  who  favor 
and  manage  boycotts.  Instead  ot  organizing  against  bus- 
iness men  and  manufacturers  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
guilty  of  conspiracy,  as  freely  as  formerly,  they  now  boy- 
cott persons  —  ostracising,  hounding  and  maltreating  such 
members  of  their  organizations  as  can  not  be  fully  con- 
trolled. We  have  had  but  little  of  that  in  Wisconsin,  though 
in  other  states  it  has  become  an  enormity. 

Some  unionists  claim  that  boycotting,  even  in  its  extreme 
form,  is  a ''  principle."  It  is  not  a  principle,  but  a  low  and 
passionate  form  of  revenge.  There  is  not  a  shred  or  shadow 
of  principle  in  it  or  near  it. 

It  is  true  that  men  may,  as  individuals  or  in  a  body,  refuse 
to  buy  any  given  article,  or  refuse  to  work  for  an  obnoxious 
employer;  but  on  general  principles  boycotting  is  a  danger- 
ous instrument  of  warfare.  It  is  a  two-edged  sword  that 
may  be  used  by  either  party. 

Suppose  manufacturers  should  band  together  to  deprive 
union  men  of  shelter,  fuel,  food,  clothing  and  labor,  for 
the  purpose  of  inforcing  some  rule,  regulation  or  price?  Such 
a  course  would  indeed  be  more  appalling  in  its  results  but 
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not  a  more  outrageous  violation  of  common  sense^  common 
right  and  common  law  than  the  boycotts  which  have  been 
instituted  against  the  goods^  factories,  business  and  reputa- 
tions of  employers. 

If  laboring  men  wish  to  continue  boycotting,  let  them  boy* 
cott  drunkenness,  boycott  loud-mouthed  agitators,  boycott 
charlatan  leaders  and  mountebanks  who  care  nothing  for 
labor  except  to  use  it  for  selfish  purposes;  boycott  dissipation 
and  extravagant  habits  -—  boycott  them  always  and  every- 
where; strike  against  them,  drum  them  out  of  camp. 

Instead  of  tearing  down  and  crippling  the  factories  of 
your  neighbors,  wherein  you  earn  your  daily  bread  and 
which  builds  up  your  communities,  boycott  every  foreign- 
made  article  that  could  as  well  be  made  on  American  soil. 

On  pages  386  to  390  may  be  found  representative  views  of 
employers  on  the  boycott.  Many  believe  we  need  new  laws 
on  the  subject,  while  almost  an  equal  number  are  of  the 
opinion  that  our  present  statutes,  together  with  the  common 
law  jurisdiction  of  our  courts,  are  sufficient. 

As  for  myself,  I  think  perhaps  the  conspiracy  laws  should 
be  made  a  little  more  comprehensive,  because  we  have  seen 
occasions,  not  connected  with  labor  organizations, 
where  it  is  needed;  but,  believing  that  the  work- 
ingmen  themselves,  in  Wisconsin,  are  abandoning  the  boy- 
cott, I  think  no  special  anti-boycott  legislation  is  required. 

I  trust  for  the  good  name  of  the  workingmen,  there  never 
will  be  another  instance  in  Wisconsin.  It  is  an  imported 
evil,  devoid  of  principle,  right  and  good  sense;  it  is  simply  a 
war  of  destruction,  a  quieter  form  of  highway  robbery,  a 
method  of  revenge. 

Arbitration. — Some  very  interesting  matter  on  this  sub- 
ject may  be  found  on  pages  390  to  415. 

Arbitration  largely  means  "  split  the  difference."  This  is 
so  nearly  true  that  under  its  operations  a  set  of  men  desir- 
ing a  10  i>er  cent,  advance  in  wages  would  be  apt  to  submit 
to  the  board  a  demand  for  20  per  cent.;  and  employers 
expecting  to  make  a  10  per  cent,  reduction  would  announce 
a  proposed  reduction  of  twice  that  amount.  Would  it  not 
also  be  utterly  impossible  to  absolutely  enforce  the  judg- 
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rnents  of  an  arbitration  tribunal?  If  one  thousand  men  em- 
ployed by  the  Bay  View  Rolling  Mill  Company  should  re- 
fuse to  abide  by  the  decision  of  arbitrators,  where  does  the 
power  reside  that  could  compel  them  to  return  to  their 
labors?  And  if  the  rolling  mill  company  should  regard  the 
decision  as  unjust  and  refuse  to  obey  the  judgment,  what 
rightful  power  is  there  to  compel  them  to  open  their  doors 
and  resume  operations? 

If,  as  seems  unavoidable,  we  accept  as  true  the  conclusion 
that  arbitration  can  solve  no  problem,  it  nevertheless  may 
bridge  over  many  diflBculties  and  is  for  that  reason  worth 
an  honest  trial. 

Legal  tribunals  may  not  accomplish  much  good,  but  they 
certainly  can  do  no  harm  and  to  provide  for  their  establish- 
ment will  cost  but  a  few  dollars.  They  may  help  the  growth 
of  public  sentiment  against  strikes  and  lock-outs,  and  in 
favor  of  some  more  broad  and  equitable  basis  for  a  future 
union  of  the  efforts  of  labor  and  capital,  which  I  believe  is 
bound  to  come. 

Poor  Richard  said,  "  If  angry,  count  ten  before  you  speak; 
if  very  angry,  count  a  hundred."  If  any  arbitration  tri- 
bunal shall  be  established  in  Wisconsin,  let  no  case  be  sub- 
mitted to  it  for  decision  until  ten  days  after  the  occurrence 
of  the  difficulty  to  be  settled.  During  that  time  both  parties 
will  cool  off,  and  resentment,  anger  and  revenge  will  have 
less  to  do  with  the  arguments  and  testimony. 

Although  hoping  the  Legislature  will  enact  some  measure 
relating  to  arbitration,  I  really  have  no  faith  that 
legally-constituted  tribunals  can  prevent  strikes  or  largely 
increase  industrial  harmony.  The  laws  should  provide  for 
forming  courts  of  conciliation,  rather  than  to  actually  form 
them. 

Shop  arbitration  is  the  coming  arbitration;  but  to  establish 
by  law  some  method  of  choosing  tribunals,  recording  their 
judgments  and  paying  their  expenses,  may  hasten  its  com- 
ing. 

Immigration.  —On  page  416  may  be  found  extracts  from 
the  reports  of  Wisconsin  employers  relative  to  foreign  im- 
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migration,  and  further  on  a  tabulation  of  opinions  on  restrict- 
ive measures. 

Probably  scholars  and  reformers,  as  well  as  the  masses, 
will  be  surprised  at  the  practical  unanimity  of  the  sentiment 
in  Wisconsin  as  developed  by  the  queries  of  this  Bureau,  in 
favor  of  restricting,  suspending  for  a  time,  or  totally  pro- 
hibiting immigration  from  foreign  countries. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  business  men  of  the  state 
are  foreign-bom.  Many  of  them  mentioned  this  fact  in 
communicatiug  with  the  Bureau,  giving  it  as  a  reason  why 
they,  better  than  native  Americans,  understand  the  necessity 
for  doing  something  to  at  least  purify  the  enormous  human 
stream  that  is  pouring  in  upon  us  from  Europe.  They  know 
the  character  of  the  sources  of  that  stream  better  than  we, 
and  therefore  more  fully  comprehend  its  dangers. 

I  believe  now,  as  I  did  ten  years  ago,  that  this  is  the  most 
vital  and  far-reaching  problem  of  the  time.  By  its  side 
unionism,  boycotting,  arbitration  and  cooperation,  import- 
ant as  they  are,  for  the  present  sink  into  minor  significance. 
The  hobby-riders  in  these  several  domains  will  not  admit 
this;  but,  let  me  ask,  how  can  the  stream  be  otherwise  than 
unclean  so  long  as  the  fountain  is  to  any  extent  impure? 

The  nation  is  like  the  family;  its  welfare  is  controlled  by 
the  same  principles.  No  matter  what  rigid  rules  the  head 
of  the  house  may  establish  for  the  government  of  its  in- 
mates, morality  and  domestic  peace  and  felicity  can  never 
be  maintained  if  he  opens  his  doors  to  all  sorts  of  charac- 
ters; if  he  admits  the  dishonest,  the  slothful,  the  scheming, 
•the  destructive,  the  polluting. 

Are  socialism,  land-confiscation,  "general  leveling  day  " 
and  anarchy  products  of  American  society  and  institutions? 
Were  not  our  Mosts,  Fieldens,  Spieses,  Linggs,  Gruenhuts, 
Grottkaus,  Schwabs,  Liebnechts,  Hirths,  Schnaubelts,  and  a 
score  of  others  like  them,  born  and  trained  in  the  old  coun- 
try ?  Can  not  all  the  demonstrations  in  America  against  law, 
society,  property,  government  and  peace  be  traced  to  for- 
eigners —  that  is,  foreign-born? 

Is  it  not  absurd  to  enter  upon  a  struggle  to  wipe  up  the 
water  while  still  permitting  the  faucet  to  run? 
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Are  we  not  geese  to  continue  to  gabble  about  making 
America  the  asylum  for  all  the  world,  when  a  part  of  the 
stream  we  are  letting  in  comes  only  to  destroy  that  asylum? 
Very  soon  there  will  be  no  asylum  here,  not  even  for  our- 
selves, if  we  shall  take  no  steps  to  protect  and  preserve  it. 

It  will  be  far  easier  to  keep  out  characters  so  dangerous 
and  wicked  that  they  can  not  be  controlled  in  their  own 
country,  than  to  make  over  or  Americanize  them  here.  Nor 
do  we  want  even  professional  agitators  and  preachers 
against  law,  order,  society  and  government.  The  wicked- 
ness and  oppressions  of  this  world,  whatever  they  may  be, 
can  not  be  cured  by  destroying  the  good  things  that  are  in  it . 

But  there  are  industrial  phases,  separate  from  political 
and  social  dangers,  to  be  considered.  This  Bureau  has  dis- 
covered that  in  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  centers, 
at  least,  the  supply  of  labor  exceeds  the  demand. 

Unrestricted  immigration,  coupled  with  extremely  low 
passage  rates,  has  brought  to  our  shores  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  people  who  could  barely  manage  to  scrape 
money  enough  together  to  reach  the  nearest  seaport. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  immigrants  come  from  the 
rural  districts  of  Europe.  Unaccustomed  to  anything  but 
agricultural  labor,  they  find  themselves  unexpectedly  forced 
upbn  city  life,  obliged  to  find  work  of  any  kind.  The  pur- 
chase of  land  and  the  cultivation  of  farms  by  the  class  of 
immigrants  we  receive  at  present,  is  out  of  the  question,  on 
account  of  a  lack  of  means. 

After  a  short  experience  in  sewer-digging,  or  hod-carry- 
ing, and  in  other  out-door  labor,  they  find  their  way  into 
planing  mills,  breweries,  tanneries,  foundries,  brick  yards, 
and  other  places  where  a  great  deal  of  unskilled  labor  is 
required.  A  visit  to  any  such  place  will  prove  this  assertion. 

Another  respectable  proportion  of  immigrants  take  to  the 
domestic  trades,  such  as  carpentering  and  painting.  They 
soon  find  that  these  trades  in  this  country  are  so  subdivided 
that  one  year's  practice  will  enable  them  to  pass  as  an  ex- 
pert in  some  branch.  They  know,  too.  that  the  smaller 
employers  are  looking  for  them  at  a  little  les3  than  first-class 
wages. 
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A  further  surplussaRO  of  labok*  is  the  children  of  immi- 
grants. Those  that  are  12  years  of  age  and  over^  instead  of 
being  placed  in  schools,  are  at  once  sent  out  to  work;  not 
with  a  view  to  learn  a  trade,  but  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
adding  to  the  family  accumulations. 

There  are  many  places  where  children  are  thus  employed. 
Trunk  factories,  knitting  works,  tinware  factories,  type- 
foundries,  bottling  houses  and  candy  factories,  readily  em- 
ploy them  at  (I  and  $2  per  week. 

What  becomes  of  these  children?  Does  this  class  of  work 
make  skilled  men  and  women  of  them?  Xo.  Does  it  enable 
them  to  lay  the  foondation  for  a  future  livelihood?  No. 
After  having  spent  three  or  four  years  of  the  best  time  of 
their  lives  in  unprofitable  and  automatic  labor,  finding  the 
avenues  to  apprenticeship  in  useful  trades  closed,  and  not 
desirous  of  starting  anew  at  the  same  wages  they  were 
receiving  ^when  but  14  years  of  age,  the  boys  look  for 
employment  in  nondescript  pursuits,  as  porters,  delivery 
clerks,  coachmen,  hostlers,  bartenders,  horse-car  drivers,  or 
anything  which  requires  neither  education  nor  skill. 

It  is  the  class  of  men  drawn  from  this  source  who  give 
the  loudest  expression  to  their  discontent  and  are  always 
ready  for  a  strike. 

The  real  skilled  mechanic  is  never  long  out  of  employ- 
ment. He  is  seldom  identified  with  strikes,  unless  he  is 
forced  into  them  to  save  himself  from  social  ostracism,  com- 
monly called  "  boycotting." 

No  sensible  man  will  deny  the  fact  that  more  mechanical 
skill,  more  taste,  more  art  and  a  better  conception  of  the 
beautiful  are  required  in  all  trades  to-day,  than  there  were 
twenty-five  years  ago.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  in  illustrating 
this  assertion,  at  the  national  convention  of  labor  statisti- 
cians, at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  in  June,  1886,  stated  that  nickel  or- 
namentation alone  created  employment  for  30,000  people. 

In  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  the  greatest  cause  of 
industrial  disturbances  is  to  be  found  in  the  excessive  immi- 
gration and  the  consequent  surplus  of  unskilled  labor,  as 
well  as  the  evil  of  child  labor,  I  am  guided  by  personal  ob- 
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servation,  and  by  the  opinions  of  employers  and  employes 
freely  expressed  upon  the  blanks  issued  from  the  Bureau. 

The  fact  is  potent  even  to  the  casual  observer,  that  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  all  unskilled  labor,  in  Wisconsin  at  least, 
is  performed  by  foreigners.  Nowhere  is  this  line  more  dis- 
tinctly drawn  than  in  the  manipulation  of  railroads.  While 
the  rude  labor  of  grading  and  repairing  is  almost  ex- 
clusively done  by  immigrants,  nearly  all  other  employment, 
from  switching  upward,  is  reserved  for  the  native-born . 

True,  we  hear  of  strikes,  and  extensive  ones,  too,  in  the 
skilled  trades,  but  they  are  generally  of  short  duration,  and 
not  always  a  demand  for  higher  wages.  Where  such  is  the 
case,  it  may  again  be  traced  to  the  employment  of  child 
labor,  or  the  importation  of  foreigners.  Especially  in  the 
cotton  mills  and  in  the  mines  of  Eastern  states  do  we  find 
this  to  be  the  cause. 

The  only  important  and  protracted  strike  of  skilled  me- 
chanics in  the  state,  was  that  of  the  nailers  at  Bay  View. 
What  do  we  find  here?  Of  183  persons  in  all,  but  25  were 
nailers;  except  the  heaters,  all  the  others,  including  the 
feeders,  may  be  classed  as  unskilled  laborers. 

The  strikes  of  the  shoemakers,  tailors  and  coopers  all  bear 
unmistakable  evidence  of  having  been  caused  by  a  surplus- 
sage  of  new-comers,  not  by  a  serious  falling-off  in  the  vol- 
ume or  profits  of  business.  And  so  we  might  go  on,  if  it 
were  necessary. 

I  fully  appreciate  all  that  immigration  has  done  for  Amer- 
ica—  all  the  patience,  skill  and  thrift  it  has  brought  to  us. 
But  we  are  no  longer  in  need  of  it;  we  shall  not  suffer  if 
we  grow  a  little  slower.  Immigration  now  goes  mostly  into 
the  cities,  increasing  the  disproportion  already  too  great  be- 
tween city  and  country  population.  This  is  a  grave  source 
of  danger,  for  the  city  is  the  great  social  volcano  as  well  as 
the  center  of  culture  —  the  nest  where  anarchists,  socialists 
and  bomb-throwers  congregate  to  plot  and  plan.  All  of  our 
disorderly  uprisings  occur  in  cities,  or  originate  in  them. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  call  the  particular  attention  of 
those  who  have  so  much  to  say  about  the  tyranny  of  cap- 
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ital  and  the  desire  of  employers  to  "grind  workingmen 
into  the  dust,"  to  the  views  of  Wisconsin  business  men  on 
immigration. 

The  sentiment  among  them  is  practically  unanimous  in 
favor  of  such  a  restriction  of  it  as  will  tend  to  reduce  the 
surplus  of  rude  labor.  In  this  they  speak  directly  for  wage- 
earners,  not  for  themselves;  for  when  labor  is  most  plenti- 
ful employers  can  secure  it  on  the  most  favorable  terms. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  the  Legislature  will  carefully  consider  the 
views  referred  to  and  take  some  action  intended  to  influence 
congress  to  deal  with  this  vital  question  in  a  manner  to  con- 
serve the  future  welfare  of  the  United  States. 

Views  of  Workingmen. —  On  page  431  will  be  found  the 
beginning  of  the  views  of  workingmen  on  various  subjects, 
and  further  on  in  the  same  chapter,  a  table  compiled  from 
the  returns  made  by  employes  to  the  Bureau. 

These  views  are  very  instructive  as  far  as  they  go,  and 
some  of  them  conspicuous  for  their  wisdom  and  conserva- 
tive tone. 

However,  as  representing  the  great  army  of  wagework- 
ers,  they  are  simply  a  farce.  The  dissatisfied,  the  unsteady 
and  the  thriftless  will  not  reply  to  our  questions,  because 
they  do  not  wish  their  reprehensible  careers  placed  on  record, 
and  many  very  intelligent  men  are  unable  to  do  so,  by  rea- 
son of  their  unfamiliarity  with  the  English  language. 

Generally  speaking,  the  toiler  is  awkward  with  the  pen. 
He  can  think  and  talk,  but  he  can't  write.  But  our  ques- 
tions are  so  simple  that  whoever  understands  the  three  R's 
to  any  extent,  can  answer  them;  and  most  would  do  so  if 
they  kept  their  humble  accounts  in  such  shape  that  they 
really  knew  whether  they  had  saved  money  or  fallen  into 
debt  during  the  year. 

In  all  my  inquiries  for  the  years  1885  and  1886, 1  found  but 
a  single  manual  laborer  who  had  an  accurate  account  of  his 
earnings  and  expenses.  He  knows  the  number  of  hours  of 
work  put  in  during  any  year,  the  hours  of  lost  time  and  the 
cause,  and  his  average  earnings  per  day  and  per  hour.  His 
name  is  William  Mueller,  a  mason  residing  on  13th  Street, 
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Milwaukee.  Having  no  English  education  he  is  forced  to  keep 
his  accounts  in  German.  I  hope  some  of  his  spare  moments 
will  be  utilized  in  teaching  his  fellow  workmen  to  do  like- 
wise. 

Some  years  ago  the  Legislature  was  induced  to  offer  a  large 
prize  for  a  steam  road  wagon.  A  gentleman  residing  at 
Oshkosh  run  his  machine  out  and  took  from  the  state  treas- 
ury the  juicy  sum  of  $5,000.  As  soon  as  this  was  paid  steam 
road  wagons  went  out  of  sight  and  hearing  in  Wisconsin. 
What  was  the  public  gain? 

I  sincerely  wish  the  Legislature  would  offer  a  series  of 
prizes  for  the  best  kept  and  most  intelligently  planned  spec- 
imens of  book-keeping  by  mechanics  and  farmers.  Thous- 
ands and  thousands  of  these  two  classes  owe  their  inability 
to  get  ahead  in  the  world  to  their  failure  to  keep  a  clear  and 
business-like  account  of  their  transactions.  And,  I  believe 
that  if  the  Legislature  would  offer  the  rewards  suggested, 
the  results  would  be  fully  as  beneficial  as  those  arising  from 
appropriations  to  county  and  other  fairs;  and  certainly  as 
much  in  the  interest  of  the  public  as  appropriations  for  steam 
road  wagons. 

Trades  and  Labor  Organizations. —  It  was  intended  to 
insert  in  this  Report  a  census  of  the  various  trades  and 
labor  organizations  in  Wisconsin,  together  with  a  resume 
of  their  objects  and  the  principal  features  of  their  constitu- 
tions and  laws;  but  it  was  crowded  out. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  experience  I  have  gained  will  jus- 
tify a  few  observations  relative  to  labor  organizations — 
especially  as  to  their  aims  and  errors. 

To  start  with,  I  feel  that  wage- workers  had  no  alternative 
but  to  organize.  High  above  them  they  could  see  capi- 
talists, speculators,  corporations,  dealers  and  manufac- 
turers combining  in  their  own  respective  interests;  and 
workingmen,  in  self-defense,  were  forced  to  adopt  the  same 
tactics. 

The  chairs  we  sit  on,  the  whisky  we  drink,  the  medicines 
and  drugs  prescribed  to  preserve  our  life  and  health,  the  oil 
that  lights  our  chambers,  the  lumber  that  shelters  us,  the 
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coal  that  warms  our  homes  and  cooks  our  food  — in  fact, 
almost  every  principal  necessity  is  kept  up  in  price  by  com- 
binations, rings  and  pools. 

In  fact,  one  of  the  most  unprincipled  combinations  in  the 
Union  is  the  coal-ring,  as  it  is  also  the  most  oppressive  to 
the  poor.  If  it  can  not  be  broken  up  otherwise,  I  hope  the 
Legislature  can  devise  a  law  that  will  reach  it.  If  so  they 
could  give  the  people  no  more  righteous  enactment. 

If  it  is  unlawful  for  workingmen  to  combine  and  prevent 
selling  goods  by  the  boycott-conspiracy,  is  it  not  also  unlaw- 
ful for  dealers  to  combine  and  prevent  workingmen  from 
buying  coal  without  paying  more  than  it  is  worth? 

In  view  of  these  facts,  could  labor  do  less  than  organiz® 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  a  living  price  for  its  services? 
I  think  not. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  many  weak  places  in  the  labor 
organizations  of  to-day  —  many  reprehensible  features  and 
proceedings,  and  too  many  are  more  or  less  led  and  con- 
trolled by  from  one  to  three  blatant  and  unbearable  dema- 
gogues. 

These  "leaders,"  beginning  back  to  the  old  Trades- Assem- 
bly and  the  great  cigarmakers'  strike  of  188  L,  and  coming 
down  through  the  8-hour  strike  and  the  K.  of  L.  revival, 
turned  up  as  candidates  for  all  sorts  of  oflSces.  And  the 
workingmen  who  need  the  money  for  books,  clothing,  food 
and  homes,  pay  the  campaign  expenses,  receiving  in  return, 
what?  Not  one  good  thing.  Nothing,  unless  it  be  the  dis- 
trust and  coldness  of  the  remainder  of  the  community,  of 
the  capitalists  and  manufacturers  who  give  them  employ- 
ment. 

Excepting  Dr.  D.  F.  Powell,  of  La  Crosse,  James  Mason 
of  Peshtigo,  and  J.  H.  Fitzgibbon,  of  Marinette,  I  have  had 
no  aid  or  sympathy  from  one  of  those  prominent  in  the  labor 
movement.  In  fact  the  Bureau  has  been  systematically  de- 
nounced and  its  work  impeded  by  all  of  these  so-called 
"leaders,"  save  the  three  just  mentioned,  to  whom  I  now 
extend  my  thanks;  for  they  at  least  attempt  to  do  some 
good  and  reasonable  things  for  their  fellowmen. 
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Laborers  must  abandon  small-fry  politicians  and  so-called 
"  leaders."  They  must  no  longer  organize,  as  is  frequently 
the  case,  for  a  strike  or  revenge. 

And  let  me  say  emphatically,  above  all  things  abandon 
separate  politics.  There  are  now  parties  enough  for  all.  The 
workingman  needs  no  separate  party  nor  a  separate  gov- 
ernment; and  as  for  legislation,  that  which  a  majority  or 
even  a  goodly  proportion  of  the  people  demand,  is  generally, 
if  not  always,  granted. 

There  is  no  better  reason  why  labor  organizations  should 
have  a  separate  ticket  than  why  the  bankers,  horse- jockeys, 
ministers,  saloonkeepers,  manufacturers,  boarding-house 
keepers,  lawyers  and  other  classes  of  the  country  should  go 
into  politics  as  organized  bodies  and  declare  that  no  one  ex- 
cept members  of  their  respective  classes  should  be  elected 
to  office. 

This  entry  of  workingmen  into  politics,  as  such  and  organ- 
ized for  that  purpose,  is  unpropituous.  It  is  a  tendency  to- 
ward the  establishment  of  classes  based  alone  upon  position 
in  life  —  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  weakness,  distrust 
and  rebellion  in  any  country.  When  one  class  is  in  trouble 
all  the  others  are  delighted  and  exerting  themselves  for  its 
injury.  Such  a  condition  of  things  would  soon  destroy  a  re- 
public like  ours. 

Get  out  of  politics,  as  an  organized  class,  workingmen  — 
go  out  on  the  run  and  stay  out.  Vote  for  the  good  men  of 
the  leading  parties  of  the  day,  and  when  you  wish  legisla- 
tion that  you  think  will  be  conducive  to  your  interests,  go 
to  the  Legislature  in  a  dignified  and  gentlemanly  way,  and 
if  it  is  proper  you  will  get  it. 

Do  not  be  too  ugly  with  what  you  call  "scabs"  and  "rats." 
Many  of  them  demand  your  pity  instead  of  deserving  your 
hatred.  Those  most  in  need  of  money  will  always  work  for 
the  least  pay.  When  hard  times  come,  with  their  pressures 
and  reductions,  the  married  man  will  displace  the  single; 
the  woman  the  married  man  and  at  last  the  child  will  dis- 
place the  woman.  Sometimes,  therefore,  duty  to  family  or 
sick  ones,  or  to  himself,  may  compel  a  man  to  be  a  "scab." 

After  all,  the  question  is  not  so  much  one  of  higher  wages 
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as  it  is  of  how  to  properly  use  whatever  we  may  receive.- 
Who  goes  to  the  spring  with  a  leaking  pail  ?  The  miller's- 
poDd  will  not  fill  so  long  as  the  dam  has  rents.  It  is  diges- 
tion, not  eating,  that  makes  us  fat  —  saving,  not  receiving,, 
that  makes  us  rich. 

In  some  respects  labor  organizations  have  assumed  a  too 
extensive  system  of  dictation.  They  have  attempted  to  es- 
tablish minority  rule  even  over  workingmen,  and,  as  is  well 
known,  have  enforced,  or  attempted  to  enforce,  by  strikes 
and  boycotts,  shop  and  factory  rules  in  the  making  of 
which  the  proprietors  were  permitted  to  have  no  part.  In 
retaliation  employers  have  adopted  shop-rules  that  are  a  dis- 
grace to  the  age. 

This  is  not  right,  and  therefore  it  will  not  last. 

They  have  undertaken  to  say  how  many  young  men  in 
Milwaukee  or  any  other  city  shall  learn  to  be  moulders,  or 
printers,  etc.,  and  that  no  man  who  does  not  belong  to  their 
organization  shall  have  work  at  their  particular  trade  in 
their  particular  city. 

As  organized  labor  does  not  comprise  over  one-nineteenth 
of  the  labor  of  the  country,  it  is  not  right  for  its  leaders  to 
attempt  to  set  themselves  up  as  autocratic  rulers  of  the  in- 
dustrial world. 

In  Wisconsin  there  are  not  less  than  300,000  wage- work- 
ers; yet  a  few  brawlers  in  Milwaukee,  followed  by  perhaps 
one  or  two  thousand  honest  and  sincere  workingmen,  at- 
tempted, by  strikes,  boycotts  and  force,  to  inaugurate  the 
eight-hour  day. 

There  are  about  350,000  voters  in  Wisconsin,  yet  a  half- 
dozen  Knights  of  Labor  "  leaders  "  in  Milwaukee  have  suc- 
ceeded in  forming  a  new  political  party  with  the  claim  that 
no  other  is  fit  for  the  suffrages  of,  or  can  represent,  the  peo- 
ple. But  I  must  say,  in  justice  to  the  staid  and  steady  old 
unions,  that  but  very  few  of  their  members  are  found  in 
these  political  maneuvres. 

The  Horseshoers'  Union  of  Milwaukee  will  not  allow  any 
of  its  members  to  set  a  machine-made  shoe.  This  is  retro- 
gression, not  progression.  The  Masons'  Union  of  Milwaukee 
will  not  work  or  associate  or  have  anything  to  do  with  any 

iii— P.  A.  F. 
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of  the  3,000  masons  in  Wisconsin  or  the  120,000  in  the  United 
States  who  do  not  belong  to  their  organization.  And  so  I 
might  go  on;  but  these  instances  fully  illustrate  what  I 
have  said  concerning  minority  rule  and  the  injustice  of  it. 

Unionism  in  England  is  very  old;  but  we  see  nothing 
there  of  boycotting,  personal  ostracism  and  unlawful  or  un- 
just proceedings.  There  the  various  organizations  create 
funds  for  libraries,  halls,  manufactories  and  supply-stores; 
for  injured,  sick  and  superannuated  members  and  for  be- 
nevolent and  educational  purposes.  There  they  aim  to 
educate,  to  lift  up  and  protect  and  to  elevate  the  standard  of 
skill  and  morality  of  their  members.  There  they  do  not  enter 
as  organizations  into  politics,  do  not  denounce  employers, 
nor  plot  to  ruin  business. 

In  England  the  unions  know  the  exact  cost  of  raw  mater- 
ials, the  percentage  of  waste,  taxes,  insurance,  wear  of 
machinery,  interest  on  capital,  cost  of  labor;  also  the  prices 
of  finished  articles  at  home  and  abroad,  cost  of  transporta- 
tion, storage  and  wharfage,  and  the  proprietor's  profits  and 
losses.  What  union  in  Wisconsin  knows  these  important 
facts  or  makes  a  close  study  of  them?  As  stated  heretofore, 
the  members  do  not  even  study  and  keep  track  of  their  own 
affairs. 

But  the  English  unions  were  much  the  same  during  their 
earlier  years.  They  knew  that  organization  meant  power 
and  felt  that  they  should  do  something  to  demonstrate  it, 
much  like  a  boy  with  a  new  pair  of  boots,  who  thinks  he 
must  kick  everything  he  can  see. 

They  learned  better  after  a  long  and  bitter  as  well  as  a 
bloody  struggle,  and  our  domestic  unions  must  profit  by 
their  experience,  must  come  to  the  same  mode  ot  procedure. 
The  restless  and  talkative  *Meaders,"  so-called,  may  advise 
differently,  but  time  will  prove  the  truth  of  what  is  said 
here. 

Trades  unions  have  an  enormous  power  to  demoralize  bus- 
iness and  make  capital  timid.  When  capital  retires,  labor 
suffers.  The  man  who  casts  away  his  food  must  starve. 
What  rational  course  is  there,  then,  for  imions  but  to  reverse 
the  prevailing  tactics  of  the  day?    Why  not  use  this  enor- 
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mous  power  for  the  upbuilding  of  business  and  consequently 
of  themselves? 

Notwithstanding  the  many  errors  they  have  fallen  into, 
trades  unions  have  been  a  great  blessing  in  more  than  one 
direction.  They  have  been  the  means  of  making  working- 
men  acquainted  with  each  other;  of  spreading  information 
concerning  the  extent  and  diversity  of  industries;  of  pro- 
voking discussions  among  artisans,  which  is  always  benefi- 
cial; of  enlisting  the  oratory  of  the  pulpit  and  the  com- 
ment and  resources  of  the  press;  of  bringing  forth  many 
books  on  the  labor  problem;  of  inducing  much  new  legisla- 
tion; of  turning  the  attention  of  the  entire  world  to  the  condi- 
tion, progress  and  needs  of  the  great  army  of  burden-bearers. 

No  improvement  in  a  class  of  school-boys  was  ever  more 
marked  than  the  intellectual  change  I  have  seen  for  the  bet- 
ter among  a  large  portion  of  the  wage-earners  of  Wiscon- 
sin during  the  three  and  one-half  years  I  have  been  in  this 
Bureau.  They  are  giving  more  thought  to  public  affairs, 
more  attention  to  legislation,  more  time  to  reading  and -dis- 
cussion. Where,  three  years  ago,  we  had  no  real  labor  news- 
paper, we  now  have  eight  or  ten  in  Wisconsin,  and  some 
of  them  very  creditable  publications. 

In  this  connection  I  can  not  refrain  from  calling  attention 
to  the  remarkable  manner  in  which  the  labor  problem  has 
surged  to  the  front.  In  organs,  advocates,  unions,  societies 
and  assemblies,  mostly  the  growth  of  this  decade,  it  far  out- 
strips the  anti-slavery  phalanx  in  1860.  Does  this  not  mean 
something  ?  Yes;  but  it  means  nothing  dangerous,  nothing 
destructive,  nothing  wrong,  nothing  even  radical. 

We  do  not  ask  for  labor  anything  so  sweeping  as  the 
signing  of  the  bill  of  rights  by  King  John,  nor  as  the  Re- 
formation; nothing  equal  to  the  material  changes  wrought 
by  Alexander,  of  Russia,  when  he  freed  23,000,000  serfs,  nor 
of  the  immortal  edict  of  Lincoln  which  stripped  the  withes 
of  bondage  from  the  South. 

Whatever  a  few  noisy  radicals  may  ''  demand,"  the  con- 
servative, honest  masses  of  laborers  ask  for  nothing  but 
right,  for  justice;  and  that,  in  due  time,  they  expect  to  ob- 
tain, for  it  is  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
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But  every  great  forward  movement  has  its  periods  of  con- 
vulsions, upheavals  and  disaster.  That  period,  in  the  labor 
movement,  is  the  one  from  which  we  are  barely  emerging, 
and  which  is  characterized  by  Cannon  Farrar  as  the 
"  ground-swell  in  the  great  ocean  of  humanity  which  for- 
bodes  a  storm  which  will  soon  cover  the  whole  surface  with 
heaving  waves." 

We  have  seen  Farrar's  rising  storm,  knew  what  it  meant 
and  know  how  it  will  end.  The  motion  of  the  ocean  keeps 
its  waters  ever  pure;  volcanic  eruptions  relieve  the  pressure 
from  our  interior  fires;  the  terriffic  storms  that  burst  in  the 
valleys  and  sweep  the  mountains,  rive  here  and  there  an 
oak  and  destroy  some  life  and  property,  it  is  true,  but  after 
they  have  passed  how  sweet  and  fresh  is  nature,  how  pure 
and  invigorating  the  air! 

"Bright  bums  the  fire 
When  wrongs  expire." 

Convict  iafeor.— Although  there  seems  to  be  a  general 
sentiment  throughout  several  of  our  northern  states  against 
contracting  convict  labor,  little  or  no  effort  has  been  made 
to  devise  a  better  system  to  take  the  place  of  it.  This  is 
wrong.  It  will  not  do  for  a  man  to  say  that  potatoes,  bread 
and  meat  are  bad  for  his  wife  and  children,  and  so  cut  them 
off.  He  must  provide  better,  at  least  other  articles  of  food, 
before  abolishing  those. 

I  believe  that  the  present  system  of  contract  convict  labor 
is  doomed  in  the  northern  states,  yet  we  can  not  and  should 
not  abolish  it  until  we  have  provided  something  to  take  its 
place.  That,  now,  is  the  great  problem.  Nor  can  we  tem- 
porize with  it,  for  criminals  we  shall  have  with  us  forever. 

From  a  commercial  standpoint  we  have  not  38  states,  only 
one  state.  My  own  opinion  is,  therefore,  that  to  abolish 
prison  contracts  in  Wisconsin  while  they  remain  in  force  in 
other  states  will  help  our  manufacturers  very  little.  Our 
Legislature  can  not  shut  out  the  prison  threshing  machines 
of  Minnesota,  the  cheap  prison  wagons  of  Texas,  nor  the 
prison  hardware  of  New  York.  If  congress  can  say  that  no 
prison  product,  contract  or  otherwise,  shall  be  sold  outside  of 
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the  state  in  which  it  is  made,  the  whole  matter  will  soon  be 
adjusted.  Otherwise  I  think  that  the  several  states  should, 
by  commissioners  appointed  for  that  purpose,  meet  and 
agree  upon  a  plan  of  action  that  shall  be  as  nearly  uniform 
as  possible  as  to  the  time  of  abandoning  contracts,  at  least. 

By  reference  to  page  457  it  will  be  seen  that  the  most  com* 
prehensive  move  toward  dealing  with  the  prison  contract 
system  in  a  practical  manner,  was  undertaken  at  Chicago 
on  August  26, 1886.  The  report  of  the  committee  appointed 
at  that  time  to  devise  a  method  of  employing  penal  labor, 
will  probably  be  complete  by  Jan.  1, 1887,  and  will  be  pro- 
mulgated in  every  state  of  the  Union. 

But  wiiatever  may  be  the  outcome  of  this  anti-contract 
agitation,  I  can  assure  our  psople  now,  that  any  change  we 
can  now  think  of,  will  result  ih  an  increase  in  the  cost  of 
prison  management. 

Considered  merely  in  its  relation  to  the  state  treasury,  the 
contract  system  is  undoubtedly  the  best — the  most  econom- 
ical. Any  burdens  however,  which  arise  from  competition, 
fall  upon  a  few  under  that  system,  while  some  other  may  be 
devised  by  which  the  burdens  may  be  made  to  fall  upon  the 
many. 

The  state  ought  not  to  conduct  its  business,  if  it  can  be 
avoided,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  one  citizen  bear,  propor- 
tionate to  his  property,  greater  burdens  than  another. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  loose 
thought  and  misinformation  afloat  concerning  prison  con- 
tracts and  their  actual  eflfect  on  labor  and  manufacturing. 
The  replies  of  manufacturers  given  on  pages  453  to  457  con- 
clusively show  that  fact. 

Our  manufacturers,  in  common  with  professional  reform- 
ers, also  show  a  lack  of  candid  thought  in  devising  methods 
of  employing  convicts.  Most  of  them  have  "  no  suggestions 
to  make;"  the  next  largfest  number  wish  to  have  prisoners  put 
to  "  breaking  stone  and  making  roads,"  while  a  few  think 
they  should  manufacture  the  boots,  shoes,  clothing,  and 
other  articles  used  in  our  state  institutions. 

Those  who  had  "  no  suggestions  to  make  "  belong  to  the 
class  afore  mentioned,  who  cut  off  bread,  meat  and  potatoes 
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without  providing  any  other  or  better  foods  to  take  their 
place.  Those  who  favor  breaking  stone  and  road-making 
can  not  have  carefully  considered  our  climate,  our  methods 
of  making  roads,  the  enormous  cost  of  guarding,  feeding, 
sheltering  and  working  prisoners  here  and  there  through- 
out our  wide  domain,  and  the  utter  lack  of  discipline  that 
must  of  necessity  follow  such  a  system,  which  would  simply 
be  a  great  chain-gang  competing  against  the  unskilled  labor 
of  the  state. 

To  my  mind  this  is  the  most  cruel  and  indefensible  of  all 
state  competition.  The  skilled  artisan  can,  by  reason  of 
his  larger  earnings,  greater  power  of  production  and  greater 
self-supporting  ability,  stand  a  reduction  in  wages  or  a 
change  in  circumstances  that  forces  him  into  a  new  trade; 
but  when  the  man  who  is  unable,  by  reason  of  his  inferior 
education  and  less  brilliant  natural  endowments,  to  do  any- 
thing but  rude  labor,  is  deprived  of  that  labor,  or  his  scanty 
earnings  are  decimated,  he  indeed  must  suffer;  he  has  no  av- 
enue of  escape;  and  a  certain  amount  of  food,  warmth  and 
clothing  is  as  necessary  to  the  rude  laborer  as  to  the  skilled 
artisan  or  the  nabob. 

Another  class  believes  our  penal  population  should  be,  as 
is  stated  on  page  457,  employed  in  manufacturing  the  cloth- 
ing, hosiery,  caps,  boots  and  shoes,  required  by  the  inmates 
of  our  various  institutions.  For  obvious  reasons  our  delin- 
quent and  insane,  attending  no  soirees,  weddings,  funerals  or 
operas,  use  but  a  small  amount  of  clothing,  and  that  of  the 
very  plainest  character,  to  make  which  would  not  keep  50 
persons  busy  during  the  year,  while  we  actually  have  about 
2,200  in  our  asylums,  the  institute  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and 
the  reform  school;  and  they  can  not  be  deprived  of  employ- 
ment without  serious  results.  Probably  those  who  favor 
this  plan  do  not  understand  how  the  work  done  by  convicts 
and  delinquents  in  Wisconsin,  is  alre&dy  varied. 

At  Waupun  360  men  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
boots  and  shoes  under  contract  with  M.  D.  Wells  &  Co.,  of 
Chicago,  at  50  cents  each  per  da 7.  This  contract,  made  in 
January,  1883,  will  expire  on  January  1,  1889.  Early  in 
1886,  Wells  &  Co.  signed  an  agreement  presented  by  the 
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Knif^hts  of  Labor,  under  threats  of  a  general  boycott, 
pledging^  themselves  not  to  renew  this  contract;  but  our 
courts  hold  that  an  agreement  made  under  stress  or  by  rea- 
son of  threats  is  null  and  void. 

At  Waukesha  from  60  to  80  boys  in  the  reform  school,  are 
making  coarse  boots  and  shoes.  They  have  machinery,  but 
the  boots  are  very  plain  and  heavy — for  farmers,  boys  and 
woodsmen.  There  are  also  between  20  and  30  boys  in  this 
institution  making  hosiery.  They  use  machines,  but  they 
are  of  the  old-fashioned  pattern,  run  by  hand*. 

In  the  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Delavan,  the 
inmates  make  boots  and  shoes  and  slippers  by  hand  only. 
The  slippers,  which  comprise  the  principal  product  of  this 
institution,  are  used  mostly  by  the  inmates  of  our  state  asy- 
lums for  insane. 

At  Waukesha  the  boys  make  their  own  clothing,  caps, 
shirts,  boots  and  shoes  and  raise  much  of  their  own  food  on 
the  state  farm.  In  the  asylums  for  insane  including  that  at 
Milwaukee,  inmates  make  and  repair  most  of  their  own 
clothing,  and  this  employment,  as  a  part  of  the  attempt  to 
cure  insanity,  is  an  absolute  necessity. 

At  Waupun  the  men  make  their  own  clothing,  caps,  etc., 
and  work  on  the  farm,  while  the  women  are  employed  in 
sewing  and  repairing. 

The  Milwaukeee  County  House  of  Correction  manufac- 
tures chairs,  owning  its  own  machinery,  and  stock,  the 
inmates  also  making  their  own  wearing  apparrel.  The  in- 
spector belongs  to  the  National  Chair  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation on  the  same  footing  as  private  institutions,  and 
since  joining  that  organization  does  not  cut  prices.  This,  I 
think,  is  a  very  significant  fact.  It  shows  that  manufac- 
turers are  not  afraid  of  present  competition  so  long  as  pre- 
vailing prices  are  maintained. 

I  wish  also  to  call  the  attention  of  those  favoring  what  is 
called  the  "  state-account  system"  to  the  strong  complaints 
made  by  several  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers  against  the 
competition  of  the  reform  school  at  Waukesha.  There  the 
state  owns  everything,  uses  inferior  machinery,  employs 
nothing  but  boy-  labor  and  sells  whenever  and  wherever  it  can. 
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Our  state  prison  was  formerly  run  on  that  plan,  but  the  result- 
ing evils  so  stirred  up  manufacturers  that  the  present  con- 
tract system  was  devised  to  take  its  place. 

We  now  see,  even  by  this  superficial  glance,  that  our 
Legislature  will  have  many  things  to  consider  in  dealing 
with  the  question  of  prison  labor;  and  professional  agita- 
tors, reformers  and  manufacturers  who  demand  the  abolish- 
ment of  the  contract  system  fall  far  short  of  their  full  duty 
and  of  statesmanlike  conduct  when  they  neglect  and  refuse 
to  lend  their  aid  toward  devising  some  suitable  plan  to  take 
the  place  of  that  which  they  propose  to  destroy. 

My  recommendation  is:  Let  the  contracts  run  until  we 
shall  have  discovered  and  prepared  to  put  in  operation, 
something  besides  idleness  as  a  substitute  for  them.  But  if  the 
labor  of  our  prisoners  shall  be  Qontracted  again  after  Jany. 
1,  1889,  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the  employment 
should  be  diversified;  that  two  or  more  other  branches  of 
manufacturing  should  be  added  to  that  of  boots  and  shoes, 
so  as  to  equalize  competition  amongst  the  various  industries 
of  the  state. 

Factory  Inspection. — To  my  mind  the  duties  of  the  Fac- 
try  Inspector  are  of  great  importance.  It  is  his  business 
more  particularly  than  that  of  any  other  officer  of  the  Bu- 
reau, to  enforce  the  laws  in  respect  of  fire  escapes,  child 
labor  and  the  general  health  and  safety  of  workpeople. 
Through  him  they  can  derive  some  direct  benefit;  by  him 
in  many  cases  they  are  rescued  from  danger;  his  efforts 
here  and  there  result  in  providing  employes  decently  with 
necessary  conveniences.  How  important,  then,  that  he  be 
alert,  ambitious  and  unmoved  by  the  influence  of  friendship, 
society,  politics  or  wealth. 

In  several  instances  inducements  have  been  held  out  to 
the  Factory  Inspector  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  his 
official  action.  This  was  doubtless  done  under  a  misappre- 
hension. The  Factory  Inspector  is  not  authorized  to  accept 
favors  of  this  kind.  Bribes  should  be  sent  direct  to  the 
Labor  Commissioner  at  Madison. 

The  Appendix  of  this  volume  is  the  Report  of  the  Factory 
Inspector.    As  the  office  was  new  he  attempted  to  enforce 
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the  law  without  resorting  to  prosecutions,  hoping  that  time 
would  so  far  educate  the  people  as  to  make  lawsuits  finally 
unnecessary.  He  has  not  been  wholly  disappointed,  though 
several  suits  are  now  pending  in  the  preliminary  stage.  He 
began  in  the  large  cities  and  has  given  attention  more  partic- 
ularly to  the  larger  establishments  in  those  cities.  Sometimes 
an  entire  day  has  not  sufficed  to  inspect  a  single  factory  and 
come  to  an  understanding  with  the  proprietors.  Frequent- 
ly .the  Inspector  has  been  compelled  to  go  from  three  to 
eight  times  over  the  road  to  interior  cities  in  order  to  en- 
force the  laws  without  issuing  warrants,  someti  mes  taking 
with  him  the  Commissioner  and  the  Deputy.  This  entails  a 
large  expense  as  well  as  consumes  much  time;  exhausts 
means  that  we  need  and  expect  next  terra  to  use  for  other 
purposes. 

Next  year  the  Factory  Inspector  will  have  to  proceed 
more  summarily,  else  he  will  not  live  to  complete  his  work. 
If  he  should  inspect  three  shops  per  day,  he  could  complete 
his  task  in  a  little  over  three  years.  But  he  can  not  go 
straight  on  without  turning  back.  Factories  are  like  gar- 
dens, which,  cultivated  and  weeded  once  are  not  done  for- 
ever; you  must  turn  right  around  and  go  over  them  again, 
or  be  swamped  by  a  noxious  growth.  In  the  same  manner 
are  we  compelled  to  keep  an  incessant  watch  on  institutions 
in  which  child  labor  is  profitable,  or  they  will  return  to  vio- 
lations of  the  law.  Bye  and  bye,  however,  I  think  our  Fac- 
tory Inspector  can  cover  the  state  better  than  at  present, 
though  he  has  an  enormous  task  before  him. 

Children  in  Factories. —  From  the  returns  of  those  em- 
ployes who  reported  to  the  Bureau,  a  table  was  compiled 
(see  page  485),  showing  the  employment  of  2%l  children 
under  14,  and  7  under  12  years  of  age.  Those  under  12  were 
shingle  packers,  temporarily  employed,  and  generally  the 
children  of  proprietors. 

When  the  Bureau  was  organized,  there  were,  as  near  as 
could  be  estimated,  600  children  under  12,  illegally  employed. 
Now  we  know  of  none. 

I  think  the  law  in  reference  to  children  in  factories  should 
be  modified.    Up  to  the  age  of  14  certainly,  boys  and  girls 
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should  be  in  school  —  not  one  allowed  in  any  factory,  work- 
shop or  store —  except  the  children  of  proprietors.  There 
are  adults  enough  in  Wisconsin  to  perform  all  the  labor  re- 
quired for  necessities  or  luxuries. 

The  children  of  to-day  will  be  the  world  of  to-morrow.  If 
they  are  ignorant,  wages  will  average  downward,  crime  up- 
ward, national  character  weaker,  public  morals  lower.  The 
two  great  questions  of  the  hour  are.  How  shall  we  check  the 
tide  of  immigration,  and  What  shall  we  do  with  our  boy^? 

I  appeal  to  l^islators  with  families  to  earnestly  consider 
this  matter,  remembering  that  in  so  doing  they  will  build 
for  the  future.  Girls  should  be  excluded  from  tobacco  ware- 
houses, factories,  rag-picking  chambers  and  workshops  of 
all  kinds,  until  after  they  are  old  enough  to  understand  the 
responsibility  they  owe  to  themselves.  Some  have  this  under- 
standing at  14  and  some  at  18.  Girls  under  14  certainly 
should  be  kept  out  of  the  promiscuous  company  of  work- 
shops, where  the  wholesome  influence  and  restraint  of  pa- 
rent or  guardian  is  unknown.  Here  is  where  some  of  them 
lose  the  instincts  of  modesty. 

Keep  children  out  of  the  factories  for  their  own  sakes,  for 
the  sake  of  the  future,  for  the  sake  of  the  labor  of  to-day 
that  is  superabundant  eviBry  where. 

The  law  intended  to  keep  children  out  of  factories  should 
also  apply  to  shops,  stores  and  commercial  pursuits.  I  can 
find  no  good  reason  for  the  discriminations  in  our  present 
law,  and  hope  there  will  be  none  in  the  laws  of  the  future. 

Compulsory  Education,— Omt  compulsory  education  law 
is  inoperative  —  has  been  a  dead  letter  since  its  enactment 
in  1879.  Our  labor  organizations  continue  to  call  for  com- 
pulsory educations  laws,  not  knowing,  because  of  their 
"  inpcuous  desuetude,"  that  we  already  have  them. 

There  are  about  16,000  officers  liable  for  the  enforcement 
of  these  laws;  and  if  they  would  do  their  duty,  I  would  have 
little  or  no  difficulty  in  enforcing  the  act  keeping  children 
under  12  out  of  factories  and  workshops.  If  the  law  of  1879 
is  defective,  amend  it;  if  it  is  not  defective,  enact  severe  pen- 
alties for  its  enforcement.  If  it  is  a  good  law,  it  should  be 
active;  if  bad,  it  is  a  shame  to  have  it  on  the  books. 
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Fire-escapes.— The  laws  in  relation  to  fire-escapes  are 
very  rigid.  Some  structures  are  safe  without  such  escapes 
as  are  technically  required  by  law,  yet  the  Factory  Inspector 
has  no  discretion;  he  must  order  the  proprietor  to  obey  the 
exact  terms  of  the  statute.  I  think  the  fire-escape  law 
should  be  modified  a  little,  or  the  Inspector  should  be  given 
some  discretion.  He  frequently  finds  buildings  connected 
by  bridges,  the  very  best  of  escapes,  and  otherwise  pro- 
tected, so  that  the  technical  escape  of  the  law  is  not  re- 
quired. 

With  hotels  there  is,  outside  of  Milwaukee,  little  attempt 
made  tu  obey  chapter  375,  laws  of  1885.  This  Bureau  is  not 
commanded  by  law  to  enforce  this  chapter,  but  section  6, 
chapter  247,  laws  of  1885,  says  we  "may"  do  so.  We  have 
compelled  a  few  dangerous  hotels  to  put  up  escapes,  and  as 
soon  as  the  factories,  which,  according  to  law,  we  "must'^ 
look  alter,  shall  have  been  inspected,  hotels  will  receive  at- 
tention. 

Nevertheless,  I  went  so  far  as  to  send  blanks  to  all  the 
hotels  in  Wisconsin,  asking  for  exact  information  concern- 
ing their  height,  number  of  rooms,  fire-escapes,  watchmen, 
etc.  I  found,  of  those  two  or  more  stories  in  height,  55 
having  night  watchmen,  19  with  fire-escapes  of  iron,  70  with 
escapes  of  wood,  3  with  escapes  of  brick  and  3  with  escapes 
of  rope,  while  4  reported  fire-escape  elevators. 

Wisconsin  has  seen  several  disastrous  hotel  fires,  about 
one  hundred  lives  having  been  lost  through  them  during 
the  last  ten  years.  It  is  now  time  to  make  all  inns  safe,  or 
as  nearly  so  as  possible;  and  I  think  that  where  life  or  limb 
is  lost  in  hotels  not  complying  with  the  law,  in  case  of  fire, 
the  persons  guilty  of  the  neglect  should  be  held  responsible 
by  specific  statute  for  the  limb  and  life  so  lost. 

Our  public  buildings  are  not  all  properly  provided  with 
fire-escapes.  I  called  the  attention  of  Elisha  W.  Keyes, 
chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of 
University  Regents,  to  the  fire-escape  law  and  he  at  once 
took  steps  which  resulted  in  placing  a  good  escape  on 
Ladies'  Hall,  the  home  of  a  large  number  of  the  lady  stu- 
dents of  the  State  University.    He  said  it  ought  to  be  done 
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and  he  would  do  it,  though  he  did  not  think  the  law  reached 
the  case. 

I  also  asked  the  State  Board  of  Supervision  whether  they 
felt  bound  to  take  notice  of  the  moral  obligation  of  the  State 
to  erect  escapes  on  such  of  the  state  institutions  as  needed 
them.  They  replied  that  the  matter  had  already  engaged 
their  attention  and  would  receive  their  further  notice. 
Subsequently,  they  caused  to  be  erected  iron  escapes  on  the 
Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Dalavan,  and  also  ex- 
amined other  state  buildings. 

As  stated  by  N.  Smith  for  the  Board,  in  his  letter  to  me, 
the  two  state  hospitals  for  insane  have"  inside  fire-escapes 
of  iron  surrounded  by  brick  walls." 

The  State  Prison,  of  course,  has  no  need  of  fire-escapes. 
The  cell  wings  are  of  solid  stone  and  the  cells  —  ceilings, 
sides  and  floors  are  of  the  same  material. 

The  blind  and  the  deaf  mutes  need,  perhaps,  more 
thorough  protection  than  any  other  classes.  At  Delavan, 
as  stated,  the  Board  has  taken  steps  to  aflford  such  protec- 
tion as  was  deemed  necessary,  and  the  other  institutions, 
including  the  several  buildings  now  in  course  of  erection  at 
Sparta  for  dependent  children,  will  be  provided  with  what- 
ever safeguards  they  may  need. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  have  the  Board  take  hold  of  this 
matter,  for  I  could  not  escape  the  conclusion  that.if  the  State 
required  her  citizens,  under  severe  penalties,  to  provide 
means  of  escape  from  fire  in  factories,  hotels,  and  other 
buildings,  she  was  logically  and  morally  bound  to  make  the 
same  provisions  of  safety  in  the  structures  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  her  and  occupied  by  students,  delinquents,  de- 
pendent children,  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  insane.  And 
doing  so  through  her  proper  officers,  gives  the  Bureau  and 
Factory  Inspector  a  moral  backing  they  could  not  have 
otherwise. 

I  call  tin  attention  of  the  Legislature  to  the  fact  that  this 
Bureau  was  unable  to  compel  Passavant  Hospital,  in  Mil- 
waukee, to  erect  much-needed  fire-escapes;  and  that  it  has 
no  power  to  coerce  any  such  institution,  whether  belonging 
to  a  county,  to  some  religious  organization  or  to  private  in- 
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dividuals.  This  power  should  reside  either  in  the  Bureau  or 
with  some  local  oflBcer. 

Semi'Annual  Tax-Payments. —  In  Germany  taxes  may  be 
paid  quarterly,  in  Ohio  and  Iowa  semi-annually.  In  the 
Netherlands  taxes  are  payable  in  such  installments  as 
please  the  citizen,  up  to  ten,  within  a  year,  without  interest, 
fines  or  fees.  In  1885, 1  favored  the  Hooker  bill  to  establish 
semi-annual  tax-payments  in  Milwaukee,  but  the  nceasure 
failed;  and  further  thought  adds  to  the  conviction  that  such 
a  law  should  be  enacted,  not  for  Milwaukee  alone,  but  to 
apply  to  the  entire  state.  It  would  be  a  great  relief  to  the 
poor,  tax-paying  time  now  coming  on  with  winter  and  the 
extraordinary  expenditures  of  the  year. 

Collecting  Wages. —  Many  instances  might  be  cited  where 
laborers  —  more  especially  domestic  and  hotel  servants  — 
are  cheated  out  of  their  wages.  If  there  is  any  person  in 
the  world  who  ought  to  be  able  to  collect  wages  earned  and 
due,  it  is  the  young  woman  so  circumstanced  that  she  is 
obliged  to  go  out  among  strangers  as  a  servant. 

In  1881,  J.  F.  Ware,  of  Fond  du  Lac,  presented  a  bill  in  the 
Legislature  to  make  all  property,  of  whatsoever  kind  ex- 
cept homesteads,  liable  for  the  wages  of  laborers  and  serv- 
ants. The  report  of  the  judiciary  committee  was  favorable, 
but  the  bill  failed. 

Of  course  no  law  can  collect  from  a  worthless  or  property- 
iess  person;  but  I  think  the  Ware  bill,  or  a  similar  one  not 
less  comprehensive,  should  be  enacted. 

Railway  Employes. —  I  find  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  re- 
enactment  of  section  1816,  Revised  Statutes,  which  holds 
railway  corporations  "  liable  for  all  damages  sustained  by 
any  agent  or  servant  thereof  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of 
any  other  agent  or  servant  thereof  without  contributory 
negligence  on  his  part  *  *  and  no  contract,  rule  or  regula- 
tion between  any  such  corporation,  and  any  agent  or  serv- 
ant shall  impair  or  diminish  such  liability." 

This  law  was  drafted  by  Judge  Harlow  S.  Orton,  for 
Robert  McCurdy,  a  senator  from  Winnebago  county,  who 
introduced  it  in  1873.    It  became  a  law  in  1874,  and  was  re- 
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pealed  in  1880,  though  not  on  account  of  any  demand  by 
railway  employes. 

Railroading  is  extra>hazardous  employment^  and  laws 
made  in  respect  of  those  engaged  in  it  should  be  based  on 
that  theory.  The  statutes  compel  insurance  companies  to 
pay  2  per  cent,  of  all  their  premiums  into  the  treasury  of 
any  local  fire  company  containing  30  or  more  members.  I 
am  of  opinion  that  we  should  extend  the  principle  to  rail- 
way corporations  and  require  them  to  make  annual  contri- 
butions for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  hospitals 
for  their  injured  employes,  and  to  create  a  sinking  fund  out 
of  which  to  pay  insurance  on  lives  lost  while  on  duty,  as 
well  as  pensions  for  legs,  arms,  hands  and  other  disabilities. 

In  creating  such  a  system  the  value  of  a  life  would  have 
to  be  fixed  by  law,  and  the  peasions  to  be  paid  for  legs,  arms, 
hands,  fingers,  etc.,  would  also  have  to  be  regulated  by  stat- 
ute, after  the  manner  of  federal  pensions. 

No  doubt  any  attempt  to  inaugurate  this  plan  would  fail 
to  meet  the  approval  of  the  railways,  though  there  is  no 
questioning  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  estabilish  it; 
and  I  believe  it  would  prove  more  economical  for  the  cor- 
porations than  the  present  method  of  paying  jury  awards  at 
the  end  of  long  and  costly  suits. 

The  old  common-law  rule  of  negligence  or  carelessness  of 
oo- employe  by  which  corporations  now  escape  liability,  was 
made  long  before  the  days  of  railways,  steamships  and  com- 
plicated and  dangerous  machinery,  and  can  not  apply  to  the 
present.  Our  laws  as  well  as  justice  should  keep  pace  with 
the  advance  of  civilization. 

The  matter  will  probably  come  before  the  Legislature  of 
1887,  and  in  behalf  of  25,000  railway  servants  in  Wisconsin, 
who  will  have  no  lobby  at  Madison,  I  beg  that  no  injustice 
shall  be  done  to  them  either  by  acting  or  failing  to  act 
thereon. 

Taxation  of  Mortgages, —  Attempts  have  been  made  to  en- 
act laws  in  this  state  taxing  mortgages,  but  they  have  all 
failed.  In  this  matter  there  is  ft  sharp  conflict  of  interests. 
Those  who  own  mortgages  always  have  a  large  lobby  pres- 
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eat  to  oppose  any  law  looking  to  their  taxation,  while  those 
whose  possessions  are  mortgaged  are  too  poor  to  send  lobby- 
ists to  represent  their  interests  and  urge  the  justice  of  their 
demands. 

Organiz3d  labor  now  asks  the  passage  of  a  law  that  shall 
tax  only  so  much  of  the  value  of  unencumbered  property 
as  exceeds  the  mortgage  thereon,  and  the  payment  of  taxes 
on  the  mortgage  by  its  holder. 

Weekly  Cash  TFagres.— There  is  something  of  a  demand 
for  compulsory  payment  of  wages  in  cash  every  week. 
Some  call  this  "mob  law,"  but  it  isn  t.  Such  a  law  would  at 
once  do  away  entirely  with  the  truck  system  and  enable 
wage-earners  to  purchase  everything  for  cash.  So  far  it 
would,  beyond  doubt,  prove  beneficial;  while  on  the  other 
hand  it  would  increase  the  opportunities  of  the  intemper- 
ate and  improvident  t3  squander  their  wages.  But  em- 
ployers could  guard  against  this,  and  where  workmen  of 
this  class  have  families  to  support,  I  think  it  is  the  absolute 
duty  of  proprietors  to  protect  those  families  as  far  as  they 
can,  whether  wages  are  paid  weekly  or  monthly. 

Massachusetts  now  has  a  law  compelling  weekly  payment 
of  wages,  and  Connecticut  would  have  had  one,  if  the  two 
branches  of  the  legislature  had  not  failed,  previous  to  ad- 
journment, to  agree  upon  its  phraseology.  The  natural  con- 
ditions in  those  states  are  far  different  from  those  of  Wis- 
consin. The  former  being  more  thoroughly  manufacturing 
states,  have  greater  need  of  frequent  pay-days.  Neverthe- 
less I  believe  that  here  in  Wisconsin  employers  are  better 
able  to  pay  their  help  every  week  than  the  men  are  to  wait 
four  or  even  two  weeks  for  the  money  they  have  earned. 

If  a  law  shall  be  enacted  compelling  weekly  cash  payment 
of  wages,  it  can  apply  only  to  contracts  entered  into  after  its 
passage;  otherwise  it  would  be  unconstitutional  as  "impair- 
ing the  obligations  of  contracts." 

Elevators.— Ma^ny  fatalities  result  from  the  use  of  weak, 
imperfectly-constructed  and  worn-out  elevators;  also  from 
contact  with  exposed  machinery.  I  think  the  Factory  In- 
spector should  by  law  be  given  authority  to  compel  employ- 
ers to  shield  dangerous  machinery,  guard  elevator  wells. 
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doors  and  traps,  and  renew  or  strengthen  elevators  when  he 
finds  them  unsafe. 

We  know  of  many  rickety  and  unsafe  buildings  but  have 
no  power  to  reach  them.  I  believe  the  Inspector  should  have 
authority  to  condemn  unsafe  elevators,  machinery  and 
buildings,  and  that  after  condemnation  shall  have  been  pro- 
nounced, the  proprietor  or  occupant  should  be  held  liable  for 
any  life  lost  by  reason  of  the  further  use  of  such  condemned 
property,  the  same  as  if  he  had  deliberately  and  with  malice 
aforethought  taken  that  life.  If  the  state  does  not  exercise 
its  authority  for  the  protection  of  the  life  and  limb  as  well 
as  the  property  of  her  citizens,  taxation  and  government 
fail  of  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  created . 

Bonus  Agreements  and  Cut-throat  Contracts.— On  page 
446  will  be  found  reference  to  three  forms  of  contracts  u6ed 
by  employers  to  defraud  laborers  and  minors.  The  matter 
was  mostly  gathered,  at  my  request,  by  Irving  T.  Ford,  an 
attorney  of  Milwaukee,  who  had  several  times  tested  these 
contracts  or  "agreements"  in  court.  The  most  damaging 
to  the  public  interest  is  the  apprentice  agreement.  By  it 
the  minor  is  first  defrauded  of  learning  a  trade  or  profession, 
contrary  to  the  requirements  of  law  (see  page  7)  and  then 
he  may  be,  and  frequently  is,  defrauded  of  a  portion  of  his 
wages. 

The  lawyer  who  will  draft  such  contracts,  knowing,  as  he 
must,  that  they  are  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  defraud 
minors  of  wages  faithfully  earned,  deserves  to  have  no 
further  practice  in  our  courts.  After  a  boy  has  earned  the 
wages  agreed  upon,  no  "misbehavior"  or  "disobedience" 
mentioned  in  the  contract  can  legally  forfeit  what  is  due 
him.  A  slight  disobedience  in  December  does  not  destroy 
the  value  earned  by  the  boy  for  his  employer  during  the 
previous  eleven  months. 

Hereafter  let  no  minor,  guardian  or  laborer,  sign  any  con- 
tract without  first  submitting  it  to  a  competent  and  honor- 
able lawyer.  Minors  may  go  to  the  probate  judge  for  ad- 
vice, and  laborers  may  send  their  contracts  to  the  Labor 
Commissioner,  who  will  secure  counsel  for  them  without 
charges. 
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As  to  Printing. —  The  report  of  the  Factory  Inspector 
should  be  printed  in  separate  form.  There  is  now  no  pro- 
vision for  printing  it;  so,  reduced  and  emasculated,  I  have 
made  it  the  Appendix  to  this  report. 

I  think  it  would  be  well,  too,  for  the  Report  of  the  Bureau 
to  be  printed  in  several  parts.  To  do  so,  would  save  post- 
age —  a  very  large  item.  In  hundreds  of  instances  parties 
care  for  a  certain  part  only  —  wages,  arbitration  or  factory 
laws;  but  where  all  the  parts  are  bound  together,  the  entire 
volume  must  be  sent.  The  postage  alone  on  the  complete 
edition  as  now  printed  would  be  over  $1,400.  Aside  from  its 
economical  aspect,  the  plan  proposed  would  enable  the  Com- 
missioner to  publish  any  special  investigations  at  once 
instead  of  at  the  end  of  two-year  periods,  as  now.  Like  eggs , 
statistics  and  information  are  best,  when  fresh.  At  the  end 
of  each  term  all  the  parts  would  go  together  into  the  volume 
called  "  Messages  and  Documents,"  as  now,  for  the  use  of 
the  Legislature  and  other  officers. 

A  Milwaukee  Office — The  Factory  Inspector,  while  com- 
pelled by  law  to  reside  in  Milwaukee,  has  no  office  provided 
for  his  use  in  transacting  public  business.  Appreciating  the 
inconvenience  and  wrong  of  this  oversight,  I  rented  office 
apartments  for  him  in  the  Iron  Block,  and  furnished  desks, 
chairs,  stationery,  letter-press  and  books,  directories  and 
postage  stamps  for  his  equipment.  This  makes  a  serious  in- 
road upon  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Bureau,  which  ought 
at  once  to  be  cut  off.  I  think  $300  a  year  will,  for  the  pres- 
ent, cover  the  cost  of  rent,  fuel  and  light.  Stationery,  post- 
age and  expressage  I  am  still  willing  to  have  charged 
against  the  Bureau  for  the  Factory  Inspector. 

Books. — The  Bureau  is  now  allowed  $50  per  year  for 
books  and  periodicals  pertaining  to  industrial,  labor  and 
statistical  matters.  I  have  expended  more  than  this  amount, 
drawing  the  excess  from  the  contingent  fund.  We  now 
have  in  the  Bureau  library  nearly  450  volumes.  Of  these,  over 
200  were  donated  by  myself,  about  100  have  been  purchased 
and  the  remainder  have  been  secured  by  begging,  exchange, 
and  from  other  state  departments.  The  sum  of  $50  per  year 
will  not  pay  for  the  labor  and  industrial  newspapers  we 

iy— F.  A.  F. 
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need,  to  say  nothing  of  books;  but  I  shall  try  to  secure  the 
cream  of  these  publications  for  two  years  more  without 
asking  for  an  additional  appropriation,  though  we  ought  to 
have  and  keep  on  file  nearly  all  of  them. 

A  Request  to  Wage  earners,  —  I  desire  to  have  the  wage- 
earners  of  Wisconsin  keep  an  accurate  account,  for  the 
year  1887,  of  their  earnings,  amount  of  lost  time,  date  and 
character  of  increase  or  reduction  of  wages,  causes  and 
duration  of  strikes  and  lock-outs,  hours  of  labor,  expendi- 
tures for  rent,  board,  all  kinds  of  clothing  (including  boots 
and  shoes)  for  self,  if  single,  or  for  self  and  family,  if  mar- 
ried, for  improvements,  furniture  and  tools,  for  books  and 
newspapers,  for  travel  and  amusements,  for  life  and  other 
insurance,  for  lodge,  union  and  society  dues,  for  medicine 
and  sickness,  for  interest,  family  help,  etc.;  and  also  the  ex- 
act earnings  of  wife  or  children,  and  other  sources  of  in- 
come outside  of  the  wages  of  the  head  of  the  house. 

In  this  request  I  desire  to  include  school  teachers,  domestic 
and  hotel  servants,  sewing  and  factory  girls,  clerks,  farm- 
hands, railway  men  —  in  fact  all  at  work  by  the  hour,  day, 
week,  month  or  year  for  their  livelihood. 

If  those  who  undertake  to  do  this  will  send  in  their  ad- 
dresses on  postal  cards,  I  will  forward  to  them  appropriate 
printed  blanks  to  be  filled  out,  with  return  postage;  and 
those  who  properly  comply  with  the  request,  will  receive 
the  report  of  the  Bureau. 

Workingmen's  Wives. —  Those  who  bear  the  real  pains 
and  burdens  of  strikes  are  the  wives  and  families  of  striken^. 
Their  privations  and  sufferings  are  never  known  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  not  very  clearly  nor  very  fully  appreciated  even  by 
the  husbands  who  brought  them  on. 

This  Fall  I  have  discovered  that  many  of  the  wives  of 
workingmen  who  suffered  by  the  late  strikes,  are  opposing 
the  entry  of  organized  labor  into  politics.  To  most  of  them 
parades,  picnics,  meetings,  conventions,  strikes,  boycotts  and 
campaigns  mean  nothing  but  additional  unrest  and  further 
privations,  and  they  have  had  enough  of  both. 

The  women  see  that  the  same  leaders  who  urged  their  hus- 
bands and  sons  into  the  8-hour  and  other  strikes,  are  now 
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leading  them  into  politics.  And^  what  cbccites  their  sus- 
picion and  apprehension  still  more^  they  hear  the  same  in- 
temperate and  denunciatory  speeches  that  were  made  in 
favor  of  strikes,  now  offered  as  a  reason  why  workingmen 
should  enter  into  politics  as  against  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Therefore  they  exercise  their  quiet  influence  against  such 
action,  and,  in  certain  quarters,  with  marked  results. 

Workingmen,  oftener  consult  your  wives. 

Mechanics'  Institutes.  — The  Legislature  of  1885  set  aside 
a  sum  of  money  to  be  used  annually  in  holding  Farmers' 
Institutes  in  the  various  counties  for  the  dissemination  of 
modem  and  scientific  information  concerning  agriculture. 

These  institutes  have  been  both  popular  and  useful,  and  I 
now  ask  the  Legislature  to  set  aside  an  annual  sum  for  simi- 
lar methods  of  instruction  for  mechanics  and  artisans  in  the 
various  centers  of  population.    Why  not? 

Employers'  Reports. —  On  page  461  begin  the  tabulations 
of  employers'  reports  to  the  Bureau. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  procure  returns  from  all  the 
employers  in  Wisconsin,  because  the  census  for  1885,  taken 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  is  not  only  fresh  but  a  valuable 
document  and  far  more  complete  than  any  t  could  possibly 
take  with  the  paltry  sum  at  my  command. 

About  2,000  returns,  good  and  bad,  were  received,  the 
lumber  interest  being  the  most  fully  covered. 

The  returns  used  show  19  firms  with  1,212  employes,  work- 
ing 8  hours;  22  firms  with  1,299  employes,  working  9  hours; 
474  firms  with  25,921  employes,  working  10  hours;  141  firms 
with  7,914  employes,  working  11  hours;  8  firms  with  427  em- 
ployes, working  both  10  and  11  hours;  95  firms  with  2,024 
employes,  working  any  number  of  hours  from  8  to  14. 

These  replies  relate  to  38,797  employes  —  34,980  males  and 
3,817  females;  177  males  and  44  females  under  14,  and  7  under, 
12  years  of  age. 

The  total  wages  paid  by  759  firms  for  1885,  is  $13,710,416.98. 
The  average,  including  women  and  children,  is  $350.81.  This 
is  a  theoretical  average,  but  it  is  not  far  from  correct. 

The  disposition  to  evade  the  queries  of  the  Bureau  has 
nearly  disappeared,  the  petulent  ones  being  now  almost 
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wholly  confined  to  such  as  have  frequent  troubles  with  their 
employes,  though  an  enormous  amount  of  correspondence 
was  required  to  secure  anything  like  half-way  complete  in- 
formation. 

There  were,  however,  a  very  few  notable  exceptions;  and, 
strange  to  say,  they  occurred  among  those  whose  property 
and  business  interests  received  the  direct  protection  of  the 
State  during  the  May  troubles. 

I  entered  no  suits  against  them  because  I  expected,  until 
too  late  to  use  the  matter  in  this  Report,  to  secure  the  desired 
information  without  recourse  to  the  courts;  and  further,  be- 
cause I  had  previously  determined  to  begin  no  prosecutions, 
where  it  could  possibly  be  avoided,  until  the  Bureau  had  be- 
come more  widely  understood  and  more  fully  appreciated. 

The  following,  the  last  of  the  letters  written  to  one  recal- 
citrant firm,  dated  September  15, 1886,  will  explain  the  cases 
referred  to  immediately  above: 

My  Dear  Sir*  — Yours  received.  We  ask  of  you  nothing  not  asked  of 
other  employers.  It  is  now  too  late  to  secure  replies  from  you  for  our  Re- 
port (which  must  be  closed  by  September  80,  inst.)  by  resortin;  to  law,  and 
I  therefore  appeal  a^ain  to  you  to  give  us  the  wages  pai  i  by  you  to  all  em- 
ployes during  1885. 

You  and stand  alone  in  this  matter,  though  the  latter  finally 

sent  the  essential  facts  needed. 

I  remember  that  two  years  ago  you  and were  very  unaccommo* 

dating  to  this  Bureau,  but  I  certainly  thought  that  thU  year,  after  the  ex- 
traordinary power  of  the  State  had  been  used  in  your  behalf  —  to  perpet- 
uate your  conmiercial  life  and  protect  your  workmen  —  you  would  in 
return  at  least  assume  to  be  willing  to  reply  to  the  simple  questions  of  the 
State. 

Or  must  the  State  respond,  at  great  cost,  only  when  you  waat  some- 
thing, slinking  back  rebuffed  when  we  want  something,  not  of  great  cost, 
from  you  ? 

If  the  relation  of  the  State  and  the  citizen  is  not  reciprocal,  what  is  it  ? 

Is  a  citizen,  even  though  a  rolling  mill  company,  greater  than  the  State? 

If  you  still  refuse  to  give  the  information  asked  for,  I  shall  enter  no  suit, 
for  it  would  be  too  late  to  secure  what  is  wanted.  All  I  can  do  will  be  to 
publish  the  correspondence  between  us  to  show  that  I  have  attempted  to 
do  my  duty.  Very  truly  yours, 

Frank  A,  Flower, 

Commissioner, 
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To  this  letter  no  reply  was  received,  and  others  to  the  same 
concern  remain  imanswered.  It  is  an  instance  of  unpatri- 
otic perverseness,  which,  under  the  circumstances,  can 
hardly  be  matched. 

I  shall  attempt  to  make  no  deductions  from  the  tables  be- 
ginninfi:  on  page  461,  because  figures  always  present  conclu- 
sions of  their  own  which  no  argument  or  appeal  can  change; 
and  because  the  returns  were  more  or  less  imperfect  and  do 
not  therefore  warrant  the  putting  forth  of  any  statement 
based  on  them  that  can  be  relied  on  as  absolutely  correct. 

Nevertheless,  I  recommend  those  interested  in  wages  and 
the  labor  problem,  to  carefully  study  the  tabulations  in 
question. 

Personal.  —  In  my  first  Report  attention  was  directed  to  the 
fact  that  while  no  provision  was  made  for  clerk  hire,  or  as- 
sistance of  any  sort,  the  law  imposed  upon  the  Commissioner 
more  duties  than  could  be  accomplished  by  a  half-dozen 
men.  In  order  that  Wisconsin  should  make  as  good  a  show- 
ing  as  possible  by  the  side  of  other  states  having  similar 
Bureaus,  I  secured  the  services  of  E.  F.  Appleby,  from  Janu- 
ary 1884,  to  April  1885;  of  E.  W.  Keyes,  Jr.,  from  September 
1884,  to  March,  1885,  and  of  Matt.  J.  Simpelaar,  of  Milwaukee, 
during  his  leisure  hours  for  the  space  of  about  two  months, 
besides  expending  various  other  sums  in  addition  to  travel- 
ing and  other  expenses  in  excess  of  the  contingent  fund. 

I  laid  these  facts  before  the  joint  committee  on  claims  of 
the  Legislature  of  1885,  explaining  the  embarrassment  the 
expenditures  had  entailed.  No  action  was  taken;  the  reason 
assigned  being  that  it  was  "  too  late  in  the  session."  The 
members  of  the  committee,  however,  volunteered  that  I  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be  reimbursed. 

I  heartily  agreed  with  them  at  that  time,  and  have  since 
seen  no  reason  to  change  my  mind. 

Eocplanation — The  semi-polemical  character  of  portions  of 
the  introduction  to  this  Report  will  certainly  be  objectiona- 
ble to  those  who  disagree  with  my  conclusions,  as  well  as 
to  those  personally  inimical  to  the  Bureau  and  myself.  Oth- 
ers, not  of  these  classes,  and  friendly  to  the  JBureau,  may 
think  it  impolitic  for  me  to  make  any  part  of  the  Report  ar- 
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gumentative^  or  to  express  any  opinions  or  conclusions 
therein. 

The  law  not  only  permits,  but  invites  me  to  do  both.  And, 
while  knowing  that  to  do  so  will  subject  me  to  many  severe 
attacks  and  make  me  unpopular  with  the  so-called  lead- 
ers of  labor,  I  feel  that  the  course  here  pursued  of  discuss- 
ing the  chief  labor  problems  is  also  right. 

In  support  of  this  assumption  there  may  be  offered  at 
least  two  reasons.  First.  Constant  investigation  gives  me 
a  broader  view  of  the  field  of  industry  and  a  greater  fund  of 
information  than  any  man  busy  with  his  daily  labors  can 
possibly  have;  so  that,  if  I  have  not  less  than  ordinary  abil- 
ity, I  can  come  to  more  intelligent,  if  not  more  correct,  con- 
clusions. Second.  Workingmen  hear  but  little  except  de- 
nunciations of  laws,  capitalists,  corporations,  monopolies, 
courts  and  officers;  hear  mostly  the  appeals  and  sophistries 
of  self-appointed  "leaders"  who  wish  to  run  for  office  or 
otherwise  serve  themselves  —  in  short,  hear  but  one  side, 
and  that,  too,  often  discolored  and  exaggerated. 

It  is  wholesome,  therefore,  to  have  both  sides,  backed  by 
facts  and  figures,  laid  before  them  without  prejudice  or 
selfish  motives,  so  they  may  take  an  antidote  for  poison 
where  that  has  been  served  up  to  them  and  find  some  guide- 
posts  by  which  to  escape  the  errors  that  inevitably  grow  out 
of  one-sided  or  imperfect  information.  No  jury  can  render  a 
correct  verdict  without  first  hearing  both  sides. 

The  Bureau  has  received  but  little  aid  or  sympathy  from 
labor  organizations.  On  the  contrary,  their  so-called  lead- 
ers have  continually  heaped  ridicule  and  misrepresentation 
upon  it. 

This  hostility  is  undoubtedly  due  to  their  prejudice  against 
logic,  facts  and  truths.  They  seem  to  entertain  an  idea  that 
the  Bureau  should  pre-eminently  be  a  means  to  advocate 
and  promote  their  organizations,  coloring  strikes  and  indus- 
trial events  to  suit  their  notions,  and  joining  in  the  general 
clamor  against  capital.  They  seem  to  forget  that  unorgan- 
ized labor  is  entitled  to  equal  consideration,  and  that  the 
statistician,  like  the  historian,  must  be  unswayed  by  sym- 
pathies or  prejudice,  but  record  the  facts  just  as  they  are. 
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It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  after  reading  this  Report,  those 
heretofore  hostile  will  adopt  a  different  course —  not  for  the 
sake  of  myself,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  cause  in  which  they 
profess  to  be  working,  and  for  which  the  Bureau  was  cre- 
ated.   Their  actions  so  far  throw  a  cloud  on  their  sincerity. 

To  the  Legislature, — In  considering  laws  for  working 
men,  I  hope  the  Legislature  will  attach  no  significance  to 
the  past.  Forgive  the  strikes,  errors  and  disturbances 
of  the  year,  for  the  suffering  they  entailed  upon  working- 
men  themselves  squared  the  account. 

FRANK  A.  FLOWER, 

Commissioner, 

I  concur  in  the  foregoing  opinions  and  recommendations. 

MATT  J.  SIMPELAAR, 

Deputy  Commissioner, 

Postscript  —  The  Red  Flag, —  Since  this  Report  was  com- 
pleted, a  spirited  public  discussion  arose  as  to  whether  the 
May  processions  in  Milwaukee  —  especially  the  one  which 
went  to  Bay  View,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  carried 
red  flags. 

It  is  of  no  significance  whether  every  thread  of  the  ban- 
ners carried  at  that  time  were  red.  A  mob  carrying  the 
stars  and  stripes  can  gain  no  subsequent  immunity  for  that 
reason;  nor  are  its  members  more  guilty  if  they  carry  the 
largest  of  red  flags. 

The  procession  of  May  2d  was  headed  by  a  very  large,  red 
flag  and  the  personal  decorations  of  the  marchers  were  red. 

The  crowd  that  marched  to  Plankinton's  packing  house, 
down  Muskego  Avenue,  carried  three  red  banners  —  rather 
small  pieces  of  red  cloth  nailed  to  rude  sticks  —  one  to  a 
lath. 

The  crowd  that  went  first  to  Bay  View  carried  no  banners, 
but  the  more  demonstrative  strikers  who  refused  to  obey 
the  commands  to  disperse  on  the  morning  of  May  5th,  car- 
ried a  mongrel  banner,  generally  described  as  red  but  really 
striped. 

Qrottkau's  followers,  knowmg  what  they  did,  carried  the 
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red  flag  as  a  menace;  but  the  Poles  who  went  to  Bay  View 
intended  only  to  carry  an  8-hour  flag,  no  matter  what  its 
color.  They  are  Catholics,  and  the  Catholic  church,  much 
to  its  credit,  tolerates  neither  anarchy  nor  socialism. 

F.  A.  F. 
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FACTORY,  HOTEL,  LABOR  AXD  LIEN  LAWS. 


BUREAU  OF  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 

Section  1,  Chapter  247,  laws  of  1885.  Chapter  319,  laws 
of  1883,  entitled,  "An  act  to  create  a  bureau  of  labor  statis- 
tics," is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  all  after  the  enact- 
ing clause  and  substituting  for  the  part  struck  out  the  fol- 
lowing: There  is  hereby  created  a  bureau  of  labor  census 
and  industrial  statistics,  with  headquarters  in  the  capitol 
building,  for  which  stationery,  postage,  expressage,  printing 
and  facilities  for  transacting  business  shall  be  furnished  the 
same  as  for  other  executive  departments. 

Section  2.  The  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  senate,  shall  appoint  quadrennially  on  the  first  Monday 
of  February,  a  competent  person  to  be  commissioner  of  the 
said  bureau. 

Section  3.  The  said  commissioner  shall  have  power  to 
appoint  a  deputy  at  a  salary  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars  per  month,  who,  when  acting  for  or  in- 
stead of  said  commissioner,  shall  have  and  may  exercise 
equal  power  and  authority.  He  may  also  appoint  a  clerk  at 
a  salary  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars  per  month,  and  a 
factory  inspector  who  shall  reside  in  Milwaukee,  and  be  and 
work  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  commissioner,  at 
a  salary  of  twelve  himdred  dollars  per  year  and  actual  trav- 
eling expenses,  stated  imder  oath,  while  engaged  in  bureau 
work  outside  of  Milwaukee. 

Section  4.  The  duties  of  the  said  commissioner  shall  be, 
to  collect,  collate  and  publish  statistics  and  facts  relative  to 
the  manufactures,  industrial  classes  and  material  resources 
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of  the  state;  and  especially  to  examine  into  the  relations 
between  labor  and  capital,  the  means 'of  escape  from  fire 
and  protection  of  life  and  health  in  factories  and  workshops, 
the  employment  of  illegal  child  labor,  the  exaction  of  unlaw- 
ful hours  of  labor  from  women  and  children,  the  educa- 
tional, sanitary,  moral  and  financial  condition  of  laborers 
and  artisans,  the  cost  of  food,  fuel,  cldthing  and  building 
material,  the  causes  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  as  well  as  kin- 
dred subjects  and  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  indus- 
trial interests  and  classes. 

Section  5.  The  commissioner,  his  deputy,  or  the  factory 
inspector  shall  have  power  to  enter  any  factory,  or  work- 
shop in  which  labor  is  employed,  for  the  purpose  of  gather- 
ing facts  and  statistics,  or  of  examining  the  means  of  escape 
from  fire,  and  the  provisions  made  for  the  health  and  safety 
of  operatives  in  such  factory  or  workshop;  and  in  case  the 
oflBcer  of  the  bureau  shall  discover  any  violations  of  or  neg- 
lect to  comply  with  the  laws  in  respect  to  child  labor,  hours 
of  labor  for  women  and  children,  fire  escapes,  and  similar 
enactments  now  or  hereafter  to  be  made,  he  shall  notify  the 
owner  or  occupant  of  such  factory  or  workshop,  in  writing, 
of  the  offense  or  neglect,  and  if  such  offense  or  neglect  is 
not  corrected  or  remedied  within  thirty  days  after  the  ser- 
vice of  the  notice  aforesaid,  he  shall  lodge  formal  complaint 
with  the  district  attorney  of  the  county  in  which  the  offense 
is  committed  or  the  neglect  occurs,  whereupon  that  oflBcer 
shall  proceed  at  once  against  the  oflfender  according  to  law. 

Section  C.  The  factory  inspector  or  any  oflScer  of  the 
bureau  may  examine  hotels  and  lodging  or  boarding 
houses,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  whether  they  are 
properly  equipped  with  lawful  fire-escapes;  and  he  may 
post  in  any  hotel,  lodging  or  boarding  house  so  examined, 
the  laws  upon  this  matter,  together  with  his  oflBcial  state- 
ment as  to  whether  the  said  laws  are  fully  complied  with 
by  said  hotel,  lodging  or  boarding  house.  And  any  hotel, 
lodging  or  boarding  house  keeper,  or  other  person,  who 
shall  mutilate,  destroy  or  remove  from  any  building  or 
buildings,  the  said  laws  or  statement  so  posted,  shall  be 
fined  $50  for  each  and  every  offense,  upon  complaint  of  any 
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oflScer  of  the  bureau  or  any  citizen.  Whenever  any  hotel 
lodging  or  boarding  house  that  has  been  posted  as  not  com 
plying  with  the  terms  of  the  laws  in  respect  of  fire-escapes 
shall  be  properly  provided  and  equipped  with  lawful  fire 
escapes,  and  the  bureau  shall  be  notified  thereof,  the  com 
missioner  shall  at  once  order  a  new  statement  setting  forth 
that  fact,  to  be  posted  in  said  hotel,  lodging  or  boarding 
house.  And  the  bureau  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  buildings 
so  examined  and  posted. 

Section  7.  The  factory  inspector,  or  any  officer  of  the 
bureau,  may  post  in  any  factory  or  work-shop  examined  by 
him,  the  laws  now  or  hereafter  to  be  made  in  respect  of 
child  labor,  hours  of  labor,  fire-escapes,  or  other  matters  per- 
taining to  the  health  and  safety  of  artisans;  and  if  the 
owner,  manager  or  proprietor  of  such  factory  or  work-shop, 
or  his  agent,  or  any  person  whomsoever,  shall  remove,  de- 
stroy or  mutilate  the  laws  so  posted,  he  shall,  on  complaint 
of  any  officer  of  the  bureau,  or  any  citizen,  be  fined  fifty 
dollars  for  each  and  every  oflfense. 

Section  8.  The  said  commissioner  shall  have  power  to 
prescribe  blank  forms,  and  transmit  them  to  employers, 
which  shall  be  filled  out  clearly  and  completely,  under  oath, 
by  the  person  or  persons  to  whom  they  are  sent,  with  the 
facts,  statistics  and  statements  asked  for^  and  returned  to 
him  within  such  reasonable  time  as  he  may  fix.  In  case 
any  owner  or  occupant,  or  his  agent,  shall  refuse  to  admit 
any  officer  of  the  said  bureau  to  his  work-shop  or  factory, 
he  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  for  each  and  every 
oflfense,  and  if  he  shall,  through  his  agent  or  otherwise, 
neglect,  fail  or  refuse  to  fill  out  the  said  blank  forms,  and 
verify  and  return  them  as  required,  he  shall  forfeit  the  sum 
of  ten  dollars  for  each  and  every  day  the  said  blanks  may 
be  so  delayed  beyond  the  time  fixed  by  the  commissioner 
for  their  return.  The  forfeits  named  and  provided  in  this 
act  shall  be  sued  for  in  the  name  of  the  state,  by  the  district 
attorney  of  the  proper  county,  upon  complaint  of  any  officer 
of  said  bureau,  or  any  citizen,  and  shall  be  paid  into  the 
school  fund. 

Section  9.    There  shall  be  provided  a  seal  of  office  for  the 
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use  of  the  bureau,  and  the  commissioner  or  his  deputy,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  any  investigation  comtemplated  by 
this  act,  shall  have  power  to  administer  oaths,  take  testi- 
mony and  subpoena  witnesses,  which  witnesses  shall  receive 
the  Bame  fees  as  are  allowed  to  persons  testifying  in  circuit 
courts,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  bureau; 
provided,  however,  that  no  person  subpoenaed  by  the  said 
commissioner  or  his  deputy,  shall  be  compelled  to  go  outside 
of  the  city  or  town  in  which  he  resides  to  testify  in  behalf 
of  such  investigation. 

Section  10.  The  commissioner  shall  report  biennially  to 
the  governor,  accompanying  his  report  with  such  sugges- 
tions and  recommendations  as  may  be  deemed  wise  and 
proper.  The  said  report  shall  be  printed  and  distributed 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  governing  the  print- 
ing of  other  state  reports. 

Section  11.  The  compensation  of  the  said  commissioner 
shall  be  two  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  and  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding one  thousand  dollars  per  annum  for  traveling  and 
contingent  expenses,  and  a  further  sum  of  fifty  dollars  per 
annum  for  the  purchase  of  books  and  periodicals  on  labor 
and  industrial  matters  for  the  bureau  library.  There  is 
hereby  appropriated  annually,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the 
treasury,  not  otherwise  appropriated,  a  sum  suflBcient  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Section  12.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  conflicting  with 
this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Section  13.  This  act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from 
and  after  its  passage  and  publication. 

Approved  April  4, 1885. 

HOURS  OF    LABOR. 

Section  1,729,  Revised  Statutes.  In  all  engagements  to 
labor  in  any  manufacturing  or  mechanical  business,  where 
there  is  no  express  contract  to  the  contrary,  a  day's  work 
shall  consist  of  eight  hours,  and  all  engagements  or  con- 
tracts for  labor  in  such  cases  shall  be  so  construed;  but  this 
shall  not  apply  to  any  contract  to  labor  by  the  week,  month 
or  year. 
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Section  1,728.  In  all  manufactories,  work-shops  and  other 
places  used  for  mechanical  or  manufacturing  purposes,  the 
time  of  labor  of  children  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years 
and  of  women  employed  therein,  shall  not  exceed  eight 
hours  in  one  day;  and  any  employer,  stockholder,  director, 
officer,  overseer,  clerk  or  foreman  who  shall  compel  'any 
woman  or  any  such  child  to  labor  exceeding  eight  hours 
in  any  one  day,  or  who  shall  permit  any  child  under  four- 
teen years  of  age,  to  labor  more  than  ten  hours  in  any  one 
day  in  any  such  place,  if  he  shall  have  control  over  such 
child  sufficient  to  prevent  it,  or  who  shall  employ  at  manual 
labor  any  child  under  twelve  years  of  age  in  any  factory  or 
work-shop  where  more  than  three  persons  are  employed,  or 
who  shall  employ  any  child  of  twelve  and  under  fourteen 
years  of  age  in  any  such  factory  or  work-shop  for  more 
than  seven  months  in  any  one  year,  shall  be  punished  by 
fine  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars  for  each 
such  offense. 

FIRE  ESCAPES— FACTORIES. 

Section  1,  chapter  50,  laws  of  1885.  Section  4,575a  of  the 
revised  statutes  is  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows:  Section 
4,575a.  Any  person,  persons,  or  body  corporate  owning,  oc- 
cupying or  controlling  any  factory,  work-shop  or  structure 
three  or  more  stories  high,  in  which  several  persons  are  em- 
ployed at  any  kind  of  labor,  on  or  above  the  third  floor 
or  story,  shall  provide,  and  keep  connected  with  the 
same,  one  or  more  good  and  substantial  laetallic  or  fire- 
proof ladders,  stairs  or  stairways,  ready  for  use  at  all  times, 
reaching  from  the  cornice  to  the  ground,  on  the  outside  of 
such  building,  and  placed  in  such  position  as  to  be  easy  of 
access  to  the  occupants  of  such  building  in  case  of  fire,  and 
sufficient  to  furnish  reasonable  means  of  escape  to  the  per- 
sons employed  therein,  from  each  and  every  floor  or  story. 
And  any  such  person,  persons  or  corporate  body  who  shall 
for  three  months  after  the  passage  and  publication  of  this 
act  fail  to  provide  and  keep  such  means  of  escape  from  fire, 
shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  not  excceeding  one  himdred 
dollars,  or  to  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding 
three  months  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 
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Section  1,727,  Revised  Statutes.  It  shall  be  and  is  hereby 
made  the  duty-  of  hotel  or  innkeepers,  keeping  a  hotel  or  inn 
of  three  or  more  stories  in  height,  to  provide  and  furnish 
such'  hotel  or  inn  with  one  or  more  good  and  substantial 
metallic  fire-proof  ladders,  reaching  from  +he  cornice  to  the 
top  of  the  lower  story,  or  to  the  ground,  on  the  outside  of 
such  building,  and  placed  in  such  position  as  to  be  easy  of 
access  to  the  occupants  of  such  building  in  case  of  fire.  So 
long  as  the  foregoing  provision  is  uncomplied  with  by  him, 
no  hotel  or  innkeeper  shall  receive  any  charges  whatever 
from  any  objecting  traveler,  boarder  or  guest  occupying 
rooms  on  or  above  the  third  floor  of  his  hotel  or  inn. 

Section  1,  chapter  375,  laws  of  1885.  Every  inn  or  hotel, 
or  other  building  in  this  state  more  than  two  stories  in  height, 
containing  apartments  above  the  ground  floor,  designed  for 
occupation  for  fifty  people  or  more,  shall  be  provided  with 
not  less  than  two  flights  of  fire-proof  stairs  outside,  said 
stairways  to  be  located  on  different  sides  of  said  inn,  hotel 
or  other  building,  in  each  case  connecting  the  cornice  with 
the  top  of  the  first  story  of  any  such  inn,  hotel,  or  other 
building,  with  a  platform,  balcony,  piazza,  or  other  safe  and 
convenient  resting  place  on  a  level  with  the  floor  of  each 
story  so  connected.  Such  stairways  herein  named  shall  in 
every  case  be  convenient  of  access  from  the  interior  of  any 
such  building,  commodious  in  construction,  and  of  suffi- 
cient strength  and  firmness  to  render  the  same  amply  safe 
and  reliable  for  the  purposes  of  ascent  or  descent  in  case  of 
danger  from  fire. 

Section  2.  The  inside  walls  or  casings  of  every  elevator 
for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  to  and  from  the  upper 
stories  of  any  such  building  as  is  described  in  the  preceding 
section  of  this  act,  shall  be  constructed  of  fire-proof  mater- 
ial throughout. 

Section  3.  In  all  inns,  hotels  or  other  buildings  hereinbe- 
fore described,  not  less  than  one  efficient  watchman  shall 
be  on  service  from  10  o'clock  p.  m.  until  5  o'clock  a.  m. 
during  each  and  every  night  that  said  inn,  hotel  or  other 
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building  described  is  occupied,  and  every  said  watchman 
shall  be  required  to  establish  the  fact  of  his  fidelity  on  every 
occasion  when  on  duty,  by  the  most  efficient  methods  in  use 
for  that  purpose. 

Section  4.  In  every  inn,  hotel  or  other  buildinfj:  hereinbe- 
fore described,  there  shall  be  posted  in  every  room,  in  legible 
print,  a  brief  and  accurate  statement  of  all  means  of  safety 
and  escape  in  case  of  fire. 

Section  5.  Any  owner,  landlord  or  other  person  in  charge 
of  any  building  hereinbefore  described,  and  coming  within 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  who  shall  omit  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  who  shall  knowingly  permit 
any  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  held 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  in  permitting  the  violation  of  any 
provisions  of  this  act,  and  for  such  misdemeanor  may  be 
punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  or  by 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  ninety  days,  on  each  conviction 
thereof. 

SAFETY  IN  PRIVATE  AND  PUBLIC  SCHOOL-HOUSES,  CHURCHES, 
HOTELS  AND  FACTORIES. 

Section  1,  chapter  190.  All  churches,  public  and  private 
school-houses,  hotels,  factories  or  other  manufacturing 
establishments,  constructed  at  any  time  after  the  passage 
of  this  act,  shall  be  so  constructed  that  the  doors  shall  swing 
outward,  or  both  in  and  out,  as  the  builders  thereof  may 
elect. 

Section  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from 
and  after  its  passage  and  publication. 

Approved  March  30, 1885. 

APPRENTICES. 

Section  2,377,  Revised  Statutes.  Every  male  minor  and 
every  unmarried  female  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years, 
with  the  consent  of  the  persons  or  officers  hereinafter  men- 
tioned, may,  of  his  or  her  own  free  will,  bind  himself  or 
herself  in  writing,  to  serve  as  a  clerk  or  apprentice  in  any 
profession,  trade  or  employment;  if  a  male  until  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  and  if  a  female,  until  the  age  of  eighteen 
years,  or  imtil  her  marriage  within  that  age,  or  for  any 
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shorter  time;   and   such   binding  shall   be   as  valid  and 
eflfectual  as  if  such  minor  were  of  full  age  at  the  time  of 
making  such  engagement. 
Section  2,378.    Such  consent  shall  be  given: 

1.  By  the  father  of  the  minor;  if  he  be  dead  or  be  not  in 
legal  capacity  to  give  his  consent,  or  if  he  shall  have  aban- 
doned or  neglected  to  provide  for  his  family,  and  such  fact 
be  certified  by  a  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  town,  and  in- 
dorsed on  the  indenture,  then, 

2.  By  the  mother;  if  the  mother  be  dead,  or  be  not  in 
legal  capacity  to  give  such  consent  or  refuse,  then, 

3.  By  guardian  of  such  minor  duly  appointed;  if  such  minor 
have  no  parents  living,  or  none  in  legal  capacity  to  give 
consent,  and  there  be  no  guardian,  then, 

4.  By  the  supervisors,  or  any  two  justices  of  the  peace  of 
the  town  where  such  minor  shall  reside,  or, 

5.  If  such  minor  shall  be  illegitimate,  by  mother,  whether 
the  putative  father  be  living  or  not. 

Such  coQsent  shall  be  signified  by  the  persons  or  oflBcers 
entitled  to  give  the  same,  by  writing  at  the  end  of  or  in- 
dorsed upon,  each  part  of  the  indentures  signed  by  such 
persons  or  officers  and  not  otherwise. 

Section  2,379.  No  minor  shall  be  boimd  as  aforesaid,  unless 
by  indentures  in  two  parts,  sealed  and  delivered  by  both 
parties.  Every  such  indenture  shall  provide  for  instructing 
the  apprentice  or  clerk  in  some  profession,  trade  or  employ- 
ment, specifying  the  same;  for  teaching  him  to  read  and 
write,  and  for  such  cTther  instruction,  benefit  and  allowance 
-as  may  be  agreed  upon,  and  that  the  master  shall  give  to 
such  apprentice,  at  the  end  of  his  service,  a  new  bible;  but 
whenever  any  minor  shall  be  so  bound  for  less  than  three 
years,  such  agreement  in  reference  to  instruction  may  be 
such  as  shall  be  deemed  reasonable. 

Section  2,380.  The  age  of  every  minor  so  bound  shall  be 
inserted  in  the  indentures,  and  shall  be  taken  to  be  the  true 
age,  without  any  further  proof  thereof;  and  whenever  any 
public  officers  are  authorized  to  execute  any  indentures,  or 
their  consent  is  required  to  the  validity  of  the  same,  it  shall 
be  their  duty  to  inform  themselves  fully  of  the  minor's  age. 
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The  counterpart  of  any  indentures  executed  by  any  public 
officer,  or  other  officers,  shall  be  by  them  deposited  in  the 
office  of  the  clerk  of  their  own  town  or  city. 

Section  2,381.  All  considerations  of  money  or  other  things 
paid  or  allowed  by  the  master  upon  any  indenture  of  ap- 
prenticeship or  service  made  in  pursuance  of  this  chapter, 
shall  be  paid  or  secured  to  the  sole  use  of  the  minor  bound 
thereby. 

Section  2,382.  Any  parent,  guardian  or  other  person  may 
become  a  party  to  any  indenture  of  apprenticeship,  by  sign- 
ing and  sealing  the  same,  together  with  the  minor,  and  may 
thereby  become  liable  to  the  master  for  the  performance  of 
any  or  all  covenants  contained  in  such  indenture  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  minor. 

Section  2,383.  All  persons  shall  enquire  into  the  treatment 
of  apprentices  bound  by  them  respectively,  or  with  their 
consent  or  approbation,  or  who  shall  have  been  bound  by 
their  predecessors  in  office,  and  defend  them  from  all  cruelty, 
neglect  and  breach  of  the  indentures,  on  the  part  of  their 
masters.  * 

Section  2,384.  If  an  apprentice  shall  be  misused,  illtreated 
or  neglected  by  his  master,  or  by  any  person  under  the  di- 
rection or  by  the  permission  of  such  master,  any  person  in 
his  behalf  may  file  a  complaint  in  the  county  court  for  the 
county  in  which  the  master  resides,  setting  forth  the  facts 
and  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  the  court,  after  having 
caused  such  notice  as  it  shall  deem  reasonable  to  be  given 
to  the  master,  shall  proceed  to  hear  and  determine  the 
cause,  whether  the  master  shall  appear  or  not;  and  if  the 
complaint  be  sustained,  may  make  an  order  that  the  minor 
be  discharged  from  his  apprenticeship  or  service,  and 
that  the  costs  of  the  proceedings  be  paid  by  the  master; 
but  if  such  complaint  be  not  sustained,  the  court  shall  order 
the  costs  to  be  paid  by  the  complainant  to  the  master;  and 
in  either  case  may  issue  execution  therefor;  provided,  that 
if  such  complaint  be  made  by  any  officer  authorized  to  bind 
out  minors,  the  court  shall  not  award  costs  against  him  un- 
less it  shall  appear  that  the  complaint  was  made  without  any 
just  or  reasonable  cause.    Either  party  may  appeal  from  any 
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such  order  to  the  circuit  court,  in  a  manner  provided  for  ap- 
peals from  orders  made  in  probate  proceedings. 

Section  2,385.  Every  master  shall  be  also  liable  to  an  ac- 
tion on  the  indenture  for  a  breach  of  any  covenant  thereof 
on  his  part,  which  action  shall  be  brought  by  the  minor. 

Section  2,386.  No  such  action  shall  be  maintained  by  any 
apprentice,  unless  it  be  commenced  during  the  term  of 
apprenticeship,  or  within  two  years  after  the  expiration 
thereof.  If  in  any  such  action,  a  recovery  be  had  during 
his  minority,  the  damages  recovered,  after  paying  the  nec- 
essary expense  of  the  prosecution,  shall  be  the  property  of 
such  minor,  and  may  be  appropriated  to  his  use,  or  invested 
for  his  benefit.  Upon  final  judgment  rendered  in  any  such 
action  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  the  court  may,  by  an  order 
to  be  entered  in  its  minutes,  discharge  the  minor  from  his 
apprenticeship. 

Section' 2,387.  If  any  apprentice,  bound  as  aforesaid,  shall 
unlawfully  depart  from  the  service  of  his  master,  any  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  upon  complaint  on  oath  made  to  him  by 
the  master,  or  by  any  one  in  his  behalf,  may  issue  his  war- 
rant to  apprehend  the  apprentice  and  bring  him  before  such 
justice. 

Section  2,388.  If,  after  hearing  the  parties,  the  justice 
shall  find  that  the  complaint  is  supported,  he  may  order  the 
apprentice  to  be  returned  to  his  master,  or  he  may  commit 
him  to  the  county  jail  for  a  time  not  exceeding  twenty  days, 
unless  sooner  discharged  by  his  master;  and  may  issue  his 
warrant,  directed  to  any  officer  or  other  person  by  name, 
which  shall  authorize  him  to  deliver  such  apprentice  to  his 
master  in  any  county  in  this  state.  All  costs  incurred  on 
any  such  process  against  an  apprentice  shall  be  paid  on  the 
first  instance  by  the  master;  and  if  the  complaint  be  sup- 
ported, the  amount  of  such  costs  may  be  recovered  in  an 
action  against  the  minor,  after  he  shall  arrive  at  full  age. 

Section  2,389.  All  time  wilfully  or  unlawfully  lost  from 
the  service  of  his  master  by  any  apprentice,  shall  be  returned 
by  him  day  for  day,  immediately  at  the  expiration  of  the 
apprenticeship;  and  if  such  apprentice  refuse  thus  to  return 
the  same,  he  shall  be  liable  therefor  to  his  master  for  dam- 
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ages;  but  no  action  shall  be  maintained,  either  under  this 
or  the  preceding  section,  unless  the  same  be  brought  within 
three  years  after  the  expiration  of  such  apprenticeship. 

Section  2,390.  If  any  such  apprentice  or  servant  shall  be 
guilty  of  any  gross  misbehavior,  or  refusal  to  do  his  duty, 
or  willful  neglect  thereof,  his  master  may  file  his  complaint 
in  the  county  court  of  the  county  where  he  resides,  and  the 
court,  after  causing  such  notice  as  it  shall  deem  reasonable 
to  be  given  to  the  parent  or  guardian  who  consented  to  the 
binding  of  such  apprentice  or  servant,  or  to  the  officers  who 
boimd  him,  or  their  successors,  shall  proceed  to  hear  and  de- 
termine the  cause;  and  if,  after  a  full  hearing  of  the  parties 
or  of  the  complainant,  if  the  adverse  party  does  not  appear^ 
may  make  an  order  that  the  master  be  discharged  from  the 
contract  or  apprenticeship  or  service,  and  for  the  costs  of 
proceeding,  which  cost  may  be  recovered  "against  the  minor^ 
with  interest  thereon,  within  three  years  after  he  shall  have 
arrived  at  full  age. 

Section  2,391.  No  master  shall  accept  from  any  apprentice 
any  contract  or  agreement,  nor  cause  him  to  be  boimd  by 
oath  or  otherwise,  that  aftef  his  term  of  service  has  ex- 
pired, such  apprentice  shall  not  set  up  his  trade,  profession 
or  employment  in  any  particular  place,  shop,  house  or  cel- 
lar; nor  shall  any  master  exact  from  any  apprentice,  after 
his  term  of  service  has  expired,  any  money  or  other  things 
for  using  or  exercising  his  trade,  profession  or  employment 
in  any  place. 

Section  2,392.  No  indenture  of  apprenticeship  or  service, 
made  in  pursuance  of  this  chapter,  shall  bind  the  minor 
after  the  death  of  the  master;  but  the  minor  shall  be  thence- 
forth discharged  therefrom,  and  may  be  bound  out  anew. 

Section  2,393.  An  indenture  of  apprenticeship  or  service, 
made  in  pursuance  of  this  chapter,  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
minor,  may  be  made  either  with  a  woman  or  a  man,  capable 
in  law  of  contracting;  and  all  the  foregoing  provisions  shall 
apply  as  well  to  mistresses  as  to  masters. 

Section  2,394.  Nothing  in  this  chapter  contained  shall  pre- 
vent or  affect  the  right  of  a  father,  by  the  common  law,  to 
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assign  or  contract  for  the  service  of  his  children,  for  the 
term  of  their  minority,  or  any  part  thereof. 

Section  1,500,  subdivision  6,  Revised  Statutes.  Every  minor 
who  shall  be  bound  as  an  apprentice  to  any  person,  shall, 
immediately  upon  such  binding,  if  done  in  good  faith,  there- 
by gain  a  settlement  where  his  or  her  master  or  mistress  has 
a  settlement. 

Section  1,501.  When  any  minor  shall  become  or  be  likely 
to  become  chargeable  to  any  town,  either  because  of  being 
an  orphan,  or  because  the  parents  or  other  relations  are  un- 
able or  refuse  to  support  such  minor,  the  supervisors  of  such 
town  shall  bind  such  minor  as  an  apprencice  t^  some  respect- 
able householder  of  the  county,  by  written  indenture,  which 
shall  bind  such  minor  to  serve  as  an  apprentice,  and  shall 
be  executed  in  like  manner,  and  shall  be  of  the  same  tenor 
and  effect,  as  indentures  executed  pursuant  to  chapter  one 
hundred  and  ten.  Revised  Statutes;  and  every  minor  so 
bound,  and  the  supervisors  binding  him,  and  his  master, 
shall  be  subject  to  all  the  provisions  of  said  chapter. 

PROTECTION  OF  LABORERS  ON  MILWAUKEE  PUBLIC  WORKS. 

Chapter  261,  laws  1882.  Section  1.  Any  person,  corpora- 
tion or  party  that  shall  hereafter  furnish  supplies  or  mate- 
rials for  the  use  of  the  contractor  or  contractors,  or  of  his 
or  their  assigns,  in  the  performance  of  any  contract  made 
with  the  board  of  public  works  of  the  city  of  Milwaukee, 
in  the  name  of  said  city,  or  that  shall  do  any  labor  for  such 
contractor  or  contractors,  or  for  his  or  their  assigns,  in  the 
performance  of  any  such  contracts,  shall  have  a  lien  for 
the  amount  due  and  unpaid  by  such  contractor  or  contract- 
ors, or  by  his  or  their  assigns,  to  the  person,  corporation  or 
party  furnishing  such  supplies  or  materials,  or  doing  such 
labor  in  the  performance  of  such  contract,  upon  any  certifi- 
cates of  said  board  and  upon  any  city  orders  of  said  city,  to 
be  issued  and  delivered  to  such  contractor  or  contractors, 
or  to  his  or  their  assigns,  under  such  contract;  provided, 
that  any  person,  corporation  or  party  claiming  a  lien  shall, 
within  twenty  days  after  the  date  of  the  last  charge  for 
such  supplies  or  materials  furnished  or  labor  done,  file  in 
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the  oflace  of  the  city  clerk  of  said  city  notices  in  writing  of 
such  claim  (one  notice  in  each  office),  which  notice  shall  set 
forth  the  nature  and  particulars  of  the  demand,  the  date  and 
amount  of  each  charge  therefor,  the  name  of  the  person  or 
party  indebted,  and  the  amount  that  is  justly  due  and  owing 
to  the  claimant  from  the  contractor  or  contractors,  or  from 
his  or  their  assigns,  for  supplies  or  materials  furnished,  or 
labor  done  in  performance  of  a  contract,  stating  the  general 
nature  of  the  contract  and  its  date,  each  of  which  notices 
shall  be  verified  by  affidavit  of  the  claimant;  and  provided, 
further,  that  within  twenty  days  after  the  filing  of  such 
notice,  the  claimant  shall  begin  an  action  against  the  person 
or  party  named  in  such  notice  for  the  recovery  of  the 
amount  of  such  claim,  and  for  the  enforcement  of  such  lien 
in  some  court  in  Milwaukee  county  having  jurisdiction  of 
the  matter,  in  which  action  the  city  of  Milwaukee  shall  be 
made  a  party  defendant,  and  shall  be  served  with  process, 
and  may  appear  and  defend  as  in  other  actions,  but  said  city 
shall  in  no  case  be  liable  to  any  judgment  for  cost  or  charges 
in  such  action.  In  case  of  the  filing  of  the  notices  as  herein 
directed,  claiming  lien  on  any  certificates  or  city  orders,  or 
both,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  respective  officers  having 
charge  and  custody  of  the  same,  to  retain  them  twenty  days, 
and  in  case  an  action  is  begun  within  that  time  as  herein 
provided,  then  to  retain  the  same  until  the  determination  of 
such  action  in  court. 

Section  2.  No  contractor  under  any  such  contract  as  is 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  section,  and  no  assignee  of  any 
such  contractor  shall  receive,  either  in  certificates  of  the 
board  of  public  works  or  in  city  orders,  any  amount  exceed- 
ing seventy-five  per  centum  of  the  amount  named  and  pro- 
vided in  the  contract  until  after  the  expiration  of  twenty 
days  from  the  completion  of  the  work  contracted  for,  or 
other  termination  of  the  contract;  and  if  any  person,  corpor- 
ation or  party  shall  ffie  notices  of  claim  of  lien,  as  provided 
in  the  preceding  section,  against  such  contractor  or  con- 
tractors, or  his  or  their  assigns,  all  certificates  and  all  city 
orders  not  then  delivered  shall  be  held  and  retained  by  the 
respective  officers  in  whose  charge  or  custody  they  are,  until 
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twenty  days  after  the  filing  of  such  notices,  and  if  within 
such  last  period  of  twenty  days  an  action  shall  be  brought 
as  provided  in  the  preceding  section,  such  certificates  and 
such  city  orders  shall  be  retained  until  the  determination  of 
such  action  in  court. 

EARNINGS  EXEMPT  FROM  EXECUTION. 

Section  2,983  R.  S.,  as  amended  by  chapter  141,  laws  of 
1883.  The  earnings  of  all  married  person  or  persons  having 
a  family  dependent  upon  them  for  support,  for  three  months 
next  preceding  the  issue  of  any  attachment,  execution  or 
garnishment,  or  proceedings  supplementary  to  execution,  to 
the  amount  of  sixty  dollars  only  for  each  month  in  which 
such  earnings  are  made  or  earned,  shall  not  be  liable  to  seiz- 
ure or  sale  on  execution,  or  any  provisional  or  final  process, 
issued  from  any  court  or  any  proceedings  in  aid  thereof,  and 
in  case  any  creditor  proceeds  by  a  garnishment  against  any^ 
person  or  party  who  shall  be  indebted  to,  or  have  any  prop- 
erty whatever,  real  or  personal,  in  his  possession  or  his  con- 
trol, belonging  to  such  creditors  debtor,  and  such  money  or 
property  at  the  time  of  serving  such  process  was  by  law 
exempt  from  seizure  or  sale  upon  execution,  said  garnishee 
shall  be  entitled  to  judgment  for  his  costs  of  suit;  provided, 
that  no  property  exempt  by  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  be  exempt  from  attachments  or  upon  execution  issued 
upon  a  judgment  in  action,  brought  by  any  person  for  the 
recovery  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  purchase  money 
of  the  same  property. 

WAGES  DUE  FROM  BANKRUPTS  AND  ASSIGNORS. 

Chapter  48,  laws  of  1885.  Section  1.  Whenever  in  the 
course  of  any  action  or  proceeding  a  receiver  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  any  of  the  courts  of  this  state,  to  manage  or  con- 
duct the  mercantile  or  manufacturing  business  of  any 
person,  firm  or  corporation,  or  to  settle,  adjust  or  close  up 
any  such  business,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  receiver  to 
report  immediately  to  the  court  so  appointing  him  the 
amount  due  by  such  person,  firm  or  corporation  to  employes 
and  laborers  in  such  business,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
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said  court  to  order  the  said  receiver  to  pay  out  of  the  first 
receipts  of  said  business  ater  the  payment  of  costs,  debts 
due  the  United  States  or  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  all  taxes 
and  assessments  levied  and  unpaid,  and  the  current  expenses 
of  carrying  on  or  closing  said  business  under  bis  administra- 
tion, the  wages  of  all  such  employes  and  laborers,  which 
had  accrued  within  three  months  immediately  prior  to  the 
appointment  of  such  receiver. 

Section  2.  In  every  voluntary  assignment  hereafter  made 
for  the  benefit  of  creditors  the  claims  of  all  servants,  clerks 
or  laborers  for  pergonal  service  or  wages  owing  from 
the  assignor  for  services  or  labor  performed  for  the  three 
months  preceding  such  assignment,  shall  be  preferred  over 
the  claims  of  all  other  creditors,  and  shall  be  paid  first  by 
the  assignee,  after  the  payment  of  costs,  debts,  due  the 
United  States  or  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  all  taxes  and  as- 
sessments levied  and  unpaid,  expenses  of  the  assignment, 
and  executing  the  trust. 

LIABILITY  OF  SUCCESSOR  RAILWAYS. 

Chapter  85,  laws  of  1885.  Section  1.  Whenever  any  rail- 
way corporation  in  this  state  shall  become  the  successor  of 
a  pre-existing  railway  corporation,  it  shall  become  charged 
and  liable  for  the  amount  then  due  the  employes  and  labor- 
ers upon  said  road  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  months 
prior  to  becoming  such  sucoessor. 

INTIMIDATING  LABORERS. 

Chapter  174,  laws  of  1885.  Section  1.  Any  person  who 
prevents,  hinders,  controls  or  intimidates  another  from 
exercising  or  in  exercising  the  right  of  suffrage,  by  means  of 
threats  or  depriving  such  person  of  employment  or  occupa- 
tion, or  by  threats  of  refusing  to  renew  contracts  for  labor, 
at  any  election  in  this  state,  shall  be  pimished  by  imprison- 
ment in  the  county  jail,  not  more  than  one  year,  or  by  a  fine 
not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars. 

PROPERTY  EXEMPT  FROM  EXECUTION. 

Section  2,982,  Revised  Statutes.  No  property  hereinafter 
mentioned  shall  be  liable  to  seizure,  or  sale,  on  execution. 
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or  on  any  provisional  or  final  process  issued  from  any  court, 
or  any  proceedings  in  aid  thereof,  except  as  otherwise  spe- 
cially provided  in  these  statutes: 

1.  The  family  bible. 

2.  Family  pictures  and  school  books. 

3.  The  library  of  the  debtor  and  every  part  thereof;  but 
this  provision  shall  not  be  deemed  to  extend  to  circulating 
libraries. 

4.  A  seat  or  pew  in  any  house  or  place  of  public  worship. 

5.  All  wearing  apparel  of  the  debtor  and  his  family;  all 
beds,  bedsteads  and  bedding  kept  aild  used  for  the  debtor 
and  his  famil}  ;  all  stoves  and  appendages  put  up  or  kept  for 
the  use  of  the  debtor  and  his  family;  all  cooking  utensils, 
and  all  other  household  furniture  not  herein  enumerated, 
not  exceeding  two  hundred  dollars  in  value;  and  one  gun, 
rifle  or  other  firearm,  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars  in  value. 

6.  Two  cows,  ten  swine,  one  yoke  of  oxen  and  one  horse 
or  mule,  or  in  lieu  of  one  yoke  of  oxen  and  a  horse  or  mule, 
two  horses  or  two  mules,  ten  sheep  and  the  wool  from  the 
same,  either  in  the  raw  material  or  manufactured  into  yarn 
or  cloth,  the  necessary  food  for  all  the  stock  mentioned  in 
this  section  for  one  year's  support,  either  provided  or  grow- 
ing, or  both,  as  the  debtor  may  choose;  also  one  wagon,  cart 
or  dray,  one  sleigh,  one  plow,  one  drag  and  other  farming 
utensils,  including  tackle  for  teams  not  exceeding  two  hun- 
dred dollars  in  value. 

7.  The  provisions  for  the  debtor  and  his  family  necessary 
for  one  year's  support,  either  provided  or  growing,  or  both, 
and  fuel  necessary  for  one  year. 

8.  The  tools,  implements,  stock  in  trade,  of  any  me- 
chanic, miner,  merchant,  trader,  or  other  person,  used  o  r 
kept  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  his  trade  or-  business, 
not  exceeding  two  hundred  dollars  in  value. 

9.  All  sewing  machines  owned  by  individuals,  and  kept 
for  the  use  of  themselves  or  families. 

10.  Any  sword,  plate,  books,  or  other  articles,  presented 
or  given  to  any  person  by  congress,  the  legislature  of  either 
of  the  United  States,  or  by  either  body  of  congress,  or  of 
such  legislature,  whether  presented  by  a  vote  or  raised  by 
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subscription  of   the  members  of   either  of  the  aforesaid 
bodies. 

11.  Printing  materials,  and  press  or  presses  used  in  the 
business  of  any  printer  or  publisher,  to  an  amount  not  ex- 
ceeding fifteen  hundred  dollars  in  value;  provided,  that  no 
sum  exceeding  the  sum  of  four  hundred  dollars  shall  be 
exempt  from  execution  for  payment  of  wa^es  of  laborers  or 
servants  for  services  rendered  to  the  defendant. 

12.  Horses,  arms,  equipments  and  uniforms  of  all  officers, 
non-commissioned  officers  and  privates,  used  for  military 
purposes  in  organized  malitia  of  the  state. 

13.  AU  books,  maps,  plats  and  other  papers,  kept  or  used 
by  any  person  for  the  purpose  of  making  abstracts  of  title 
to  land. 

14.  The  interest  owned  by  any  inventor  in  any  invention 
secured  to  him  by  letters  patent  of  the  United  States. 

15.  The  earnings  of  all  married  persons  and  of  all  other 
persons,  who  have  to  provide  for  the  entire  support  of  a 
family  in  this  state,  for  sixty  days  next  proceeding  the 
issuing  of  any  process  of  attachment,  execution  or  garnish- 
ment, or  proceeding  supplementary  to  execution. 

16.  All  fire  engines,  apparatus  and  equipments,  including 
hose,  hose  carts,  and  hooks  and  ladders,  belonging  to,  or 
which  may  hereafter  belong  to  any  town,  city  or  village  in 
this  state,  and  which  are  or  may  be  kept  and  used  for  the 
protection  of  property  in  such  town,  city  or  village  from  fire, 
together  with  the  engine  houses  and  hook  and  ladder  houses 
for  the  protection  of  the  same,  and  the  lot  or  lots  on  which 
such  engine  and  hook  and  ladder  houses  may  be  situated, 
when  owned  by  any  such  town,  city  or  village;  and  any  lot 
or  lots  owned,  used  and  occupied  by  any  such  town,  city  or 
village,  for  corporate  purposes. 

17.  All  moneys  arising  from  insurance  of  any  property 
exempted  from  sale  or  execution,  including  the  homestead, 
when  such  property  has  been  destroyed  by  fire. 

18.  All  private  property  shall  be  exempt  from  seizure  and 
sale  upon  any  execution,  or  other  process,  issued  to  enforce 
any  judgment  or  decree  of  any  court,  which  shall  have  been 

2— P.  A.  F. 
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rendered  against  any  county,  town,  city,  village  or  school- 
district  in  this  state. 

19.  All  moneys  arising  on  any  policy  of  insurance  on  the 
life  of  a  minor,  payable  to  his  father  or  mother,  or  both,  shall 
be  exempt  against  the  creditors  of  such  father  or  mother, 
but  not  against  the  creditors  of  such  minor. 

20.  Cemetery  lots,  owned  by  individuals,  and  all  monu- 
ments therein,  the  coflBns  and  other  articles  for  the  burial  of 
any  dead  person,  and  the  tombstone  or  monument  for  his 
grave,  by  whomsoever  purchased. 

The  exemptions  provided  for  in  subdivisions  three,  six, 
seven,  eight,  nine,  eleven,  thirteen,  seventeen  and  nineteen, 
of  this  section,  shall  extend  only  to  debtors  having  an  ac- 
tual residence  in  this  state,  and  when  such  debtors  and  their 
families,  or  any  of  them,  shall  be  removing  from  one  place 
of  residence  to  another.  And  no  property  exempted  by  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  shall  be  exempt  from  execution  or 
attachment  issued  upon  a  judgment  in  an  action  brought  by 
any  person  for  the  recovery  of  the  whole,  or  any  part,  of 
the  purchase  money  of  the  same  property.  All  articles  ex- 
empted by  the  provisions  of  this  section  may  be  selected  by 
the  debtor,  his  agent,  clerk  or  legal  representative,  when 
necessary  to  distinguish  the  same. 

PROTECTION  OF  CHILDREN. 

Chapter  239,  laws  of  1880.  Section  1.  Any  person  having 
the  care,  custody,  or  control  of  any  child  under  the  age  of 
fourteen  years,  who  shall  exhibit,  use  or  employ,  or  who 
shall  in  any  manner,  or  under  any  pretense  sell,  apprentice, 
give  away,  let  out,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  any  such  child  to 
^ny  person,  in  any  place  whatsoever,  for  any  obscene,  inde- 
oent  or  immoral  purpose,  exhibition  or  practice  whatsoever, 
or  for  any  business,  exhibition  or  vocation,  injurious  to 
the  health  or  dangerous  to  the  life  or  limb  of  such  child;  or 
who  shall  cause,  procure,  or  encourage  any  such  child  to 
engage  therein,  shall  be  (Jeemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Section  2.  Any  person  who  shall  take,  receive,  hire,  em- 
ploy, use,  exhibit  or  have  in  custody  any  child  imder  the  age 
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and  for  the  purposes  mentioned  in  the  preceding    section 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Section  3.  Any  person  found  guilty  of  the  violation  of 
this  act  by  any  court  having  jurisdiction  of  the  same,  shall 
be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars, 
or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  months,  or  both,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court. 

LIABILITY  OF  STOCKHOLDERS  FOR  LABORERS'  WAGES. 

Section  1,769.  The  stockholders  of  every  corporation 
other  than  railroad  corporations,  shall  be  personally  liable  to 
an  amount  equal  to  the  stock  owned  by  them  respectively 
in  such  corporation,  for  all  debts  which  may  be  due  and 
owing  to  its  clerks,  servants  and  laborers  for  services  per- 
formed for  such  corporation,  but  not  exceeding  six  months' 
service  in  any  one  case.  Whenever  any  railway  corpora- 
tion in  this  state  shall  be  placed  by  any  court  of  this  state 
in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  whether  upon  foreclosure  or 
creditors'  bill,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  receiver  to  report 
immediately  to  the  court  so  appointing  him,  the  amount  due 
by  said  railroad  company,  or  by  the  person  or  persons  who 
were  operating  such  road  at  the  date  of  such  receivers'  ap- 
pointment, to  employes  and  laborers  upon  said  road,  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  said  court  to  order  said  receiver  to  pay 
out  of  the  first  receipts  and  earnings  of  said  railway,  after 
paying  current  operating  expenses  under  his  administration, 
the  wages  of  all  employes  and  laborers,  which  had  accrued 
within  six  months  prior  to  the  appointment  of  such  receiver. 

LABORERS'  LIENS  —  RAILROADS. 

Section  1,815,  Revised  Statutes.  As  often  as  any  contractor 
for  the  construction  of  any  railroad,  or  part  thereof  in  pro- 
cess of  construction,  shall  be  indebted  to  any  laborer  for 
thirty  days'  labor  or  less,  either  manual  or  team  labor,  or 
both,  including  team  and  driver,  performed  in  construction 
of  such  road,  such  laborer  may  within  thirty  days  after  the 
claim  or  demand  of  such  laborer  shall  have  accrued,  serve 
notice  in  writing,  signed  by  him,  his  agent  or  attorney,  on 
the  corporation  either  owning  or  constructing  such  road. 
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that  he  claims  such  indebtedness,  stating  the  amount  there- 
of, the  number  of  days' labor, and  the  time  when  performed, 
and  the  name  of  the  contractor  from  whom  due;  and  there- 
upon such  corporation  shall  be  directly  liable  to  such  laborer 
for  the  amount  so  due  him,  provided  he  bring  his  action 
therefor  within  sixty  days  after  the  service  of  such  notice. 
Such  notice  shall  be  served  by  delivering  a  copy  thereof  to 
an  engineer,  agent  or  superintendent  in  the  corporation's 
employment,  having  charge  of  the  part  of  the  road  on  which 
such  labor  was  performed,  personally,  or  by  leaving  the 
same  at  his  office  or  usual  place  of  business,  with  some  per- 
son of  suitable  age  therein. 

mechanic's  lien. 

Section  3,314,  R  S.,  as  amended  by  chapter  349,  laws  of 
1885.  Every  person,  v/ho  as  principal  contractor  performs 
afiy  work  or  labor,  or  furnishes  any  materials,  in  or  about 
the  erection,  construction,  repairs,  protecti6n  or  removal  of 
any  dwelling  house  or  other  building,  or  of  any  machinery 
erected  or  constructed  so  as  to  be  or  become  a  part  of  the 
freehold  upon  which  it  is  situated,  or  of  any  bridge  or  in  the 
filling  up  of  any  water  lot,  or  the  construction  thereon  of 
any  wharf  or  permanent  erection,  or  in  the  dredging  of  the 
channel  in  front  of  such  water  lot,  or  in  digging  or  con- 
structing any  well  or  fountain,  or  in  building  or  repairing 
any  fences  upon  land,  or  doing  manuel  labor  thereon,  shall 
have  a  lien  thereupon,  and  upon  the  interests  of  the  owner 
of  such  dwelling  house,  building,  machinery,  bridge,  wharf, 
erection  thereon,  well,  fountain  or  fence,  in  and  to  the  land 
upon  which  the  same  is  situated,  or  of  the  person  causing 
such  manual  labor  to  be  done,  and  upon  the  water  lot  so 
filled  or  in  front  of  which  such  dredging  is  done,  not  ex- 
ceeding forty  acres,  or  if  within  the  limits  of  an  incorpo- 
rated city  or  village,  upon  the  piece  or  parcel  of  land  used, 
or  designed  for  use  in  connection  with  such  dwelling  house, 
building,  machinery,  bridge,  wharf,  erection  thereon,  well, 
fountain  or  fence,  or  upon  such  water  lot  or  land  on  which 
such  manual  labor  is  done,  not  exceeding  one  acre.  Such 
lien  shall  be  prior  to  any  other  lien  which  originates  subse- 
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qiient  to  the  commencement  of  the  construction,  repairs, 
removal  or  work  aforesaid,  of  or  upon  such  dwelling  house, 
building,  machinery,  bridge,  wharf,  or  erection  thereon,  well, 
fountain,  fence,  water  lot  or  land,  and  shall  also  attach  to, 
and  be  a  lien  upon  the  real  property  of  any  person  on  whose 
premises  such  improvements  are  made,  such  owner  having 
knowledge  thereof,  and  consenting  thereto,  and  may  be  en- 
forced as  provided  in  this  chapter.    In  case  any  person  shall 
order  or  contract  for  the  purchase  of  any  machinery  to  be 
placed  in  or  connected  to  or  with  any  building  or  premises, 
and  such  person  not  having  an  interest  in  such  building  or 
premises,  in  or  connected  with  which  such  machinery  is 
placed,  suflficient  for  a  lien,  as  provided  for  in  this  chapter, 
to  secure  payment  for  said  machinery,  the  person  furnish- 
ing such  machinery  shall  have  and  retain  a  lien  upon  such 
machinery,  and  shall  have  the  right  to  remove  from  such 
building  or  premises  such  machinery,  in  case  there  shall  be 
default  in  the  payment  for  such  machinery  when  due,  leav- 
ing such  building  or  premises  in  as  good  condition  as  they 
were  before  such  machinery  was  placed  in  or  on  the  same. 
Section    3^315,  as  amended   by  chapter  312,  laws  of  1885. 
Every  person  who,  as  sub-contractor  of  a  principal  contrac- 
tor or  employe  of  any  contractor  or  sub-contractor,  per- 
forms any  work  or  labor  for  or  furnishes  any  material  to  a 
principal  contractor  or  sub-contractor, '  in  any  of  the  cases 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  section,  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
lien  and  remedy  given  by  this  chapter,  if  within  thirty  days 
after  performing  such  work  or  labor  or  furnishing  such  ma- 
terials, he  shall  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  owner  or  his 
agent,  of  the  property  to  be  affected  by  such  lien,  setting 
forth  that  he  has  been  employed  by  such  principal  contrac- 
tor or  sub  contractor  to  perform  or  furnish  and  has  per- 
formed or  furnished  such  work,  labor  or  materials,  with  a 
statement  of  the  labor  performed  or  materials  furnished, 
and  the  amount  due  therefor  from  such  principal  contractor 
or  sub-contractor,  and  that  he  claims  the  lien  given  by  this 
chapter;  but  the  claim  of  such  sub-contractor  or  employe 
shall  not  constitute  such  lien,  except  so  far  as  such  own- 
ers shall,  at  the  time  of  giving  such  notice,  be  or  shall  there- 
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after  become  indebted  to  such  principal  contractor  for  work 
done  or  materials  furnish  under  the  principal  contract.  In 
no  case  shall  the  owner  be  compelled  to  pay  a  greater  sum 
for  or  on  account  of  such  house,  building  or  other  improve- 
ment than  the  price  or  sum  stipulated  in  the  original  con- 
tract of  agreement;  provided,  if  it  shall  appear  to  the  court 
that  the  owner  and  contractor  fraudulently  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defrauding  sub-contractors  or  employes  fixed  an  un- 
reasonably low  price  in  their  original  contract  for  the 
erection  or  repairing  of  such  building,  then  the  court  shall 
ascertain  how  much  of  a  difference  exists  between  a  fair 
price  for  labor  or  material  used  in  said  building  or  other  im- 
provement and  the  sum  named  in  said  original  contract. 
Said  difference  shall  be  considered  a  part  of  the  contract 
and  be  subject  to  a  lien;  but  in  no  case  shall  the  original 
contractor's  time  or  profits  be  secured  by  this  lien,  only  so 
far  as  the  sum  named  in  the  original  contract  or  agreement 

Section  3,316.  All  claims  for  liens  and  rights  of  action  to 
recover  therefor  under  this  chapter,  shall  be  assignable  so 
as  to  vest  in  the  assignee  all  rights  and  remedies  herein 
given,  subject  to  all  defenses  thereto  that  might  be  made, 
if  such  assignment  had  not  been  made.  Notice  in  writing 
of  such  assignment,  together  with  copy  thereof,  shall  be 
served  upon  the  owner  of  the  property  affected  by  such 
claim  for  lien  within  fifteen  days  after,  such  assignment  is 
made;  and  all  payments  made  by  such  original  owner,  be- 
fore service  of  such  notice  of  assignment,  shall  discharge 
his  original  debt  to  the  amount  so  paid. 

Section  3,317.  The  taking  of  a  promissory  note  or  other 
evidence  of  indebtedness  for  any  such  work,  labor  or  ma- 
terials, done  or  furnished,  shall  not  discharge  the  lien  there- 
for hereby  given,  unless  expressly  received  as  payment 
therefor,  and  so  specified  therein. 

Section  3,318.  No  lien  hereby  given  shall  exist  and  no  ac- 
tion to  enforce  the  same  shall  be  maintained,  unless  within 
six  months  of  date  of  last  charge  for  performing  such  work 
and  labor,  or  of  furnishing  of  such  materials,  a  claim  for 
such  lien  shall  be  filed  as  hereinafter  provided  in  the  office 
of  the  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  county  in  which  the 
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lands  affected  thereby  lie,  nor  unless  such  action  be  brought 
within  one  year  from  such  date,  unless  within  thirty  days 
next  preceding  the  expiration  of  one  year,  the  person  filing 
the  lien  shall  make  and  annex  to  the  instrument  on  file  an 
affidavit  setting  forth  the  interest  which  he  has  by  virtue  of 
such  lien  in  the  property  therein  mentioned,  upon  which  af- 
fidavit the  clerk  shall  endorse  the  time  when  the  same  was 
filed.  The  effect  of  such  affidavit  shall  not  continue  beyond 
one  year  from  the  time  when  such  lien  would  otherwise 
cease  to  be  valid  as  against  subsequent  purchaser's  lien  or 
mortgages  in  good  faith.  Such  claim  for  lien  may  be  filed 
and  docketed  within  such  six  months,  notwithstanding  the 
death  of  the  owner  of  the  property  affected  thereby,  or  the 
person  with  whom  the  original  contract  was  made,  with  like 
effect  as  if  he  were  then  living. 

Section  3,ol9.  Every  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  shall  keep 
a  separate  docket  to  be  entitled  "  lien  docket,"  in  which  shall 
be  entered  proper  entries  under  appropriate  headings  herein 
specified,  relative  to  each  claim  for  lien  filed  with  him,  im- 
mediately upon  its  filing,  opposite  the  names  of  the  persons 
against  whom  the  lien  is  claimed,  which  name  shall  be  en- 
tered therein  alphabetically,  or  an  alphabetical  index  thereof 
shall  be  kept,  as  judgment  dockets  are  required  by  law  to 
be  kept.  Each  page  of  such  docket  ^hall  be  divided  into 
eight  columns,  with  written  or  printed  headings  to  the  re- 
spective columns  as  follows: 
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Such  docket  shall  be  presumptive  evidence  of  the  correct- 
ness of  the  entries  therein  made. 

Section  3^320.  Such  claim  for  lien  shall  contain  a  state- 
ment of  the  contract,  or  demand  upon  which  it  was  founded, 
the  name  of  the  person  against  whom  the  demand  is 
claimed,  the  name  of  the  claimant  or  assignee,  the  last  date 
of  the  performance  of  labor  or  furnishing  of  materials,  a 
description  of  the  property  affected  thereby,  a  statement  of 
the  amount  claimed,  and  all  other  material  facts  in  relation 
thereto.  It  shall  be  signed  by  the  claimant,  or  his  attorney, 
and  need  not  be  verified,  and  may  be  amended,  in  case  of 
action  brought  by  or\ier  of  court  as  pleadings  may  be. 

Section  3,321.  Any  person  having  so  filed  such  claim  for 
lien  may  foreclose  the  same  by  action  in  the  circuit  court,  or 
any  county  court  having  jurisdiction  thereof.  All  persons 
having  filed  such  claims  for  liens,  for  work  done  or  materi- 
als furnished,  in  the  construction,  repair,  protection  or  re- 
moval of  or  upon  the  samo  dwelling  house  or  other  building, 
or  the  same  machinery,  bridge,  wharf,  well,  fountain,  fence 
or  water  lot,  may  join  as  plaintiffs;  and  if  any  do  not  so 
join  or  refuse  to  join,  they  may  be  made  parties  defendant. 
All  persons  having  liens  upon  the  premises  by  mortgage, 
judgment  or  otherwise,  subsequent  to  the  lien  sought  to  be 
foreclosed,  and  all  purchasers  of  the  premises  subsequent  to 
such  lien,  may  join  as  parties  defendant.  In  case  of  any 
person  who  has  filed  such  claim,  prior  to  the  commencement 
of  such  action,  or  who  has  such  subsequent  lien,  or  who  is 
such  subsequent  purchaser,  is  not  made  a  party  to  such  ac- 
tion, he  may,  upon  application,  at  any  time  before  judg- 
ment, be  made  a  party  defendant  thereto;  and  any  person 
who  shall  file  such  claim  for  lien  after  the  commencement 
of  such  action,  or  who  shall  obtain  such  subsequent  lien,  by 
mortgage,  judgment  or  otherwise,  or  become  such  subse- 
quent purchaser  after  the  filing  of  the  notice  of  the  pen- 
dency of  such  action,  may,  at  any  time  before  judgment, 
upon  application,  be  made  a  party  defendant  thereto.  If 
such  action  be  brought  by  a  subcontractor,  the  principal  con- 
tractor may  also  be  made  a  party  defendant  thereto. 

Section  3,322.    The  complaint  in  each  action  shall  be  suf- 
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ficient,  if  it  set  forth  the  contract,  in  substance,  under  which 
such  work  was  done,  or  material  furnished  with  the  last 
date  of  doinfz:  or  furnishing  the  same,  and  the  assignment  of 
the  claim,  if  any;  and  allege  that  the  plaintiff  or  his  assignee 
has  filed  a  claim  for  a  lien  therefor,  as  required  by  law; 
giving  the  date  of  such  filing,  that  such  work  was  done  or 
materials  furnished  for  some  of  the  purposes  mentioned  in 
section  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  fourteen,  stating 
for  what  particular  purpose  the  amount  claimed  to  be  due 
to  the  plaintiff  or  plaintiffs,  respectfully;  and  give  a  de- 
scription of  the  premises  claimed  to  be  affected  by  such  lien; 
as  to  defendants  who  have  filed  claims  for  liens  on  said 
premises  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  that  they  have 
filed  such  claims,  giving  the  date  of  filing  and  the  amount 
claimed  by  each;  as  to  defendants  having  subsequent  liens 
or  being  subsequent  purchasers,  that  they  have  or  claim  to 
have  some  lien  upon  the  premises,  subsequent  and  subject 
to  the  lien  of  the  plaintiff;  and  shall  demank  judgment  that 
the  demands  of  all  persons  having  filed  claims  for  liens  upon 
such  premises,  whether  plaintiffs  or  defendants,  be  ascer- 
tained and  adjudged;  and  that  interest  of  the  person  own- 
ing such  premises  at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the 
construction,  repairs,  removal  or  work  of  or  upon  the  dwell- 
ing house,  building,  machinery,  bridge,  wharf,  or  erection 
thereon,  well,  fountain,  cistern,  fence,  water  lot,  or  land,  on 
account  of  which  such  liens  are  claimed,  or  which  he  or  any 
other  person  claiming  under  him  has  since  acquired,  be  sold 
to  satisfy  the  amount  of  the  liens  so  ascertained  and  ad- 
judged, with  the  costs  of  action.  If  the  action  be  brought 
by  a  sub-contractor,  the  complaint  shall  also  set  forth  in 
substance  the  contract  between  him  and  the  contractor,  and 
allege  that  he  gave  the  notice  required  by  section  three  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  fifteen,  and  the  date  of  the  service 
thereof. 

Section  3,323.  Any  issue  of  fact  in  such  action  shall  on 
demand  of  either  party  be  tried  by  jury,  whose  verdict 
thereon  shall  be  conclusive  as  in  other  cases. 

Section  3,324.  The  judgment  in  such  action  shall  adjudge 
the  amount  due  to  the  plaintiff,  or  in  case  several  claims  for 
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liens  are  embraced  in  the  action,  the  amount  due  to  eacl^ 
claimant  who  is  a  party  to  the  action.  It  shall  direct  that 
the  interest  of  the  owner  in  the  premises  at  the  time  of  the 
commencement  of  the  construction,  repairs,  removal,  or 
work  upon  the  dwelling  house,  building,  machinery,  bridge, 
wharf  or  erection  thereon,  well,  fountain,  cistern,  fence,, 
water  lot  or  land,  on  account  of  which  such  liens  are 
claimed,  or  which  he,  or  any  person  claimed  under  him,  has 
since  acquired,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  be 
sold  to  satisfy  the  amount  of  the  lien  of  the  plaintiff, 
or  of  the  several  liens  embraced  in  the  action,  with 
the  costs  of  such  action,  including  the  costs  of  filing 
the  claims  for  liens;  and  that  after  satisfying  the  same, 
together  with  such  costs,  that  the  residue  of  the  pro- 
ceeds be  brought  into  court  with  the  report  of  sale,  to  abide 
the  order  of  the  court.  If  the  premises  can  be  sold  in  par- 
cels without  injury  to,  or  to  the  advantage  of  the  parties, 
the  court  may  adjudge  that  the  sale  be  so  made.  If  the 
plaintiff,  in  any  such  action,  fail  to  establish  his  lien  upon 
the  premises  described  in  his  complaint,  and  claim  for  lien, 
but  establish  a  right  to  recover  upon  contract  for  his  alleged 
work  and  labor  done,  or  materials  furnished,  he  may  have  a 
personal  judgment  in  the  action  against  the  party  liable  for 
the  amount  due  him,  with  or  without  costs,  to  be  taxed  in 
his  favor,  or  favor  of  defendant  in  like  manner,  as  if  the 
action  were  for  the  recovery  of  money  only. 

Section  3,325.  From  the  proceeds  of  such  sale,  the  several 
claimants,  whose  liens  were  established  and  adjudged  in 
the  action,  shall  be  paid  equally  and  alike,  without  priority 
among  themselves;  and  if  the  sum  realized  at  such  sale 
shall  be  insufBcient,  after  paying  the  costs  of  the  action  and 
the  costs  of  making  the  sale,  to  pay  the  full  amount  ad- 
judged to  be  due  all  such  claimants,  then  the  same  shall  be 
distributed  and  paid  to  each  of  them  in  the  proportion  which 
the  sum  adjudged  to  each  bears  to  the  whole  amount  ad- 
judged to  all,  and  the  judgment  shall  so  direct. 

Section  3,326.  All  sales  under  such  judgments  may  be 
made  by  the  sheriff,  or  a  referee  appointed  by  the  court  for 
that  purpose,  who  shall  give  notice  thereof  in  the  manner 
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provided  by  law  for  the  sale  of  real  estate  upon  executions, 
unless  the  court  shall  order  other  or  different  notice  to  be 
given,  and  shall  be  absolute  and  without  redemption;  and 
the  deed  given  thereon,  in  case  such  sale  is  confirmed,  shall 
be  effectual  to  pass  to  the  purchaser  all  the  interest  in  the 
premises  directed  to  be  sold.  Such  sheriff  or  referee  shall, 
within  ten  days  after  making  such  sale,  file  with  the  clerk 
of  the  court  in  which  the  judgment  is  rendered,  a  report  of 
the  sale  for  confirmation  thereof,  and  shall,  immediately 
after  the  sale,  pay  to  the  parties  entitled  thereto  the  amounts 
adjudged  to  them  respectively,  after  deducting  the  costs 
thereof,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  court  If  any  de- 
ficiency arise  upon  such  sale  in  payment  of  the  sums 
adjudged  to  be  due  to  any  such  claimant  of  a  lien  given  by 
this  chapter,  the  sheriff  or  referee  shall  specify  the  amount 
of  such  deficiency  in  his  report,  and  if  demanded  in  the 
complaint  or  in  the  answer  of  any  such  lien  claimant,  the 
court,  upon  confirming  such  sale,  may  render  judgment 
therefor  against  the  defendant  legally  liable  to  pay  the  same, 
which  judgment  may  be  docketed  and  enforced  in  the  same 
manner  that  ordinary  judgments  are.  And  the  purchaser 
or  purchasers  at  such  sale  shall  be  entitled  to  a  writ  of  as- 
sistance to  obtain  possession  of  the  premises  sold,  in  the 
same  manner  as  is  provided  in  section  three  thousand  and 
twenty -five,  chapter  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  the  revised 
statutes. 

Section  3,327.  Every  person  who  has  received  satisfaction 
or  tender  of  his  debt,  with  the  costs  of  any  action  brought 
thereon,  or  of  any  judgment  recovered  therefor,  for  which 
he  has  filed  any  such  claim  for  lien,  shall  at  the  request  of 
any  person  interested  in  the  premises  affected  thereby,  or  in 
having  such  lien  removed  on  costs  of  satisfying  the  same, 
execute  and  deliver  by  himself  or  his  attorney  the  necessary 
acknowledgment  of  satisfaction  thereof;  on  filing  which 
the  clerk  of  the  court  with  whom  such  lien  is  docketed,  such 
clerk  shall  enter  satisfaction  of  such  claim;  or  the  lien 
claimant  may  enter  the  same  satisfied  on  the  docket  of  such 
lien.  On  failure  to  so  execute  and  deliver  such  acknowl- 
edgment of  satisfaction,  or  to  so  satisfy  such  lien  on  docket^ 
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the   person    refusing  shall  be  liable  to   pay   to   the   per- 
•son  requiring  such  acknowledgment,  a  sum  equal  to  one- 
half  of  the  sum  claimed  in  his  claim  for  lien,  to  be  recovered 
by  action. 

Section  3,328.  Any  sub-contractor  who  has  done  work  or 
labor,  or  furnished  materials  to  any  principal  contractor,  for 
the  construction,  repair  or  removal  of  any  building  or  ma- 
chinery for  any  county,  town,  city,  village  or  school  district, 
may  mikintain  an  action  therefor  in  the  county  in  which  such 
work,  labor  or  materials  were  done  or  furnished,  against 
such  principal  contractor,  and  such  county,  town,  city,  vil- 
lage, or  school  district  jointly,  for  the  recovery  thereof;  but 
no  judgment  shall  be  rendered  against  any  defendant 
therein,  other  than  such  principal  contractor,  for  any  amount 
greater  than  the  amount  due  from  it  to  such  principal  con- 
tractor at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  such  action. 
Such  county,  town,  city  village  or  school  district,  when  served 
with  the  summons  in  any  such  action,  may  give  notice  thereof 
to  such  principal  contractor,  and  on  so  doing  need  not  further 
defend  such  action.  On  rendition  of  judgment  in  such 
action  against  such  principal  contractor,  the  court  may  also 
render  judgment  against  such  county,  town,  city,  village  or 
school  district,  for  the  amount  due  from  it  to  such  principal 
contractor  at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  such  action, 
or  to  a  sufficient  amount  to  pay  the  judgment  recovered 
against  the  principal  contractor,  and  the  payment  thereof 
shall  discharge  its  indebtedness  to  such  principal  contractor 
to  the  amount  so  paid.  Such  principal  contractor  may,  in 
such  action,  file  in  the  court  in  which  it  is  commenced,  a 
bond,  in  such  sum  and  with  such  sureties  as  the  judge  of 
such  court  shall  approve,  conditioned  for  the  payment  of 
any  judgment  that  may  be  rendered  in  such  action,  and 
thereupon  the  liability  of  such  county,  town,  city,  village  or 
school  district  hereunder,  shall  cease>  and  the  action  as  to  it 
shall  be  discontinued  without  costs  to  it. 

LIENS  UPON  LOGS  AND  TIMBER. 

Section  3,329,  as  amended  by  chapter  469,  laws  1885.  Any 
person  who  shall  do  or  perform  any  labor  or  services  in  cut- 
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ting,  felling,  hauling,  running,  driving,  rafting,  booming, 
cribbing,  towing,  sawing  or  manufacturing  into  lumber>  any 
logs  or  timber  in  any  of  the  counties  in  this  state,  shall 
have  a  lien  upon  such  logs,  timber  or  lumber,  for  the  amount 
due,  or  to  become  due,  for  such  labor  or  services,  which 
shall  take  precedence  of  all  other  claims  or  liens  thereon. 
In  the  counties  of  Door,  Florence,  Kewaunee,  Marathon, 
Langlade,  Marinette,  Oconto,  Portage,  Shawano,  Taylor  and 
Waupaca,  any  person  furnishing  any  supplies  in  the  cut- 
ting, felling,  hauling,  running,  driving,  rafting,  booming, 
cribbing,  towing,  sawing  or  manufacture  into  lumber  any 
logs  or  timber,  or  any  person  furnishing  any  supplies  or 
doing  or  performing  any  labor  or  service  in  cutting,  felling, 
piling,  handling  or  hauling  cord- wood,  or  in  cutting,  felling, 
peeling,  scoring,  hewing,  handling  or  hauling  any  railroad 
ties,  tan  or  other  barks,  piling  telegraph  poles,  telephone 
poles  or  fence  posts,  shall  have  a  lien  thereon,  for  the 
amount  due  or  to  become  due  for  such  supplies,  labor  or 
services,  provided,  such  lien  for  labor  or  service  shall  take 
precedence  of  all  other  claims  thereon. 

Section  3,330,  as  amended  by  chapter  469,  laws  of  1885.  The 
word  supplies  as  used  in  the  preceding  section,  shall  be  con- 
strued to  mean  and  include  all  rafting  or  other  material  and 
food  used  by  the  men  and  teams  in  and  about  the  cutting, 
felling,  hauling,  driving,  running,  rafting,  cribbing  or  tow- 
ing any  such  logs  or  timber,  or  in  cutting,  felling,  peeling, 
piling,  handling  or  hauling  any  such  cord-wood,  railroad 
ties,  tan  or  other  barks,  piling,  telegraph  poles,  telephone 
poles,  or  fence  posts,  and  all  other  materials  and  articles 
usually  used  in  the  performance  of  such  labor  or  services, 
including  all  groceries,  provisions,  clothing  and  other  arti- 
cles ordinarily  used  by  the  laboring  man  and  his  family,  or 
either  of  them,  and  which  are  furnished  to  any  such  labor- 
ing man  or  his  family,  or  to  his  employer  to  be  used  by  any 
such  laborer  or  his  family  while  doing  or  performing  any 
such  labor  or  services  upon  any  such  logs,  timber,  cord- 
wood,  railroad  ties,  tan  or  other  barks,  piling,  telegraph 
X>oles,  telephone  poles  or  fence  posts,  and  the  same  is  fur- 
nished to  apply  in  payment  for  the  labor  and  services  on 
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such  logs,  timber,  cord- wood,  railroad  ties,  tan  or  other 
barks,  piling,  telegrraph  poles,  telephone  poles  or  fence  posts, 
and  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  the  agreed  wages  for  such 
labor  or  serrices,  but  the  word  supplies  shall  not  include 
horses,  cattle,  team,  bob-sleighs,  sleds,  wagons,  harnesses, 
bed  or  bed  clothing. 

Section  3,331,  as  amended  by  chapter  192,  laws  of  1885. 
No  debt  or  demand  for  such  labor  or  services  shall  remain 
such  lien  unless  a  claim  therefor  in  writing  shall  be  made 
and  signed  by  the  claimant  or  his  attorney,  and  verified  by 
the  claimant  or  some  one  in  his  behalf,  in  the  same  manner 
that  pleadings  in  civil  actions  may  be  verified,  setting  forth 
the  nature  of  the  debt  or  demand  for  which  the  lien  is 
claimed,  the  amount  claimed  to  be  due,  a  description  of  the 
logs,  timber  or  lumber  against  which  the  lien  is  claimed,  and 
that  the  claimant  claims  a  lien  thereon  pursuant  to  this 
chapter  to  which  this  is  amendatory,  such  petition,  except 
for  labor  or  services  done  in  tlie  counties  hereinafter  par- 
ticularly named,  shall  be  filed  in  the  oflBce  of  the  clerk  of 
the  circuit  court  of  the  county  in  which  such  labor  or  service 
was  done  or  performed,  and  for  such  labor  or  services  done  or 
performed  in  the  counties  of  Shawano,  Waupaca,  Outagamie 
and  Fond  du  Lac  or  in  such  parts  of  the  counties  of  Brown, 
Oconto  and  other  counties,  wherein  such  logs,  timber  or 
lumber  are  got  out  upon  the  Wolf  river  or  any  of  its  tribu- 
taries, or  for  the  purpose  of  being  run  down  said  river  or  its 
tributaries,  such  claim  for  lien  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of 
the  clerk  of  the  city  of  Oshkosh.  If  the  labor  or  services 
are  done  between  the  first  day  of  September  and  the  first 
day  of  May  following,  the  claim  for  the  lion  shall  be  filed  on 
or  before  the  first  day  of  June  next  thereafter,  except  as 
hereinafter  provided,  but  if  done  after  the  first  day  of  May 
and  before  the  first  day  of  September  thereafter,  or  if  said 
labor  or  services  shall  be  continuous  from  the  first  day  of 
September  beyond  the  first  day  of  May  following  the  claim 
for  lien  shall  be  filed  within  thirty  days  after  the  last  day 
of  doing  or  performing  such  labor  or  services,  and  such 
labor  or  services  shall  be  deemed  continuous  nothwithstand- 
ing  a  change  of  ownership  in  said  logs,  timber  or  lumber  or 
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employers  for  whom  said  labor  or  service  shall  be  done  or 
performed;  provided,  that  such  claim  for  lien  or  labor,  or 
services  done  or  performed  on  telegraph  poles,  railroad  ties, 
-cord  wood  and  tan  or  other  bark  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  filed 
within  thirty  days  from  and  after  the  last  day  of  doinj?  and 
performing  such  labor  or  services.  Such  clerks  shall  receive 
twenty-five  cents  for  filing  each  such  claim  for  lien,  and  for 
certified  copies  thereof,  the  fees  allowed  by  the  law  for  cer- 
tified copies  of  papers  to  clerks  of  circuit  courrs. 

Section  3,331,  as  amended  by  chapter  469,  laws  of  188^.* 
No  debt  or  demand  for  such  supplies  furnished  or  labor  or 
services  done  and  performed  shall  remain  such  lien  unless  a 
claim  therefor,  in  writing,  shall  be  made  and  signed  by  the 
claimant  or  his  attorney  and  verified  by  the  claimant  or 
some  one  in  his  behalf,  in  the  same  manner  that  pleadings 
in  civil  actions  may  be  verified,  setting  forth  the  nature  of 
the  debt  or  demand  for  which  the  lien  is  claimed,  the  amount 
claimed  to  be  due,  the  description  of  the  logs,  timber,  lum- 
ber, cord  wood,  railroad  ties,  tan  or  other  barks,  piling,  tele- 
graph poles,  telephone  poles  or  fence  posts  against  which 
the  lien  is  claimed,  and  that  the  claimant  claims  a  lien 
thereon,  pursuant  to  this  chapter  and  the  chapter  to  which 
this  is  amendatory;  such  claim  for  labor  or  services  done  or 
performed,  or  for  supplies  furnished,  shall  be  filed  in  the 
cflBce  of  the  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  county  in 
which  such  supplies  were  furnished  or  labor  or  services  were 
done  or  performed,  except  that  the  claim  for  such  liens  for 
any  such  labor  or  services  done  or  performed,  or  supplies 
furnished  upon  logs,  timber  or  lumber  gotten  out  upon  the 
Wolf  river,  or  any  of  its  tributaries  for  the  purpose  of  being 
run  down  said  river  or  its  tributaries,  shall  be  filed  in  the 
cflBce'of  the  clerk  of  the  city  of  Oshkosh.  If  the  supplies 
were  furnished  or  labor  or  services  done  or  performed  be- 
tween the  first  day  of  November  and  the  first  day  of  May 
following,  the  claim  for  such  lien  shall  be  filed  on  or  before 


*  Section  8,331  was  amended  twice  by  the  legislature  of  1885,  chapter  193 
leaving  out  the  very  important  words,  "  supplies,"  *'  telephone  poles,'*  etc., 
and  changing  the  periods  in  which  liens  attach. 
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the  first  day  of  June  next  thereafter,  but  if  such  labor  shall 
have  been  done  or  performed  or  supplies  furnished  after  the 
first  day  of  May  and  before  the  first  day  of  November 
thereafter,  or  if  the  furnishing  of  such  supplies  or  the  doing 
or  performing  of  such  labor  or  services  shall  be  continuous 
from  the  first  day  of  November  or  a  day  prior  thereto,  to  a 
date  beyond  the  first  day  of  May  following,  the  claim  for 
lien  shall  be  filed  within  thirty  days  after  the  last  day  of 
furnishing  such  supplies,  or  of  doing  or  performing  such 
labor  or  services,  and  such  furnishing  of  such  supplies  and 
such  labor  or  services  shall  be  deemed  continuous  notwith- 
standing a  change  of  ownership  in  said  logs,  timber,  lumber, 
cord-wood,  railroad  ties,  tan  or  other  bark,  piling,  telegraph 
poles,  telephone  poles  or  fence  posts.  The  clerk  with  whom 
such  claim  for  lien  is  filed  shall  receive  twenty-five  cents 
for  filing  each  such  claim  or  lien. 

Section  3,333.  .  All  actions  to  enforce  such^lien  may  be 
brought  in  the  circuit  court  of  the  proper  county,  when  the 
amount  stated  in  the  aflSdavit  for  the  attachment,  over  and 
above  all  legal  setoflEs,  exceeds  one  hundred  dollars,  or  be- 
fore any  justice  of  the  peace  having  jurisdiction  of  the 
amount  claimed  and  of  the  parties.  Action  may  be  com- 
menced to  enforce  such  liens,  if  the  same  be  due,  imme- 
diately after  filing  such  petition  or  statement,  and  such  lien 
claim  shall  cease  to  be  a  lien  on  the  property  named  in  the 
petition  or  statement  unless  action  be  commenced  within 
four  months  after  the  filing  of  such  petition  or  statement. 
In  all  such  actions  the  person,  company  or  corporation 
liable  for  the  payment  of  such  debt  or  claim  shall  be  made 
the  party  defendant.  Any  person  claiming  to  be  the  owner 
of  any  such  logs  or  timber  may  be  made  a  party  defendant 
on  application  to  the  court  having  jurisdiction  of  the  action, 
at  any  time  before  the  final  judgment  therein. 

Section  3,333,  as  amended  by  chapter  469,  laws  of  1885. 
The  plaintiflE  in  such  actions  may  have  the  remedy  by  at- 
tachment of  the  property  upon  which  the  lien  is  claimed, 
provided  by  law  in  personal  actions,  and  such  attachment 
may  be  issued  and  be  served  and  returned,  and  like  proceed- 
ings had  thereon,  including  the  release  of  any  attached 
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property  upon  giving  security  as  in  civil  actions.  The  affi- 
davit for  the  attachment  must  state  the  defendant  who  is 
I)ersonally  liable  to  the  plaintiff  therefor,  is  indebted  to  him 
in  the  sum  named,  over  and  above  all  legal  set-offs,  for  such 
supplies  furnished,  or  such  labor  or  services  done  or  per- 
formed, as  entitles  the  plaintiff  to  a  lien  thereon  under  this 
chapter  and  the  chapter  to  which  this  is  amendatory,  de- 
scribing such  logs,  timber,  lumber,  cord-wood,  railroad  ties, 
tan  or  other  barks,  telegraph  poles,  telephone  poles,  or  fence 
posts,  and  that  the  plaintiff  has  filed  his  claim  or  lien  pur- 
suant thereto  and  no  other  fact  need  be  stated  in  such  affi- 
davit; no  undertaking  upon  such  attachment  or  security  for 
costs  in  actions  hereunder  before  justices  of  the  peace  need 
be  given  unless  upon  application  of  some  defendant  in 
the  action,  showing  by  affidavit  that  he  has  a  good  and 
valid  defense  to  plaintiff's  claim,  and  to  how  much  thereof 
and  if  it  be  only  to  a  part  of  suchclaim,  unless  the  resi- 
due be  paid  to  the  plaintiff  at  the  time  of  the  application, 
which  payment,  if  made,  shall  not  affect  the  jurisdiction  of 
such  court;  and  no  order  shall  be  made  by  any  circuit  court 
or  judge  thereof,  requiring  the  giving  of  such  undertaking 
or  security  for  costs,  except  upon  ten  days'  notice  to  the . 
plaintiff;  the  attachment  shall  direct  the  officer  to  whom  it 
is  issued  to  attach  the  property  named  in  the  affidavit  or  so 
much  thereof  as  shall  be  necessary  to  satisfy  the  sum 
claimed  to  be  due  thereon  and  to  hold  the  same  subject  to 
further  proceedings  in  the  action.  The  officer  executing  the 
attachment  shall  pay  any  boomage  due  upon  the  property 
attached  and  the  amount  so  paid  shall  be  taxed  as  a  part  of 
the  cost  of  the  action. 

Section  3,334.    The  attachment  issued  by  any  justice  of 
the  peace  shall  be  returned  as  an  ordinary  summons,  and 
may  be  in  the  following  form: 
County  —  ss. 

The  state  of  Wisconsin,  to  the  sheriff  or  any  constable  of 
said  county: 

You  are  commanded  to  attach  the  following  good  and 
chattels  (here  insert  h  description  of  the  property  described 
8—F.  A.  F. 
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in  the  affidavit),  or  so  much  thereof  as  shall  be  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  sum  of with  interest  and  costs,  and  dis- 
bursements of  suit,  in  whosesoever  hands  or  possession  the 
same  may  be  found  in  your  county,  and  so  provide  that  the 
same,  so  attached,  may  be  subjected  to  further  proceedings 

thereon,  as  the  law  requires;  and  also  to  summon if  to  be 

found,  to  be  and  appear  before  me  at  my  office  in  said 

on  the day  of ,  A.  D.  18—,  at o'clock  in 

the noon,  to  answer  to ,  to  his  damages  two 

himdred  dollars  or  under. 
Given  under  my  hand  at this day  of , 

A.  D.  18—. 

J.  P.,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Section  3^,335,  as  amended  by  chapter  469,  laws  of  1885. 
The  taking  of  a  promissory  note  or  other  evidence  of  debt 
for  any  such  labor  or  services  done  or  performed,  or  supplies 
furnished,  shall  not  discharge  the  lien  therefor  hereby  given, 
unless  expressly  received  in  payment  therefor  and  so  speci- 
fied therein. 

Section  3,336.  When  more  than  one  person  has  a  claim 
for  a  lien  given  hereunder  upon  the  same  logs  or  timber, 
any  person  having  such  claim  may  purchase  and  take  an 
assignment  of  the  debts  or  claims  of  others,  subject  to  all 
defenses  and  set-offs  to  such  claim  against  the  original 
owner,  may  file  a  claim  for  lien  for  all  such  debts,  and 
bring  an  action  to  collect  the  same  in  his  name;  but  such 
claim  for  lien,  and  the  complaint  iq  the  action,  shall  allege 
such  purchase  or  assignment. 

Section  3,337.  Whenever  two  or  more  persons  own  logs 
or  timber  on  any  river  in  this  state,  or  any  of  its  tributaries, 
which  are  so  intermixed  that  they  cannot  be  conveniently 
separated  for  floating  or  driving  them  to  the  place  of  desti- 
nation, and  either  owner  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  make  the 
necessary  provisions,  or  to  furnish  the  necessary  labor  and 
material  for  floating  or  driving  them  to  such  place,  any 
other  owner  may  drive  all  such  logs  or  timber  to  such  place, 
and  shall  receive  reasonable  compensation  for  so  driving 
the  portion  thereof  belonging  to  such  owner  so  neglecting 
or  refusing  from  such  owner,  and  shall  have  a  lien  for  such 
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compensation,  and  may  enforce  the  same  by  action  as 
herein  provided  for  the  enforcement  of  liens  upon  logs  or 
timber. 

Section  3,338.  Every  company  incorporated  for  the  im- 
provement of  rivers  and  streams,  whose  charter  authorizes 
it  to  collect  colls  on  logs,  lumber  or  timber,  for  such  improve- 
ment, or  for  any  other  done  on  or  about  the  same,  shall  have 
a  lien  thereon;  with  remedies  herein  given  to  enforce  the 
same  to  the  same  extent  and  in  the  same  manner  that  liens 
are  hereby  given  for  labor  and  services  in  respect  to  logs  or 
timber. 

Section  3,339.  The  complaint  in  any  action  hereunder  to 
enforce  a  lien  upon  logs  or  timber  shall,  in  addition  to  the 
other  ordinary  allegations  in  actions  upon  contracts,  allege 
the  filing  of  the  claim  for  lien  as  hereinbefore  provided,  and 
such  allegation  shall  be  taken  to  be  true,  unless  expressly 
denied  by  the  defendant,  or  by  some  one  in  his  behalf, in. a 
sworn  answer  or  aflSdavit,  and  shall  also  allege  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  property  upon  which  a  lien  is  claimed. 

Section  3,340,  as  amended  by  chapter  469,  laws  of  1885.  The 
court  or  jiiry  which  tries  any  action  hereunder  shall,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  sum  due  the  plaintiff,  find,  if  such  be  proven, 
that  the  same  is  due  for  supplies  furnished  or  labor  or  ser- 
vices done  or  some  part  of  them  alleged  in  the  complaint, 
and  that  the  same  is  a  lien  upon  the  property  or  some  part 
thereof,  described  in  the  complaint,  and  the  judgment  shall 
be  in  accordance  with  the  findings,  costs  shall  be  taxed  and 
allowed  as  in  personal  actions.  The  execution  in  addition 
to  the  directions  and  command  in  ordinary  executions  upon 
judgments' for  money  shall  direct  that  such  logs,  timber, 
lumber,  cord- wood,  railway  ties,  tan  or  other  barks,  pilings, 
telegraph  poles,  telephone  poles  or  fence  posts,  describing 
them  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  for  such  pur- 
poses, to  be  sold  to  satisfy  said  judgment  and  costs,  includ- 
ing the  cost  of  sale.  If  the  court  justice  or  jury  shall  find 
that  the  amount  found  due  the  plaintiff  is  not  a  lien  upon  . 
any  part  of  such  logs,  timber  or  lumber,  cord-wood,  railroad 
ties,  tan  or  other  barks,  telegraph  poles,  telephone  poles  or 
fence  posts,  they  shall  be  released  from  the  attachment  if 
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they  have  been  attached.  The  plaintiff  shall  in  such  case 
have  judgment  for  the  amount  so  found  due,  with  costs,  as 
in  ordinary  civil  actions,  but  he  shall  not  recover  the  costs 
of  executing  such  attachment. 

Section  3,341.  Any  person  performing  manual  labor  upon 
any  lumber,  or  in  cutting,  peeling,  piling  or  hauling  any 
hemlock  or  other  bark,  for  or  on  account  of  the  owner^ 
agent  or  assignee  thereof,  at  any  place  within  this  state,  or 
performing  any  such  labor  on  any  logs  or  timber  in  any 
other  counties  than  those  mentioned  in  section  three  thous- 
and three  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  for  such  owner,  agent 
or  assignee,  shall  have  like  lien  upon  such  lumber,  bark» 
logs  or  timber  as  is  given  in  this  chapter  for  work  and  ser- 
vices upon  logs  and  timber;  and  he  may  avail  himself  of 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter  in  relation  to  liens  upon  logs 
and  timber,  to  enforce  such  lien.  The  notice  of  such  lien 
shall,  in  all  cases,  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  cir- 
cuit court  of  the  county  in  which  such  work  was  done, 
within  the  time  prescribed  in  section  three  thousand  three 
hundred  and  thirty-one,  and  the  action  to  enforce  the  same 
may  be  commenced  without  any  notice  given  to  the  owner, 
or  any  other  person,  of  his  claim. 

Section  3,342.  Appeals  may  be  taken  from  all  judgments 
rendered  by  justices  of  the  peace,  and  the  judgments  of  cir- 
cuit and  county  courts  hereunder,  may  be  reviewed  by  the 
supreme  court  as  in  ordinary  civil  actions. 

mechanics'  lien. 

Section  3,343.  Every  mechanic  who  shall  make,  alter  or 
repair,  any  article  of  personal  property  at  the  request  of 
the  owner  or  legal  possessor  of  such  property,  shall  have  a 
lien  thereon  for  his  just  and  reasonable  charges  therefor, 
and  may  retain  possession  of  such  property  until  such 
charges  are  paid. 

LIENS   FOR  BOARD  AND  LODGING. 

Section  3,344.  Every  inn-keeper  and  every  keeper  of  a 
boarding  house  shall  have  a  lien  upon  and  retain  possesaion 
of  the  baggage  and  effects  of  any  guest  or  boarder  for  the 
amount  which  may  be  due  him  for  board  from  such  guest 
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or  boarder  until  such  amount  is  paid,  and  every  keeper  of 
a  livery  or  boarding  stable,  ^  and  every  person  pasturing  or 
keeping  any  horses,  carriage,  harness,  mules,  cattle  or  stock, 
shall  have  a  lien  upon  and  may  retain  possession  of  any 
such  horses,  carriage,  harness,  mules,  cattle  or  stock,  for  the 
amount  which  may  be  due  him  for  keeping,  supporting  and 
care  thereof,  until  such  amount  is  paid. 

LIENS  AGAINST  SHIPS,  BOATS  AND  VESSELS. 

Section  3,348.  Every  ship,  boat  or  vessel,  used  in  navigat- 
ing the  waters  of  this  state,  shall  be  liable  for,  and  the  claims 
or  demands  hereinafter  mentioned  shall  constitute  a  lien  on 
such  ship,  boat  or  vessel,  which  shall  take  precedence  of  all 
other  claims  or  liens  thereon: 

1.  For  all  debts  contracted  by  the  master,  amoimt  claimed 
to  be  due,  shall  be  given  to  the  owner  of  such  property  per- 
sonally or  by  leaving  the  same  at  his  place  of  abode,  if  a^ 
resident  of  this  state,  and  if  not,  by  publication  thereof 
once  in  each  week,  for  three  weeks  successively,  next  before 
the  time  of  sale,  in  some  newspaper  published  in  the  county 
in  which  such  lien  accrues,  if  there  be  one,  and  if  not,  by 
posting  such  notice  in  three  public  places  in  such  county. 
If  such  property  exceeds  in  value  one  hundred  dollars,  then 
such  lien  may  be  enforced  against  owner,  agent  or  consignee 
thereof,  on  account  of  supplies  furnished  for  the  use  of  such 
ship,  boat  or  vessel,  or  on  account  of  work  done  or  services 
rendered  on  board  of  such  ship,  boat  or  vessel,  or  on  account 
of  labor  done  or  material  furnished  by  mechanics,  trades- 
men or  other,  in  and  for  building,  repairing,  fitting  out,  fur- " 
nishing  or  equipping  such  ship,  boat  or  vessel,  or  on  account 
of  any  indebtedness  for  insurance  effected  upon  such  ship, 
boat  or  vessel,  the  engines,  machinery,  sails,  rigging,  tackle, 
apparel  or  furniture  thereof,  against  any  fire  or  marine  risk. 

2.  For  all  sums  due  for  the  wharfage,  towage  or  anchor- 
age of  such  ship,  boat  or  vessel  within  this  state. 

3.  For  all  demands  or  damasres  accruing  from  the  non- 
peiformance  ormalperformance  of  any  contract  or  affreight- 
ment, or  any  contract  touching  the  transportation  of  persons 
or  property,  entered  into  by  the  master,  agent,  owner  or 
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consigneo  of  the  ship,  boat  or  vessel  on  which  such  contract 
is  performed;  and 

4.  For  all  damages  arising  from  injuries  done  to  persons 
or  property  by  such  ship,  boat  or  vessel;  but  no  person  em- 
ployed as  master  or  otherwise,  on  board  of  any  such  ship, 
boat  or  vessel,  to  collect  or  receive  freights  or  passage 
money,  shall  have  any  lien  as  provided  in  this  chapter,  or  be 
entitled  to  his  action  in  accordance  with  its  provisions. 
Such  lien  may  be  enforced  by  proceeding  in  admiralty,  or 
'  in  cases  herein  mentioned  as  prescribed  in  this  chapter. 

Section  3,349.  The  receiving  of  the  note  or  other  evidence 
of  indebtedness  of  the  owner,  master,  agent  or  consignee  of 
such  ship,  boat,  or  vessel,  for  any  such  claim*  or  demand, 
shall  not  affect  the  right  of  the  party  to  his  lien  under  this 
chapter,  unless  expressly  received  in  payment  therefor,  and 
so  specified  therein. 

Section  3,360.  The  owner  or  owners  of  any  such  ship,  boat 
or  vessel,  shall  be  personally  liable  for  the  payment  of  every 
debt,  and  for  every  demand  and  claim  arising  under  the 
provisions  of  subdivisions  one  and  two  of  section  three 
thousand,  three  hundred  and .  forty-eight.  Such  liability 
shall  not  in  any  way  impair  or  affect  the  liability  that  may 
exist  against  .the  master,  agent  or  consignee  for  the  same 
debt  or  demand. 

Section  3,351.  In  all  cases  where  the  owner  of  any  ship, 
boat  or  vessel,  is  personally  liable  for  any  claim  mentioned 
in  section  three  thousand,  three  hundred  and  forty-eight,  the 
claimant,  his  personal  representative  or  assigns  may,  in 
action  against  such  owner  for  the  recovery  of  such  claim, 
have  a  writ  of  attachment,  by  virtue  of  which  all  the  right 
and  title  such  owner  had  in  such  ship,  boat  or  vessel  at  the 
time  such  claim  accrued,  or  at  any  time  thereafter,  may  be 
attached  to  secure  the  payment  thereof.  Before  any  such 
attachment  shall  issue  in  any  such  action,  the  plaintiff,  or 
some  one  in  his  behalf,  shall  make  and  annex  thereto  an 
afSdavit,  stating: 

1.  That  the  defendant  in  such  action  is  indebted  to  the 
plaintiff,  or  has  a  claim  or  demand  against  him,  in  sum 
named,  over  and  above  all  legal  setoffs. 
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2.  That  such  indebtedness  is  due  for,  or  accrued  or  arose 
out  of,  or  upon  one  or  more  of  the  causes  specified  in  the 
first  section  of  this  chapter,  specifying  it. 

3.  The  name  of  the  ship,  boat  or  vessel,  if  it  have  any 
name,  and  if  not,  then  a  description  of  the  same  as  near  as 
may  be. 

4.  That  the  action  in  which  such  attachment  is  applied 
for  was  commenced  within  three  months  after  such  debt, 
demand  or  claim  accrued  or  became  payable,  and  no  other 
or  further  aflBdavit  shall  be  required  for  that  purpose;  and 
except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  chapter,  the  proceed- 
ings upon  such  attachment,  in  an  action  in  the  circuit  court, 
shall  be  the  same  as  provided  in  chapter  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four;  but  no  attachment  shall  be  issued  out  of  the 
circuit  court  in  any  such  action,  unless  the  amount  claimed 
in  such  affidavit  shall  exceed  one  hundred  dollars. 

MUTUAL  LOAN  AND  BUILDING    CORPORATIONS. 

Section  2009,  Revised  Statutes.  Any  five  or  more  persons 
may  form  a  mutual  savings  fund,  loan  or  building  corpora- 
tion, in  the  manner  prescribed  in  chapter  eighty-six,  but 
shall  not  exist  for  a  longer  term  than  twenty  years;  and 
thereupon  such  corporation  shall  have  all  the  power  and 
privileges  and  be  subject  to  all  the  liabilities  conferred  and 
prescribed  by  this  chapter,  and  such  other  powers  conferred 
on  corporations  by  these  statutes  as  are  necessary  or  proper 
to  accomplish  the  purpose  prescribed  by  its  articles  of 
organization. 

Section  2,010  as  amended  by  chapter  127,  laws  of  1885.  The 
capital  stock  of  any  such  corporation  shall  not  exceed  five 
million  dollars  in  the  aggregate,  and  no  single  series  of  said 
stock  shall  exceed  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  shall 
be  divided  into  shares,  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  nor  more 
than  two  hundred  dollars  each.  If  any  such  corporation 
heretofore  or  hereafter  organized,  shall^have  a  capital  stock 
less  than  the  sum  of  five  million  dollars,  it  may  in  the  man- 
ner prescribed  in  section  1774,  increase  its  capital  stock  to 
any  amount,  not  exceeding  the  limit  hereinbefore  fixed. 
But  the  resolution  proposing  such  increase  must  be  offered 
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at  the  regular  meeting  next  preceding  the  meeting  at  which 
the  same  shall  be  voted  upon;  payments  for  such  stock  shall 
be  made  in  installments,  not  exceeding  two  dollars  each,  on 
each  share,  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  by-laws  shall  pre- 
scribe; and  every  share  of  stock  shall  be  subject  to  a  lien 
for  the  unpaid  installments  and  other  charges  incurred 
thereon.  The  by-laws  shall  prescribe  the  form  and  manner 
of  enforcing  such  lien.  The  stock  may  be  issued  in  one  or 
more  seccessive  series,  in  such  amount  as  the  board  of  di- 
rectors or  the  stockholders  may  determine;  and  new  shares 
of  stock  may  be  issued  in  lieu  of  shares  withdrawn  or  for- 
feited. Any  stockholder  wishing  to  withdraw  from  the  cor- 
poration may  do  so  by  giving  thirty  days'  notice  of  such  in- 
tention, and  shall  then  be  entitled  to  receive  the  amount 
paid  in  by  him  and  such  proportion  of  the  profits  as  the  by- 
laws may  prescribe,  less  all  fines  and  other  charges  due  such 
corporation,  but  no  stockholder,  whose  stock  is  held  in 
pledge  for  security,  shall  be  allowed  to  witheraw;  and  at  no 
time  shall  more  than  one-half  of  the  funds  then  in  the  treas- 
ury be  applicable  to  the  demands  of  withdrawing  stock- 
holders, without  the  consent  of  the  board  of  directors.  Upon 
the  death  of  a  stockholder,  his  legal  representatives  shall  be 
•ntitled  to  receive  the  full  amount  paid  by  him  and  legal  in- 
terest thereon,  first  deducting  all  charges  that  may  be  due 
on  the  stock;  but  no  fines  shall  be  charged  to  a  deceased 
member's  account,  after  his  decease,  unless  his  legal  repre- 
sentative shall  have  assumed  the  future  payments  on  the 
stock. 

Section  2,011,  as  amended  by  chapter  1,  laws  of  1882. 
The  by-laws  of  every  such  corporation  shall  provide  for  the 
ratio  and  manner  of  voting  by  its  members,  and  fix  the  time 
of  holding  periodical  meetings  at  which  the  money  in  the 
treasury  shall  be  offered  for  loan  in  open  meeting  and 
the  stockholder  who  shall  bid  the  highest  premiimi  for  the 
loah  shall  be  entitled  to  a  loan  of  at  least  the  full  amount  of 
a  share  for  each  share  of  stock  held  by  him,  but  not  exceed- 
ing the  sum  then  in  the  treasury  and  offered  for  loan,  upon 
giving  good  and  ample  security  upon  property  situate  in  the 
county  where  such  corporation  is  located,  or  such  other  am- 
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pie  security  as  the  board  of  directors  may  accept,  for  the  re- 
payment of  the  loan;  provided  that  a  stockholder  may  bor- 
row such  fractional  part  of  the  full  amount  of  a  share  as  the 
by-laws  may  prescribe.  In  case  the  borrower  shall  neglect 
to  oflfer  security  or  shall  offer  security  that  is  not  approved 
by  the  board  of  directors  within  the  time  prescribed  by  the 
by-laws,  he  shall  be  charged  with  one  month's  interest,  to- 
gether with  any  expense  incurred,  and  the  money  shall  be 
reloaned  at  the  next  periodical  meeting.  The  premium  bid 
by  a  borrower  may  be  by  a  certain  sum  or  percentage  on 
the  loan,  to  be  deducted  in  advance  from  the  loan,  or  may 
be  by  certain  periodical  pajments  during  the  existence  of 
of  such  loan,  as  the  by-laws  may  prescribe.  In  case  of  the 
non-payment  of  installments  on  shares,  interest  or  premium 
by  borrowing  stockholders  for  the  space  of  six  months  after 
due,  payment  of  the  whole  principal  and  interest,  without 
deduction  of  any  premium  paid,  or  interest  thereon,  may  be 
enforced  by  proceedings  on  their  securities  according  to  law. 
Section  2,013,  as  amended  by  chapter  1,  laws  of  1882.  A 
borrower  may  repay  a  loan  at  any  time,  and  in  case  of  re- 
payment thereof  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which 
the  loan  was  made,  there  shall,  in  all  cases  where  such  pre- 
mium was  deducted  from  the  loan  in  advance,  be  refunded 
to  such  borrower  such  proportion  of  the  premium  paid  as 
the  part  of  the  term  imexpired  bears  to  the  whole  term  of 
the  loan;  and  when  a  loan  is  collected  by  process  of  law, 
and  the  amount  collected  by  the  corporation  exceeds  the 
amount  of  the  loan  taken  by  the  borrower,  with  the  interest 
and  charges,  the  money  shall  be  reloaned  at  the  next  period- 
ical meeting,  and  the  excess  recovered  beyond  the  amount 
required  to  pay  the  loan^  with  interest  and  charges,  shall  be 
returned  to  the  borrower  from  whom  the  money  was  col 
lected,  OF  his  legal  representatives;  but  in  case  the  corpora- 
tion shall  have  issued  its  stock  in  series,  such  re-loan  shall 
be  made  only  to  stockholders  of  the  same  series,  and  if  the 
premium  received  for  the  re-loan  shall  be  greater  than  that 
originally  given  by  the  defaulting  borrower,  no  part  of  such 
excess  of  premium  shall  be  paid  to  him.  Any  defaulting 
borrower  may,  at  any  time  after  the  securities  given  by  him 
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have  been  collected  by  such  corporation,  withdraw  his  stock 
upon  the  same  terms  prescribed  in  section  two  thousand  and 
ten,  but  the  corporation  may  retain  out  of  the  moneys  due 
upon  such  withdrawal  so  much  as  may  be  requisite  to  save  it 
from  loss,  in  case  the  amount  so  collected  shall  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  pay  his  loan  with  interest  and  charges. 

Section  2,013.  No  premiums,  fines,  or  interest  on  such 
premiums  that  may  accrue  to  any  such  corporation  imder 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall  be  deemed  usurious. 

Section  2,014.  Every  such  corporation  may  purchase  at 
sheriff's  or  other  judicial  sale,  or  at  any  other  sale,  public 
or  private,  any  real  estate  upon  which  it  may  have  or  hold 
any  mortgage,  judgment,  lien,  or  other  incumbrance,  or 
ground  rent,  or  in  which  it  may  have  any  interest,  and  sell, 
convey,  lease  or  mortgage,  at  pleasure,  the  real  estate  so 
purchased. 
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PART  II. 


DISTRIBUTIVE   AND  INDUSTRIAL  CO-OPERATION. 


CO-OPERATION  IN  EUROPE. 

In  May,  1885,  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  instructed 
Carroll  D.  Wright,  Commissioner  of  Labor,  to  investigate 
co-operation  in  Great  Britain  and  elsewhere.  He  did  so,  and 
gave  this  Bureau  permission  to  make  full  use  of  the  results 
thereof,  in  any  of  its  reports.  Advantage  is  taken  of  this 
kind  offer,  and  nearly  evei^ything  presented  herein,  except 
descriptions  of  co-operative  enterprises  in  America,  was 
taken  from  Mr.  Wright's  exhaustive  report  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature. 

Whatever  is  presented  under  this  head  is  more  a  record 
of  facts  and  history  than  of  theory;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  no  person  interested  in  the  welfare  of  labor  will  fail  to 
read  it  carefully. 

Co-operation,  not  striking  and  boycotting,  seems  likely  to 
become  the  greatest  of  all  factors  in  settling,  to  some  extent 
the  financial  problems  of  wage-earners;   therefore  no  one 
can  begin  a  conscientious  study  of  the  subject  too  early,  or 
carry  it  too  far. 

Distributive  co-operation,  being  the  simpler,  would  seem 
to  be  naturally  the  first  step  in  this  direction.  Particular 
attention  should  therefore  be  called  to  the  retail  stores  of 
England  and  other  countries  —  even  those  now  in  operation 
in  America  —  and  the  ease  with  which  they  may  be  founded 
and  managed. 

The  cause  of  failures  in  co-operative  enterprises  in  Austria 
—  to- wit,  politics  —  should  likewise  be  made  conspicuous. 
Political  action  by  leaders  or  officers  has  ruined  so  many 
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unions  and  defeated  so  many  worthy  objects,  that  a  warning' 
to  all  organizations,  associations  and  ventures  of  the  work- 
ingmen  to  eschew  politics  altogether,  in  every  thing,  can  not 
be  too  often  or  too  emphatically  uttered. 

A  very  suggestive  feature  of  the  matter  taken  from  Mr. 
Wright's  report  may  be  found  in  his  statement  touching 
co-operation  in  Italy,  wherein  he  describes  the  manner  in 
which  laborers  —  those  who  use  the  shovel,  pick,  and  scraper 
—  band  together  and  take  contracts  for  excavating,  grading^ 
etc.,  thereby  securing  better  wages  for  themselves  and 
cheaper  if  not  better  work  for  owners. 

By  thus  banding  together  and  obtaining  legal  incorpora- 
tion, workmen  can  give  bonds,  become  collectively  liable  to 
suit  and  able  to  sue  and  carry  on  all  forms  of  their  business 
responsibly  and  legally. 

WHAT  IS  CO-OPBRATION? 

At  the  outset  it  is  proper  to  define  exactly  what  the  sub- 
ject is  that  we  are  to  treat.  The  term  co-operation  as  applied 
in  practice  at  the  present  day  is  not  used  in  its  strict  ety- 
mological meaning.  Nor  is  co-operation  as  at  present  con- 
ducted what  its  early  advocates  proposed.  Etymologically 
considered  co-operation  means  to  labor  together.^  It  has  an 
industrial  significance.  On  the  contrary  the  co-operation  of 
the  present  has  won  its  greatest  success  in  commercial 
rather  than  industrial  directions.  Its  application  to  pro- 
ductive industry  is  still  largely  experimental,  and  the  ex- 
periments that  have  succeeded  are,  in  most  instances,  not 
purely  co-operative. 

Co-operation  as  proposed  by  its  early  advocates  contemp- 
lated a  social  transformation,  introducing  into  the  operations 
of  industry  and  trade,  that  is,  into  the  operations  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution,  such  principles  as  would  overcome 
the  evils  that  attend  competition.  It  aimed  to  reconstruct 
society  upon  the  communistic  basis,  its  motto  being  "  each 
for  all  and  all  for  each,"  rather  than  the  too  common  one  of 
•'  every  man  for  himself."  Individualism  it  deemed  contrary 
to  the  general  good,  and  it  sought  to  substitute  for  individ- 
ualism some  system  of  joint  endeavor  through  which  the 
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laborer,  the  capitialiet,  and  the  consumer  should  be  brought 
into  relations  of  mutual  help  rather  than  remain  in  their 
usual  position  of  rivalry.  Ideally,  something  like  this  is 
still  hoped  for  by  ardent  co-operators,  but  practically  no 
such  social  transformation  has  yet  taken  place.  Competition 
still  flourishes,  and  the  reconstruction  of  society  upon  the 
communistic  basis  is  not  to-day  the  chief  end  of  co-operative 
endeavor.  The  co-operation  of  the  present  that  is  highly 
successful,  and  which  we  are  mainly  to  consider  here,  relates 
to  the  distribution  of  products  rather  than  to  production.  It 
is  co-operative  trading,  not  co-operative  labor,  if,  indeed,  the 
latter  term  is  permissible.  We  shall  show  hereafter  how 
success  in  co-operative  distribution  has,  in  some  cases,  paved 
the  way  to  experiments  more  or  less  complete  and  more  or 
less  successful  in  co-operative  production,  but  it  is  chiefly 
with  distribution  that  we  have  to  deal;  and  it  is  in  this  field 
that  co-operation,  in  the  sense  of  mutual  effort,  has  won  its 
greatest  triumphs.  The  benefits  obtained  by  those  who 
have  engaged  in  this  form  of  co-operation  are  so  great  that 
its  history,  methods,  and  present  condition  are  well  worth 
our  study  and  will  amply  reward  our  investigation. 

One  who  by  virtue  of  his  experience,  and  his  services  to 
the  co-operative  movement,  is  certainly  entitled  to  formu- 
late a  definition  has  presented  the  following: 

Ck>-operation,  in  the  social  sense  of  the  word,  is  a  new  power ^of  indus- 
try, constituted  by  the  equitable  combination  of  worker,  capitalist  and 
consumer,  and  a  new  means  of  commercial  morality,  by  which  honesty  is 
rendered  productive. 

It  is  the  concert  of  many  for  compassing  advantages  impossible  to  be 
reached  by  one,  in  order  that  the  gain  may  be  fairly  shared  by  all  con- 
cerned in  its  attainment* 

The  definition  which  is  comprehensive,  while  no  doubt 
embodying  the  author's  views,  would  not  be  accepted  by  all 
co-operators,  many  of  whom  are  unwilling  to  admit  the 
claim  of  the  consumer,  as  a  consumer,  to  a  share  of  the 
profits  arising  from  productive  effort.  However  this  may 
be,  all  are  agreed  that  in  co-operative  distribution  the  con- 

^Holyoake.    History  of  Co-operation,  Vol  I,  page  2. 
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sumer  should  share  in  the  profits  derived  from  his  trade. 
This  feature  is  essential  in  modern  co-operative  distributive 
associations  and  distinguishes  them  from  early  attempts  in 
this  direction,  and  from  joint  stock  associations. 

Joint  stock  associations  divide  profits  by  payment  on  cap- 
ital, that  is,  on  shares.  Co-operative  distributive  associa- 
tions divide  profits  on  purchases,  not  on  shares,  and  pay  to 
shareholders  a  fixed  rate  of  interest  on  the  capital  invested. 

Applying  to  the  scheme  of  co-operative  distribution  the 
spirit  of  the  last  clause  of  Mr.  Holyoake's  definition  just 
quoted,  we  may  define  it  as:  —  A  union  of  many  consumers 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  in  the  purchase  of  commodities 
advantages  impossible  to  be  obtained  by  one,  through  an 
equitable  division  of  the  profits  derived  from  their  pur- 
chases. 

Such  co-operative  unions  are  upon  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope termed  "  consumers'  societies."  As  has  been  said  by 
another,  "  they  have  succeeded  in  making  205.  of  earning  go 
as  far  as  22  or  23  in  an  ordinary  shop.  The  true  problem  of 
co-operation  lies  deeper,  that  is,  how  to  secure  the  original 
205.  in  workshops  under  their  own  management." 

Leaving  for  the  present  this  deeper  problem  we  shall  de- 
scribe the  manner  in  which  the  distributive  societies  of 
England  have  grown  up,  their  mode  of  operation,  and  what 
they  have  accomplished.  Afterward  we  shall  glance  briefly 
at  the  other  phases  of  the  co-operative  movement. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  MOVEMENT. 

.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  condition  of 
the  common  people  attracted  the  attention  of  certain  social 
philosophers  who,  seeing  the  misery  that  often  existed 
among  the  working  classes,  endeavored  to  devise  some 
scheme  for  the  reconstruction  of  society  upon  more  favor- 
able conditions.  Among  these  reformers  Saint  Simon  and 
Fourier,  in  France,  and  Robert  Owen,  in  England,  each  in 
his  own  way,  hoped  to  re-create  society  upon  an  ideal  basis 
by  a  sudden  and  radical  change  from  existing  conditions.  It 
is  now  seen  that  it  is  only  by  gradual  steps  that  society 
advances,   and  that   numberless  influences  and  the  slow 
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progress  of  years  are  necessary  to  effect  important  social 
changes.  Therefore  it  is  not  surprising  that  none  of  these 
schemes  succeeded,  although  some  of  them  were,  in  their 
day,  exceedingly  attriactive. 

The  influence  of  Robert  Owen  upon  the  co-operative  move- 
ment in  England  was  immediate  and  important.  He  has 
indeed  been  credited  with  the  origin  of  the  term  co-opera- 
tion as  applied  to  industry.  "In  no  literature,"  says 
Holyoake,  "before  the  active  days  of  this  social  devisor, 
does  any  trace  of  this  new  industrial  shibboleth,  co  opera- 
tion, appear."  *  "  The  principles  of  co-operation  were  first 
put  together  and  clearly  stated  by  Mr.  Owen  in  his  earliest 

writings."! 

But  by  co-operation,  Owen  meant  a  communistic  organ- 
ization of  society  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  all.  Between 
1820  and  1830  great  enthusiasm  was  aroused  in  England  in 
this  direction,  having  its  practical  outcome  in  the  establish- 
ment of  communities  upon  the  co-operative  plan.  The  first 
newspaper  organ  devoted  to  the  theories  then  in  vogue  was 
the  Economist^  in  1822,  although  Owen  and  others  more  or 
less  inspired  by  him  had  previously  published  pamphlets 
unfolding  their  plans  for  social  improvement.  William 
ThompsDn,  in  1827,  produced  a  little  work  called  'Labor 
Rewarded,"  in  which  he  aimed  to  set  forth  a  scheme  for  a 
more  just  distribution  to  labor  of  its  share  of  product;  and 
presented  directions  for  the  establishment  of  co-operative 
companies.  Later  the  Combes  and  Robert  Dale  Owen 
among  others,  aided  the  movement  with  their  pens. 

In  1824:  the  London  Co-operative  Society  was  formed.  In 
its  rooms  were  held  meetings  for  discussion,  and  it  also 
undertook  the  sale  of  goods  made  by  provincial  societies. 
In  1826  the  Co-operative  Magazine  and  Monthly  Herald  was 
established,  this  being  the  second  co-operative  organ  in 
England,  and  two  years  later  the  Co-operator y  a  four-paged 
penny  paper,  was  published.  The  latter,  however,  failed  in 
1830.    Meantime  other  periodicals  and  a  number  of  other 

♦History  of  Co-operation,  Vol  I.,  page  58. 
t  Co-operative  Miflcellany,  No.  8, 1880. 
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societies  were  established  for  the  discussion  and  advance- 
ment of  co-operative  views. 

The  first  co-operative  congress  was  held  at  Manchester  in 
May,  1830.  Fifty-six  societies  were  represented  by  dele- 
gates. These  societies  comprised  3,000  members,  who  had 
by  co-operative  trading  and  weekly  contributions  acquired 
within  fifteen  months  £6,000  capital.*  Congresses  continued 
to  be  held  for  several  years. 

There  were  said  to  be  nearly  300  societies  in  Great  Britain 
in  1830,  their  aggregate  membership  being  about  20,000. 

Most  of  the  periodicals  started  before  1830  had  ceased  to 
exist  by  that  year.  In  1832  Owen  began  the  publication  of 
a  new  paper  called  the  Crisis^  and  from  time  to  time  there- 
after others  appeared  in  the  British  provinces. 

The  early  attempts  at  co-operation  took  various  forms.  It 
«eemed  as  if  those  interested,  intoxicated  with  the  hope  of  a 
brighter  world  than  that  which  they  were  unhappily  fam- 
iliar, were  ready  to  accept  any  scheme,  no  matter  how  wild 
or  ill-digested,  that  had  in  it  the  promise  of  improvement. 
The  enthusiasm  with  which  these  schemes  were  embraced 
afforded  in  most  instances  a  striking  contrast  to  the  failure 
which  finally  overtook  them.  But  the  discussion  of  the 
general  subject  in  congresses  and  through  the  medium  of 
the  press  widely  disseminated  co-operative  views.  Most  of 
the  enterprises  suggested  were  based  on  the  communistic 
plan.  The  central  idea  around  which  clustered  the  co- 
operative experiments  projected  by  the  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment was  in  those  days  the  re-casting  of  society  upon  the 
basis  of  a  community  of  united  interests.  But,  as  Mr. 
Holyoake  has  pointed  out,  "these  dreams  were  postponed  on 
the  part  of  many,  and  were  regarded  as  separate  objects  by 
more,  and  not  regarded  at  all  by  the  majority  of  co-oper- 
tors,  who  had  formed  stores  and  established  numerous  man- 
ufacturing societies  for  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  mem- 
bers."! 

Most  of  the  early  stores  did  not  succeed.    The*  reasons  for 

♦  History  of  Co-operation,  Vol.  1,  pages  160, 151. 
t  History  of  Co-operation,  Vol.  I.,  page  188. 
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their  failure  were  various.  The  law  did  not  afford  co-ope- 
rative enterprises  adequate  protection,  and  through  its  tech- 
nicalities unprincipled  men  might  easily  embezzle  the  funds 
of  the  society  and  escape  punishment.  Non-adherence  to 
the  cash  system  was  in  many  cases  disastrous.  But,  besides 
these  difficulties  under  which  co-operative  stores  labored^ 
the  great  obstacle  to  success  was  the  defective  plan  upon 
which  they  were  based.  Most  were  joint  stock  concerns 
dividing  profits  among  shareholders  only,  and  no  arrange- 
ment was  provided  for  capitalizing  profits  upon  the  plan  of 
allowing  dividends  to  remain  undrawn  as  interest-bearing 
deposits.  This  we  shall  hereafter  see  was  remedied  in  the 
Rochdale  scheme  of  cooperative  distribution  which  has 
become  so  successful.  By  reference  to  official  tables  on  the 
subject  it  will  be  noticed  how  few  of  the  early  stores  still 
remaining  divided  profits  on  sales  until  after  the  year  1844 
in  which  the  Rochdale  sch^pie  was  made  public.  Many 
early  stores  failed,  also,  because  after  the  first  enthusiasm 
was  exhausted  members  had  no  sufficient  motive  to  contin- 
ue their  work. 

After  the  social  reformers  whom  we  have  named  —  Saint 
Simon,  Fourier,  and  Owen,  —  came  Leroux,  Cabet,  Proud- 
hon,  and  Greaves,  and,  finally,  M.  Louis  Blanc,  who,  in  1840, 
published  Uorganization  du  Travail,  a  work  which  gave 
a  decided  impetus  to  co-operative  endeavor. 

Blanc  proposed  to  reorganize  labor  under  government 
direction  so  as  to  regulate  production  and  ultimately  to 
prevent  competition.  In  brief,  he  contemplated  the  estab- 
lishment of  social  factories,  under  government  patronage 
and  control,  upon  a  plan  at  first  circumscribed  and  adapted 
to  indefinite  expansion.  The  regulations  governing  these 
social  factories  were  to  be  made  by  legislative  enactment 
and  to  have  the  force  of  law.  All  workmen  of  good  char- 
acter were  to  be  eligible  to  admission  to  these  factories, 
limited  only  to  the  number  possible  to  be  employed  with  a 
a  given  amount  of  capital.    Salaries  were  to  be  equal. 

Mutual  interest  in  the  success  of  the  factories  was  to  be 
secured  by  the  mode  of  division  of  profits  which  were  to  be 
4— F.  A.  F. 
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apportioned  in  three  parts,  one  to  be  distributed  to  all  mem- 
bers equally;  one  set  aside  for  support  of  the  aged  or  inca- 
pacitated and  to  alleviate  the  effect  of  industrial  crises;  and 
the  third  part  to  be  used  for  the  extension  of  the  industry, 
the  idea  being  so  to  expand  the  business  as  to  furnish  em- 
ployment to  all  who  might  desire  to  join. 

Upon  the  scheme  proposed  **  each  social  factory  may  be 
composed  of  different  businesses  grouped  round  some  great 
industry,  parts  of  the  same  whole,  obeying  the  same  laws, 
and  sharing  in  the  same  advantages." 

M.  Blanc  contemplated  the  admission  of  capitalists  to 
these  associations  or  factories  upon  the  basis  of  a  fixed  in- 
terest on  capital  invested,  but  not  to  share  in  profits  except 
as  laborers. 

With  respect  to  M.  Blanc's  influence  upon  the  growth  of 
the  co-operative  idea,  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  after  pointing 
out  that  his  scheme  is  characterized  by  the  French  tendency 
of  reliance  upon  government  to  do  for  the  people  what  they 
despair  of  doing  for  themselves,  very  justly  says: 

Nevertheless  it  marks  a  great  epoch  ia  the  history  of  social  reform  by 
the  clearness  with  which  it  pointed  out  three  principles  ever  since  more  or 
less  distinctly  felt  to  be  the  life  blood  of  co-operative  efforts:  first,  the 
looking  to  the  association  of  workers  carrying  on  their  accustomed  work 
in  common  as  the  true  means  of  raising  their  social  condition  through  the 
use  of  the  profit  arising  from  their  work; second,  the  restricting  the  pay- 
ment of  capital  to  a  fixed  rate  of  interest,  and  giving  the  capitalists  se- 
curity for  his  capital  in  lieu  of  profit;  third,  the  elimination  of  the 
ruinous  effects  of  competition,  and  the  substitution  of  a  healthy  emula- 
tion in  its  place,  by  the  union  of  different  establishments  carrying  on  the 
same  industry  by  common  centers  by  means  of  which  diverse  industries 
may  also  be  united.  Thus,  setting  asi  le  the  arbitrary  rule  of  an  absolute 
equality  of  salaries,  which  experience  has  not  justified  where  the  attempt 
to  act  upon  it  has  been  tried,  and  which  seems  to  err  as  much  by  sacrific* 
ing  the  individual  to  the  body  as  the  present  inequality  of  payment  errs 
in  sacrificing  the  body  to  the  individual  —  this  Organization  du  Travail 
may  still  be  regarded  as  the  prolific  egg  out  of  which  the  ideas  of  co-oper- 
tion  sprang  in  France,  and  which  has  had  no  inconsiiierable  influence  on 
the  ideas  of  co-operators  in  England. 

Our  review  has  now  brought  us  to  the  date  of  an  important 
«vent  in  the  history  of  co-operation  in  England.  The  experi- 
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ments  in  communistic  co-operation  had  practically  failed. 
A  few  stores,  principally  upon  the  joint  stock  plan,  still  re- 
mained, but  there  was  no  cohesive  force  binding  them 
together.  There  was,  however,  considerable  co-operative 
sentiment  existing  in  the  country,  waiting  a  favorable  mo- 
ment to  spring  into  activity. 

Not  entirely  unfamiliar  with  the  theory  of  cooperation 
were  the  weavers  of  Rochdale,  28  of  whom,  massing  their 
meagre  capital  of  £1  each,  were  to  engage  in  a  scheme  of 
co-operative  distribution  upon  a  plan  so  practical  and  with 
an  energy  so  determined  as  to  carry  the  assurance  of  success. 
Under  the  name  of  "  The  Rochdale  Pioneers,"  these  weavers 
secured  quarters  in  an  old  weavers'  shop  in  Toad  Ijane, 
Rochdale,  and  with  the  limited  stock  of  groceries  purchas- 
able with  their  united  capital  of  £28,  began  business  in  1844. 
The  insignificant  character  of  their  enterprise  provoked  the 
ridicule  of  the  public. 

When  the  day  and  hour  for  commencing  business  arrived  the  little 
party  assembled  within  to  take  part  in  the  cermony  were  abashed  at  the 
largeness  of  the  crowd  assembled  to  witness  it.  Some  delay  took  place 
before  any  one  could  muster  up  courage  to  take  down  the  shutters,  and 
when  at  last  the  *  store '  and  its  contents  were  exposed  to  public  view,  all 
Toad  Lane  was  in  a  roar.  Loud  and  loDg  were  the  shouts  of  derision  that 
rose  from  a  host  of  *  doffers,*  a  species  of  street  boy  peculiar  to  the  cloth- 
ing districts,  who,  set  on  by  persons  who  ought  to  have  known  better, 
stared  through  the  windows  or  blocked  up  the  doorway,  evincing  their 
characteristically  precocious  sense  of  the  ridiculous  by  the  nature  of  their 
comments  on  the  modest  display  of  the  *  owd  weavers'  shop.'  * 

But  success,  instant  and  unmistakable,  overcame  ridicule. 
Not  long  were  these  28  weavers  left  unsupported  in  their 
eflFort  to  supply  themselves  with  groceries  free  from  the 
adultej-ations  and  imperfections  found  in  those  furnished  at 
the  ordinary  shops,  and,  at  the  same  time,  divide  among 
themselves  the  profits  accruing  from  their  sale.  A  scheme 
so  practical,  conferring  benefits  so  great,  at  once  attracted 
new  members.  The  next  year  the  association  numbered  74, 
and  the  joint  capital  rose  to  £181.  The  whole  story  of  their 
progress  is  inost  eloquently  told  by  statistics,  and  we  there- 

♦W.  T.  Thornton  on  Labour,  page  876. 
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fore  present  it  in  that  form,  availing  ourselves  of  the  follow- 
ing table:* 

DISTRIBUTIVE  COOPERATION. 


Year. 

No.  of 
Members. 

Funda 

1 
Business    '  r>^^fl*„ 
done.        ^'""^^^ 

1844 

1845 

28 

74 

80 

110 

140 

390 

600 

680 

680 

720 

900 

1,400 

1,600 

1,850 

1,950 

2,708 

3,450 

3,900 

3,501 

4,013 

4,747 

5,326 

6,246 

6,823 

£ 

28 

181 

252 

286 

897 

1,193 

2,299 

2,785 

8,471 

5,848 

7,172 

11,032 

12,920 

15, 142 

18,160 

27,060 

87,710 

42,925 

88,465 

49,861 

62,105 

78,778 

99.989 

128,435 

£ 

710 

1,146 

1,924 

2,276 

6,611 

13, 179 

17,938 

16,852 

22,760 

33,864 

44,902 

63, 197 

79,788 

71,680 

104,012 

•  152,063 

176,206 

141,074 

158,632 

174,937 

196,234 

249, 122 

284,910 

22 

1846 

80 

1847 

72 

1848 

117 

1849 

561 

1850 

880 

1851 

990 

1852 

1,206 

1853 

1,674 

1854 

1,768 

1855 

8,106 

1856 

8,921 

1857 

1858 

5,470 
6,284 

1859 

10,789 

I860..., 

15,906 

1861 

1862 

18,020 
17,564 

1863 

19,671 

1864 

22,717 

1865 

1866 

25,156 
31,931 

1867 

41,619 

Not  only  did  the  business  expand  financially  but  its  scope 
was  broadened.  The  original  stock  in  trade  was  confined 
to  the  leading  staple  groceries^  such  as  fiour,  oatmeal,  sugar, 
and  butter.  The  following  departments  were  afterward 
added:  Linen  and  woolen  drapery,  butchering,  shoe  and 
clog  making,  tailoring,  coal  dealing,  baking.  Ten  or 
more  branch  stores  are  now  carried  on  in  the  town  of 
Rochdale,  and  extensive  premises  owned  by  the  association 
have  taken  the  place  of  the  old  weavers'  shop  of  1844. 

From  the  first,  part  of  the  profits  were  set  aside  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  and  an  extensive  library  and  liberally  equip- 
ped reading  room  are  now  maintained. 


*  Reproduced  from  "  On  Labour,"  Thornton,  i»age  377. 
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The  following  statement  exhibits  the  condition  of  the  as- 
sociation in  1834,  and  when  contrasted  with  its  humble 
origin  is  itself  a  striking  justification  of  the  principles  upon 
which  the  business  has  been  managed: 

Members, 
Numberof  members,  December  3 1, 1884... 11,161 

Liabilities. 

Share  capital,  December  31,  1884 £329, 470 

Loan  capital,  December  31, 1884 £14, 561 

Reserve  fund,  December  81.  1884 £3,065 

Assets. 

Value  of  saleable  stock,  December  31,  1884  £28, 593 

Value  of  laud  and  buildings  and  fixed  stock,  December  31, 

1834 £53,443 

Investments,  December  81, 1884 £342,433 

Trade  and  Profits, 

Received  for  goods  sold  during  1834 £362, 370 

Total  net  profit  made  during  1884 £36,993 

Average  dividend  paid  per  £ 2s,  9ici. 

Applied  to  educational  purposes  during  1884    £920 

Applied  to  charitable  purposes  during  188  4 £118 

Subscriptioa  to  Central  Board £46  0«.  lOd. 

The  Rochdale  store  was  not  the  first  to  engage  in  co-oper- 
ative trade,  as  we  have  already  shown,  nor  was  it  the  first 
to  divide  profits  on  sales.  But  whether  the  time  was  more 
propituous  or  the  character  of  its  founders  more  favorable 
to  success,  it  .became,^unlike  its  predecessors,  true  to  its  name, 
the  pioneer  of  the  distributive  associations  now  numbered 
by  hundreds  in  Great  Britain.  Unlike  the  joint  stock  com- 
panies, the  cardinal  principles  of  co-operative  distribution 
Were  observed  by  them:^  All  profits  to  be  divided  on  pur- 
chases, and  all  purchasing  members  to  be  made  shareholders 
with  a  fixed  interest  on  the  capital  invested.  The  cash  sys- 
tem to  be  strictly  adhered  to. 
■  The  germ  planted  at  Rochdale  was  not  long  in  developing. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  great  revolutionary  crisis  of  1848-9  that 
any  strong  impulse  was  given  to  co-operation  in  England.  »  *  « 
Ck>operation  at  this  time  took  a  start  (in  the  north  of  England)  as  note* 
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worthy,  and  more  permanent  in  its  results,  than  the  famous  Parisian 
movement,  which  after  surviving  the  barricades,  withered  in  the  first 
year  of  the  second  empire. 

The  stores  in  Lancaster  and  Yorkshire  rose  rapidly  from  units  to  tens, 
from  tens  te  hundreds.  The  need  of  some  sort  of  federation  began  to  be 
felt,  and  conferences  of  neigb boring  societies  to  be  held  in  different  locali- 
ties to  consider  questions  of  organization  and  joint  action.  For,  as  the 
societies  grew  in  number  and  importance,  their  trade  began  to  extend  be- 
yond the  supply  of  the  simplest  necessities  of  life,  the  state  of  the  law  was 
found  to  press  very  severely  upon  them.  They  were  hampered  at  every 
turn,  and  found  themselves  going  into  action,  as  it  were,  in  the  great  strug- 
gle for  existence,  not  as  men  in  proof  armor,  but  as  men  in  fetters.* 

The  remedy  was  at  hand.  Workingmen  throughout  Eng- 
land were  seeking  through  legislation  to  obtain  wider  oppor- 
tunities and  the  freedom  of  action  that  had  been  denied 
them.  The  years  1844, 1846  and  1847  witnessed  the  passage 
of  important  statutes  affecting  factory  administration,  the 
hours  of  labor,  and  the  formation  of  friendly  and  trade  so- 
cieties, and,  saw  also,  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  working  classes  was  once  more  under 
discussion  and  their  condition  grew  brighter  day  by  day. 
And  now  Mr.  Frederick  Maurice,  with  others  attracted  by 
his  energy  and  enthusiasm,  came  forward  in  aid  of  the  co- 
operative movement.  It  was  fortunate  that  when  the  need 
of  favorable  legislation  was  most  pressing  the  influence  of 
Maurice  was  enlisted.  For  he  from  his  position  as  reader 
at  Lincoln's  Inn,  was  able  to  interest  many  young  and  ar- 
dent lawyers,  members  of  his  congregation,  in  the  progress 
of  the  working  classes,  and  to  impart  to  them  his  own  firm 
conviction  that  co-operation  was  to  be  an  important  ele- 
ment in  that  progress. 

In  1850  a  society  for  promoting  workingmen's  associations 
was  formed,  Mr.  Maurice  being  at  its  head.  Co-operation  it 
declared  to  be  "  the  practical  application  of  Christianity  to 
the  purposes  of  trade  and  industry."  This  society  became 
an  active  force  in  behalf  of  the  co-operative  movement  in 
the  practical  direction  it  had  now  taken.    Attracting  to 

♦  Thomas  Hughes.  Lecture  on  the  History  and  Objects  of  CJo-operation 
(Co-operative  Board  Pamphlets),  page  7. 
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itself  many  co-operators  of  the  Owen  school  and  numbering 
among  its  members,  besides  Maurice,  such  men  as  the  late 
Canon  Kingsley,  J.  M.  Ludlow,  and  E.  V.  Neale,*  its  atten- 
tion was  immediately  devoted  to  securing  the  needed  reform 
in  law  so  as  properly  to  guard  and  foster  co-operative 
societies. 

The  first  act  affording  an  adequate  legal  basis  for  such 
societies  was  passed  in  1852, 15  Victoria,  31.  The  efforts 
put  forth  to  secure  this  legislation  drew  together  those  en- 
gaged in  co-operation  throughout  Great  Britain.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  at  the  time  of  its  passage  about  140  co-operative 
stores  were  in  existence.  The  society  under  Maurice's 
administration  became  a  sort  of  working  co-operative 
centre,  and  in  its  hall,  July  26,  1852,  was  held  a  conference 
of  delegates  from  the  provincial  societies,  at  which  the  new 
law  was  discussed,  the  establishment  of  a  wholesale  supply 
depot  considered,  the  need  of  a  newspaper  organ  debated, 
and  other  important  matters  brought  forward. 

In  1857,  Mr.  Holyoake  published  his  *'  History  of  Co-opera- 
tion in  Rochdale,"  a  work  which  was  widely  read,  and  thus 
exerted  an  important  educational  influence  in  behalf  of  co- 
operative progress. 

In  1862  the  number  of  societies  in  Great  Britain  was  esti- 
mated at  450;  their  estimated  membership  being  90,000;  their 
share  and  loan  capital,  £450,000;  their  annual  sales,  £2,350,- 
000;  and  their  profits,  £166,000.  In  this  year  parliamentary 
returns  were  first  made  to  the  Registrar,  and  thereafter  an- 
nual statistical  statements  were  presented. 

The  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Act  of  1862  gave 
co-operative  societies  a  corporate  existence,  and  permitted 
one  society  to  hold  shares  in  another.  This  gave  the  requi- 
site legal  basis  for  the  formation  of  co-operative  wholesale 
societies,  which  are  federative  associations,  their  capital 

♦  Now  Secretary  to  the  Central  Co-operative  Board.  Mr.  Ludlow  is 
now  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies.  The  members  of  this  society  were 
known  as  Christian  Communists  or  Christian  Socialist?.  In  Parliament, 
Messrs.  Walter  Morrison,  Thomas  Hughes,  and  Messrs.  Slaney,  Henley, 
and  others  rendered  material  aid  to  the  society  in  its  efforts  to  secure 
legislation 
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being  in  shares  held  by  the  societies  composing  the  feder- 
ation. Such  an  institution  had  long  been  needed'to  render 
the  independence  of  the  retail  stores  more  complete,  to  allow 
them  to  disregard  the  jealousy  of  rival  traders  who  exerted 
their  influence  against  them  with  private  wholesale  dealers, 
to  enable  them  to  secure  supplies  of  undoubted  purity,  and, 
while  utilizing  the  surplus  capital  accumulating  in  their 
hands,  to  permit  them  to  save  to  themselves  the  profit  aris- 
ing in  the  wholesale  trade. 

After  much  discussion  the  English  Co-operative  Wholesale 
was  established  in  1864,  with  a  capital  of  £999,  which  was 
soon  largely  increased.  Attempts  at  wholesale  co-operative 
distribution  had  previously  been  made,  but  never  upon  the 
broad  plan  now  adopted.  Such  attempts  had  failed.  Tho 
scheme  now  devised  was  perfectly  logical.  It  was  in  prin- 
ciple simply  an  extension  of  the  plan  upon  which  the  retail 
business  had  been  conducted.  The  relation  of  the  retail 
societies  to  the  wholesale  is  exactly  analagous  to  the  relation 
existing  between  individual  members  and  the  retail,  and  will 
be  more  fully  explained  hereafter.  We  are  now  dealing 
with  the  history  rather  than  the  economics  of  the  move- 
ment. The  Scottish  wholesale  was  founded  in  1868.  The 
formation  of  these  wholesale  societies  marks  an  epoch  in 
the  progress  of  co-operation,  and  established  the  commercial 
autonomy  of  the  co-operative  organization. 

From  time  to  time  experiments  in  co-operative  production 
were  made,  which,  in  accordance  with  our  plan,  we  shall 
here  disregard,  presenting  their  salient  points  later,  and  for 
the  present  confine  ourselves  to  co-operative  distribution. 

In  1869  a  central  co-operative  board  was  formed  and  an- 
nual congresses  composed  of  delegates  from  the  societies 
represented  in  the  board  have  since  been  held.  The  Central 
Board  at  first  consisted  of  two  sections,  the  London  and  the 
provincial,  but  was  afterwards  organized  as  a  Union,  com- 
posed of  representatives  from  six  districts  or  sections,  and 
sustained  by  annual  subscriptions  from  the  societies.  This 
union,  in  conjunction  with  the  congresses,  exerts  a  strong 
cohesive  force  upon  the  societies,  and  also  becomes  an  eflB- 
cient  agent  in  propagandism.    To  operate  especially  in  the 
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latter  direction  th^  Southern  Co-operative  Guild,  having  its 
headquarters  in  London,  was  formed  in  1877. 

The  unity  of  action  secured  among  co-operators  by  the 
organization  described  proved  of  the  utmost  value.  The 
annual  discussion  in  the  congresses  of  matters  of  peculiar 
interest,  and  the  union  of  delegates  from  sections  widely 
separated  but  engaged  in  the  same  work  and  actuated  by 
similar  motives,  gave  the  movement  a  vitality  it  previously 
lacked  and  materially  aided  its  growth  and  prosperity. 

Since  1860  a  newspaper  organ  of  co  operation  has  been 
maintained.    This  is  now  owned  by  the  societies. 

Before  closing  this  historical  review  it  is  proper  to  notice 
a  distinct  branch  of  co-operative  distribution  in  Great  Brit- 
ain —  that  conducted  by  societies  on  the  so-called  civil  ser- 
vice plan.  There  are  several  of  these,  the  largest  in  point 
of  sales  being  the  Civil  Service  Supply  Association,  and  the 
Army  and  Navy  Society,  of  London,  the  latter  differing  only 
in  having  been  founded  by  oflBcers  of  the  army  and  navy 
instead  of  by  employes  in  the  civil  service. 

In  reality  these  societies  are  consumers'  joint  stock  dis- 
tributing agencies,  dividing  no  profits  on  purchases,  and 
selling,  not  at  the  ruling  market  rates,  afe  do  the  stores  on 
the  Hochdale  plan,  but  at  the  lowest  prices  consistent  with 
the  payment  of  expenses  and  a  fair  interest  on  capital  in- 
vested. 

The  first  association  on  this  plan  was  formed  in  186G,  and 
the  movement,  originated  by  government  employes  for  their 
mutual  benefit,  has  made  rapid  progress. 

The  trade  of  these  associations  is  not  confined  to  share- 
holders, although  profits  are  divided  only  on  shares  in  the 
form  of  interest  on  capital  invested,  nor  do  they  attract  the 
trade  of  workingmen.  They  conduct  a  very  extensive  busi- 
ness at  a  low  expenditure  for  expenses, and  are  of  great  ben- 
efit to  the  classes  supporting  them.  The  volume  of  their 
trade  has  been  estimated  to  bear  a  similar  relation  to  their 
members'  income  that  the  trade  of  the  working  class  socie- 
ties bears  to  their  members'  income.  Co-operation  in  Lon- 
don is  confined  to  these  societies,  except  in  a  few  outlying 
districts  inhabited  by  workingmen. 
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The  growth  of  the  civil  service  societies  was  stimulated 
by  the  success  of  the  stores  established  on  the  Rochdale 
plan^  and  while  they  have  not  adopted  some  of  its  vital  feat- 
ures, and  have  confined  themselves  to  cheap  buying  and 
selling  on  the  joint  stock  rather  than  the  co-operative  basis, 
they  still  have  interests  in  common  with  the  workingmen 
co-operators,  and  three  of  these  societies  have  joined  the  Co- 
operative Union.  The  essential  difference  between  them 
and  the  great  body  of  workingmen's  societies  will  appear  in 
our  subsequent  analysis.  As  part  of  the  general  movement 
their  work  can  not  be  overlooked  in  this  review. 

THE  FOUNDATION  IN  LAW. 

The  legal  basis  of  co-operation  in  the  United  Kingdom 
rests  at  present  upon  the  following  statutes  now  in  force: 
The  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Act  of  1876;  the 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  Act  of  1880;  and  the  Provi- 
dent Nominations  and  Small  Intestacies  Act  of  1883. 

These  Acts  contain  provisions  for  the  formation  of  co-op- 
erative societies;  set  forth  the  rights  of  such  societies,  and 
the  rights  of  their  members;  and  prescribe  the  duties  to  be 
performed  by  the  societies. 

It  is  required  that  in  the  formation  of  a  society  applica- 
tion shall  be  made  to  the  registrar  appointed  by  the  govern- 
ment. A  separate  registrar  is  provided  for  England  and 
Wales,  for  Scotland,  and  for  Ireland.  Blank  forms  of  appli- 
cation are  furnished,  specifying  twenty  distinct  matters  re- 
.  lating  to  the  conduct  of  the  society's  business,  which  must 
be  incorporated  in  its  rules,  two  copies  of  which  signed  by 
seven  persons  and  the  secretary,  who  are  also  to  sign  the 
application,  must  be  forwarded  with  the  latter  to  the  regis- 
trar. 1 

After  registration  the  society  becomes  a  body  corporate, 
may  sue  and  be  sued,  and  may  hold  and  deal  with  any 
kind  of  property,  including  shares  in  other  societies  and 
companies  and  real  estate  to  any  amount. 

The  rules  of  a  society  bind  its  members,  notwithstanding 
they  may  have  signed  no  aesent  to  them.  The  rules  may 
be  amended  in  the  manner  originally  provided  for  such 
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amendment,  but  any  amended  rule  must  be  registered. 
Application  for  such  registration  must  be  made  upon  a 
form  supplied  by  the  registrar,  and  a  fee  of  IO5.  is  charged. 

A  society  may  sue  its  members.  It  may  make  a  contract, 
and  a  contract  made  by  it  is  binding  as  if  similarly  made 
by  an  individual,  and  when  made  under  its  seal,  or  by  a 
writing  executed  by  a  person  authorized  to  sign  in  its  be- 
half, or  verbally  by  one  duly  authorized  to  speak  for  the 
society. 

Any  or  all  of  its  shares  may  be  made  withdrawable.  It 
may  carry  on  any  trade,  except  banking,  including  trade  in 
real  estate.  It  may  apply  its  profits  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  contained  in  its  rules. 

It  may,  if  the  rules  so  provide,  receive  money  on  loan 
from  any  one,  to  an  amount  limited  by  its  rules,  or  it  may 
accept  deposits,  limited  to  6s.  in  any  payment,  and  to  £20 
for  any  depositor,  payable  at  not  less  than  two  days'  notice. 

It  may  also,  if  its  share  capital  is  not  withdrawable,  carry 
on  the  business  of  banking. 

It  may  make  loans  to  members  on  real  or  personal 
security.  It  may  also  invest  on  the  secmuty  of  other  so- 
cieties or  companies,  save  those  only  where  liability  is  un- 
limited. 

It  is  exempt  from  the  payment  of  income  tax  on  profits^ 
provided  the  number  of  its  shares  is  not  limited  by  its  rules 
or  practice. 

It  may,  by  procedure  duly  set  forth  in  the  act,  unite  with 
any  other  society,  or  may  acquire  the  business  of  any  such- 
society,  or  may  change  its  organization  into  that  of  a 
company. 

It  may  provide  the  mode  of  settlement  of  disputes  that 
may  arise  between  itself  and  its  officers  or  members. 

A  society  may  dissolve  itself  by  an  instrument  signed  by 
three-fourths  of  its  members,  or  dissolution  may  be  effected 
by  a  three-fourths  vote  at  a  general  meeting  called  for  the 
special  purpose.  If  such  dissolution  be  voluntary  the  reso- 
lution must  be  confirmed  at  a  second  meeting,  but  if  on 
account  of  debts,  the  action  of  the  first  meeting  is  sufficient. 
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If  the  society  is  in  dissolution  on  account  of  debts,  hostile 
proceedings  may  be  stayed. 

Minors,  if  not  under  the  age  of  sixteen,  may  become 
members,  and  may  act  as  if  of  full  age,  but  cdn  not  hold 
office. 

Members  are  not  liable  individually  for  the  society's  debts, 
and  their  liability  in  any  event  is  limited  to  the  amount 
remaining  unpaid  on  shares  legally  theirs,  or  which  they 
have  agreed  to  take.  They  are  not  liable  for  debts  con- 
tracted subsequent  to  transfer  or  withdrawal  of  the  snares 
held  by  them;  nor  for  debts  existing  at  date  of  such  transfer 
or  withdrawal,  unless  the  other  assets  are  insufficient  to 
meet  the  liabilities  of  the  society. 

The  number  of  shares  permitted  to  be  held  by  an  individ- 
ual or  company  may  be  fixed  by  the  rules,  but  must  not  exceed 
in  the  total  the  nominal  value  of  £200.  The  number  of  shares 
permitted  to  be  held  by  a  society  is  unlimited,  and  likewise 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  amount  which  may  be  received  as  a 
loan  from  an  individual  or  company,  except  the  limit,  if 
any,  fixed  by  the  rules. 

A  member  may  by  instrument  duly  recorded  nominate  the 
persons  who  shall  take  his  investment  in  the  society  at  his 
death,  provided  at  the  latter  event  this  investment  in  loans, 
deposits  or  shares  does  not  exceed  £100,  and  a  nomination 
may  be  varied  or  revoked.  If  no  nomination  subsists  in  the 
event  of  a  member  dying  intestate,  the  committee  of  man- 
agement becomes  administrator  of  the  fund. 

Whenever  upon  the  death  of  a  member  his  investment 
exceeds  £80  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue  are  to 
be  notified. 

Upon  application  to  the  registrar  members  may  secure  an 
official  investigation  into  the  affairs  of  the  society. 

Every  society  must  have  a  registered  office  with  its  name 
conspicuously  displayed  outside.  A  change  of  location 
must  be  at  once  reported  to  the  registrar.  It  must  have  an 
engraved  seal  bearing  its  name,  must  have  its  accounts 
audited  at  least  annually,  and  a  copy  of  its  last  balance 
sheet  and  auditor's  report  must  be  constantly  displayed  in  its 
office.    Annual  returns  of  its  affairs  must  be  made  to  the 
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registrar,  and  a  copy  furnished,  when  applied  for,  to  all 
interested  parties. 

Its  books  may  at  any  time  be.  inspected  by  any  one  inter- 
ested in  its  funds. 

Special  returns  are  required  if  the  society  conducts  a  bank- 
ing business. 

Copies  of  its  rules  must  be  supplied  by  every  society  to 
any  applicant,  at  a  price  not  more  than  one  shilling. 

The  duties  set  forth  in  the  act  must  be  performed  by  the 
society  under  penalties.  These  penalties  afifect  the  soci- 
ety and  its  officers  and  vary  from  £1  to  £50,  and  are  in  some 
cases  cumulative  during  the  time  neglect  continues. 

THK  RETAIL  STORE. 

The  unit  of  the  co-operative  organization  is  the  retail 
store.  In  starting  such  a  store  in  a  new  district  in  Great 
Britain,  it  is  considered  desirable  to  make  use  of  the  advice 
of  the  Co-operative  Union.  At  the  present  day  its  work  has 
become  so  systemized  through  experience  that  its  help  is  of 
great  benefit  to  the  unpracticed  co-operator.  It  has  prepared 
model  rules  for  the  administration  of  co-operative  societies 
which  are  in  harmony  with  the  requirements  of  the  English 
law,  and  it  is  ready  at  all  times  to  aid  every  new  enterprise 
by  showing  those  interested  every  thing  essential  to  the  suc- 
cessful establishment  of  a  store. 

In  the  first  place,  after  a  few  persons  have  become  im- 
pressed with  the  advantages  of  co-operative  distribution, 
and  have  determined  to  found  a  society,  a  meeting  is  usu- 
ally held  to  awaken  public  interest  and  to  secure  members. 
Speakers  may  be  obtained  from  the  Co-operative  Union  or 
from  the  Southern  Co-operative  Guild.  The  advantages  of 
co-operation  are  explained  and  every  effort  made  to  stimu- 
late interest  in  the  movement.  An  informal  organization  is 
effected,  collectors  appointed,  and  the  work  of  securing  the 
required  capital  begins. 

The  co-operative  scheme  rests  on  the  basis  of  cash  pay- 
ments. The  outfit  and  goods  are  bought  for  cash  and  no 
sales  on  credit  ought  to  be  allowed.  Considerable  capital, 
therefore,  must  be  paid  in  before  the  store  opens.    The 
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amount  to  be  raised  and  the  nnmber  of  members  to  be  se- 
cured before  business  is  begun  will  depend  on  circumstances. 
It  is  considered  that  100  members,  with  £130  capital,  and  a 
guaranteed  trade  of  from  £40  to  £50  per  week  are  required 
to  ensure  expenses  and  a  dividend  if  the  store  is  to  be  con- 
stantly open.  But  the  beginning  may  be  much  more  hum- 
ble. The  store  may  be  open  only  at  certain  times,  for 
instance,  evenings,  or  on  particular  days  in  the  week,  thus 
reducing  the  expense  of  a  storekeeper  by  employing  only  a 
portion  of  his  time.  A  member  who  is  otherwise  employed 
may,  if  capable,  serve  as  storekeeper  in  the  evening,  or  a 
member's  wife  may  be  selected  for  the  position. 

It  is  deemed  essential  that,  however  established,  the  store 
should  depend  for  its  prosperity  on  the  support  of  actual 
members,  and  not  rely  upon  loans  or  gifts  from  those  who 
may  have  a  sentimental  interest  in  the  scheme.  The  ttade 
of  some  members  may  at  first  be  limited.  If  in  debt  to  pri- 
vate traders  they  can  not  at  once  transfer  their  entire  pat- 
ronage to  the  co-operative  store.  Slowly  they  may  by 
economy  extinguish  their  debt  and  increase  their  trade.  An 
independent  beginning  of  the  store,  no  matter  how  humble, 
and  a  gradual  expansion  as  business  increases  is  always  ad- 
vised. 

The  number  of  shares  held  by  each  member  may  be  not 
less  than  one  nor  more  than  200,  the  value  of  each  share 
being  £1.  A  fixed  rate  of  interest  is  paid  on  capital  invest- 
ed, usually  five  per  cent.,  and  members  are  encouraged  to 
leave  undrawn  the  dividends  accruing  on  their  purchases, 
such  undrawn  dividends  being  added  to  the  capital,  thus 
permitting  an  increase  of  the  business.  The  store  in  this 
way  performs  the  functions  of  a  savings  bank  of  deposit, 
thrift  on  the  part  of  members  is  stimulated,  and  while  on 
one  hand  the  evils  of  debt  are  prevented  by  adherence  to  the 
rule  of  cash  payments,  on  the  other  members  form  the 
habit  of  saving,  by  the  inducement  offered  to  allow  their 
dividends  to  go  on  deposit  at  a  fair  rate  of  interest. 

To  determine  the  nature  of  the  share  capital,  that  is,  when- 
ever it  shall  be  withdrawable  or  only  transferable,  opens  an 
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important  question  which  the  new  society  must  meet  and 
settle.    Its  bearings  are  considered  in  the  following: 

Jn  the  geDeral  rules  three  cases  are  provided  for:  —  first,  where  €dl  the 
shares  are  withdrawable;  second,  where  they  are  all  to  be  traDsferable; 
third,  where  some  are  to  be  transferable  and  some  withdrawable.  In  the 
early  days  of  cooperative  societies  the  law  compelled  them  to  make  their 
shares  withdrawable.  The  early  societies  were  accordingly  all  formed  on 
this  principle;  and  the  lar^ce  majority  of  those  formed  after  the  alteration 
of  the  law,  when  shares  were  allowed  to  be  made  transferable  in  the  case 
of  joint  stock  companies,  followed  the  example  of  their  predecessors. 
Cases,  however,  have  occurred  where  rumors  have  been  spread  as  to  the 
solvency  of  such  a  society;  a  run  has  taken  place  upon  their  funds,  the 
more  selfish  members  seeking  to  secure  themselves  from  Bhariog  in  any 
loss,  careless  of  the  result  to  their  members;  and  the  society,  having  almost 
aU  its  capital  locked  up  in  buildings,  fixed  stock  and  trading  stock,  has 
had  to  stop  payment,  though  perfectly  solvent,  so  as  to  gain  time  to  realize 
its  assets.  Some  of  the  older  societies,  hampered  by  the  fact  of  their  mem- 
bers having  been  accustomed  to  withdrawable  shares,  have  met  this 
difiSculty  by  altering  their  rules,  and  making  a  portion  of  their  capital 
transferable 

It  is,  however,  generally  considered  among  co-operators  that  in  the  case 
of  new  societies  it  is  much  the  best  plan  to  make  all  the  capita)  transfer- 
able. To  meet  the  case  of  members  leaving  the  locality,  or  wishing  to 
draw  out  a  part  of  their  capital  in  order  to  provide  for  any  given  expendi- 
ture, as  in  the  case  of  illness,  you  should  have  a  rule  enabling  the  com- 
mittee to  purchase  the  shares  of  members  at  a  price  not  exceeding  their 
par  value,  i,  e.,  the  sum  paid  up  on  them.  In  this  manner  the  capital 
becomes  in  fact  withdrawable,  except  in  the  one  case  of  a  panic  as  to  the 
financial  position  of  the  society,  in  which  case  it  is  only  fair  that  if  there 
be  any  ground  for  alarm,  all  the  members  should  share  equally  in  any  Icss^ 
sustained.  You  may  also  very  well  have  a  rule  empowering  the  com- 
mittee to  take  money  on  loan  from  members,  after  they  have  contributed 
some  definite  amount  to  the  share  capital,  to  be  withdrawable  on  demand, 
or  after  bo  many  days'  notice  according  to  the  amount  withdrawn.* 

Many  co-operators  think  that  the  matter  is  best  settled  by 

making  every  member  have  one  non- withdrawal  transfera- 
ble share  of  £1,  and  let  his  remaining  shares,  which  he  ac- 
quires through  undrawn  dividends  or  by  other  investments, 
be  withdrawable.! 

•Walter  Morrison,  Esq.    Village  Co-operative  Stores  (Ck>-operative  Board 
Pamphlets). 

t  Workingmen  Co-operators,  page  36. 
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Not  all  the  money  subscribed  for  shares  need  be  paid  up 
at  once.  It  is  usual  to  make  payments  at  the  rate  of  3d  per 
week.  In  some  societies  subscribers  do  not  acquire  full 
membership  until  an  entire  share  or  even  several  shares 
have  been  paid  for  in  full.  In  general,  however,  after  a 
shilling  has  been  paid  in,  members  are^  allowed  to  have  full 
privileges.  Concening  this  matter,  Mr.  Morrison,  in  the 
pamphlet  already  quoted,  says  : 

Urge  your  members  to  pay  up  their  shares  ia  f  uU  if  they  can,  in  order 
to  simplify  your  accounts.  It  may  be  useful  to  this  end  to  provide  a  spec- 
ial rule  that  no  interest  will  be  allowed  on  any  sum  under  £1,*  so  as  to  in- 
duce a  member  who  may  have  £1  ISs,  invested  to  pay  up  the  balance  of 
two  shillings  at  once.  You  should  also  adopt  the  provision  in  the  general 
rules  that  no  individual  on  purchases  shaU  be  paid  to  any  member  until 
he  has  some  definite  sum  to  be  fixed  by  a  special  rule,  invested  in  the  share 
capital;  all  such  dividends  being  credited  co  him  until  this  amount  is  made 
up.  You  will  require  an  average  capital  of  £10  par  member.  If  you  can 
rely  upon  the  richer  members  contributing  more  than  this  sum,  you  might 
Ax  the  minimum  amount  wliich  each  member  must  invest  at  perhaps  £5. 

Before  beginning  business  the  society  must  be  registered 
at  the  government  registration  office  for  industrial  and 
provident  societies.    No  registration  fei  is  charged. 

The  selection  of  the  executive  committee  is  a  matter  of 
scarcely  less  importance  than  that  of  raising  the  required 
capital.  This  committee  appoints  the  storekeeper  and  other 
employes,  controls  the  purchase  of  the  stock  in  trade,  over- 
looks the  finances  of  the  society,  and  is,  in  fact,  entrusted 
with  the  entire  supervision  of  its  affairs.  The  nature  of 
these  duties  suggests  the  care  that  ought  to  be  taken  in 
selecting  the  men  who  are  to  perform  them.  The  success 
of  the  society  will  largely  depend  on  the  efficiency  and 
honesty  of  the  committee.  It  may  consist  of  from  seven  to 
twelve  members  who  are  usually  elected  at  quarterly  meet- 
ings, their  terms  of  office  being  so  arranged  that  part  of  the 
committee  goes  out  of  office  at  each  meeting,  or  in  some 
cases  semi-annually  or  annually,  although,  as  respects  this, 
many  societies  have  no  rule.    Members  of  the  committee 


*0r,  more  explicitly,  on  any  fractional  part  of  a  £,  tha?  swjplyla^  a 
motive  to  cause  subscribed  capital  to  be  fully  paid  up. 
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may  or  may  not  be  eliprible  to  re-election  immediately  upon 
the  expiration  of  their  terms  of  office.  Sometimes  it  is 
provided  that  a  member  after  having  served  a  certain  fixed 
time  must  retire  for  an  interval  before  becoming  eligible 
again.  Generally  speaking,  experience  in  the  duties  of  the 
office  should  count  in  favor  of  the  retention  of  a  committee- 
man, and  sweeping  changes  ought  to  be  discountenanced. 
The  president  of  the  society  is  sometimes  elected  by  the 
members  and  sometimes  by  the  committee,  the  secretary 
and  treasurer  by  the  latter.  Many  societies  dispense  with  a 
treasurer.  Members  of  the  committee  are  usually  paid  a 
small  fee  for  attendance  at  the  weekly  business  meetings. 

It  is  most  desirable,  in  fixing  tha  scale  of  pajmeat,  to  avoid  tha  likeli- 
hood of  men  trying  to  get  on  to  the  committee  simply  for  the  sake  of  the 
fees.  This  is  a  danger  to  be  carefully  watched  in  the  co-operative  move- 
ment. The  work  of  its  managing  men  (not  its  paid  officials,  to  who.n  it  is 
a  profession)  should  be  that  of  volunteers,  who  are  repaid  in  m  )derationof 
their  expense  or  trouble,  and  who  will  withdraw  or  resiga  their  position  at 
once,  without  a  mementos  hesitation  on  the  score  of  money,  if  that  is  be- 
ing done  of  which  they  so  strongly  disapprove  that  they  balieve  this  to  be 
the  right  course.  Otherwise  they  are  not  independent,  and  may  tend  to 
get  into  the  hands  of  men  more  powerful  than  themselve.^*,  who  are  well 
aware  that  they  will  not  resign  if  they  can  possibly  help  it.  From  6d  to 
28.  a  time  for  weekly  committee  meetings,  and  2iothing  for  sub-committees 
or  adjourned  meetings,  is  a  common  rule  in  a  moderate  sized  society.* 

The  secretary  and  the  treasurer,  if  there  be  one,  furnish  se- 
curity to  the  society  for  the  proper  performance  of  their 
duties,  either  by  deposit  or  bond,  and  are  usually  paid  a  sal- 
ary proportioned  to  the  labor  devolving  upon  them. 

The  first  duties  which  demand  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee will  be  the  selection  of  premises  in  which  to  conduct 
the  business  of  the  store  and  the  engagement  of  a  store- 
keeper. As  to  premises,  conditions  of  eligibility,  rental, 
etc.,  will  effect  their  decision.  The  aim,  of  course,  is  to 
make  the  store  as  convenient  as  possible  to  the  majority  of 
members.  If  the  beginning  is  to  be  quite  humble  the 
dwelling  house  of  a  member  may  be  selected  as  headquar- 
ters, and  more  extensive,  and  consequently  more  expensive 

*  Workingmen  Co-operations,  page  49. 
5— P.  A.  F. 
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q^uarters  taken  as  business  expands  and  the  success  of  the 
movement  becomes  assured. 

The  storekeeper  should  be  a  man  of  unquestioned  integ- 
rity and,  if  possible,  not  only  a  believer  in  co-operation,  but 
of  some  experience  in  co-operative  trading.  Now  that  co- 
operative stores  have  multiplied  a  man  possessing  the  latter 
qualification  is  not  hard  to  find  if  the  committee  exercises 
proper  care,  and  especially  if  the  aid  of  the  Co-operative 
Union  is  sought.  It  is  considered  undesirable  rather  than 
otherwise  that  a  storekeeper  has  been  trained  as  a  private 
trader.  The  average  salary  of  a  storekeeper  in  English 
towns  is  about  25s.  or  305.  a  week,  besides  rooms  and  gas;  in 
country  villages,  185.  to  255.  suffices. 

Premises  and  fittings  having  been  secured  and  a  store- 
keeper engaged,  a  stock  of  goods  must  be  purchased,  and 
here  again,  as  well  as  in  the  future  purchase  of  supplies,  the 
judgment  of  the  committee  will  be  put  to  the  test.  The 
maxim  that  goods  well  bought  are  half  sold,  applies  to  co- 
operative as  well  as  ordinary  stores.  It  is  also  well  under- 
stood, and  so  generally  practiced  as  to  become  the  rule,  that 
no  adulterated  or  inferior  goods  are  to  be  allowed  upon  co- 
operative counters.  No  credit,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  to 
be  given  purchasers,  and  stock  in  trade  is  to  be  bought  for 
cash  upon  the  best  terms. 

A  store  in  the  beginning  usually  confines  itself  to  the 
staple  articles  of  groceries,  and  increases  the  variety  of  its 
stock  as  the  demand  of  its  patrons  warrants.  Thus  to  or- 
dinary groceries,  hardware,  tinware,  crockery,  etc.,  may  first 
be  added.  Ready  made  boots  and  shoes,  dry  goods  of  the 
staple  sorts,  clothing,  hats,  caps,  etc.,  are  eventually  sup- 
plied. As  to  the  latter  articles  greater  care  and  experience 
in  buying  are,  of  course,  demanded,  so  as  to  avoid  loss  by 
depreciation  owing  to  change  of  fashion. 

In  some  instances  a  department  for  making  boots  to 
measure  and  others  for  custom  tailoring  and  millinery  have 
been  successfully  incorporated. 

A  bakery  forms  a  favorite  and  generally  profitable  branch 
of  English  co-operative  stores.  Many  fully  equipped  co- 
operative bakeries  exist  as  departments  of  these  stores  and 
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do  a  large  business.  Butchering,  also,  has  been  tried,  and 
with  some  profit,  but,  as  this  requires  greater  experience  and 
trained  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  buyers,  and  as  greater 
difficulty  hasbeen  found  in  procuring  efficient  department 
superintendents  in  this  line  than  in  the  others  mentioned,  it 
has  not  as  yet  been  found  equally  successful. 

The  sale  of  coal,  on  the  contrary,  is  common  and  profit- 
able. 

As  to  the  advisability  of  conducting  several  departments 
under  one  management,  the  following  is  to  the  point,  and 
the  statistics  give  a  glimpse  at  what  heis  been  accom- 
plished : 

Speaking  generally,  make  one  department  a  succebs  at  a  time,  keep 
the  accounts  of  the  departments  separately,  and  publish  the  profits  of 
each  department  in  the  balance  sheet,  would  be  the  advice  of  many  co- 
operators.  The  number  of  the  chief  departments  carried  on  by  societies 
is  as  foUows  :  1185  societies  do  business  in  groceries  and  provisions;  772 
In  drapery;  715  in  boots  and  shoes;  333  in  coal;  211  in  butchery;  188  in 
baking;  185  in  furnishing;  137  in  hardware;  76  in  tailoring.  The  amount 
of  stocks  should  usually  not  exceed  the  amount  of  sales  for  three  or  four 
weeks  in  groceries;  for  ten  to  fourteen  days  in  provisions;  for  one  month 
in  bakery;  for  three  or  four  days  in  butchery;  for  ten  to  thirteen  weeks 
in  drapery,  boots  and  shoes,  and  furnishing.* 

In  sales  the  ordinary  prices  of  the  locality  are  charged,  no 
attempt  being  made  to  undersell  private  traders.  It  is  not 
in  reduced  prices  but  in  division  of  profits  that  the  pur- 
chaser reaps  his  reward. 

As  dividends  are  to  be  declared  on  purchases,  arrange- 
ments must  be  made  for  registering  the  latter  and  enabling 
each  customer  to  prove  quickly  the  amount  of  his  purchases 
in  order  to  collect  his  share  of  profits.  This  is  accomplished 
quite  dimply  by  giving  each  customer  a  check  or  token 
either  of  metal  or  paper  representing  the  amount  of  his 
purchase.  These  are  retained  and  presented  at  the  end  of 
the  quarter  to  secure  pdyment  of  the  dividend.  Members 
are  from  time  to  time  during  the  quarter  required  to  ex- 
change tokens  of  small  nominal  value  for  those  of  higher 
denominations,  in  order  to  reduce  the  number  of  tokens  of 

*  Workingmen  Co-operators,  page  68. 
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small  denomination  required  in  circulation  and  to  simplify 
matters  generally. 

In  the  use  of  these  tokens  fraud  may  occur,  as,  for  in- 
stance, employes  have  been  known  to  purloin  them  and 
afterward  secure  their  presentation  through  an  accomplice 
for  exchange.  On  the  other  hand,  purchasers  have  held 
them  back  for  presentation  during  a  quarter  subsequent  to 
that  in  which  they  were  issued,  when  the  dividend  might 
be  larger,  thus  unfairly  sharing  in  a  larger  division  of  profits 
than  was  justly  their  right,  besides  disarranging  the  ac- 
counts of  the  society. 

The  paper  checks  may  be  so  made  as  to  guard  against  the 
latter  evil  by  changing  the  color  in  each  quarter,  but  the 
paper  checks  may  have  their  nominal  value  increased  by 
fraudulent  alteration  of  the  amounts  borne  upon  them. 

Great  care  is  needed  to  insure  against  corrupt  use  of  the 
checks,  and  the  ideal  check  system  has  yet  to  be  devised. 

Various  methods  are  employed  to  check  the  operations  of 
the  manager  and  to  discover  the  amount  of  cash  passing 
through  his  hands.  The  system  of  dividend  tokens  just 
described  affords  a  partial  check,  but,  for  the  reasons  stated, 
fraudulent  use  of  the  tokens  may  render  this  sort  of  check- 
ing nugatory,  and,  if  relied  on,  cause  a  perfectly  honest 
manager  to  be  unjustly  suspected.  Among  other  plans  one 
is  *^  giving  the  customer  a  ticket,  who  takes  it  to  a  boy,  who 
gives  metal  checks  in  exchange  and  registers  each  shop- 
man's sales."  This  is  of  course  applicable  to  the  larger 
stores  only.  No  absolute  check  upon  the  manager's  opera- 
tions has  yet  been  devised.  The  best  safeguard  is  the 
watchfulness  of  the  committee.  A  dishonest  manager  can- 
not long  retain  his  place  if  the  duty  of  the  committee  is  well 
performed. 

The  matters  of  detail  to  which  we  have  alluded  having  been 
attended  to,  the  store  is  now  ready  tcropen  its  doors  for  trade. 
All,  whether  members  of  the  society  or  not,  are  welcomed, 
and  non-members  are  permitted  to  share  in  the  profits,  but 
not  to  the  same  extent  as  members,  it  being  usual  to  allow 
them  but  one-half  the  regular  dividend.  It  is  always  desir- 
able to  induce  non-members  to  join  the  society,  and  some- 
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times  a  full  dividend  is  given  them,  one-half  being  paid  in 
cash  on  demand,  and  the  balance  credited  to  a  share  account 
in  their  name,  thus  in  time  creating  a  deposit  sufficient  in 
amount  to  create  them  full  members. 

The  business  of  the  society,  now  that  the  store  is  in  active 
operation,  will  depend  upon  the  fidelity  with  which  members 
patronize  it,  refusing,  as  they  should,  to  be  drawn  away  by 
the  insidious  solicitations  of  private  tradesmen,  who  fre- 
quently attempt  to  undermine  co-operative  stores  by  cutting 
prices,  offering  liberal  credit,  running  special  lines  of  goods 
at  cost  prices,  and  by  other  devices  contrived  to  lure  co-op- 
erative customers  into  their  shops. 

These  attempts  are  likely  to  be  more  effective  in  the  in- 
fancy of  the  co-operative  store  than  later,  for  the  participa- 
tion in  profits  soon  teaches  the  thoughtful  patron  of  co-op- 
eration that  his  position  as  a  partner  is  of  more  benefit  to 
him  in  the  end  than  any  temporary  gain  which  he  may  ap- 
pear for  the  moment  to  reap  by  purchasing  at  under-rates 
elsewhere. 

But  if  the  store  is  to  be  thoroughly  prosperous  each  mem- 
ber must  do  more  than  merely  give  to  it  his  trade.  He  must 
take  a  deep  interest  in  its  affairs,  must  exercise  a  watchful 
supervision  over  its  administration,  attend  the  business 
meetings,  participate  in  the  election  of  officers,  carefully 
study  the  financial  reports,  or  balance-sheets,  so-called,  is- 
sued quarterly,*  and  teach  himself  to  criticise  intelligently 
the  policy  pursued  by* the  committee  who  are  his  servants 
in  immediate  control  of  the  enterprise. 

At  the  business  meetings  all  members  have  equal  voting 
power,  so  that  the  society  in  its  organization  is  thoroughly 
democratic.  Women,  too,  are  usually  eligible  to  member- 
ship on  the  same  terms  as  men,  and  in  some  cases  have  been 
given  places  upon  committees. 

Besides  the  quarterly  business  meetings  it  is  usual  to  hold 
monthly  meetings  at  which  it  is  customary  to  read  the  min- 
utes of  the  meetings  held  weekly  by  the  committee,  and 
discussion  is  permitted  thereon.  Social  gatherings  of  the 
members  are  also  held  annually,  or  even  more  frequently, 

*  Or  semi-aiiDually  if  dividends  are  thuB  deoUred. 
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as  a  means  of  welding  together  more  firmly  the  interests  of 
all  who  are  connected  with  the  movement. 

Account  of  stock  is  to  be  taken  quarterly  or  half-yearly, 
and  profits  divided,  and  this  should  be  carefully  and  hon- 
estly done,  with  no  attempt  at  over- valuation  or  desire  to 
increase  the  dividends  beyond  the  percentage  fairly  earned. 
Accurate  bookkeeping  is  essential  to  the  pecuniary  welfare 
of  the  society,  and  a  "  Manual  of  Bookkeeping,"  giving  full 
advice  upon  this  head,  has  been  published  by  the  Co-opera- 
tive Union. 

The  Union  has  also  published  a  "  Manual  of  Auditing." 
Great  responsibility  rests  upon  the  auditors,  who  are  to  make 
a  complete  examination  of  the  society's  affairs  and  who  are 
to  assure  themselves  that  the  balance  sheet  is  correct,  and 
to  vouch  for  it  by  their  signatures.  They  ought  to  be  men 
familiar  with  accounts  and,  if  possible,  of  some  financial 
experience 

They  ma;y  De  of  such  number  as  the  society  may  direct, 
usually  two.  Provision  is  made  for  the  appointme  nt  of  a 
public  auditor  in  lieu  of  auditors  elected  by  the  society. 
No  employe  of  the  society  is  eligible  to  the  oflSce  of  auditor. 
Auditors  are  paid  such  remuneration  as  may  be  voted  to 
them  at  ordinary  business  meetings. 

Any  member  or  person  in  interest  has  an  individual  right 
of  inspection  of  the  accounts  of  the  society  under  proper 
regulations,  but  is  not  permitted,  without  special  authoriza- 
tion, to  inspect  the  loan  or  deposit  $iccount  of  any  other 
member  without  the  latter's  written  consent. 

In  certain  contingencies  it  is  provided  that  the  affairs  of 
the  society  shall  be  examined  and  reported  upon  by  inspec- 
tors appointed  by  the  government  registrar.  The  govern- 
ment requires  annual  returns  to  be  made  from  every  society, 
containing  a  general  statement  of  its  receipts,  expenditures, 
funds  and  effects. 

The  model  rules  provide  for  the  following  allotment  of 
profits:  (1)  Interest  on  loans,  deposits  and  preferred  shares, 
if  any;  (2)  Reduction  of  the  value  of  fixed  stock  and  plant 
at  such  a  rate  as  the  society  may  direct  (subject  to  change 
by  the  society  at  the  annual  rate  of  ten  per  cent,  on  fixtures^ 
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and  of  two  and  one-half  per  cent,  on  buildings);  (3)  Reduc- 
tion of  expenses,  if  any,  incurred  in  forming  the  society : 
(4)  Dividend  on  share  capital;  (5)  Reserve  fund;  (6)  Educa- 
tional fund;  (7)  Congress  fund;  (8)  Social  fund;  (9)  Divi- 
dend on  purchases  and  bonus  to  employes. 

The  second  item  in  the  foregoing  list  relates  to  the  amount 
written  off  at  each  stock-taking  to  allow  for  the  deprecia- 
tion in  value  of  fixtures  and  buildings  owing  to  wear  and 
tear.  There  is  a  temptation  to  neglect  this  as  any  amount 
so  charged  decreases  the  amount  of  net  profits,  and  conse- 
quently reduces  the  dividend.  But  prudent  management 
requires  this  depreciation  to  be  conscientiously  made  in 
order  that  the  assets  of  the  society  may  not  be  found  over- 
rated if  a  financial  panic  should  overtake  it. 

The  third  item  is  temporary  only  and  confined  to  the 
early  years  of  the  society.  The  fifth  item  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  a  reserved  fund,  the  possession  of  which 
adds  to  the  financial  stability  of  the  society.  Besides  the 
the  allotment  to  such  a  fund  of  a  portion  of  the  profits,  usu- 
ally ten  per  cent,  all  fines  are  carried  to  it.  The  fund  is  ap- 
plicable by  resolution  of  the  society  to  the  equalization  of 
dividends,  to  meet  contingencies  affecting  the  business  of 
the  society,  or  to  any  other  purpose  to  which  the  general 
meetings  may  from  time  to  time  direct.  The  income  from 
the  fund  is  used  to  increase  dividends  in  the  same  manner 
as  other  income  of  the  society. 

The  application  of  a  portion  of  the  profits  to  educational, 
social,  and  benevolent  purposes,  contemplated  by  the  sixth 
and  eighth  items,  is  always  considered  to  be  in  harmony 
with  the  underlying  principles  of  co-operation.  Many  so- 
cieties apply  two  and  one-half  per  cent,  of  the  profit  to  edu- 
cational purposes  such  as  technical  classes,  maintenance  of 
library  and  reading  room,  etc.  Others  neglect  the  matter 
altogether,  although  it  is  always  advised  by  leading  co-oper- 
ators. 

The  congress  fund  mentioned  in  the  seventh  item  pro- 
vides for  paying  the  annual  subscription  to  the  Co-operative 
Union  or  to  any  official  organ  recognized  by  the  congress. 

The  practice  of  allowing  employes  to  share  in  profits  by 
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means  of  a  bonus,  provided  for  in  the  second  clause  of  the 
ninth  item,  would  seem  to  be  clearly  in  accord  with  co-oper- 
ative principles,  but,  although  some  societies  practice  it,  it  is 
not  generally  popular.  When  given  it  may  be  gaid  to  be 
awarded  on  the  ground  that  if  employes  share  in  this  way 
they  will  take  a  livelier  interest  in  the  society's  welfare,  and 
thus  the  bonus  will  be  money  well  expended  in  that  it  will 
in  reality  tend  to  increase  profits.  Except  in  theory,  the 
practice  does  not  seem  to  rest  upon  the  abstract  justice  in- 
volved in  the  principle  of  awarding  to  all  who  co-operate  in 
producing  a  given  result  a  share  in  the  benefits  obtained. 
This  principle  would  seem  to  demand  the  admission  of  all 
employes  to  an  interest  in  the  business  but  it  appears  to  be 
self-interest  purely  that  induces  most  of  the  societies  that 
have  adopted  this  plan  to  pursue  it.  At  present,  profit  shar- 
ing with  employes,  although  nearly  always  advocated  as  a 
matter  of  thebry,  is  not  extensively  practiced  among  co- 
operative trading  societies. 

The  balance  sheet  issued  to  members  forms  a  complete 
report  of  the  financial  status  of  the  society.  Members  rely 
upon  it  for  their  knowledge  of  the  society's  affairs.  It  should 
show  clearly,  and  in  as  simple  a  form  as  possible,  so  as  to  be 
readily  understood  by  the  average  man,  the  cash  account 
of  the  society,  giving  its  cash  assets  and  receipts  upon  one 
side,  and  its  liabilities  and  cash  expenditures  upon  the  other. 
The  trade  account  should  also  be  shown,  giving  upon  the 
debit  side  the  value  of  stock  at  beginning  of  quarter, 
amount  of  subsequent  purchases,  with  expenses  and  out- 
standing liabilities,  if  any,  for  purchases,  and  on  the  credit 
side  the  amount  of  sales  liabilities  at  beginning  of  quarter, 
value  of  stock  at  end  of  quarter,  etc.,  the  balance  of  the 
account  showing  the  net  profit.  The  expense  account  should 
be  shown  in  detail,  and  a  concise  summary  of  the  capital 
account  should  appear,  giving  the  assets  and  liabilities  in 
detail,  followed  by  a  detailed  statement  of  the  disposal  of 
profits.  The  balance  sheet  ought  to  be  published  several 
days  before  the  grand  meeting,  so  as  to  give  members  an 
opportunity  to  study  it  and  compare  it  with  former  issues. 
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that  they  may  be  able  to  criticise  it,  if  need  be,  and  to  ques- 
tion it  intelligently  at  the  meeting. 

We  have  now  given  such  a  description  of  a  retail  distribu- 
tive society  as  will,  we  believe,  enable  the  reader  to  under- 
stand how  such  a  society  is  formed  and  carried  on.  Besides 
the  points  we  have  mentioned  the  model  rules  contain  pro- 
visions for  settling  by  arbitration  disputes  arising  between 
a  member  or  any  interested  person  and  the  society  or  an 
officer  thereof;  for  expelling  any  member  who  may  be  guilty 
of  conduct  detrimental  to  the  society  and  for  the  payment 
to  such  a  member  of  the  sums  paid  in  on  shares  held  by 
him;  and  the  necessary  provisions  for  conduct  of  business, 
transfer  of  stock,  change  jof  name  of  society,  otc. 

We  now  present  the  following  summary  of  essential  points 
and  causes  of  success  and  failure,  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  the  manual  entitled  ^'Workingmen  Co-operators."  We 
find  them  nowhere  else  so  succinctly  stated: 

Essential  Points,  (a)  The  store  is  open  to  all:  (6)  charges 
ordinary  market  prices;  (c)  receives  ready  money  only,  and 
gives  no  credit;  (d)  gives  dividend  in  proportion  to  purchas- 
es; (e)  every  member  must  have  a  share  or  shares,  and  re- 
ceives good  interest  on  them;  (/)  all  are  equal  in  voting 
power,  whether  they  have  few  or  many  shares;  {g)  the  store 
sells  genuine  articles,  which  are  what  they  profess  to  be;  (h) 
the  store  has  an  honest  manager  and  an  active  committee; 
(f )  the  society  insists  on  an  efficient  and  intelligent  audit 
and  stock-taking. 

Causes  of  Success.  (1)  A  clear  understanding  and  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  an  officer,  an  employe,  and  a 
member;  (2)  competent  and  painstaking  officers;  (3)  compe-. 
tent  and  trustworthy  employes;  (4)  proper  security  for  the 
honesty  and  efficiency  of  the  principal  employes;  (5)  ami- 
cable and  earnest  working  together;  (6)  promptitude  and 
punctuality  in  business;  (7)  impartiality,  civility,  and  pleas- 
ant manners  in  the  members  and  in  the  staff;  (8)  generous 
treatment  of  the  employes;  (9)  judicious  purchasing  and 
careful  regulation  of  the  stocks;  (10)  ready  money  purchases 
and  ready  money  sales;  (11)  carefully  regulated  expenses; 
(12)  judicious  investment  of  all  surplus  capital;  (13)  ample 
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depreciation  of  property;  (14)  ample  reserve  funds;  (15) 
good  bookkeeping  and  auditing;  (16)  officers  giving  fall  and 
free  explanations  to  the  members'  meetings;  (17)  members 
having  full  confidence  in  the  officers. 

Caxises  of  Failure,  (1)  Allowing  the  storekeeper  to  do  as 
he  likes;  (2)  allowing  credit  to  purchasers;  (3)  bad  bookkeep- 
ing and  auditing;  (4)  bad  rules;  (5)  carrying  repairs  and 
renewals  to  property  account  instead  of  expenses  account; 
(6)  competing  with  all  the  'cutting'  shops;  (7)  expenses  too 
great  for  the  businesss;  (8)  employment  of  incompetent  per- 
sons; (9)  dishonesty;  (10)  injudicious  purchasing;  (11)  inju- 
dicious and  frequent  changes  of  policy;  (12)  members 
purchasing  away  from  the  store;  (13)  not  taking  ample  se- 
curity from  persons  in  a  position  to  misapply  the  society's 
effects;  (14)  permitting  the  manager  to  buy  away  from  the 
wholesale  societies;  (15)  inefficient  officers;  (16)  members 
being  unreasonable  and  quarrelsome;  (17)  purchasing  goods 
on  credit;  (18)  overbuilding;  (19)  starting  branches  or  new 
departments  before  society  is  strong  enough  to  bear  the  bur- 
den; (20)  waste  behind  the  counter  from  bad  stock  keeping 
or  careless  weighing. 

The  success  and  multiplication  of  retail  stores  suggested 
the  propriety  of  establishing  a  central  purchasing  agency  or 
wholesale  depot.  The  benefits  which  it  was  expected  would 
be  derived  from  such  an  institution,  and  which  have  been 
largely  realized,  were,  among  others,  the  following: 

Stores  will  be  eoabled,  through  the  agency,  to  purchase  more  econom- 
ically than  heretofore,  by  reaching:  the  best  markets. 

Small  stores  and  new  stores  are  at  once  put  in  good  position,  by  being 
placed  directly  (through  the  agency)  in  the  best  markets,  thus  enabling 
them  to  seU  as  cheap  as  any  first-class  shopkeeper. 

As  all  stores  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  best  markets  by  means  of  the 
agency,  it  follows  that  dividends  paid  by  stores  must  be  more  k  qual  than 
heretofore,  and  by  the  same  means,  dividends  will  be  considered  aug- 
mented. 

Stores,  especially  large  ones,  will  be  able  to  carry  on  their  businesses 
with  less  capital.  Large  stores  will  not,  as  now,  be  necessitated,  in  order 
to  reach  the  minimum  prices  of  the  market,  to  purchase  goods  they  do  not 
require  for  the  immediate  supply  of  their  members. 

Stores  will  be  able  to  command  the  services  of  a  good  buyer,  and  will 
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thus  save  a  large  amount  of  labor  and  expense,  by  one  purchaser  baying 
for  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  stores,  while  the  great  amount  of  blun-^ 
dering  in  purchasing  at  the  commencement  of  a  co-operative  stor»)  will  be 
obviated.* 

In  our  historical  review  we  have  mentioned  the  unsuc- 
cessful experiments  which  preceded  the  establishment  of  the 
English  Co-operative  Wholesale  in  1864.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  elaborate  these  experiments.  They  failed,  partly  because 
the  co-operative  movement  had  not  become  sufficiently 
strong  to  sustain  such  an  institution,  and  partly  on  account 
of  defective  business  principles  embodied  in  their  adminis- 
tration. The  great  success  of  the  existing  English  whole- 
sale and  of  the  Scottish  wholesale,  established  at  a  later 
date,  is  sufficient  to  commend  the  plan  upon  which  they  aro 
organized  to  those  desiring  to  found  a  similar  enterprise  else- 
where, and  we  therefore  give  a  detailed  description  of  its 
features. 

In  its  organization  the  English  wholesale  is  a  federation 
to  which  none  but  co-operative  societies  are  admitted.  Such 
an  organization  presupposes  the  existence  of  retail  associa- 
tions for  whcse  benefit  the  wholesale  society  is  formed.  At 
first  each  retail  society  in  joining  the  wholesale  subscribed 
capital  in  the  proportion  of  one  share  to  each  of  its  members,, 
the  value  of  each  share  being  5^.,  the  same  being  transfer- 
able, one  shilling  to  be  paid  up  on  each  share  at  time  of 
subscription  and  interest  and  dividends  to  remain  undrawn 
until  balance  of  capital  subscribed  is  paid'up. 

In  1871  the  value  of  shares  was  changed  to  £5,  and  the 
number  of  5s.  shares  decreased  accordingly.  Societies  were 
now  required  to  take  up  one  share  to  each  twenty  members, 
and  in  the  following  year  this  provision  was  changed  to  one 
share  to  ten  members. 

It  was  at  first  proposed  to  sell  goods  at  cost,  with  a  small 
commission  added  to  cover  expenses.  This  was  soon  aban- 
doned as  impracticable,  and  a  plan  identical  with  that 
adopted  in  the  retail  stores  was  substituted,  goods  being 
sold  at  a  profit,  and  all  net  profits  divided  among  purchasers. 

*  Ck>-operative  Annual,  1885;  page  70. 
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in  proportion  to  purchases.  As  in  most  of  the  retail  stores, 
non-shareholding  purchasers  are  allowed  one-half  the  divi- 
dend given  to  shareholders. 

Business  was  begun  in  1864  at  Manchester,  where  the  cen- 
tral offices  are  now  located.  The  growth  of  business  led  to 
the  establishment  of  main  selling  branches  at  Newcastle,  in 
1871,  and  at  London  in  1874,  and  sub-branches  at  Leeds  in 
1882,  and  at  Bristol  in  1884. 

Buying  branches,  also,  have  been  established  at  Tipperary, 
Killmallock,  Limerick,  Armaugh,  Waterford,  Tralee,  and 
Cork,  in  Ireland,  for  the  purchase  of  Irish  butter,  an  im- 
portant staple,  of  which  the  wholesale  society  is  the  largest 
purchaser.  A  purchasing  branch,  which  is  also  a  forward- 
ing depot,  is  maintained  at  Liverpool,  a  buying  agency  for 
American  produce  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  purchasing 
agencies  at  Calais,  Rouen,  Copenhagen,  Hamburg,  and  a 
special  agency  for  the  purchase  of  tea  and  coffee  at 
London. 

The  society  also  conducts  a  shipping  business,  which  owes 
its  origin  to  its  extensive  importations  of  foreign  produce, 
much  of  which  it  was  desirable  to  obtain  directly  from  the 
producers  and  to  secure  its  careful  packing  and  prompt 
despatch.  Four  steamers  are  now  owned  by  the  society, 
running  regularly  between  Garstow  and  Rouen,  Qoole  and 
Calais,  and  Goole  and  Hamburg. 

The  society  also  sustains  a  banking  department  on  the 
usual  plan  of  such  institutions. 

Besides  dealing  largely  in  groceries  and  provisions  the  so- 
ciety manufactures  biscuits,  sweets,  dry  and  soft  soap,  and 
boots  and  shoes;  and  supplies  drapery,  hardware,  carpets, 
crockery,  fancy  goods  and  general  furnishings.  It  is  the 
selling  agency  of  several  co-operative  productive  societies 
manufacturing  dry  goods,  dress  goods,  ready-made  and 
ordered  clothing,  miscellaneous  textiles,  furniture,  watches, 
machinery,  etc. 

Just  as  the  retail  stores  are  administered  by  a  committee 
chosen  by  members,  so  the  wholesale,  conducting  the  widely 
diversified  business  that  we  have  outlined,  is  governed  by  a 
committee  elected  by  ballot  by  delegates  from  the  societies 
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composing  its  membership,  each  society  being  entitled  to  one 
delegate  to  every  500  members  or  fractional  part  thereof, 
every  delegate  having  one  vote. 

The  manner  of  conducting  the  wholesale  business  is  anal- 
ogous to  that  of  the  retail.  The  general  committee  at 
Manchester  has  16  members.  The  London  and  Newcastle 
branches  are  conducted  by  branch  committees  of  8  members 
each,  responsible  to  the  general  committee,  and  in  the  delib- 
erations of  the  latter  represented  by  one  delegate  from  each 
branch.  As  to  stock-taking,  which  is  done  quarterly,  aud- 
iting, etc.,  the  description  which  we  have  given  of  the  retail 
stores  applies  equally  to  the  wholesale.  Four  auditors  are 
employed  who  are  elected  by  the  shareholders,  and  paid  an 
annual  salary  of  £40  each,  Jbesides  the  allowance  of  second- 
class  railway  fares.  Full  quarterly  balance  sheets^  are  pub- 
lished. A  strong  reserve  fund  is  maintained.  The  value  of 
the  property  is  written  down,  or  depreciated  at  each  stock- 
taking, at  th^  following  rates:  land,  at  2i  per  cent.;  buildings, 
at  5  per  cent.;  fixed  stock,  at  7i  per  cent.;  all  depreciations 
being  taken  upon  the  original  cost.  All  shares  are  transfer- 
able without  charge,  and  the  society  has  a  lien  on  all  shares- 

When  societies  desire  to  open  an  account  with  the  whole, 
sale  they  are  required  to  furnish  a  copy  of  their  last  balance 
sheet  and  registered  rules.  If  a  balance  sheet  has  not  been 
issued  they  are  directed  to  state  the  number  of  their  mem- 
bers, amount  of  paid-up  share  capital,  whether  credit  is 
allowed,  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent,  and  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness done  or  probable  amount  which  will  be  done  by  them. 
If  not  registered  at  time  of  application  but  in  process  of 
being  so,  cash  is  required  with  each  order.  After  registra- 
tion cash  must  be  forwarded  with  the  first  order,  and  on 
subsequent  orders  payment  must  be  made  within  seven  days 
from  date  of  invoice.  An  application  for  shares  from  any 
society  or  company  must  be  made  by  resolution  of  some  gen- 
eral or  committee  meeting  of  such  society  or  company,  con- 
tained in  writing  and  attested  by  the  signatures  of  the 
secretary  and  three  members.  The  number  of  shares  to  be 
taken  by  each  society,  as  before  stated,  must  be  not  less  than 
one  to  every  ten  members,  and  this  number  must  be  increased 
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annually  as  the  number  of  members  increases.  The  liability 
-of  each  shareholding  society  is  limited  to  the  amount  of  its 
shares.  Share  capital  receives  interest  at  the  rate  of  5 
per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  administration  of  the  Scottish  wholesale  is  substan- 
tially the  same  as  that  of  the  English  wholesale,  except  that 
shares  therein  may  only  be  transferred  with  the  consent  of 
the  committee  and  two-thirds  majority  of  a  special  meeting 
of  shareholders,  and  that  employes  share  in  dividends  in 
proportion  to  wages  at  double  the  rate  per  pound  that  is 
allowed  on  members'  purchases.  Shareholders  have  one 
vote  each,  and  one  additional  vote  to  each  £500  purchases. 
Shares  are  10^.  each,  one  shilling  to  be  paid  in  on  application. 
Both  the  English  and  Scottish  wholesale  societies  are  author- 
ized to  carry  on  any  business. 

Although  the  co-operative  wholesale  society  is  a  federa- 
tion compose  1  of  the  retail  associations,  its  capital  being 
•evolved  from  shares  taken  up  by  the  latter,  yet  a  compara- 
tively small  part  of  the  supplies  of  the  retail  stores  are 
purchased  by  them  from  the  wholesale.  The  table  shows 
that  during  1883  the  purchases  from  the  wholesale  society 
were  but  25.5  per  cent,  of  the  total  sales  made  by  the  retails. 
That  is  to  say,  although  the  fundamental  principle  upon 
which  co-operative  distribution  rests  is  mutual  trade  in  such 
manner  that  profits  may  be  saved  and  equitably  divided 
-among  the  traders,  yet  when  the  associations  themselves 
become  buyers  they  have  not  adhered  to  this  principle  so 
far  as  to  confine  their  purchases  to  the  wholesale  society 
founded  by  themselves  for  the  express  purpose  of  carrying 
out  more  completely  the  fundamental  co-operative  idea. 
The  English  and  Scottish  wholesales  at  present  supply  only 
about  one-third  of  the  goods  required  by  the  retail  stores. 

Undoubtedly  a  certain  percentage  of  the  balance  of  pur- 
ehases  made  by  the  retails  is  made  from  other  co-operative 
sources  besides  the  wholesales,  such,  for  instance,  as  co-ope- 
rative com  (flour)  mills  in  their  immediate  neighborhood,  of 
which  there  are  a  number  in  England,  but  after  this  is  con- 
Heeded  it  must  still  be  true  that  a  large  part  of  their  purchases 
is  made  from  private  traders. 
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The  reasons  for  this  apparent  neijlect  of  what  would  seem 
to  be  the  legitimate  source  of  supply  for  the  retail  associa- 
tions are  no  doubt  various,  and  do  not  plainly  appear.  That 
the  success  which  has  attended  the  wholesales  has  abundant- 
ly justified  their  establishment  is  uncontested,  and  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  quality  of  the  supplies  furnished  by 
them,  like  that  of  all  supplies  distributed  upon  the  coopera- 
tive  plan,  is  above  criticism.  It  is,  therefore,  a  little  strange 
that  no  greater  proportion  of  the  wholesale  trade  of  the 
stores  falls  into  their  hands.  Especially  is  it  strange,  because 
this  trade  is  altogether  controlled  by  the  leading  co-operators 
of  the  kingdom,  in  that  it  rests  entirely  with  the  committees 
of  the  retail  associations,  who  contend  that  co-operation 
rests  upon  a  principle  of  mutual  help  as  well  as  mutual  pe- 
cuniary profit.  If  these  representative  bodies  are,  as  may 
be  supposed,  imbued  with  the  ideal  upon  which  the  move- 
ment rests,  ought  it  not  to  be  expected  that  in  practice  this 
ideal  would  be  adhered  to  more  closely? 

The  disposition  to  look  elsewhere  than  to  the  wholesales 
for  the  purchase  of  supplies  has,  now  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  co-operative  capital  is  invested  in  the  latter,  in 
part  contributed  to  an  interesting  phase  of  the  co-operative 
movement. 

In  the  first  place,  the  general  purpose  of  the  co-operative 
societies,  as  stated  by  an  authority  fully  competent  to  speak 
for  them,  is  *'  that  the  business  and  the  work  done  shall  be 
done  not  in  the  interest  of,  nor  in  order  to  enrich  one  indi- 
vidual or  a  few,  but  in  the  interest  of  the  general  body  of 
those  who  are  concerned."*  Now  it  is  apparent  that  Tvhen- 
ever  purchases  are  made  outside  the  co-operative  wholesales 
a  profit  which  otherwise  would  be  saved  is  paid  to  private 
traders.  To  this  extent,  therefore,  the  general  purpose,  as 
above  stated,  is  disregarded. 

But  other  results  follow.  Capital  accumulates  with  the 
wholesales  to  a  greater  extent  than  can  be  used  in  the  ordi- 
nary trade  proceeding  from  the  retail  stores.  To  discourage 
the  investment  of  the  surplus  capital  of  the  latter  would 

^Messrs.  Acland  and  Jones.    Worklngmen  Co-operatois;  page  0. 
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discourage  the  thrift  which  is  one  of  the  best  outgrowths  of 
the  co-operative  system,  inasmuch  as  ic  would  at  once  turn 
back  upon  the  retail  societies  the  savings  of  profits  left  in 
their  hands  as  undrawn  interest-bearing  dividends  by  their 
members,  and  leave  them  with  a  surplus  which  ofttimes 
could  not  otherwise  be  profitably  used. 

Considerable  amounts  of  capital  have  thus  from  time  to 
time  accumulated  with  the  English  wholesale  which  might 
have  been  made  available  in  distributive  trade  had  the 
entire  wholesale  trade  of  the  societies  been  given  to  it.  This 
surplus  if  deposited  in  bank  would,  indeed,  draw  the  usual 
rate  of  interest  on  deposits,  but  would,  of  course,  be  loaned 
by  the  bankers  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  at  a  much 
higher  rate.  Here  again,  therefore,  a  profit  would  fall  into 
the  pockets  of  individuals  which  ought  to  be  saved  to  the 
co-operative  membership,  and  in  this  instance,  as  well  as  in 
every  case  where  supplies  are  purchased  outside  the  whole- 
sales, cooperative  capital  would  be  used  to  benefit  competi- 
tive trade. 

This  condition  of  affairs,  soon  perceived  by  those  inter- 
ested in  the^  extension  of  the  co-operative  idea,  was  instru- 
mental in  engrafting  upon  the  wholesale  society,  which 
until  then  had  attempted  nothing  beyond  co-operative  dis- 
tribution, a  system  of  production.  An  avenue  of  investment 
was  needed  for  the  investment  of  surplus  capital,  and  it  was 
desirable  that  this  capital,  if  possible,  should  be  directed  into 
co-operative  channels.  Certain  staple  articles  were  in  con- 
stant demand  by  the  retail  associations.  If  such  articles 
were  purchased  by  the  wholesale  to  be  resold  to  the  retail 
stores,  or  if  they  were  purchased  by  the  retail  stores  directly 
from  the  purchasers,  competitive  trade  was  directly  bene- 
fited. It  was  also  desirable  to  keep  travelers  for  private 
firms  out  of  co-operative  stores,  and  as  far  as  possible  equip 
the  wholesale  store  with  everything  needed  by  the  retails. 
What  more  natural,  therefore,  than  that  the  wholesale  soci- 
ety should  undertake  the  manufacture  of  such  articles,  us- 
ing for  that  purpose  the  surplus  capital  accumulating  in  its 
hands? 

To  employ  this  capital  in  productive  enterprises  involved 
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a  new  departure,  which  was  not  undertaken  without  full  dis- 
cussion. This  discussion  has  not  yet  entirely  ceased.  It  was 
held  then,  and  is  still  held,  that  the  wholesale  society  should 
confine  itself  to  distribution  and  leave  production  to  other 
organizations.  If  the  wholesale  were  to  engage  in  manu- 
facturing it  would  become  a  powerful  and  injurious  com- 
petitor with  small  and  struggling  productive  societies,  whom 
it  ought  rather  to  aid  by  liberal  loans  of  capital.  Finally, 
both  plans  were  adopted.  Large  advances  were  made  to 
productive  companies,  and  experiments  were  cautiously 
begun  in  co-operative  manufacturing  under  the  direct  man- 
agement of  the  wholesale  society. 

The  first  productive  department  opened  was  the  manu- 
factory of  buscuits,  confections  and  soap,  at  Crumpsall,  near 
Manchester.  From  these  works  none  but  registered  co-op- 
erative societies  were  supplied.  The  establishment  is  equip- 
ped with  the  best  machinery;  in  the  baking  department  flour 
from  co-operative  mills  is  used,  and  goods  free  from  adulter- 
ation are  produced. 

The  Crumpsall  works  were  started  in  1873.  During  the 
same  year  a  boot  and  shoe  manufactory  at  Leicester  was 
founded,  confined  to  light  goods,  and,  in  1880,  a  factory  for 
the  production  of  heavy  boots  and  shoes  was  put  in  opera- 
tion at  Heckmondwike  in  Yorkshire.  More  than  800  styles 
of  men's,  women's,  children's,  and  infants'  shoes  are  pro- 
duced at  Leicester,  and  both  establishments  make  goods  to 
measure  upon  special  orders.  Nothing  but  genuine  goods 
are  made,  and  paper  or  composition  as  a  substitute  for  leather 
has  never  been  used. 

Since  1874  the  society  has  also  carried  on  the  manufacture 
of  soap  upon  a  limited  scale  at  Durham. 

The  productive  departments  conducted  by  the  wholesale 
society  have  been  generally  successful,  as  will  appear  from 
the  following  table  showing  the  average  percentage  of  profit 
on  capital  employed  for  the  year  ended  September  32, 1883, 
and  also  from  the  commencement  of  each  department:* 

*  Co-operative  Annual,  18S4. 
6— F.  A.  F. 
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Departments. 

Percentage  of  profit 
for     year     ended 
September  22, 1883. 

Percentage  of  profit 
from    commenoe- 
ment  of  work. 

Cmnips&ll 

22i 

Si 
H 

13i 

Leicester 

71 

Durham 

8i 

Heckmondwike 

loss    li 

The  result  is  certainly  not  much  to  boast  of  in  the  shape  of  direct 
profits,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that,  in  addition  to  the  usual  difficul- 
•ties  of  a  new  establishment  in  each  case,  the  private  manufacturers  who 
-were  already  selling  to  the  stores  had  to  be  displaced,  and  that  this  could 
only  be  accomplished  by  goods  of  sterling  quality  at  low  prices;  so  that  if 
the  stores  have  not  received  large  dividends  directly  from  the  wholesale, 
their  members  have  been  benefited  by  the  low  prices  at  which  sterling 
quality  goods  have  been  supplied  to  them.  And  it  is  not  a  small  thing  to 
be  able  to  say  that  in  a  series  of  years  which  have  resembled  a  prolonged 
panic,  when  individual  traders  and  joint  stock  companies  have  been  fall- 
ing into  bankruptcy  on  every  side,  no  failure  has  occurred  in  any  of  the 
direct  adventures  of  the  Wholesale  Society,  f 

The  iavestments  made  in  outside  companies  have  not  been 
80  successful,  a  loss  of  £52,057  being  reported  up  to  the  year 
1884  upon  loans  of  this  sort. 

The  shipping  enterprises  of  the  wholesale  have  not  re- 
turned a  direct  profit,  but  the  advantages  of  being  brought 
into  close  communication  with  foreign  producers  and  of 
being  independent  of  private  ship  owners,  are  thought  to 
more  than  offset  the  lack  of  direct  financial  returns.  As  a 
rule,  however,  as  in  the  productive  departments,  the  invest- 
ments wholly  controlled  by  the  society  have  proved  more 
profitable  than  those  in  which  the  society  has  a  partial  in- 
terest only.  The  vessels  owned  by  the  society  have  many 
times  gained  a  profit  while  those  chartered  for  its  use  from 
private  owners  have  been  sailed  at  a  loss.  This  is  graphic- 
ally shown  by  the  record  of  the  steamship  "  Cambrian,"  on 
the   Goole-Calais   and   Goole-Hamburg   lines,  which  was 

t  Dr.  John  Watts.    Co-operative  Annual,  1884 
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sailed  33  voyages  on  charter  at  a  total  loss  of  over  £553, 
and  was  then  purchased  by  the  society,  her  subsequent  104 
voyages  returning  a  profit  of  more  than  £1,455.  The  exten- 
sion of  the  shipping  business  is  contemplated  and  it  would 
not  be  surprising  if  further  productive  enterprises  were 
undertaken.  For  capital  still  continues  to  accumulate  faster 
than  trade  increases. 

It  will  be  seen  that  whatever  difficulties  surround  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  co-operative  stores  the  lack  of  capital  is 
not  one.  As  the  stores  perform  the  functions  of  savings 
banks  of  deposit  a  glut  of  capital  becomes  itself  a  difficulty 
not  easily  overcome  in  the  absence  of  avenues  of  invest- 
ment at  once  safe,  remunerative,  and  in  harmony  with  co- 
operative principles.  Although  the  number  of  shares  which 
may  be  held  by  one  person  is  limited  to  200,  it  is  part  of  the 
policy  of  the  societies  to  encourage  the  investment  on  the 
part  of  members  of  whatever  savings  they  may  be  able  to 
make  in  any  way  out  of  their  wages  as  loan  capital,  and  if 
it  could  be  profitably  used  the  capital  of  the  stores  might  be 
indefinitely  increased.  No  question  is  more  frequently  dis- 
cussed than  this  of  making  the  surplus  capital  productive. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  since  1862  the  number  of  societies, 
including  those  making  and  those  not  making  returns,  has 
risen  from  400  to  1,304,  an  increase  of  226  per  cent.,  while  the 
membership  based  upon  the  returns  has  risen  from  90,341  to 
680,165,  an  increase  of  652+  per  cent.  During  this  time  the 
total  sales  amount  to  £303,326,024,  and  the  total  net  profit  to 
£24,084,113;  the  latter  amount  representing  capital  saved  to 
the  members  by  this  mode  of  trading,  it  being  the  sum  di- 
vided among  members  since  1862.        ^ 

Official  tables  show  in  England  and  Wales  from  1872  to 
1883,  an  increase  of  16.2  per  cent  in  number  of  societies  and 
91.4  per  cent,  in  membership.  Capital  increased  156.6  per 
cent.;  sales  106.9  per  cent.,  and  profits  138.0  per  cent.  The 
rate  of  progress  in  Scotland,  it  appear^,  ^b  greater  than  that 
in  England  and  Wales,  the  increase  in  societies  in  that  coun- 
try being  54.4  per  cent.;  in  membership,  164.7  per  cent.;  in 
capital,  352.9  per  cent;   in  sales,  181.0  per  cent.;   and  in 
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profits,  209.2  per  cent.    The  progress  in  Ireland  is  compara- 
tively slight. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  membership  of  the  societies 
must  be  quadrupled  if  we  would  arrive  at  the  total  popula- 
tion connected  with  the  movement.  This  would  give  a  total 
of  2,720,060  for  the  year  1883.  In  the  northwest  of  England, 
especially,  the  movement  has  great  strength,  and  it  has  been 
stated  that  in  this  section  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  popula- 
tion in  the  larger  towns  procure  their  supplies  from  co-opera- 
tive stores,  and  that  this  is  true  also  of  the  entire  counties  of 
Durham  and  Northumberland. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  average  amount  of  sales 
to  each  member,  which  in  1862  was  £21.83,  had  in  1883 
become  £41.31.  The  ratio  of  expenses  to  members  has  con- 
siderably increased,  also,  the  average  in  1862  being  £1.41  to 
each  member,  and  in  1883,  £2.54.  The  average  net  profit  to 
each  member  has  nearly  doubled,  it  being  £1.83  in  1862  and 
£3.41  in  1883.  The  percentage  of  net  profit  upon  share  and 
loan  capital  was  34.2+  in  1862.  and  25.7+  in  1883. 

The  total  amount  of  sales  by  the  English  wholesale  is 
£43,329,995,  while  the  expenses  reach  the  total  of  £619,422, 
the  rate  of  expenses  per  £  on  total  sales  being  3|  per  cent. 
The  net  profits  amount  to  £529,884,  affording  an  average 
dividend  per  £  of  2id.  The  total  amount  transferred  to  the 
reserve  and  insurance  funds  is  £80,157.  The  figures  show 
conclusively  the  financial  prosperity  of  this  society  and  in- 
dicate as  far  as  can  be  done  by  aggregates  the  volume  of 
business  transacted.  In  certain  staples  the  trade  is  very 
large.  For  instance,  the  shipments  of  Irish  butter  for  the 
year  ended  June,  1885,  amounted  to  116,168  firkins,  the 
total  weight  of  the  article  sold  in  the  single  quarter  ended 
June  27,  1885,  being  15,577  cwts.;  and  besides  this  31,977 
cwts.  of  other  foreign  butter  was  disposed  of. 

The  value  of  tea  sold  for  the  year  ended  June,  1885,  was 
£249,228;  and  of  coffee,  £36,457. 

The  business  of  the  society  is  still  increasing.  Comparing 
the  quarter  ended  June  27,  1885,  with  the  corresponding 
period  in  the  previous  year,  and  the  net  value  of  goods  in- 
creased 5f  per  cent.;  the  total  papital  —  shares,  loans,  de- 
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posits,  reserves  and  insurance  —  9^  per  cent.;  the  [number 
of  members  belonging  to  the  shareholding  societies,  10  per 
cent;  the  number  of  societies  holding  shares,  5f  per  cent., 
and  the  number  of  societies  supplied  with  goods,  5f  per  cent. 
On  the  27th  of  June.  1885,  the  nominal  value  of  land  held 
by  the  society  was  about  £83,624;  of  buildings,  £109,692,  and 
of  steamships,  £30,070. 

[n  October,  1884,  the  total  number  of  employes  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  society  was  1,570,  of  whom  about  one-half,  or 
771,  were  engaged  in  the  Liecester  shoe  works.  One  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  were  employed  in  the  shoe  works  at 
Heckmondwike;  258  in  the  Manchester  departments;  106  at 
Newcastle,  and  the  others  at  the  various  branches  and  upon 
the  steamships. 

When  we  remember  that  this  institutian  rests  entirely 
upon  capital  invested  by  workingmen,  and  largely  upon 
capital  saved  through  co-operative  trade,  these  statistics 
afford  conclusive  evidence  of  the  soundness  of  the  principles 
upon  which  co-operative  distribution  rests,  and  of  the  clear 
business  insight  possessed  by  those  who  have  controlled  the 
affairs  of  the  society. 

Although  the  Scottish  Wholesale  Society  is  a  much  smaller 
institution,  its  record  is  also  highly  successful. 

The  co-operative  societies  are  bound  together  by  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Co-operative  Union.  This  organization 
affords  moral  support  to  the  societies,  and  through  its  execu- 
tive, the  Central  Co- operative  Board,  is  an  effective  agency 
in  promoting  their  welfare,  and  an  invaluable  aid  in  dis- 
seminating information  respecting  the  movement  and  in 
promoting  the  extension  of  co-operative  work. 

By  its  constitution  the  Union  declares  its  purpose  to  be 
"the  promotion  of  the  practice  of  truthfulness,  justice  and 
economy  in  production  and  exchange."  It  proposes  to 
effect  this  purpose: 

(1)  By  the  abolition  of  false  dealing,  either  —  a.  Direct,  by  repre- 
senting any  article  produced  or  sold  to  be  other  than  what  it  is 
known  to  the  producer  or  vendor  to  be;  or,  h.  Indirect,  by  con- 
cealing from  the  purchaser  any  fact  known  to  the  vendor  material  to  be 
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known  by  the  purchaser,  to  enable  him  to  judge  of  theyalue  of  the  article 
purchased. 

(2)  By  conciliating  the  conflicting  interests  of  the  capitalist,  the  worker^ 
and  the  purchaser,  through  an  equitable  division  among  them  of  the  fund 
commonly  known  as  profit 

(8)  By  preventing  the  waste  of  labor  now  caused  by  unregulated  com- 
petition. 

This  platform  is  broad  and  far-reaching  in  its  scope.  It 
not  only  comprehends  all  that  has  yet  been  accomplished  by 
the  co-operative  societies,  but  includes  all  that  the  ardent 
co-operator  hopes  to  see  realized  in  the  future.  It  seeks  a 
division  of  profit  not  only  among  consumers,  but  among 
capitalists  and  workers  also,  and  aims,  as  co-operative  advo- 
cates generally  do,  at  restrictijig  competition. 

The  Union  is  open  to  all  industrial  and  provident  societies, 
friendly  or  building  societies,  trade  unions  or  associations,, 
joint  stock  companies  or  industrial  partnerships,  provided 
always  that  such  societies  or  associations  accept  the  state- 
ment of  principles  enunciated  by  the  Union  and  agree  to  be 
guided  by  them  ih  busiriess  transactions,  and  agree: 

To  contribute  to  the  Congress  fund  an  annual  subscription,  at  the  rate 
of  2cL  for  each  member,  or,  in  the  case  of  industrial  partnerships,  each 
employe,  up  to  600.  Contributions  on  any  larger  number  of  members  give 
the  controlling  body,  for  each  additional  500  members,  or  fraction,  for 
whom  it  pays  at  the  rate  above  mentioned,  the  right  to  send  an  additional 
delegate  to  the  annual  Congress,  by  which  the  Union  is  governed. 

The  Central  Board,  as  the  executive  of  the  Union,  is  pre- 
pared to  give  legal  and  general  advice  to  the  societies  in 
matters  affecting  their  interests.  It  is  also  a  statistical 
bureau  collecting  and  collating  information  for  their  benefit, 
and,  lastly,  it  is  a  propagandist  agency  aiming  to  dissemin- 
ate co-operative  principles,  especially  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  generally  throughout  the  world. 

Besides  the  general  Congress  of  the  Union,  held  annually, 
and  composed  of  delegates  from  the  societies  in  fellowship, 
lopal  conferences  are  held  in  the  various  conference  districts 
for  the  discussion  of  subjects  in  interest. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Central  Board  is  termed 
the  United  Board,  and  consists  of  representatives  from  each 
local  council. 
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The  Central  Board  in  its  entirety  meets  twice  each  year, 
once  just  prior  to  the  assembling  of  the  Congress  and  once 
immediately  after  the  appointment  of  a  new  board.  The 
United  Board  meets  three  times  each  year,  at  Manchester. 
The  executive  of  the  United  Board  is  termed  an  oflBce  com- 
mittee, and  its  members  are  appointed  from  the  general  body 
by  the  Central  Board  at  its  first  meeting  in  the  year.  At- 
tached to  the  United  Board  is  a  paid  staff  comprising  a 
secretary,  assistant  secretary,  bookkeeper,  and  clerks. 

The  members  of  the  several  boards  and  councils  are  paid 
travelling  and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties.  I 

The  conference  districts  of  the  sections  are  variously  or- 
ganized; some  have  a  chairman,  secretary,  and  committee; 
others  have  in  addition  a  statistical  secretary;  others  have 
a  secretary  only,  while  a  few  have  no  oflBcers. 

At  the  Congresses  reports  are  presented  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  the  societies  in  the  various  sections,  papfers  are  read 
upon  co-operative  subjects,  and  the  usual  discussions  ensue. 
The  Congi'esses  are  opened  by  an  inaugural  address  by  some 
person  of  eminence,  and  it  is  customary  to  listen  to  a  sermon 
from  some  noted  divine.  The  rules  of  the  Congress  provide 
for  meetings  upon  two  days  only,  but  it  is  no  vv  usual  to  pro- 
long the  sessions  to  three  days. 

Among  others,  the  following  subjects  have  been  discussed : 
The  law  relating  to  co-operation;  associated  homes;  co-oper- 
ative banking;  methods  of  voting  and  auditing  in  co-oper- 
rative  societies,  and  the  best  methods  of  managing  such 
societies;  co-operative  cottage  building;  education  in  con- 
nection with  co-operation;  credit;  land  and  agriculture; 
bonus  or  profit-sharing;  prospects  of  co-operation;  policy 
of  high  dividends;  propagation  and  organization  in  the 
co-operative  movement;  surplus  capital;  trade  unions; 
transferable  or  withdrawable  shares;  workingmen's  clubs; 
co-operative  journalism;  co-operative  production;  a  labor 
exchange;  industrial  partnerships,  and  wholesale  distribu- 
tion. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Congresses  are  annually  published. 
The  Central  Board,  in  the  exercise  of  its  function  as  a  prop- 
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agandist  agency,  also  publishes  and  circulates,  either  by- 
gift  or  sale,  many  pamphlets  and  documents  upou  co-operat- 
ive subjects. 

The  attentive  reader  of  this  report  must  perceive  that  so- 
called  co-operative  distribution,  upon  the  plan  formulated 
by  the  Rochdale  Pioneers,  and  as  at  present  followed  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  having  for  its  unit  the  retail  store;  pos- 
sessing the  advantage  of  strong  and  energetic  wholesale 
societies  composed  of  and  supported  by  the  stores,  and 
fostered  by  a  Central  Board  and  Annual  Congresses,  has 
been  in  the  highest  degree  successful  in  what  it  has  under- 
taken. 

The  organization,  considered  as, a  whole,  is  admirable, 
adapted  to  hold  together  the  members,  and  to  advance  their 
common  interests.  Its  success  might  have  been  predicted, 
for  the  whole  movement  rests  upon  approved  and  well- 
recognized  business  principles.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  similar  enterprises  might  not  be  equally  successful 
elsewhere  if  the  same  plan  is  followed. 

Every  store  before  it  opens  has  its  support  assured  in  the 
trade  of  its  members.  If  honest  men  are  selected  as 
oflBcers;  common  prudence  observed  in  the  conduct  of  busi- 
ness; reasonable  care  exercised  in  the  purchase  of  stock  in 
trade,  and  the  cash  system  strictly  adhered  to,  failure  should 
be  impossible. 

The  business  may  expand  as  membership  increases,  and 
expenses  may  at  all  times  be  kept  well  in  hand. 

Of  course,  in  the  United  States,  the  isolated  store  must 
miss  the  valuable  help  which  the  English  stores  have  in  the 
organization  that  has  grown  up  as  the  movement  in  that 
country  has  gained  strength;  but  if  stores  were  to  multiply 
in  America  the  same  organization  would  follow  here,  and 
meantime,  the  recorded  experience  of  English  effort,  if 
availed  of  among  us,  would  prevent  serious  errors  in  the 
conduct  of  business. 

It  becomes  proper  then  to  review  just  what  this  movement 
has  accomplished,  and  what,  if  anything,  it  has  failed  to 
achieve;  and  in  entering  upon  this  inquiry  we  desire  to  be 
perfectly  fair,  while  at  the  same  time  presenting  the  actual 
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facts.  For,  in  justice  to  those  who  in  this  country  are  inter- 
ested in  co-operative  effort,  and  may  seek  to  establish  such 
stores  here,  it  is  well  clearly  to  point  out  its  limitations  as 
well  as  its  possibilities,  in  order  that  no  more  may  be  ex- 
pected than  is  likely  to  be  realized. 

In  the  first  place,  how  far  is  this  movement  co-operative? 

The  answer  must  be  only  so  far  as  it  rests  upon  the  par- 
ticipation of*  all  customers  in  the  profits  they  produce  by 
their  trade.  This  is  the  sole  co-operative  fe^ature.  We 
speak  broadly,  and  disregard  for  the  moment  the  limited 
number  of  societies  which  have  gone  one  step  farther  and 
allowed  a  share  in  profits  to  employes. 

The  division  of  profits  upon  the  basis  of  purchases,  and 
the  restricting  of  stockholders  to  a  fixed  rate  of  interest  on 
their  capital  stock,  entitles  these  stores  to  the  name  co-oper- 
ative, in  distinction  from  the  Civil  Service  distributive 
societies  and  other  joint  stock  companies  in  which  profits 
are  divided  upon  the  ba*^is  of  stock.  In  the  latter  only 
stockholders  gain  from  increase  of  trade.  In  co-operative 
stores  all  customers  gain,  and  the  store  is  open  to  all  who 
come.  The  stockholder  receives  only  his  stipulated  interest, 
that  being  the  remuneration  to  which,  as  a  capitalist,  he  is 
entitled.  All  who  assist  in  making  the  profit,  share  in  its 
division.  The  principle  is  modified  in  its  operation  but  not 
disregarded  by  the  plan  of  allowing  members  to  share  at 
double  the  rate  of  non-members;  for  no  limitation  exists  as 
to  membership,  and  non-members  may  by  a  small  payment 
become  members  at  any  time,  and  begin  at  once  to  share  at 
the  members'  rate. 

The  stores  are  justly  open  to  the  criticism  that  while  call- 
ing themselves  co-operative,  they  are,  except  in  the  feature 
we  have  mentioned,  not  really  so.  Perhaps,  considering  the 
sense  in  which  the  term  co-operation  is  used  in  economic 
discussion,  and  the  persistency  and  good  faith  with  which  it 
is  urged  by  many  as  a  remedy  for  industrial  evils,  the  name 
*'  Consumers'  Societies  "  would  be  more  appropriate.  For  it 
is  no  detraction  from  the  solid  benefits  these  societies  have 
reaped  to  admit  that  as  yet  they  have  done  little  to  solve  the 
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vexed  questions  affecting  labor  and  capital,  or  to  advance 
co-operative  principles  as  they  are^generally  understood. 

This  mode  of  distribution  is  organized,  economized,  and 
made  effective  for  consumers  almost  entirely,  and  pro- 
ducers, as  such,  are  not  materially  benefitted.  The  societiea 
as  purchasers  keenly  appreciate  and  follow  the  rule  adopted 
by  the  private  trader,  buying  at  the  lowest  possible  compe- 
tition prices,  and  in  their  transactions  with  producers  mak- 
ing use  of  the  same  expedients  as  those  employed  in  private 
trade  to  drive  good  bargains,  and  thus  swell  profits  for  the 
benefit  of  their  customers. 

The  maxim  that ''  goods  well  bought  are  half  sold  "  is  kept 
constantly  in  view,  and  the  importance  of  keen  and  shrewd 
buying  is  so  well  understood  that  employes  possessing  the 
requisite  ability  in  this  direction  are  highly  prized  and 
liberally  paid.  To  the  producer,  therefore,  this  system  of 
distribution  offers  no  special  advantages. 

How  does  it  affect  the  wage  worker?  The  English  whole- 
sale conducts  with  co-operative  capital  a  considerable 
manufacturing  business,  and  production  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  societies  is  likely  to  increase.  Supposing  it  to 
increase  under  the  policy  already  pursued,  what  benefit 
would  accrue  to  the  employes  other  than  those  obtained 
from  private  employers?  None.  Exactly  the  same  prin- 
ciples appear  to  govern  the  co-operative  and  the  individual 
employer.  The  Co-operative  Wholesale  pays  competition 
wages  and  manufactures  its  goods  at  the  lowest  possible 
labor  cost.  Its  workmen  have  no  share  in  profits.*  Its 
object  is  to  divide  the  largest  possible  profits  among  its  cus- 
tomers. Its  mode  of  operation  is  identical  with  that  of  the 
private  employer. 

This  has,  indeed,  provoked  criticism. 

So  far  then  as  relates  to  removing  the  evils  which  it  is 
alleged  spring  from  competition,  these  societies  have  not 
yet  conspicuously  succeeded.  This  does  not  indicate  failure, 
for  it  does  not  appear  that  in  practice  much  has  been  at- 


*The  Soottisb  Wholesale  escapes  this  criticism.    Its  employes,  as  pre-  . 
Tiously  noted,  share  in  dividends. 
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tempted  in  this  direction.  Probably  any  other  course  than 
that  pursued  would  have  diminished  the  profits  which  have 
been  divided  among  the  members.  It  is  shrewd  business 
management  that  has  helped  to  amass  these  profits,  and  if 
the  societies  be  judged  solely  by  their  success  in  what  they 
have  attempted  no  fault  can  be  found. 

It  is  only  when  this  success  is  used  to  attest  the  efficacy 
of  co-operative  theories,  that  the  impartial  critic  must  dis- 
sent.  As  a  rule,  the  co-operative  societies  have  contented 
themselves  with  financial  success,  leaving  to  the  future  the 
extension  and  application  of  the  theories,  which,  up  to  this 
time,  although  seeming  to  disregard  in  practice,  they  have 
never  ceased  to  discuss  and  advocate. 

Whatever  hope  and  future  promise  may  rest  in  co-opera- 
tion, it  is  not  as  a  scheme  for  removing  all  the  evils  which 
many  feel  to  be  inherent  in  the  present  industrial  organiza- 
tion that  this  plan  of  co-operative  distribution  is  to  be  re- 
commended. It  may  be  a  help,  however.  As  a  method  of 
capital  saving  it  affords  the  groundwork  of  a  system  of  co- 
operative production,  which  might  be  made  safe  and  remun- 
erative so  far  as  the  market  for  product  could  be  assured  by 
the  demands  of  the  stores  themselves.  Such  an  assured 
market  would  materially  relieve  the  co-operative  producers 
from  the  struggle  which  must  always  be  before  them  in  any 
effort  to  secure  a  market  in  competition  with  private  manu- 
facturers. Taken  for  what  it  is,  it  has  been  of  great  benefit 
to  the  working  classes  in  Great  Britain,  and  under  similar 
social  conditions  might  be  equally  beneficial  elsewhere. 

It  has  brought  to  680,165  members,  £24,084,1 13  in  profits, 
and  incidentally  it  has  produced  other  results  which  no 
statistics  can  adequately  portray,  results  moral  rather  than 
material.  It  has  stimulated  thrift,  taught  self-reliance,  en- 
couraged the  ownership  of  property,  prevented  debt  by 
making  cash  payments  obligatory,  and  placed  in  the  hands 
of  its  patrons  goods  practically  free  from  adulteration.  In 
the  English  manufacturing  towns  it  has  promoted  the  social 
spirit  by  bringing  members  together  in  reunions  and  in 
educational  work.  And  despite  all  criticism  which  may  be 
made  upon  the  slowness  of  these  societies  to  advance  far- 
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ther  upon  the  co-operative  line,  it  must  be  conceded  that 
there  is  much  truth  in  the  following  from  the  pen  of  the 
able  Secretary  of  the  Central  Board: 

"  The  supporters  of  such  a  store  have,  as  they  ought  to  have,  ample 
reasons  for  supporting  it  in  their  own  interest.  And  those  who  join  these 
institutions  when  they  are  successful  too  often  have  no  other  motive  than 
the  notion  of  personal  advantage.  Still  the  feeling  that  the  store  is  an 
institution  essentially  unselfish,  excluding  no  one  from  its  benefits, 
founded  for  the  common  good  of  all  who  can  be  induced  to  take  part  in 
it*  —  this  feeling,  derived  from  the  noble  spirit  of  the  original  founders  of 
these  stores,  has  given  a  characteristic  tone  both  to  their  own  action  and 
to  the  public  appreciation  of  them.  Their  educational  funds,  their  social 
parties,  the  attendance  at  public  meetings  connected  with  them,  the 
absence  of  a  disposition  to  ridicule  their  rejoicings  at  the  founding  of  a 
new  store,  are  proofs  of  this.  There  is  a  general  perception  that 
the  co-operative  society  has  in  view  an  end  beyond  the  private  interest 
of  those  who  set  it  up,  which  gives  to  these  trading  establishments 
a  sort  of  consecration,  even  in  the  eyes  ,of  those  who  do  not  belong  to 
them.! 

Much  of  what  has  been  done  abroad  through  these  socie- 
ties is  done  in  the  United  States  by  the  savings  bank,  the 
evening  school,  the  public  library,  free  lectures,  and  other 
institutions  common  here,  and  growing  out  of  our  concep- 
tion of  a  free  State  and  republican  institutions.  Much  of 
the  need  for  these  stores  is  also  met  in  our  larger  towns  by 
enterprising  private  concerns  who  put  before  the  public  the 
best  goods  at  lowest  cash  prices.  But  still  there  is  no  doubt 
that  in  many  towns  the  same  financial  benefits  might  accrue 
to  any  society  formed  and  conducted  on  the  Rochdale  plan, 
the  work  being  modified  in  some  respects  to  meet  local 
requirements,  and  to  conform  to  the  needs  of  American 
communities.  The  experiment  is  one  easily  tried,  not  in- 
volving loss  if  carefully  managed,  and  the  results,  if  suc- 
cessful, well  worth  the  effort. 

CO-OPERATIVE  PRODUCTION  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  second  step  in  co-operation,  according  to  the  leaders 
of  the  movement,  is  in  its  application  to  production.    The 

*  In  contradistinction  to  the  joint  stock  companies,  where  the  stock  ia 
limited. 

fCo-operative  Board  Pamphlets. 
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theorists,  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  advancement 
of  co-operative  principles,  will  never  rest  satisfied  with  its 
application  merely  to  the  .business  of  buying  and  selling 
commodities,  however  admirable  the  results  may  appear. 
To  them  the  whole  structure  of  co-operative  distribution  is 
but  the  foundation  of  a  far  nobler  edifice. 

It  is  unfortunatjp  that  there  seems  to  be  no  well-matured 
plan  commending  itself  to  general  acceptance  upon  which 
co-operative  production  can  go  forward.  Two  distinct 
schools  exist;  the  individualists  and  the  federalists.  The 
first  hold  that  individual  bodies  of  workingmen  should  start 
for  themselves  in  productive  enterprises,  obtaining  their 
capital  either  from  their  own  savings  or  by  loan.  The  busi- 
ness should  then  be  conducted  independently  of  the  dis- 
tributive societies,  and  managed  by  the  workingmen 
immediately  interested,  who  may  if  necessary,  go  into  the 
open  market  and  secure  trade  by  superior  energy  or  on 
account  of  the  high  quality  of  their  product.  The  federal- 
ists, on  the  other  hand,  believe  that  the  federative  stores 
should  provide  the  basis  for  productive  effort;  the  capital 
saved  in  the  stores  should  be  used;  the  demand  of  the  stores 
should  supply  the  necessary  market,  and  the  management 
should  be  by  committee,  precisely  as  the  wholesale  societies 
are  managed.  Either  individual  societies  might  begin  by 
manufacturing  goods  to  supply  their  local  needs,  or,  as 
would  seem  more  feasible,  the  wholesale  societies,  possessing 
a  wider  market,  and  able  by  their  experience  accurately  to 
guage  production  to  demand,  might  proceed  upon  the  plan 
already  adopted  in  the  Leicester  Shoe  Works. 

The  individualist  would  permit  individual  shareholders; 
the  federalist  would  not,  believing  such  permission  danger- 
ous as  tending  to  joint-stockism.  Strict  adherence  to  the 
federalist  system,  as  usually  presented,  would  exclude  the 
worker  from  participation  in  profits,  except  in  his  function 
as  consumer  as  a  member  of  some  store  having  capital 
invested  in  the  works,  and  except  as  a  bonus  or  gratuity 
might  be  given  him  for  superior  work  or  extraordinary 
skill.    In  the  works  at  present  conducted  by  the  English 
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wholesale  society  upon  substantially  this  plan,  the  workers, 
as  workers,  do  not  share  in  profits  at  all. 

The  difficulties  attending  both  systems,  as  well  as  their 
advantages,  are  apparent.  If  the  workers  provide  their  own 
capital  and  divide  the  profits  among  themselves,  not  alone 
in  proportion  to  capital  but  also  in  proportion  to  work  done, 
the  concern  would  be  strictly  co-operative,  but  its  success 
would  largely  depend  upon  the  fidelity  and  talent  of  the 
managers,  requisite  qualities  not  easily  procured,  and  upon 
the  possibility  of  securing  a  permanent  and  remunerative 
market.  To  obtain  the  latter  would  involve  keen  competi- 
tion with  private  concerns  already  well  established,  or,  if 
several  co-operative  societies  were  seeking  a  market  for  the 
same  product,  keen  competition  with  each  other.  There  is 
also  the  difficulty,  by  no  means  small,  of  securing  the  re- 
quired capital.  The  risk  is  very  great,  and  workingmen  are 
poorly  equipped  to  encounter  it. 

If,  to  overcome  the  difficulty  as  to  capital,  outside  stock- 
holders are  admitted,  the  enterprise  loses  its  strictly  co-oper- 
ative character,  jealousy  is  likely  to  arise  between  workers 
and  shareholders  (capitalists),  and  the  latter  may  at  any 
time  secure  control  and  the  concern  become  a  purely  joint 
stock  company. 

If,  on  the  other  system,  the  federated  societies  provide,  as 
they  may,  both  capital  and  market,  the  two  great  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  co-operative  production  may  be  overcome; 
overproduction  may  be  guarded  against;  more  or  less  capital 
may  be  utilized  as  occasion  demands,  and,  practically,  loss 
may  be  prevented. 

But  if  profits  are  to  be  divided  among  consumers  only, 
that  is,  if  profits  are  to  go  to  the  stores  which  furnish  the 
capital,  and  are  then  disseminated  in  the  form  of  dividends 
on  purchases  to  the  patrons  of  the  stores,  the  workers,  as 
such,  acquire  no  benefit  not  obtainable  in  private  employ- 
ment. The  scheme  is,  after  all,  so  far  as  the  workers  are 
concerned,  not  co-operative. 

Some  federalists  advocate  a  bonus  or  share  in  profits  to 
labor.    In  both  schools  many  shades  of  individual  opinion 
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appear.  Mr.  Holyoake,  for  instance,  ably  advocates  the 
participation  of  labor,  capital,  and  custom  (consumers)  in 
profits;  remunerating  capital  by  a  fixed  rate  of  interest,  and 
dividing  the  remainder  between  laborers  and  consumers, 
always  providing  that  labor  shall  have  an  adequate  self- 
protecting  representation  upon  the  directory.  Such  a  plan, 
he  believes,  can  only  be  adjusted  and  maintained  by  the 
system  of  federation,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  is  for 
individualism,  in  the  sense  of  securing  the  local  capacity, 
the  personal  interest,  and  energy  of  the  three  parties,  lab- 
orer, capitalist,  and  consumer,  who,  it  appears  to  him,  make 
up  the  force  of  co-operation. 

Radically  opposed  to  the  theory  of  the  consumer's  right 
to  share  in  the  profits  of  production,  J.  M.  Ludlow,  the 
Registrar  of  Industrial  and  Friendly  societies,  an  individ- 
ualist, would  have  production  carried  on  by  independent 
unions  of  workers,  for  whom,  primarily,  the  profits  should 
be  reserved. 

Dr.  John  Watts,  however,  an  eminent  federalist,  rejects 
any  plan  of  individual  action,  as  tending  to  relapse  into 
competition,  and  would  divide  the  profits  arising  in  feder- 
ated production  among  the  societies  furnishing  the  capital 
in  proportion  to  the  capital  furnished  by  each,  and  afterward 
to  their  members  as  dividends  on  purchases.  This  scheme, 
as  pointed  out  by  Messrs.  Hughes  and  Neale,  must  undoubt- 
edly cause  the  largest  share  of  profits  to  go  to  the  richer 
classes,  they  being  the  largest  buyers;  is  essentially  a  divis- 
ion of  profits  on  capital  (joint-stockism);  and  entirely  over- 
looks the  worker  as  such. 

Mr.  Neale,  while  adhering  to  the  federative  scheme,  as 
diminishing  the  risk  that  must  inevitably  accompany 
individual  action,  believes  that  in  any  system  of  co-operative 
production  the  worker  should  acquire  the  profits,  after  the 
remuneration  of  capital  by  payment  of  interest,  and  that 
the  consumer  ought  not  to  share  in  the  profits  of  production. 
He  believes  further: 

That  it  is  quite  practicable  to  carry  on  production  in  close  connection 
with  a  distributiye  centre,  under   conditions   which  will   prevent   any 
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competitive  conflict  among  the  producers,  without  withdrawing  from  the 
workers  any  of  the  advantages  derivable  from  their  work.* 

He  has  also  clearly  shown,  enforcing  his  argument  by 
the  significant  statistics  of  the  extensive  Leicester  Shoe 
Works,  and  of  the  spinning  companies  at  Oldham, 
that 

Large  as  the  total  proceeds  of  any  work  may  be — vast  as  may  be  the 
establishments  where  the  production  is  carried  on — imposing  as  the 
result  may  appear  when  the  net  profits  of  such  great  works  are  concen- 
trated in  the  hands  of  a  few  persons — these  profits  when  divided  among 
the  host  of  workers  engaged  in  producing  them  will  make  but  a  small 
addition  to  the  sum  that  those  workers  would  earn.  Naturally,  if  thf  y  are 
to  be  further  diluted  by  division  among  the  large  body  of  persons  who 
may  have  made  purchases,  the  benefit  must  be  proportionately 
diminished,  t 

And  he  goes  on  to  suggest  that  the  collective  income, 
instead  of  being  frittered  away  in  minute  dividends  to  each 
worker,  might  by  agreement  be  employed  in  associated 
action  to  create  better  conditions  of  life,  such,  for  example, 
as  private  employers,  like  Sir  Titus  Salt,  have  attempted  to 
confer  upon  their  workpeople,  or  such  as  have  been  secured 
through  the  associated  homes  projected  by  M.  Godin,  at 
Guise. 

While  these  various  theories  prevail,  little  has  actually 
been  done.  Disregarding  all  such  concerns  as  the  spinning 
companies  at  Oldham,  which,  though  frequently  termed  co- 
operative, are  absolutely  joint  stock  companies  dividing 
profits  on  stock,  held  at  present  by  workers  chiefiy,  but 
liable  at  any  time  to  change  ownership,  and,  in  any  event, 
no  different  in  principle  or  administration  from  the  ordinary 
joint  stock  corporation,-—  there  are  a  few  productive  societies 
in  Great  Britain  that  permit  workers,  as  workers,  to  share 
in  profits  and  are  managed  by  the  workers  themselves. 
Many  of  these  have  share  capital  also,  to  which  part  of  the 
profits  go,  and  some  admit  customers  to  participation  in  the 

*  Mano^  for  Ck>* operators;  page  189. 

f  Seventeenth  Annual   Co-operative  Congress;  preface  to  Report, 
page  IV. 
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dividend.    The  following:  table  exhibits  these  societies  at 
the  beginning  of  1884: 


Namk. 

Date 
estab- 
lished. 

Business. 

Yearly 
Sales. 

Yearly 
Profits. 

M  ETHOD       OP       DIYIDIIfO 

Arnold    Manufacturing, 
Airdale    Manufacturing, 

1868 
1872 

1867 
1876 

1869 

1874 
1872 
1661 
1878 
1868 

1870 

1872 
1878 
1874 

1876 

lff?8 
1881 
1878 

1876 
1861 

1831 
1874 

Hosiers 

Alpacas,  cords, 
etc 

& 
200 

5,7W 

52,274 
2,628 

33.589 
1,212 

1,772 
9,767 
3,027 

6,389 

22,108 

8,C24 
16,390 

2,688 
6,278 

4,498 
92 

439 
3,907 
11,891 

1,662 
3,985 

427 

278 

2,789 
83 

67 

1,058 

235 

1,960 

500 
43 

2 
183 

129 

09 
125 
568 

128 

Between      shareholden 
and  workers. 

Cobden  Mills, 

Calicoes 

Watches 

Printers      and 
stationers..  . 

Nailmakers  ... 

Damask    table 
linen 

customers,  and  work- 
ers. 
Between       shareholders 

Coventry  Watchmakers, 
CkH)p3rative  Printers,. 

Dudley  Nailmakers,  . . . 

Dunfermline    Manufact- 
uring.   

and  workers. 
Between     shareholders, 
customers,  and  work- 
ers. 

Between  shareholders, 
customers,  and  work* 
ers. 

Between  shareholders 
and  workers. 

No  details. 

Eccles  Manufacturing, . . 

Edinburgh  Printers, 

Framemakers  and  Gild- 
ers, London,    

Qullt«and   toi- 
let covers — 

Printers      and 
stationers.... 

Carvers;    gild- 
ers, and  gen- 
eral   decora- 
tors   

Between      shareholders 
and  workers. 

No  details. 

Between      shareholders 

Hebden    Bridge    Manu-, 
facturing, 

Howley  Park  Quarry,.  . 

Lancashire    and    Yoriv- 
Fhire  Productive,  .     .. 

Leek  Sflk   Twist   Manu- 
facturing,  

Leicester      Manufactur- 
ing,  

Fustain      cut^ 
ters,  etc 

Stoneworkers. . 
Flannels.    

SUk  thread.... 
Hosiers 

Web    weavers. 

Hosiers 

Knives        and 
scissors.    .  .. 

Haft  makers. . . 

P.aids,  shawls, 

etc 

and  workers. 

Between     shareholders, 
customers,  and  work- 
ers. 
No  details. 

Between      shareholders 
and  customers. 

No  details. 

Between  shareholders, 
customers,  and  work- 
ers. 

No  details. 

Between      shareholders 

Leicester  Elastic    Web, 

Sheepshed    Manufactur 

Insr, 

Shefteld  CuUery   Manu- 
facturing  

Sheffield  Haft  and  Scale 

CutUng, 

Paisley    Manufacturing, 

and  workers. 

No  details. 

No  details. 

Between     shareholders, 
customers,  and  work- 
ers. 

ductive, 

Bootmakers.  .. 
Lockmakers... 

WalsaU   Manufacturing, 

and  workers. 
No  details. 

The  above  table  is  extracted  from  '*  Workingmen  Co-op- 
erators/' page  103.    The  same  work  is  also  our  authority  for 
7— F.  A.  F. 
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the  statement,  attributed  to  a  leading  co-operator,  that  224 
co-operative  productive  societies  registered  under  the  Indus- 
trial and  Provident  Societies  Act  have  been  dissolved.  Of 
these,  156  were  small  joint  stock  companies  with  no  co-op- 
erative element  in  them;  44  divided  profits  between  capital- 
ists and  customers;  and  24  between  capitalists,  customers > 
and  workera 

The  Registrar's  returns  for  the  year  ended  December  3^ 
1883,  exhibit  34  so-called  productive  societies  in  England  and 
Wales,  and  4  in  Scotland.  But  of  these,  14  were  com  (flour) 
mills,  in  which  it  is  not  usual  to  admit  workers  to  share  in 
profits,  and  two  were  agricultural. 

This  brief  record  appears  to  be  all  that  co-operative  pro- 
duction has  at  present  to  exhibit  in  Great  Britain. 

CO-OPERATION  IN  FRANCE.* 

The  social  hopes  fostered  in  France  by  the  political  revo- 
lution of  1848  were  partly  realized  in  the  formation  of  large 
numbers  of  cooperative  societies.  The  enthusiasm  of  the 
moment  and  the  influence  of  government  patronage  stimu- 
lated the  movement,  but  few  possessed  suflBcient  vitality  to 
long  survive.  The  re-establishment  of  the  empire  in  1852 
was  an  event  at  first  decidedly  unfavorable  to  their  prog- 
ress, but  in  1864  co-operation  at  Paris  once  more  revived, 
and  later  was  assisted  by  favorable  legislation.  In  1870,  20 
workingmen's  co-operative  societies  engaged  in  production 
existed  at  Paris  and  at  present  there  are  more  than  70  such 
societies.    Outside  of  Paris  few  such  societies  exist. 

The  total  number  of  associates  exhibited  by  the  official 
table  is  4,920.  These,  with  the  auxiliaries  employed,  of 
whom  the  number  does  not  appear,  have  done  work 
amounting  to  £3,560,258  Gs  The  total  paid  up  capital  ia 
£223,315  185. 

These  societies  are  usually  administered  by  a  council,, 
acting  through  an  executive  officer  who  is  termed  a  dele- 

*  Authorities:  M.  Nicole,  of  the  Consolidated  Chamber  of  th& 
Workingmen's  Productive  Association  of  the  Department  of  the 
Seine.  Evidence  before  a  Parliamentary  Commission.  Report  of  the 
Bureau  des  Association  Professionelles. 
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gate  administrator,  director,  or  gerant  As  might  be  expected 
some  diflBculty  is  experienced  in  finding  capable,  active,  and 
devoted  managers,  and  earnest  and  prudent  councilmen. 
Calmness,  moderation,  and  perseverence,  qualities  essential 
to  success,  are  often  lacking  among  associates.  But,  never- 
theless, the  condition  of  the  societies  is  in  France  consid- 
ered promising  and  the  outlook  is  thought  to  be  encour- 
aging. 

In  maijy  cases  auxiliaries  do  not  share  in  profits.  In  such 
instances  the  organization  would  seem  to  be  a  form  of  co- 
operative partnership  composed  of  workingmen,  who  share 
with  each  other  profits  in  part  derived  from  the  labor  of 
auxiliaries  who  do  not  share  at  all.  When  the  profits  are 
thus  divided  solely  on  the  basis  of  shares  held  by  the  asso- 
ciates, the  organization  is  merely  that  of  a  joint  stock 
company,  analogous  to  the  Oldham  mills.  When  the  asso- 
ciates also  share  as  workers  an  additional  co  operative  step 
is  taken,  and,  finally,  when,  as  in  some  of  the  societies 
auxiliary  workers  are  permitted  to  share  in  profits,  the 
co-operative  features  become  more  complete. 

The  auxiliaries  of  the  Carpenters'  Association  of  La 
Villette  are  locksmiths,  sawyers  of  planks,  and  joiners.  In- 
stead of  participating  in  profits  they  are  paid  a  larger  wage 
than  that  allowed  by  private  employers.  Provision  is  also 
made  for  an  allowance  to  any  auxiliary  who  is  injured 
while  at  work,  usually  amounting  to  one-half  the  customary 
wage  for  the  time  the  disability  continues. 

The  auxiliaries  employed  by  the  Association  of  Working 
File  Makers,  although  not  allowed  to  share  in  profits,  are 
admitted  as  associates,  without  the  payment  of  any  fee, 
after  six  months  employment  by  the  society.  In  other 
societies,  notably  the  Association  of  Pianoforte  Makers,  a 
similar  custom  prevails. 

Many  societies  have  a  fund  for  the  care  of  superannuated 
members,  for  insurance  in  case  of  accident  or  death,  etc. 
Most  have  certain  conditions  as  prerequisites  to  member- 
ship, designed  to  secure  the  moral,  physical,  and  industrial 
fitness  of  those  who  desire  to  join.  Some  require  candidates 
to  serve  a  period  of  probation  before  admission. 
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The  mode  of  allotment  of  profits  varies.  In  some  societies 
a  fixed  rate  of  interest  is  paid  to  shareholders^  and  the  bal- 
ance, after  providing  for  the  maintenance  of  reserves, 
insurance,  and  similar  funds,  if  any,  is  divided  among 
associate  workers,  or  among  associates  and  auxiliaries,  as 
the  case  may  be.  Several  societies,  which  permit  auxiliaries 
to  share,  restrict  the  amoimt  of  profit  out  of  which  such 
share  must  be  paid.  For  instance,  in  the  General  Society  of 
French  Cabinet  Makers,  auxiliaries  participate  in  25  per 
-cent,  of  the  profits,  and  the  Society  of  Furniture  Locksmiths 
permit  auxiliaries  to  share  in  profits  in  the  proportion  of  10 
per  cent,  on  the  proceeds  of  their  work.  Some  societies 
iiivide  all  profits  on  the  basis  of  work  performed.  The  As- 
^Bociation  of  File  Gutters,  in  the  division  of  profits,  awards 
to  capital  20  per  cent,  and  to  labor  80  per  cent. 

CO-OPKRATION  IN  GERMANY.* 

German  co-operation  has  three  modes  of  development, 
viz:  people's  banks,  consumers'  societies,  and  trade  societies. 

Of  these  the  people's  banks  —  a  form  of  co-operative 
savings  bank  — are  the  most  numerous,  the  trade  societies 
ranking  next.  In  1883,  the  number  of  each  class  was  as 
follows:  people's  banks,  1,910;  trade  societies,  1,031;  con- 
sumers' societies,  676. 

The  trade  societies  so-called  include  two  classes,  industrial 
societies  and  agricultural  societies.  These  may  be  more 
minutely  classified  as  follows  : 

Industrial  Societies* 

Raw  material  supply 145 

Magrazines 59 

Productive 149 

Agricultural  Societies, 

Atcricultural  consumers'  supply 805 

Implement  supply  and  stock  raising 171 

Productive  aKnculture 198 

Total  industrial  societies,  353;  total  agricultural  societies, 
674;  societies  not  included  under  the  foregoing  heads,  4; 
'aggregate,  1,031. 

*  Authority:  Dr.  Schneider,  of  Potsdam. 
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The  co-operative  moveraent  in  Germany  began  with  the 
raw  material  supply  associations  founded  by  Schulze-De- 
litzsch^  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  handicraftsmen  in  diff- 
erent trades  to  purchase  by  wholesale  the  materi  Jls  required 
in  the  prosecution  of  their  industries  so  as  to  allow  them  to 
compete  with  extensive  manufacturers.  The  object  of  these 
societies  was  to  uphold  hand  labor  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  factory  industry,  by  thus  obtaining  for  hand- 
workers through  association  the  advantages  possessed  by 
capitalists,  and  to  deliver  them  from  middlemen  who  fur- 
nished inferior  material  at  high  prices. 

Where  the  raw  material  societies  have  organized  thdmselveB  according 
to  the  advice  of  Schu1ze-Delitz3ch,  and  avoided  the  errors  against  which 
he  over  and  over  again  warned  them,  they  have  accomplished  this  object 
to  the  benefit  of  the  Oerman  handwork,  and  preserved  to  many  German 
handicraftsmen  their  independent  businesses.  If  we  consider  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  trade  statistics  of  1882,  there  were  in  the  shoemaking  trade 
alone  245,118  independent  handworkers,  who,  in  spite  of  the  prophecies 
uttered  more  than  20  years  since  by  Ferdinand  LAsalle  and  Karl  Marx, 
still  carry  on  the  shoemaking  business  on  their  own  account  and  will  not 
consent  to  be  wage-receivers,  we  can  not  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
millions  of  Oermaus  have  the  most  pressing  interest  in  the  preservation 
of  handicrafts.  *  *  *»»»»» 

The  raw  material  societies  of  the  handworkers  could  have  given  greater 
help  in  this  contest  if  several  of  them  had  not  ruined  themselves  by  grave 
mistakes,  because,  unfortunately,  the  bad  custom  of  the  handworker 
giving  credit  —  sometimes  long  credit  —  to  his  customers,  without  any 
compensation,  is  widely  spread  in  Germany.  The  workers  often  demanded 
of  the  raw  material  societies  to  sell  to  them  on  credit  at  the  same  price  as 
if  they  had  paid  ready  money.  Many  societies  have  given  way  to  this 
unjustifiable  claim,  and  sunk  under  the  consequent  loss  of  capital 
and  interest  Hence  the  number  of  raw  material  socieUes  is  not  in- 
creasing.* 

The  145  raw  material  societies  included  the  following 
trades:  joiners  and  instrument  makers^  21;  spinners  and 
weavers,  17;  meal  and  bread  producers,  14;  printers  and 
lithographers,  11;  tailors,  10;  brewers,  7;  butchers,  7;  car- 
penters and  masons,  6;  cigarmakers,  6;  clock  and  watch 
makers,  distillers,  metal  workers,  and  shoemakers,  5  each; 

*  Dr.  Schneider,  of  Potsdam. 
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machinists  and  sugar  makers,  4  each;  gilders  and  potters^ 
3  each;  brush  and  comb  makers,  miners,  personal  services, 
and  sewing  machine  makers,  2  each;  bookbinders,  glass 
makers,  plumbers  and  lacquerers,  and  starch  makers  1 
each* 

The  industrial  magazines  are  co-operative  commission 
concerns  whose  business  it  is  to  sell  at  a  common  magazine 
or  depot  the  goods  produced  by  their  members.  The  larger 
number  are  engaged  in  the  sale  of  carpenters  and  joiners' 
products.  ^ 

The  industrial  productive  societies  are  mainly  confined  to 
hand  labor  and  to  the  smaller  industries.  A  notable  ex- 
ception is  that  of  the  largest  German  manufactory  of  chro- 
nometers, which'  is  conducted  on  the  co-operative  plan. 
Cooperation  when  applied  to  factory  labor  in  Germany  has 
not  been  very  successful. 

The  agricultural  co-operative  societies  appear  to  be  quite 
successful  and  are  increasing. 

The  agricultural  consumers'  supply  societies  afford  their 
members  facilities  for  purchasing  in  common  seeds,  man- 
ures, etc.,  and  secure  to  them  the  advantage  of  subjecting 
to  chemical  analysis  goods  offered  to  them  for  purchase,  so 
as  to  test  the  genuineness  of  the  articles.  Others,  existing 
among  land  owners,  known  as  implement  societies,  provide 
agricultural  machines  owned  in  common  and  loaned  to 
members.  Still  others  have  for  their  object  the  improve- 
ment of  breeds  of  cattle,  and,  finally,  the  productive 
agricultural  societies  are  engaged  in  dairying  and  wine 
making. 

There  exists  in  Germany  a  co-operative  union  founded  by 
Schulze-Delitzsce,  and,  since  1883,  a  union' of  the  agricult- 
ural societies,  having  for  its  special  object  the  advancement 
of  this  form  of  co-operation. 

Of  the  676  consumers'  societies  only  172,  having  a  total 
membership  of  110,433,  made  returns  in  1883.  The  total 
sales  were  £1,634,215  2s,  and  their  net  profits,  £123,114  145. 

The  largest  consumers' society  is.  at  Breslau.  It  had,  in 
1883, 22,775  members,  and  during  that  year  its  sales  amounted 
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to  £241,635  2s;  the  net  profit  being  £25,357  185.  A  large 
steam  bakery  is  conducted  by  the  society. 

Building  societies  have  met  with  poor  success  in  Germany, 
and  have  been  unable  to  compete  with  private  enter- 
prise. 

Dr.  Schneider  has  compiled  the  following  statistics  res- 
pecting the  membership  of  the  people's  banks  and  consum- 
ers' societies,  and  concerning  which  he  makes  this  statement: 

I  add  a  tabular  view  of  the  composition  of  the  members  in  the  people's 
banks  and  consumers' societies,  classified  according  to  their  occupations 
whence  the  difference  in  the  character  of  these  two  classes  of  societies, 
notwithstanding  the  similarity  of  their  objects,  appears.  The  members 
of  the  raw  material  and  productive  societies  belong,  with  few  exceptions, 
to  the  corresponding  trades,  although,  so  far  back  as  1868,  the  productive 
societies  were  urged,  in  order  to  increase  their  power  of  bearing  losses,  to 
draw  in  non- workers  as  members. 

The  table  shows  the  percentages  of  membership  of  each 
class  in  the  people's  banks  and  consumers'  societies  based 
upon  the  returns  for  1882  and  1883.  Dr.  Schneider  is  of  the 
opinion-  that  had  the  statistics  covered  all  the  societies  in- 
stead of  those  making  returns  only,  the  result  would  not 
have  been  materially  different: 


Classification  of  Membership. 


People's  Banks. 
Percentages  by 
years. 


1882         1888 


Coneumers^  So- 
cieties. 

Percentages  by 
years. 


1882        1888 


Independent  land  cultivators,  gardeners,  foresters,  and 
fishers 

Assistants  and  laborers  of  the  foregoing 

Manufacturers,  and  persons  engaged  in  mining  and 
building  

Independent  handworkers 

Workers  in  factories  and  mines,  and  assistants  of 
handworkers * ., 

Independent  traders  and  dealers 

Clerks  and  assistants  to  traders 

Carriers,  shipowners,  and  innkeepers 

Letter  carriers,  employes  in  railway,  telegraph,  and 
post  offices,  laborers  on  railways,  manners,  and 
waiters 

Male  and  female  servants 

Physicians,  apothecaries,  teachers,  artists,  writers, 
officials  of  church,  state,  or  municipal  bodies 

Persons  of  independent  income 

Number  of  societies  making  returns 


25.4 
8.0 

8.85 
31.2 

4.7 
0.6 
0.7 
6.2 


1.9 
1.6 


6.7 
7.4 


819 


25.4 
3.1 

3.6 
80.9 

4.8 
9  6 
0.7 
6.1 


1.9 
1.0 


6.7 
7.C 


3.7 
8.9 

1.6 
16.8 

40.4 
4.0 
1.6 
2.5 


7.7 
1.7 


10.6 
7.1 


166 


8.7 
8.87 

1.7 
16.0 

41  S 
4.0 
1.4 
2.4 


7.2 
S.8 


10.8 
6.5 


160 
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COOPERATION  IN  AUSTRIA.* 

In  Austria,  the  statute  of  November  26,  1852,  permitted 
the  formation  of  co-operative  societies  with  unlimited  lia- 
bility. An  important  change  was  effected  by  the  law  of 
July  1, 1872,  which  required  all  societies  "  the  number  of 
whose  members  is  unlimited,  which  seek  to  benefit  their 
members  in  their  trade  or  household  economy  by  carrying 
on  business  in  common  "to  register  at  the  government  reg- 
istration office.  Such  societies  may  be  organized  "  either 
with  or  without  limitation  of  liability,  as  they  determine, 
the  measure  of  liability  in  the  first  case  being  fixed  by  their 
rules." 

Unregistered  societies  formed  under  the  previous  law 
must  register  upon  making  any  change  in  their  rules  and 
are  gradually  becoming  extinguished.  By  a  subsequent 
statute,  January  1, 1880,  societies  which  confine  their  deal- 
ings to  their  own  members  are  exempt  from  the  traders*  tax. 
Income  tax  is  levied  on  their  net  profits,  with  exemptions 
and  allowances  when  the  yearly  income  is  less  than  2,300 
florins. 

According  to  the  report  of  Dr.  Ziller,  who  is  at  the  head  of 
the  co-operative  societies  formed  in  the  Austrian  empire, 
the  total  number  of  such  societies  within  Austrian  territory 
in  1881  was  1,515.  Of  these  317  were  unregistered  and  l,198_reg- 
istered.  Five  hundred  and  seventy-two  registered  societies 
were  with  limited  liability  and  626  imlimited.  One  thousand 
one  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  74.5  per  cent,  of  all  the  socie- 
ties, were  people's  banks;  two  hundred  and  thirty-five,  or  15.5 
per  cent,  were  distributive  societies;  and  the  balance  as  fol- 
lows: raw  material  supply,  6;  agricultural  material  supply, 
14;  stores,  3;  artisan  productive,  41;  agricultural  productive, 
61;  building  5;  trading  10;  assurance,  2;  various,  9. 

Co-operative  distribution  does  not  appear  to  be  very  flour- 
ishing. It  is  stated  that  the  number  of  such  societies  is 
scarcely  half  that  formerly  existing.  The  reasons  given  for 
the  failure  of  those  that  have  been  dissolved  are  commercial 

'Authority:  Dr.  H.  Ziller,  of  the  AuBtrian  Co-operative  Union. 
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depressions  aflfecting  the  earnings  of  those  connected  with 
them^  heavy  taxes  assessed  on  them  as  traders  in  certain 
districts,  and  bad  management  of  a  large  number  which 
were  formed  for  political  purposes. 

Besides  the  societies  which  deal  in  the  usual  groceries  in 
common  demand,  a  few  grind  corn,  some  have  bakeries 
attached,  and  some  sell  butcher's  meat;  but  the  latter  has 
not  generally  been  found  profitable.  Most  of  the  societies 
sell  beer  and  spirits.  Drapery  and  shoes,  crockery,  hardware, 
and  wooden  goods  are  supplied  by  some.  The  credit  system 
exists  and  the  practice  of  giving  credit  appears  to  be  in* 
creasing.  Asa  consequence  the  societies  which  made  re- 
turns were  owing  more  than  33  per  cent,  of  the  value  of 
their  stock  in  trade.  Less  than  half  the  societies  made  re- 
turns for  the  year  1881,  and  some  of  these  returns  were 
imperfect.  Of  those  that  made  returns  the  average  mem- 
bership was  630. 

Of  the  artisans*  productive  societies  many,  it  is  stated, 
have  failed  because  formed  to  take  control  of  private  en- 
terprises that  had  not  been  successful.  When  formed 
independently  by  workers  possessing  sufficient  capital  to 
enable  them  to  avoid  debt  they  have  succeeded  when  there 
was  a  fair  opening  for  business.  Some  have  failed  on  ac- 
count of  internal  dissensions.  Although  41  productive 
societies  of  the  artisan  class  are  included  in  the  statistics 
quoted,  only  12  made  returns  for  the  year,  and  the  details 
are  too  meagre  to  afford  much  light  as  to  the  general  condi- 
tion of  all  the  societies.  Taxation,  in  the  form  of  trading 
licenses,  appears  to  seriously  interfere  with  the  prosperity 
of  these  societies  and,  for  local  reasons,  to  discriminate 
against  them  as  compared  with  private  concerns. 

Most  of  the  agricultural  productive  societies  confine  their 
operations  to  dairying.  Scarcely  any  details  appear  as  to 
these  or  the  other  societies  enumerated,  very  few  having 
made  returns. 
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CO-OPERATION  IN  DENMARK  * 

Co-operation  in  this  country  appears  to  be  confined  to 
consumers'  distributive  societies.  About  150  such  societies 
are  believed  to  exist.  Seventy  have  been  grouped  in  a 
wholesale  union. 

The  source  of  co-operative  effort  here  seems  to  have  been 
the  English  societies,  the  success  of  which  impressed  the  late 
Pastor  Sonne,  who  published  a  work  entitled  **  Workmen's 
Co-operative  Societies  in  England,"  thus  leading  directly  to 
the  formation  of  Danish  societies.  Since  the  year  1870,  the 
movement  has  grown  in  importance  and  appears  likely  to 
increase  still  further  under  the  present  organization.  A 
monthly  periodical  devoted  to  the  interests  of  co-operators 
is  now  issued  by  the  wholesale  society. 

CO-OPERATION  IN  HUNGARY,  f 

Distributive  co-operation  in  Hungary,  although  instituted 
some  years  ago,  has  made  little  progress.  Of  late  slightly 
more  life  has  been  apparent  in  the  movement,  but  statistics 
respecting  it  are  very  scanty.  The  statistical  bureau  of 
Hungary  has  no  data  upon  the  subject. 

Productive  societies  are  not  numerous,  the  chief  examples 
existing  in  Buda-Pesth.  The  chief  avenue  of  co-operative 
effort  is  the  system  of  banking  analogous  to  that  of  Ger- 
many. 

Dr.  Ziller,  of  the  Austrian  Co-operative  Union,  has  pre- 
sented the  following  statistics  for  the  societies  in  Hungary, 
Croattia,  and  Slavonia,  in  the  year  1883:  Total  number  of 
societies,  357;  people's  banks,  308;  consumers'  societies,  16; 
raw  material  supply,  2;  depots  (for  selling),  3;  agricultural 
aid  societies,  2;  artisans' productive  societies,^6;  agricultural 
productive  societies,  7;  assurance  societies,  8;  miscel- 
laneous, 5. 

Five  of  the  consumers'  societies  ^how   collective   sales 

♦  Authoritj:  Mr.  J.  Andrew,  of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society, 
Copenhagen. 

t  Authorities :  Dr.  Stephen  Bemat,  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture* 
Buda-Pesth.    Dr.  H.  Ziller,  of  the  Austrian  Cooperative  Union. 
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amountmg  to  234,468  florins;  share  capital,  33^231  florins; 
reserve  fund,  33,561  florins;  loans,  1,822  florins;  indebtedness 
for  goods,  6,222  florins;  value  of  stock  at  end  of  year,  45,228 
florins;  due  from  members  for  goods  sold  on  credit,  17,288 
florins. 

The  credit  system  universally  prevails.  The  artisans' 
productive  societies  represent  the  following  trades:  Cloth- 
makers,  2;  brewers,  marble  workers,  iron  workers,  and 
lockmakers,  1  each. 

The  agricultural  productive  societies  represent  dairying, 
vine  culture,  and  the  production  of  silk. 

CO-OPERATION  IN  ITALY.* 

The  co-operative  movement  in  Italy  began  with  the  polit- 
ical unification  of  the  country,  as  part  of  the  general  prog- 
ress of  the  time.  People's  banks  upon  substantially  the 
German  model  were  among  the  first,  and  are  to-day  leading 
examples  of  Italian  co-operative  elBfort.  They  have  increased 
from  4  in  1865  to  252  in  1883,  the  capital  in  the  latter  year 
being  $10,600,000.  They  have  been  very  successful,  and  of 
great  benefit  to  certain  classes,  chiefly  traders  and  artisans^ 
but  have  not  materially  aided  laborers,  or  the  masses  of  the 
working  population.  Other  forms  of  cooperative  credit 
and  savings  institutions  are  in  progress  or  contemplated, 
among  others  the  following  : 

A  certain  number  of  small  agricuUuralists,  generally  the  very  smallest 
proprietors  or  farmers,  unite  themselves  into  a  society  with  unlimited 
liability.  On  this  guarantee  the  society  contracts  loans  at  the  lowest 
attainable  rate  of  interest,  and  out  of  the  sum  thus  collected  makes  ad- 
vances to  their  members  who  apply  for  them,  at  a  somewhat  higher  rate. 
The  bank  is  to  act  also  as  a  savings  bank.  These  institutions  are  specially 
agricultural,  and  satisfy  the  need  for  small  advances,  at  loog  periods 
of  repayment,  ke^ly  felt  by  a  class  of  agriculturists  numerous  in  the 
Italian  provinces,  that  of  the  small  proprietors  who  cultivate  their  own 
land,  of  the  small  farmers,  and  also,  m  certain  cases,  of  the  agri- 
cultural laborers,  who  sometimes  cultivate  a  field  on  their  own  ac 
count t 

*  Authority:  Dr.  Ugo  Rabbeno,  Reggio  Emilia,  Italy. 
t  Rabbeno.    Ck>-operation  in  Italy.     Translated  by  E.  V.  Neale.    Co-op- 
ative  Printing  Societ}',  Manchester,  England. 
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With  these  banks  agricultural  clubs  are  sometimes  united- 
Distributive  co-operation  is  in  Italy  well  known,  but 
the  movement  in  this  direction  lacks  organization.  The 
mode  of  administering  such  societies  varies.  Some  are  con- 
ducted on  the  Rochdale  plan.  Others  are  workingmen's 
societies  providing  various  kinds  of  provisions  for  members 
exclusively.  A  still  different  class  are  associations  securing 
special  rates  for  their  members  upon  purchases  from  private 
shopkeepers.  About  8,000  persons  united  in  societies  upon 
the  latter  basis  in  1880.  There  is  still  another  class  formed 
by  railway  employes,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  'provis- 
ions of  good  quality  at  low  prices.  These  are  joint*  stock 
societies  analogous  to  the  civil  service  supply  societies  of 
England.  The  first  association  of  the  sort  was  founded  at 
Turin,  in  1873,  with  53  members  and  a  small  capital.  In  1883 
it  had  2,307  members  and  more  than  900  associates,  its  sales 
amounting  to  about  £40,000  in  that  year.  Similar  societies, 
all  of  which  have  made  rapid  progress,  exist  at  Milan,  Flor- 
ence, Naples,  Sampler  d' Arena,  Genoa,  Verona,  and  else- 
where. In  general,  they  sell  at  the  lowest  possible  prices, 
pay  no  interest  on  shares,  confine  their  sales  to  their  own 
members,  and  carry  the  meagre  profit  upon  sales  to  a  reserve 
fund. 

The  general  consumers'  societies  were  at  first  based  on 
the  Rochdale  plan,  but  owing  to  dilBferences  in  national  char- 
acteristics this  plan  was  not  generally  successful  in  Italy, 
and  at  present  the  greater  number  do  not  attempt  to  pay  to 
their  customers  dividends  on  purchases  as  do  the  English 
societies,  but  rather  endeavor  to  sell  at  lower  than  ordinary 
market  prices,  carrying  profits  to  a  dividend  on  stock.  The 
chief  advantage  derived  from  such  societies  is  considered 
to  be  their  restraining  effect  upon  private  retail  shopkeepers, 
compelling  the  latter  by  force  of  competition  to  sell  their 
goods  at  fair  prices.  The  range  of  goods  supplied  is  narrow, 
being  principally  confined  to  bread,  fiour,  grain,  vegetables, 
macaroni,  and  vermicelli.  In  some  cases,  meat  and  fish  are 
added. 

The  number  of  consumers'  societies  in  1878  was  ascer- 
tained by  government  inquiry  to  be  58,  and  they  are  sup- 
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posed  to  have  considerably  increased  in  number  since,  but 
no  definite  statistics  exist. 

Dr.  Rabbeno,  while  taking  a  hopeful  view  of  the  progress 
of  distributive  cooperation,  after  mentioning  certain  locali- 
ties in  which  from  his  personal  knowledge  such  progress 
has  been  marked,  conservatively  adds  : 

With  all  this  we  must  not  delude  ourselves,  nor  take  refuge  in  equivocal 
statements.  Ck>-operation  for  consumption,  as  it  is  practiced  in  Italy, 
exercises  a  beneficial  influence,  especially  by  contributing  to  keep  down 
the  prices  of  articles  of  first  necessity.  But  this  influence  is  very  limited. 
Besides,  the  greater  part  of  the  Italian  consumers'  societies  are  not  very 
flourishing.  They  lead  a  rather  straitened  life.  On  the  whole,  co-opera- 
tion for  consumption  in  Italy  is  not  yet  a  succesa  We  may  hope  that  it 
will  become  such. 

In  commenting  upon  this,  Mr.  Neale,  Secretary  of  the 
English  Co-operative  Union,  remarks  : 

The  people's  banks  appear  to  me  to  form  in  Italy  indirectly  a  serious 
hindrance  to  the  spread  of  co-operation  for  consumption.  By  furnishing, 
through  the  credit  given  by  them,  a  support  to  the  small  traders,  they 
make  the  triumph  of  co-operation,  which  is  in  continual  conflict  with  this 
class  of  traders,  more  difficult. 

In  the  country  districts  of  Lower  Lombardy  a  system  of 
co-operative  bakeries  exists,  founded  by  Rinaldo  Anelli,  a 
priest  of  the  village  of  Bernate  Ticino.  The  farmers  and 
farm  laborers  suffered  from  poor  food  owing  to  insuflRcient 
means  for  individually  drying  and  preserving  the  grain 
from  mould,  especially  during  wet  seasons,  although  it 
formed  their  chief  reliance  for  subsistence.  To  meet  this 
peculiarly  local  need  Anelli  said  to  the  agriculturalists  : 

We  will  construct  a  bakehouse.  You  shall  bring  to  this  bakehouse  your 
grain.  Here  we  intend  to  get  it  well  dried  that  it  may  keep  well.  We 
will  make  a  contract  with  the  miller  to  grind  it  on  fair  tesms.  We  will 
make  it  into  bread  on  the  best  system  and  in  the  most  economical  manner; 
and  we  will  give  you  as  many  loaves  of  bread  as  wiU  correspond  to  the 
<5orn  that  you  have  brought.* 

The  instant  success  of  the  scheme,  which  has  been  else- 
where copied,  affords  a  marked  instance  of  the  advantages 
of  mutual  effort  under  certain  favorable  conditions. 

*  Co-operation  in  Italy. 
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Productive  co-operation  is  limited  to  a  few  societies,  and 
although  some  success  is  to  be  noted,  it  is  still  in  the  experi-^ 
mental  stage.  The  oldest  and  most  important  society  is  the 
Artistic  Glass  Society  of  Altare,  founded  in  1856,  and  for  a 
time  subjected  to  government  opposition.  Its  original  capi- 
tal was  only  14,385  lire,  about  £463,  but  the  members  by  carry- 
ing to  capital  monthly  instalments  of  their  wages  increased  it 
rapidly  until,  in  1883,  it  amounted  to  about  £16,639.  The 
value  of  product  in  the  latter  year  was  about  £21,196. 

The  Co-operative  Labor  Society  at  Ismola,  manufacturing 
earthenware  and  kitchen  utensils,  was  founded  in  1874  by 
Guissepe  Bucci,  who  gave  up  to  his  workmen  his  own 
establishment,  for  which  they  paid  him  by  instalments.  It 
has  been  reasonably  successful. 

In  Bologna  there  are  six  productive  societies  engaged  in 
hemp  dressing,  shoemaking,  building  and  woodworking, 
leather  cutting,  glove  making,  and  printing.  They  are  all 
small,  but  are  said  to  be  exerting  a  good  influence.  At 
Milan,  there  is  a  co-operative  society  of  marble  workers,  and 
one  of  laundresses;  at  Bandeno,  one  of  weavers;  at  Schio, 
one  engaged  in  railway  and  tramway  construction,  and  at 
Turin,  one  of  working  tailors,  dressmakers  and  semps- 
tresses. 

The  customary  division  of  profits  is  between  shareholders 
and  workers.  At  Altare  and  Ismola  3  per  cent,  is  first 
paid  to  shareholders,  and  of  the  remaining  profit  30  percent, 
is  carried  to  a  reserve  fund;  25  percent,  to  a  subsidy  fund; 
30  per  cent,  to  shareholders,  and  15  per  cent,  to  workers  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  days  each  has  worked.  Mem- 
bers must  become  shareholders  within  four  years  or  leave 
the  society,  a  requirement  that  eliminates  the  thriftless  and 
undeserving. 

Another  form  of  productive  co-operation  in  Italy  should 
be  noticed, —  the  co-operative  associations  of  day  laborers. 
These  arose  from  among  the  agricultural  workers  of  Ro- 
magna,  and  they  had  in  view  the  emancipation  of  field 
laborers  from  the  power  of  contractors  whose  custom  it  was 
to  control  every  extensive  operation  in  road  making,  earth- 
work, etc;   farming  out  the  work  to  sub-contractors  and 
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reducing  wages  to  the  lowest  point  so  as  to  swell  profits  to 
themselves  without  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  laborers  de- 
pendent upon  them.  The  work,  it  will  be  seen,  is  very  sim- 
ple, requiring  little  capital  and  limited  skill,  thus  rendering 
it  easy  of  performance  upon  the  co-operative  plan.  The 
meagre  capital  required  was  readily  obtained  by  savings 
from  wages,  the  par  value  of  shares  being  placed  at  a  low 
figure.  Almost  the  only  outlay  required  was  for  fpickaxes, 
barrows,  etc.,  and  in  many  cases  these  were  already  poss- 
essed by  the  workmen.  The  plan  of  operation  was  simple. 
Large  contracts  are  taken  by  the  society  at  fixed  rates,  and 
sublet  in  sections  to  members,  who  work  by  the  piece.  By 
this  plan  individual  remuneration  is  in  proportion  to  the 
work  performed.  The  workers  become  directly  interested  in 
the  work  and  their  efficiency  is  proportionately  increased. 
The  middleman  is  abolished,  and  the  laborer  is  brought  into 
immediate  relations  with  the  proprietor  who  controls  the 
undertaking.  Under  these  advantages  men  who  previously 
earned  from  7id.  to  Is.  2id.  a  day  have  increased  their 
wages  to  2s.  6d.,  and  in  some  cases  to  35.  2id.  or  is.  daQy. 
The  first  association  of  this  sort,  formed  at  Ravenna  with 
300  members,  grew  to  a  membership  of  3,000  within  a  year. 
Others  upon  the  same  plan  are  working  well. 

CO-OPERATION   IN  SWEDEN.* 

Co-operation  in  Sweden,  as  in  Norway  and  Finland,  is 
still  awaiting  developement,  but  owing  principally  to  the 
elBforts  of  Lars  Oscar  Smith,  a  wealthy  manufacturer  of 
Stockholm,  its  future  is  hopeful.  Mr.  Smith  became  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  by  the  study  of  foreign  experiments, 
and  especially  by  witnessing  what  had  been  accomplished 
in  Great  Britain.  He  first  formed  in  Stockholm  the  Satts- 
kapet  Arbetames  Ring,  or  Workmen's  Ring  Society,  and 
inspired  by  this  example,  80  similar  societies  sprang  up  in 
the  Swedish  provinces.  An  important  object  of  these  so- 
cieties was  emancipation  from  the  ''  ring  "  rule  carried  on 

*  Authority:  Mr.  A.  W.  Sohulman,  of  the  Aktiebolaget  Arbetames  Ring  > 
Stockholm. 
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by  the  combined  proprietors  of  brandy  shops  and  public 
houses. 

The  original  Workmen's  Ring  Society,  after  variations  of 
fortune,  was  incorporated  during  October,  1884,  under  the 
name  of  the  Aktiebolaget  Arbetarnes  Ring,  or  Workmen's 
Ring  Society,  limited.  In  its  corporate  organization  this 
society  consists  of  two  sections,  A  and  B;  the  first  a  whole- 
sale and  the  last  a  retail  department.  To  aid  the  society,  in 
whose  welfare  he  was  deeply  interested,  Mr.  Smith  supplied 
the  capital  which  the  workmen  lacked  requisite  to  conduct 
the  wholesale  department,  viz.,  100,000  Swedish  crowns,  rep- 
resenting 20,000  shares.  The  Section  B, retail,  is  provided 
with  capital  upon  the  basis  of  five  crown  shares  in  groups 
of  500  shares  each,  only  one  share  to  be  held  by  each  mem- 
ber. Mr.  Smith's  connection  is  upon  the  following  terms : 
6  per  cent,  is  to  be  paid  to  him  upon  his  investment;  the 
balance  of  profits  acquired  in  both  sections  is  to  be  carried 
to  a  reserve  fund  until  the  latter  becomes  100,000  crowns, 
whereupon  the  reserve  is  to  be  used  in  taking  up  the  shares 
held  by  Mr.  Smith,  who  is  to  go  out  of  the  concern.  By  this 
plan  the  shareholders  of  Section  B  will  ultimately  acquire 
the  wholesale  business  of  Section  A  out  of  the  profits  aris- 
ing from  their  trade. 

The  sections  are  governed  by  committees.  Whenever  a 
sufficient  number  of  persons  will  subscribe  to  take  up  a 
group  or  block  of  shares  in  Section  B,>and  will  pledge  them- 
selves to  support  a  store  operated  by  the  capital  thus  sup- 
plied, such  a  store  is  to  be  opened,]and  becomes  a  department 
of  the  society.  The  retail  section  therefore  admits  of  indefi- 
nite extension,  although,  as  the  organization  is  recent,  few 
stores  have  yet  been  started.  In  general  features]the  organ- 
ization is  based  upon  that  of  the  English  societies,  that  is, 
a  wholesale  department  intended  ultimately  to  be  owned 
and  operated  by  a  federation  composed  of  numerous  retail 
associations.  Unlike  the  English  stores  which  began  with 
the  retail  departments  and  by  natural  growth  developed 
their  present  complete  organization,  the  Swedish  societies, 
by  the  aid  of  the  capital  supplied  by  Mr.  Smith,  have  at  once 
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the  advantages  of  a  wholesale  department^  with  the  possi- 
bility of  acquiring:  its  full  ownership  in  the  future. 

The  business  of  the  Swedish  Workmen  s  Ring  is  at  pres- 
ent confined  to  groceries  and  the  products  of  butchering, 
together  with  a  co-operative  steam  kitchen  for  workingmen, 
originally  established  by  Mr.  Smith  but  now  operated  as  a 
department  of  the  society. 

Mr.  Smith  is  also  ,the  promoter  of  a  cooperative  banking 
society^  the  Aktiebolaget  Arbetareingens  Bank,  having  a 
capital  of  more  than  300,C00  Swedish  crowns,  in  shares  of 
25  crowns  (1£  8^.)  each,  one-fifth  held  by  Mr.  Smith  and  the 
balance  held  by  about  8,500  workingmen. 

CO-OPERATION  IN  SWITZERLAND.* 

About  130  distributive  societies  are  in  operation  in  Switz- 
erland, of  which  nine  only  existed  prior  to  1860.  The  larger 
number  are  in  the  cantons  of  Zurich,  Bern,  Saint  Gallon, 
Neufchatel,  and  Qlarus,  though  some  are  found  in  every 
canton  except  Schwytz,  Uri,  Unterwald,  and  Appenzell- 
Interieur. 

The  majority  of  the  societies,  according  to  their  profess- 
ions, place  chief  stress  upon  securing  supplies  free  from 
adulteration,  and  the  moral  advantages  of  co-operation, 
rather  than  upon  low  prices.  These  are  mainly  conducted 
by  the  German-speaking  population.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  minority  aim  at  low  prices  chiefly,  and  of  these  three - 
fourths  are  French. 

The  capital  invested  in  the  societies  is  approximately  3,- 
127,228  francs.  Societies  not  represented  in  the  returns 
would,  if  included,  probably  enlarge  the  total  to  3,250,000 
francs.  The  total  number  of  shareholding  members  has 
been  estimated  at  30,000,  the  total  annual  sales  at  13,000,000 
francs,  and  the  total  annual  profits  at  1,500,000  francs.  The 
moral  results  attending  co-operation  in  England  also  appear 
in  Switzerland.  No  Swiss  co-operative  union  has  yet  been 
established. 

*  Authority:  The  Journal  de  Geneve,  March  6,  1884. 
8-F.  A.  F. 
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CO-OPERATION  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS.* 

Co-operative  societies  in  the  Netherlands  have  a  legal 
sanction  in  the  statute  of  November  17, 1876,  and,  although 
a  few  societies  had  been  founded  previously,  the  progress 
of  the  movement  rests  upon  this  statute. 

The  Qenpral  Dutch  Workmen's  Union  {Het  Algemeen 
Nederlandsch  Werkliedenverbond)  and  the  Society  for  Self 
Help  ( Vereeniging  voor  Eigen  Hulp)  are  corporations  founded 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  co-operative  societies  and 
extending  co-operative  principles.  The  first  has  its  head- 
quarters at  Amsterdam^  and  the  latter  at  The  Hague.  Both 
maintain  newspaper  organs. 

Fifty-one  co-operative  societies  have  been  established 
since  1876,  Divisions  of  the  Workmen's  Union  also  exist  in 
several  towns  and  have  founded  small  associations  admin- 
istered under  domestic  rules,  not  incorporated.  The  co-op- 
erative savings  and  advancing  banks  are  located  at  Amster- 
dam, The  Hague,  Leeuwarden,  Middleburg,  Goes,  Enschede 
and  Veendam. 

Most  of  the  consumers'  societies  are  upon  the  limited 
liability  plan.  The  cash  system  is  generally  adhered  to. 
Some  sell  only  to  members  ac  as  low  rates  as  possible.! 
Others  sell  to  every  one  and  divide  profits  among  members 
yearly  in  proportion  to  consumption,  allowing  undrawn 
dividends  to  remain  on  interest.! 

The  two  co-operative  bakeries  enumerated  are  in  success- 
ful operation  at  The  Hague  and  at  Koog  aan  de  Zaan  (North 
Holland)  respectively.  At  The  Hague,  members  upon  join- 
ing pay  Is.  8d.  In  April,  1885,  the  society  had  1,050  members. 
Dividends  are  paid  in  bread  during  the  year  as  demanded, 
each  member's  dividend  being  in  proportion  to  his  consump- 
tion during  the  previous  year.  At  Koog,  the  yearly  surplus 
is  divided  among  widows  of  deceased  members,  upon  the 
basis  of  the  consumption  of  the  recipient  during  the  previous 
year. 

*  Authority:  J.  Th.  Braun,  of  The  Hague. 

fCivil  Service  plan. 

X  Somewhat. similar  to  the  Rochdale  plan. 
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The  agricultural  societies  conduct  the  business  of  trans- 
portation and  selling  farm  produce  for  the  common  account 
of  members^  in  foreign  and  native  markets;  besides  which 
one  society  has  a  productive  character. 

The  co-operative  associations  that  belong  to  the  Society 
for  Self  Help  have  a  common  agency  for  the  purchase  of 
supplies  in  the  Gezaamentlyke  Inkoop  van  Eigen  Hulp,  at  Rot- 
terdam^ which,  though  loosely  organized,  is  really  the  germ 
of  a  wholesale  society. 

A  division  of  the  Society  for  Self  Help  devotes  itself  to 
the  dissemination  of  supplies  among  army  and  navy  officers, 
and  is  similar  to  the  army  and  navy  supply  societies  in 
England,  although  at  present  rather  limited  in  its  opera- 
tions. 

CO-OPERATION  IN  AUSTRALIA.* 

The  leading  co-operative  society  in  Australia  is  the  Equit- 
able Co-operative  Society,  of  Melbourne,  administered  on 
the  Rochdale  plan.  Business  was  begun  in  1882,  and  certain 
errors  of  management  due  to  inexperience  having  been 
remedied,  the  society  is  now  firmly  established  and  progress- 
ing rapidly.  Early  in  the  year  1885  the  number  of  members 
was  1,990;  paid  up  capital,  £46,100;  and  deposits,  £7,000, 
drawing  interest  at  5  per  cent. 

The  departments  include  groceries,  hardware,  wines  and 
spirits,  crockery,  boots  and  shoes,  drugs  and  chemicals,  sta- 
tionery, drapery,  millinery,  carpets  and  upholstery,  tailoring 
and  dressmaking.  The  number  of  employes  in  the  distribu- 
tive service  is  about  90,  one-third  of  whom  are  boys  and 
girls.  About  56  productive  employes  are  also  engaged.  A 
monthly  journal,  called  the  Equitable  Co-operator,  is  pub- 
lished by  the  society  in  its  interests  and  circulated  free  of 
charge.  Qoods  are  delivered  free  to  purchasers  in  Melbourne 
and  suburbs.  An  experienced  buyer  is  employed  in  London, 
and  about  one-half  the  stock  in  trade  is  imported. 

Some  other  distributive  societies  exist  in  Australia,  called 

*  Aathority:  Mr.  WiUiam  Nuttall,  Secretary  of  the  Equitable  Co-opera- 
tiye  Societj,  Melbourne. 
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co-operative,  but  mostly  upon  the  joint  stock  plan.  Under 
the  influence  of  the  Equitable  Society  co-operation  in  that 
country  will  no  doubt  be  further  developed. 
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PART  III. 


CO-OPERATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


80CI0L0GIC  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA. 

Very  little  has  been  done  in  a  general  or  practical  way 
to  disseminate  the  principles  of  distributive  or  productive 
co-operation  in  the  United  States.  Several  labor  organiza- 
tions, notably  the  Plumbers'  International  Union*,  are  accu- 
mulating co-operative  funds  for  the  purpose  of  propagan- 
daism  and  to  aid  local  efforts  a*,  co-operation;  but  as  yet 
little  progress  has  been  made  by  them. 

The  Sociologic  Society  of  America  is  doing  what  it  can 
to  collect  and  disseminate  information  upon  all  forms  of 
co-operation  in  the  various  states.  Its  motto  is, "  Co-opera- 
tion, the  law  of  the  new  civilization,"  and  its  officers,  whose 
names  are  inserted  for  the  benefit  of  those  desiring  to  obtain 
facts  or  documents  from  them,  are  as  follows: 

President — Mrs.  Imogene  C.  Fales,  52  Seventh  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Vice-President — Mrs.  Helen  Campbell,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Treasurer— Jos.  Laf umee,  75  Fleet  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

General  Secretary  —  Mrs.  Lita  Barney  Sayles,  Killingly, 
Conn. 

Recording  Secretary  —  Miss  Mary  T.  Cro well,  308  West 
Uth  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Secretary  for  the  N.  W. — Miss  Elizabeth  Wyer,  549  Olive 
Street,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Secretary  for  Middle  States  —  George  Boush,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Secretary  for  S.  W.— Mrs.  Margaret  Peake,  Sandusky,  O. 

*See  article  on  Journeymen  Plumbers'  Co-operative  Society,  of  MU- 
wankee. 
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Foreign  Secretary  —  Prof .  C.  H.  A.  Bjerregaard,  Astor 
Library,  N.  Y.  City. 

Advisory  Board  — Rev.  Dr.  B.  F.  De  Costa,  chairman, 
"  The  Hampshire,"  New  York  City. 

Co-operative  Board  —  Samuel  Whittles,  Jr.,  chairman,  11 
Ferry  Street,  Fall  River,  Mass.;  Mrs.  Lita  Barney  Sales, 
Klillingly,  Conn.,  secretary;  Hon.  James  Bishop,Trenton,  N.  J.; 
Gteo.  Dewhirst,  90  Holly  Street,  Lawrence,  Mass.;  Thomas 
Gardner,  61  Front  Street,  N.  Y.  City;  Prof.  Carl  H.  A,  Bjerr- 
egaard,  Astor  Library,  N.  Y.  City;  Mr.  Samuel  Waller,  Sen- 
eca Falls,  N.  Y.;  Mr.  John  R.  Rankin,  Minnesota;  Henry  B. 
Maglathlin,Silver  Lake,  Mass.;  Mrs.  AnnaGarlin  Spencer, 
Ida  Terrace,  Troy  N.  Y.;  Mrs.  Helen  Campbell,  Box  22, 
Orange,  N.  J.;  Mrs.  Adelaide  Claflin,  Quincy,  Mass.;  Miss 
Jenny  McAdam,  103  West  Forty-eighth  Street,  N.  Y.  City; 
Mrs.  M.  Fay  Peiroe,  7  East  31st  Street,  N.  Y.  City. 

The  circular  letter  of  the  society  practically  covers  its 
declaration  of  principles,  the  insertion  of  which,  therefore, 
will  be  sufficient  to  indicate  the  platform  on  which  it  is 
proceeding: 

The  Sociologic  Society  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
laws  relating  to  social  organization,  and  for  the  propagation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  co-operation  or  **  Mutual  Helpfulness  *'  among  the  people  of  this 
country. 

It  holds  as  self-evident  propositions:  That  the  present  industrial  system 
is  unjust;  that  the  workman  does  not  receive  an  equitable  share  of  the 
wealth  he  creates,  and  that  the  assumption  that  labor  is  merely  a  com- 
modity, regardless  of  the  well-being  of  the  laborer,  is  incompatible  with  a 
high  civilization. 

It  believes  that  the  measure  of  reward  should  be  based  upon  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  labor,  and  not  upon  the  law  of  demand  and  supply;  that 
the  condition  of  society  will  be  largely  improved  by  the  substitution  in 
social  and  industrial  life  of  the  principle  of  coK>peration  for  that  of  com- 
petition, that  the  community  is  responsible  for  the  condition  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  that  all  members  snould,  as  far  as  possible,  have  equal  social 
opportunitiea 

It  knows  that,  while  all  endeavors  at  reform  are  and  must  be  tentative, 
the  power  which  underlies  and  works  through  nature,  ultimately  brings 
forth  the  good;  that  the  efforts  of  the  humblest  accelerate  this  process, 
and  that  by  organization  the  desired  change  wiU  be  the  more  rapidly  at- 
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tained.  The  society  Bubmits  to  the  community  the  following  expression 
of  its  principles: 

First  —  That  justice  demands  that  the  workman  should  participate 
beyond  his  mere  wages,  in  the  profits  of  the  business  in  which  he  is  en- 
gaged. 

/Second  — That  the  operative  class  should  be  encouraged  to  combine 
their  efforts  and  savings  in  the  establishment  of  businsss,  both  of  a  produo- 
tive  and  distributive  nature. 

TViird— That  all  legislation  militating  against  the  organization  of  labor 
should  be  repealed,  and  that  the  combinations  of  the  operative  class  should 
receive  the  same  legal  encouragement  as  that  now  enjoyed  by  capitalist 
oorporationSi 

Fourth —That  Bureaus  of  Labor  should  be  established  by  Government, 
whereby  the  members  of  the  various  trades  would  be  able  to  obtain  exact 
information  respecting  the  condition  of  their  several  industries  through- 
out the  entire  country. 

Fifth ~-ThHt  steps  should  be  taken  for  the  formation  of  a  Labor  Con- 
gress, whose  object  should  be  the  efficient  organization  of  all  industrie& 

For  the  purpose  of  propagating  its  principles  as  widely  and  speedily  as 
possible  the  Sociolooic  Socibtt  desires  to  form  branches  throughout  the 
land,  where  it  may  be  able  to  influence  public  opinion,  and  arouse  the 
attention  of  thoughtful  people  by  open  discussion,  essays,  lectures,  and  by 
the  expression  of  its  opinions  through  the  press. 

The  society  will  be  glad  to  receive  acceseions  from  those  who  are  in 
sympathy  with  its  principles,  and  it  will  be  pleased  to  have  any  person  in- 
terested in  its  object  to  join  the  Central  Organization  at  New  York,  with  a 
view  of  establishing  new  branches  in  neighborhoods  where  they  are  not 
yet  established.  iHoaBNB  C.  Falbs,  President, 

LiTA  Barnst  Satlbs,  Qen.  Sec*y,  52  Seventh  Av.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Killiogly,  Conn. 


AMERICAN  ECONOMIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  American  Economic  Association,  of  which  Dr.  Rich- 
ard T.  Ely,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  is  secre- 
tary, is  also  engaged  in  the  study  of  industrial,  social  and 
economic  topics  and  publishing  information  thereon.  Its 
subjects  are  handled  by  some  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  land, 
and  published  in  monographs  at  reasonable  prices.  Dr.  Ely 
will  furnish  any  information  desired. 
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ARLINGTON  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION,  LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

The  Arlington  Co-operative  Association,  at  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  furnishes  an  example  of  successful  American  distrib- 
utive co-operation  on  substantially  the  Rochdale  plan. 

The  association  is  limited  to  employes  of  the  Arling^ton 
mills.  In  this  feature  of  limitation  the  plan  of  the  English 
stores  is  not  adhered  to,  as  membership  in  the  latter  is  not 
restricted.  Officers  are  elected  annually,  consisting  of  a 
secretary,  treasurer,  and  ten  directors,  one  of  whom  is 
chosen  president  by  the  board,  and  regular  quarterly  meet- 
ings are  held.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  presi- 
dent with  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  directors,  and 
must  be  called  upon  the  written  request  of  ten  members. 
Auditors  are  chosen  annually  by  the  stockholders  by  ballot. 
The  manager  of  the  store  is  selected  by  the  directors,  and  is 
at  present  a  thoroughly  competent  person  trained  in  the 
principles  of  distributive  co-operation  in  England. 

The  administration  of  the  society  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
English  societies  which  we  have  described.  Three  members 
of  the  board  of  directors  constitute  an  advisory  committee 
whose  duty  it  is  to  consult  with  the  manager  as  to  purchases 
of  stock,  and  to  approve  all  bills  before  the  same  are  paid 
by  the  treasurer.  The  latter  officer  is  placed  under  bonds. 
The  manager  is  held  responsible  for  the  correct  accounting 
of  stock  in  trade,  makes  a  daily  report  of  sales  and  accounts 
to  the  treasurer,  and  takes  accoimt  of  stock  quarterly.  He 
gives  such  bonds  as  the  directors  require  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  his  duties. 

Members  may  hold  from  one  to  two  hundred  shares.  The 
par  value  of  shares  is  five  dollars.  Members  upon  joining 
pay  an  initiation  fee  of  50  cents,  all  sums  so  received  being 
carried  to  the  sinking  f und«  to  which  fund  is  also  carried  not 
less  than  per  cent,  of  pvofits  annually.  Under  the  rules 
the  sinking  fund  is  to  be  allowed  to  accumulate  until  it  shall 
amount  to  30  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  capital  stock. 
Amounts  carried  to  the  sinking  fund,  and  other  sums  in 
excess  of  the  business  needs  of  the  association,  are  placed 
on  deposit  in  the  savings  bank  until  sufficient  in  the  aggre- 
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gate  to  purchase  five  shares  of  Arlington  mills  stock,  when 
the  deposit,  at  the  discretion  of  the  directors,  may  be  with- 
drawn and  invested  in  such  stock  under  such  provisions  as 
the  treasurer  of  the  corporation  and  the  State  law  may 
require.  "  On  all  certificates  of  stock  thus  issued  there  shall 
be  endorsed  the  provision  that  interest  shall  be  paid  at  the 
rate  of  1  per  cent  less  than  the  average  dividend  declared 
by  the  Arlington  corporation  for  the  current  year."*  This 
provision  as  to  investments,  taken  together  with  the  fact  that 
members  must  be  employes  of  the  Arlington  corporation, 
introduces  indirectly  a  productive  element 

The  cash  system  is  enforced.  No  intoxicating  liquors  are 
sold.  Sales  are  made  at  the  average  retail  market  price. 
Each  stockholder  has  one  vote  in  business  meetings.  Shares 
are  withdrawable  after  thirty  days'  notice,  or  if,  for  any 
reason,  payment  is  delayed  after  thirty  days  upon  shares 
which  a  member  has  duly  signified  his  intention  to  with- 
draw, such  shares  may  be  transferred  to  any  other  member 
who  has  not  already  the  maximum  number  of  shares  to 
which  he  is  entitled  under  the  rules;  but  no  transfer  can  be 
made  to  non-members,  unless  by  the  consent  of  the  directors, 
in  writing,  signed  by  the  president  and  secretary,  and  en- 
tered upon  the  records  of  the  association. 

After  providing  for  the  sinking  fund,  interest  on  capital 
stock  at  the  rate  of  per  cent,  annually,  and  the  payment 
of  taxes,  profits  are  divided  quarterly  in  proportion  to  the 
purchases  of  tlie  recipients,  non-members  sharing  at  half 
the  rate  allowed  to  members.  After  one  dollar  has  been 
paid  in  on  stock  subscribed  for,  the  subscriber  is  entitled  to 
a  full  dividend.  Dividends  and  interest  declared  on  stock 
may  remain  on  deposit.  Interest  on  money  paid  in  for  shares 
commences  on  the  first  of  each  month.  No  interest  is  paid 
on  shares  withdrawn  before  the  end  of  the  quarter.  When 
the  undrawn  dividends  and  interest  placed  to  the  credit  of 
any  person  amount  to  the  par  value  of  one  share,  interest  is 
declared  on  the  accumulation  in  the  same  manner  as  pro- 
vided for  money  paid  in  for  shares,  provided  that  such 

*  By-laws  of  the  Association. 
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accumulation^  together  with  the  original  shares  invested, 
shall  not  exceed  the  par  value  of  200  shares. 

The  association  was  incorporated  July  8, 1884.  Business 
was  begun  September  16, 1884,  and  the  first  fiscal  year  was 
closed  October  1, 1885.  The  average  capital  for  the  year, 
$3,320,  was  turned  over  more  than  eleven  times  and  thus 
realized  a  return  of  nearly  74  per  cent,  in  less  than  thirteen 
months. 

The  gross  profit  amounted  to  16.02  per  cent  on  sales; 
salaries  and  expenses  10.07  per  cent,  on  sales;  net  profits 
6.95  per  cent,  on  sales;  the  profits  divided  represent  an  av- 
erage on  checks  returned  of  6.24  per  cent,  for  full  dividend 
and  3.12  per  cent,  for  half  dividend;  the  sinking  fund  repre- 
sents more  than  14  per  cent,  of  net  profits  besides  initiation 
fees;  the  interest  is  6  per  cent,  on  capital,  and  the  total 
return  on  capital  is  73.68  per  cent. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  year's  business  the  share  capital 
represented  664  shares;  merchandise  in  stock,  including  dry 
goods  and  fuel,  amounted  to  $2,654.27;  fixtures,  $767.28;  cash 
in  bank,  $1,249.26;  and  the  association  might  weU  congratu- 
late itself  on  the  results  accomplished,  and  the  prosperous 
future  apparently  before  it. 

On  January  20,  1886,  President  Wm.  D.  Hartshome  said, 
in  submitting  another  quarterly  report: 

The  net  results  of  this  quarter  show  a  slight  gain  over  the  preceding, 
but  not  so  much  as  your  directors  felt  oonOdent  can  yet  be  attained.  You 
will  please  note  that  we  have  charged  off  this  quarter  to  expense  account  a 
large  amount  for  depreciation  of  fixtures.  This  you  will  recognize  as  the 
policy  for  a  sound  business. 

We  also  beg  you  to  note  that  it  was  shown  in  the  table  in  last  quarter's 
report  that  the  total  returns  on  capital  to  that  date  have  been. .  .$3,446  80 
By  the  last  quarter's  business,  including  interest,  we  add  to  this      842  71 

Making  a  total  return  in  less  than  46  months  of $8, 299  01 

on  an  average  capital  of 8, 258  00 

of  which  has  been  paid  over  or  credited  to  members 2, 846  61 

The  sixth  quarterly  statement,  made  on  May  1, 1886,  shows 
the  total  receipts  from  sales  $11,547.74;  a  total  net  profit  of 
$1,055.03;  total  amount  distributed  among  members,  $830.03, 
and  amount  carried  to  sinking  fund,  $225.00. 
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Although  this  creditable  result  is  shown  on  a  capital  of 
$3,855,  a  co-operator  writes: 

There  is,  however,  one  feature  about  this  society  which  will  prove  the 
fatal  lock  upon  which  it  will  be  shattered  to  atom&  The  dauRer  to  this 
splendid  sooiei j  lies  in  the  fact  that  any  member  may  own  as  many  as  200 
shares,  equal  to  $1,000,  and  no  one  is  compelled  to  own  more  than  one 
share,  equal  to  $5.  This  introduces  the  "  speculative  idea."  Sooner  or 
later  the  big  fish  will  eat  the  little  ones,  and  co-operation  will  again  be  de- 
nounced as  a  failure. 

The  actual  experience  of  the  Rochester  Co-operative 
Foundry,  given  elsewhere,  is  similar  to  the  prediction  above 
quoted. 

CO-OPERATION  IN  LITERATURE, 

"  The  Labor  problem,"  a  book  of  330  pages,  projected  by 
the  St.  Louis  Age  of  Steel,  is  a  good  illustration  of  co-opera- 
tive effort.  It  was  written  by  college  professors,  manufac- 
turers, doctors  of  divinity,  skilled  artisans,  common  laborers^ 
professional  reformers,  and  the  several  state  Commissioners 
of  Labor.  It  thus  covers  a  wider  field  of  fact  and  thought, 
and  is  seasoned  with  a  greater  variety  of  spice  and  original- 
ity, from  more  points  of  view,  than  any  volume  that  ever 
preceded  it. 

A  far  more  pretentious,  though  no  more  practical,  exam- 
ple of  co-operation,  is  the  "  Narrative  and  Critical  History 
of  America,"  projected  by  Justin  Winsor,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. The  volumes  already  out  are  the  best  possible  evi- 
dence of  the  practicability  of  co-operation  —  at  least  in 
literature.  The  material  for  it  is  contributed  by  fifteen 
''learned  and  historical  societies,"  and  about  forty  able 
writers. 

Another  example  of  co-operation  in  literature  is  a  "  His- 
tory of  Co-operation  in  America,"  now  in  progress.  Six 
persons  have  agreed  to  co-operate  with  Dr.  Richard  T.  Ely 
in  its  preparation,  which  will  make  the  volume  more  com- 
plete than  anything  we  have  yet  had  on  that  subject. 

These  facts  call  to  mind,  though  this  may  be  an  inapt 
place  to  quote  it,  a  saying  of  Marcus  Aurelius:  ''We  are 
made  for  co-operation — like  feet,  like  hands,  like  eyelids. 
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like  the  rows  of  the  upper  and  lower  teeth.    To  act  against 
one  another,  then,  is  contrary  to  nature." 

By  this  quotation  the  Bureau  must  not  be  understood  as 
indorsing  ideal  co-operation;  for  the  very  reason  that  it  can 
not  succeed  is  because  of  the  diversity  and  perversity  of 
human  nature. 

PROFIT-SHARING  AT  ST.  LOUIS. 

"  The  N.  O.  Nelson  Manufacturing  Company,"  of  St.  Louis, 
manufacturers  of  plumbing  goods,  hydrants,  sheet  and  pipe 
lead,  brass  goods,  etc.,  have  adopted  a  system  of  profit-shar- 
ing, dividing  their  profits  as  follows:  First,  a  dividend  of 
seven  per  cent,  is  paid  on  the  actual  cash  capital  employed. 
The  balance  of  the  profits  is  divided  pro  rata  between  the 
capital  and  the  total  wage  account  added  together.  Wages 
to  all  employes  are  paid  weekly,  and  on  a  basis  of  value  and 
merit,  regardless  of  the  profit-sharing  scheme.  All  em- 
ployes are  entitled  to  participate  who  shall  have  been  four 
months  in  the  employ  of  the  company,  and  not  discharged 
through  any  fault  of  their  own. 

The  stockholders,  through  tlieir  board  of  directors,  retain 
absolute  control  of  the  business  in  all  forms  of  direction  and 
management,  the  same  as  if  no  profit-sharing  scheme  ex- 
isted. The  profits  are  determined  by  the  usual  plan  of  in- 
ventory and  accounting,  annually,  about  the  first  of  the 
year. 

This  plan  was  adopted  to  take  effect  from  the  first  of  the 
current  year  (1886).  "  So  far,  we  have  seen  no  reason  for 
regretting  the  adoption  of  the  plan,"  writes  J.  B.  Case,  sec- 
retary of  the  corporation. 

This  company  also  has  a  semi-co-operative  store,  but  as  it 
is  yet  in  an  experimental  condition,  a  description  of  its 
workings  would  not  be  appropriate  at  this  time. 

ALBANY  CO-OPERATIVE  CIGAR  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 

From  D.  Fribourg,  president  of  the  Albany  Co-operative 
Cigar  Manufactory  No.  1,  a  brief  account  of  this  venture  is 
obtained: 
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We  organized  on  the  24tb  day  of  March,  1885,  chartered  by  the  state  on 
the  80th  day  of  April  of  same  year.  We  were  eight  in  number.  Our 
capital  stock  is  four  thousand  dollars,  divided  into  eight  equal  shares  of 
five  hundred  each.  The  paid-in  capital  was  fifty  dollars  per  member, 
making  a  total  of  four  hundred  dollars  with  which  to  commence  opera- 
tions; the  balance  to  be  paid  in  as  the  company  may  direct  No  stock- 
holder can  hold  more  than  one  share  of  stock,  and  that  share  will  entitle 
him  to  one  vota  By  so  doing  stock  can  never  fall  into  the  hands  of  a 
few,  nor  can  the  concern  become  a  monopoly.  Our  officers  consist  of  a 
president,  manager,  secretary,  treasurer,  and  four  auditors,  by  whom  its 
business  shall  be  conducted  and  managed.  The  above  officers  constitute 
the  board  of  directors. 

The  management  of  the  mechanical  department  is  in  the  hands  and 
subject  to  the  orders  of  the  manager.  Dividends  shall  be  declared  semi- 
annually, in  July  and  December,  when  the  amount  of  the  funds  will 
warrant  it  The  essential  points  in  successful  co-operation  are  harmony, 
industry,  economy  and  sobriety.  We  hare  mastered  them  all.  We  hare 
enlarged  our  factory  once  and  opened  a  first-class  retail  stand. 

PRODUCTIVE  CO-OPERATION  AT  DETROIT. 

In  calling  attention  to  a  productive  co-operative  venture 
in  Detroit,  it  may  be  said  without  fear  of  successful  contra- 
diction, that  a  common  form  of  co- operation  may  succeed 
anywhere  if  managed  bj  men  of  integrity,  calm  judgement 
and  good  business  ability. 

As  a  remedy  for  grievances  existing  among  the  shoemak- 
ers of  Detroit,  which  could  not  be  settled  satisfactorally  by 
the  Knights  of  Labor,  it  was  decided  to  start  a  co-operative 
factory.  The  matter  that  caused  the  trouble  between  the 
shoemakers  and  the  manufacturers,  was  a  claim  by  the 
members  of  the  K.  of  L.  that  "  they  did  not  get  a  fair  show," 
that  non-Knights  were  taking  their  places  whenever  they 
presented  themselves  and  asked  for  work. 

The  consequence  was  a  strike  and  eventually  a  boycott 
which  lasted  for  ten  months.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the 
firm  sent  for  the  executive  committee  of  the  K.  of  L.  and 
settled  all  the  difficulties,  resulting  in  lifting  the  boycott; 
but  a  co-operative  factory  had  already  been  started  —  too 
successfully  to  be  abandoned. 

The  shares  were  placed  at  five  dollars,  payable  in  monthly 
installments  of  one  dollar,  so  that  shareholding  would  be 
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within  the  reach  of  alL  "We  became  incorporated  under 
the  state  laws  "  says  the  secretary,  "  and  placed  our  shares 
at  10,000  or  $50,000  capital.  We  met  all  the  obstructions 
that  such  enterprises  generally  meet;  overcame  them  all 
however,  and  got  a  plant  with  first-class  machinery,  and 
started  making  women's  and  misses'  shoes  last  October. 
Increased  our  capacity  three  times  since  and  will  have  to  do 
so  again  in  the  near  future. " 

The  number  of  shares  any  individual  can  hold  is  limited 
to  one  hundred,  but  a  person  holding  one  hundred  shares 
has  only  one  vote  at  any  meeting,  the  same  as  a  person 
holding  one  share.  The  profits  of  the  concern  are  divided  as 
follows:  Forty  per  cent,  to  capital,  forty  per  cent,  to  labor 
employed  in  factory,  ten  per  cent,  to  stockholding  dealers, 
five  per  cent,  to  non-stockholding  dealers,  and  five  per  cent, 
to  educational  purposes. 

The  factory  is  mostly  owned  and  solely  controled  by  the  K. 
of  L.  and  is  conducted  by  a  board  of  five  directors  who 
look  after  all  the  business  of  the  concern.  All  money  is 
controlled  by  the  Board,  but  cash  coming  into  their  hands 
is  banked  immediately,  no  matter  whence  it  comes.  Checks 
are  drawn  from  time  to  time  in  favor  of  the  manager  for  the 
running  expenses  of  the  factory.  The  books  are  open  at  all 
times  to  the  inspection  of  stockholders.  The  method  of 
keeping  the  books  is  so  simplified  that  a  man  of  ordinary 
intelligence  can  at  once  discern  any  irregularities. 

"  We  are  running  along  harmoniously,"  writes  the  secre- 
tary further, "  and  are  satisfied  that  our  enterprise  will  be  a 
success. 

"1st.  We  have  a  scale  of  wages  which  was  drawn  up  by 
the  employes  and  presented  to  the  superintendent  and  he 
referred  it  to  the  directors,  who  looked  it  over,  and  seeing 
that  the  bill  was  a  just  one,  signed  it  and  the  shop  commit- 
tee of  the  employes  signed  it  for  them.  It  was  copied  and 
tacked  up  in  the  factory  so  that  all  can  see  it. 

"2d.  The  employing  of  help  is  left  to  the  superintendent, 
who  is  responsible  to  the  directors  if  the  work  is  not  up  to 
the  standard,  stockholders  having  the  preference.  There 
has  not  been  any  trouble  on  that  score  yet. 
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''3d.  At  present  [April  1886]  ten  hours  per  day;  on  and 
after  May  1st  eight  hours  will  constitute  a  day's  work. 

''4th.  The  highest  wages  paid  for  one  week  is  $17.83;  the 
lowest  for  a  full  week  $4.68,  to  a  woman. 

"5th.  All  employes  are  shareholders,  but  there  is  no  law 
requiring  them  to  be  such. 

"6th.  Every  Saturday  at  3  o'clock  the  employes  are  paid 
and  the  factory  closed  until  Monday  morning. 

"7th.  The  laws  of  Michigan  do  not  contain  any  special 
provisions  for  the  incorporation  or  management  of  co-oper- 
ative institutions.  You  can  not  incorporate  any  institution 
with  less  than  $50^000  capital,  but  the  law  does  not  say  that 
the  capital  shall  be  paid  up. 

"8th.  It  does  not  matter  whether  a  person  belongs  to  the 
K.  of  L.  or  not;  he  can  hold  our  stock,  but  the  board  may 
reject  any  one  applying  for  stock  by  a  majority  vote. 

"9th.    The  board  receive  nothing  for  their  services. 

"10th.  Since  the  factory  has  been  placed  on  a  solid  basis, 
manufacturers  and  dealers  are  very  friendly  to  us." 

BAYONNB  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  subjoined  interesting  account  of  the  co-operative 
store  and  meat  market  at  Bayonne,  N,  J.,  was  written  by 
John  Hoerr,  of  Bergen  Point,  one  of  the  incorporators: 

The  association,  you  will  observe,  is  an  incorporated  concern,  provision 
for  the  formation  of  such  societies  having  been  made  by  an  act  of  the 
legislature  of  this  state,  passed  I  think,  April  10, 1884,  and  according  to  its 
certificate  of  incorporation  the  association  is  authorized  to  carry  on  any 
business  named  therein. 

The  organization  of  the  association  was  perfected  September  27,  1884, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  store  for  the  sale  of  groceries,  etc.,  to 
members  and  non-members — selling  at  a  uniform  price  to  all,  but  dividing 
the  profits,  as  prescribed  in  the  by-laws.  ^ 

>  SixtJi.  From  the  absolute  profits  after  paying  the  expenses  of  the  aosooiation  five  per 
cent^  shall  be  appropriated  for  a  contingent  or  sinking  fund.  The  remainder,  after  pay- 
ing legal  interest  on  the  capital  stock  taken,  shall  be  divided  am«ng  the  members  and  non- 
members  as  follows,  provided  they  comply  with  the  by-laws  of  the  association.  The 
profits  derived  from  the  sale  of  goods  to  members  to  be  divided  according  to  the  amount 
of  purchases  each  member  shall  make.  One-half  of  the  profits  derived  from  the  sale  of 
goods  to  non-members,  to  be  divided  among  such  non-members  according  to  the  amount 
of  purchases  each  shall  make.    The  balance  not  to  exceed  10  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the 
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The  authorized  capital  of  the  association  is  $2,500,  divided  into  five  hun- 
dred shares  at  $5.00  each,  and  on  the  paid-up  shares  the  by-laws  provide 
for  the  payment  of  interest  to  shareholders  at  the  legal  rate  of  6  per 
cent,  per  annum. 

The  association  having  been  formed,  the  work  of  accumulating  the 
necessary  capital  to  open  a  store  proved  to  be  a  greater  task  than  had  been 
anticipated.  This  was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  shares  had  been 
placed  at  a  low  figure  in  order  to  put  them  within  reach  of  any  one  desir- 
ing  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  securing  what  it  was  intended 
to  provide,  and  partly  also  to  the  fact  that  the  subject  of  cooperation  was 
little  understood  by  the  working  classes,  whom  the  enterprise  was  intended 
to  benefit. 

In  addition  to  these  drawbacks  we  had  to  contend  with  other  difficulties^ 
and  amongot  which  was  the  fact  that  the  workingmen  of  this  section, 
though  numerous  enough,  and  earning  on  an  average  very  fair  wages,  are 
composed  of  many  different  nationalities,  and  are  employed,  at  say 
fifteen  different  manufacturing  interests,  though  all  within  a  radius  of 
three  miles,  and  that  we  could  not  induce  any  prominent  men — superin- 
tendents of  works  or  other  representative  parties — to  connect  themselves 
with  us  or  to  lend  their  infiuence,  or  by  their  presence  to  give  weight 
to  the  enterprise.  The  latter  should  not  be  required  in  a  co-operative  con- 
cern, but  from  what  has  come  under  my  notice  in  connection  with  the 
subject,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  good  figure-head  in  an  institution  of 
this  kind  will  prove  quite  as  useful  as  ornamental 

Thus  our  association  was  left  to  its  own  resources  entirely,  and  we  were 
not  in  a  pottition  to  start  our  business  till  May,  1885,  eight  months  after  or- 
ganizing, by  which  t;me  we  had  accumulated  about  $1,200,  with  a  mem- 
bership of  over  a  hundred. 

A  store  was  rented  in  a  good  locality  at  $300  per  annum,  and  after  in- 
vesting about  $450  in  fixtures  and  outfits,  including  a  horse  and  wagon  for 
the  delivery  of  goods  to  purchasers,  the  remaining  $750  was  paid  out  for 
our  first  stock  of  goods.  The  business  was  then  placed  in  charge  of  a 
manager  with  one  good  assistant,  and  the  store  was  opened,  and  the  many 
difficulties  attending  new  co-operative  schemes  presented  themselves  in 
regular  order.  Foremost  among  these  and  the  most  discouraging  in  effect,* 
was  the  lack  of  interest  shown  by  the  shareholders,  on  whom  the  success 
of  the  store  depended .  We  f  oimd  that  only  a  small  percentage  purchased 
their  supplies  at  their  own  store,  and  in  many  cases  they  not  only  neg- 
lected the  enterprise  altogether,  but  ridiculed  and  belittled  the  efforts  of 
those  who  were  trying  to  make  the  store  a  success. 

Our  outside  trade,  however,  helped  us  along,  and  we  managed  to  keep  our 

capital  gtock  taken,  to  be  dkided  among  the  members  acoordicg  to  the  namber  of  shares 
each  may  hold,  the  remainder,  if  any,  to  be  placed  in  the  sinking  fund.  The  aforesaid  di- 
vision of  the  prc^ts  shall  be  made  quarterly  at  such  time  as  the  board  of  directors  of  said 
association  may  provide. 
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heads  above  water  till  finally  traie  increased  sufficiently  to  enable  us  to 
start  a  meat  market  in  conneotion  with  the  grocery  department.  On  ac- 
connt  of  the  higher  margin  of  profit  on  meat  this  venture  established  for 
us  a  trade  which  we  have  since  been  able  to  hold,  and  the  amount  of  our 
weekly  sales  has  been  nearly  doubled,  so  that  at  the  end  of  our  last  quar- 
ter— March  81 — we  could  show  a  profit  sufficient  to  cover  the  interest  due 
on  share  capital  from  the  date  of  investment  by  shareholders. 

Our  trade  now  amounts  to  about  $1,800  per  month,  with  a  running  ex- 
pense of  about  $200,  including  salaries,  etc.,  and  we  are  now  making  a 
little  money.  By  the  end  of  our  next  quarter  we  expect  to  pay  our  first 
dividend  on  purchases,  which  we  trust  will  boom  the  business  sufficiently 
to  place  us  in  a  position  where  we  need  have  no  misgivings  for  the  future. 
On  the  25th  of  May,  1886,  our  store  had  been  in  operation  one  year,  and  I 
may  add  that  it  has  been  a  year  of  profitable  experience. 

Probably  many  other  co-operative  societies  have  met  the  same  obstacles 
which  are  placed,  we  fouhd,  in  the  way  of  success  (only  a  few  of  which 
I  have  mentioned),  and,  getting  discouraged,  succumbed.  That  we  ex- 
isted so  long  under  these  circumstances  is  due  to  the  persevering  energy 
of  a  few  men  who  worked  harmoniously  together.  Co-operative  business 
is  a  success. 


PROFIT-SHARING  AT  WESTERLY,  RHODE  ISLAND, 

Employers  may  find  valuable  suggestions  in  an  account 
of  the  plan  adopted  by  the  proprietors  of  the  New  England 
Granite  Works  for  dividing  profits  with  their  employes; 
and  the  "comment"  of  Mr.  Batterson  to  the  granite  cutters 
should  be  read  by  every  workingman  into  whose  hands  this 
report  may  come. 

James  Gourlay,  to  whom  the  subjoined  letter  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  corporation  is  addressed,  is  superintendent  of 
the  great  quarries  at  Westerly,  and  charged  with  making 
the  new  plan  successful : 

Office  of  The  New  England  GRANrrE  Works, 

Hartford,  Conn.,  4th  January,  1880. 

James  Gourlay,  Esq.,  Sup't,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

Dear  Sir  —  In  regard  to  the  various  questions  which  have  arisen  from 
time  to  time,  touching  the  proper  relations  of  capital  to  labor,  and  which 
at  times  have  assumed  such  menacing  attitudes,  that  we  ha^e  been  forced 
to  decline  orders  of  considerable  magnitude,  for  the  reason  that  we  could 
not  run  the  risk  of  a  "  strike,''  which  might  involve  us  in  heavy  loss  and 
m-F.  A.  F. 
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damages,  I  have  determined  to  submit  to  you  the  folio  wing  propositions, 
with  the  hope  that  they  may  prove  acceptable  to  the  men  employed 
by  us. 

First,  On  all  orders  executed  at  The  New  England  Granite  Works 
Quarry  in  Westerly,  R.  I.,  during  the  year  1886,  commencing  January  1st, 
ultimo,  both  capital  and  labor  in  proportion  to  the  amounts  or  values  con- 
tributed by  each  shall  share  in  the  net  profits  made  on  such  orders  during 
the  year. 

Second,  The  net  profit  shall  be  determined  in  the  following  manner, 
viz.:  out  of  the  gross  receipts,  or  from  the  capital  employed  shall  be 
drawn,  first,  the  wages  of  the  men  employed  as  journeymen,  whether  by 
day*s  work  or  piecework,  at  the  rates  mutually  agreed  upon  or  otherwise 
Astablished,  which  shall  be  paid  monthly.  Second,  all  other  expenses  of 
conducting  the  business,  including  superintendence,  traveling  expenses, 
clerk  hire,  taxes,  insurance,  and  legal  interest  on  the  capital  employed, 
shall  then  be  deducted  and  paid  out  of  the  gross  profits,  and  the  balance 
remaining  shall  be  treated  as  the  net  profits  from  which  a  dividend  shall 
be  declared  and  paid  in  manner  and  form  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Third,  The  net  profits  having  been  determined,  the  entire  amoimt 
shall  be  divided  into  three  parts,  one  part  to  be  appropriated  and  paid  as  a 
dividend  to  labor,  one  part  to  be  appropriated  and  paid  as  a  dividend  to 
capital,  and  one-third  to  be  reserved  as  a  guaranty  fund,  to  which  fund 
shall  be  charged  all  losses  by  bad  debts  or  credits  given  for  materials  and 
labor  during  the  year. 

Fourths  The  labor  dividend  shall  be  made  and  paid  before  any  dividend 
is  paid  to  capital,  and  such  payment  shall  be  made  at  the  end  of  each 
fiscal  year,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  the  books  can  be  written  up,  an  inven- 
tory taken,  and  the  net  profits  determined. 

Fifth.  When  the  net  profits  have  been  determined  as  aforesaid,  the 
same  may  be  verified  by  a  competent  accountant  or  auditor,  to  he  selected 
and  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  in  interest;  and  when  such  accountant 
shall  certify  that  the  net  profits  have  been  correctly  and  fairly  deter- 
mined, then  the  dividends  may  be  paid;  but  such  accountant  or  auditor 
shall  not  be  at  liberty  to  disclose  or  make  public  any  other  facts  concern- 
ing the  business  audited,  than  a  simple  verification  of  the  accounts,  and 
the  sum  total  of  the  net  profits  for  the  year,  available  for  the  purpose  of  a 
dividend. 

Sixth.  As  the  labor  dividend  is  intended  for  labor  only,  no  ofiicer,  su- 
perintendent, overseer,  clerk,  agent,  or  other  employe  drawing  a  salary 
or  however  otherwise  paid,  nor  any  contractor  or  sub-contractor,  who  for 
their  own  account  and  profit,  contract  or  agree  for  a  "  lump  sum  '*  to  do 
and  perform  the  whole  or  certain  specific  parts  of  the  work  upon  a  build- 
ing, monument,  or  other  structure,  such  work  being  outside  of  and  not 
subject  to  an  established  or  agreed  bill  of  prices,  either  for  day's  work  or 
piece-work,  therefore,  no  such  officer,  superintendent,  clerk,  apprentice,  or 
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contractor  will  participate  in  any  dividend  paid  to  labor  as  hereinbefore 
stated. 

Seventh.  No  workman  who  during  the  year  shall  have  been  discharged 
for  good  and  sufficient  cause,  such  as  drunkenness,  insubordination,  bad 
workmanship,  etc.,  or  who  leaves  the  employment  of  the  company  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  superintendent  in  writing,  shall  be  entitled  to  par- 
ticipate in  any  dividend  of  profits  for  the  year  during  which  such  discharge 
has  takan  place. 

Eighth.  No  workman  shall  be  deprived  of  his  dividend  who  has  been 
discharged  arbitrarily  or  without  good  cause,  or  who  has  been  discharged 
for  the  reason  that  the  superintendent  has  not  sufficient  orders  in  hand  to 
justify  his  further  employment. 

Ninth.  The  value  of  all  labor  contributed  to  the  business  for  the  year 
shall,  for  the  purpose  of  a  dividend,  be  treated  as  so  much  capital,  which 
capital  having  been  returned  to  the  laborer  in  the  form  of  wages,  is  still 
entitled  to  fk  share  of  the  profits  in  just  proportion  to  the  amoimt  contrib- 
uted during  the  year  in  which  such  profits  are  made. 

Tenth.  The  true  value  of  all  labor  contributed,  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  amounts  earned,  and  credited  to  each  workman  as  wages 
for  labor  performed  during  the  year;  and  the  dividend  to  each  will  be  de- 
clared upon  the  exact  amoimt  thus  earned  and  credited  to  his  individual 
account;  for  example  —  suppose  the  entire  amount  of  capital  employed  to 
be  $100,000,  and  the  entire  amount  paid  for  labor  during  the  year  to  be 
$150,000.  Such  an  amoimt  of  capital  employed  and  wages  paid,  ought, 
with  the  added  cost  of  transportation  and  delivery,  to  Insure  an  output 
of  $400,000,  and  a  net  profit  of  $25,000.  Of  this  amount  one-third,  or  $8,- 
833.83,  would  be  credited  to  guarantee  amount  to  provide  for  an  assumed 
loss  of  about  two  per  cent  on  the  entire  output;  the  balance  would  remain 
for  a  dividend  to  capital  and  labor  in  proportion  to  their  respective  contri- 
butions, in  this  example:  two-fifths  to  capital,  $6,666.67,  and  three-fifths  to 
labor,  $10,000.00,  or  6.66  per  cent,  on  each.  Thus  the  workman  whose  wages 
for  the  year  amounts  to  $1,000  would  have  a  dividend  of  $66.66,  and  he 
whose  wages  amounts  to  $600  would  have  $89.96.  This  dividend  to  labor 
would  also  be  materially  increased,  owing  to  the  fact  that  all  those  who 
take  work  by  contract,  superintendents,  clerks,  apprentices,  etc,  do  not 
participate;  so  that  if  each  man's  labor  be  treated  as  so  much  capital  con- 
tributed to  the  business,  that  capital  is  not  only  returned  to  its  owner  as 
wages  at  the  end  of  each  month,  but  at  the  end  of  the  year  it  is  again 
reckoned  and  rewarded  with  a  high  rate  of  interest 

Eleventh.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  all  outstanding  accounts  and  bills  re- 
ceivable will  be  treated  as  good  under  the  guarantee  account,  and  there- 
fore available  in  determining  the  net  profits.  If  the  guarantee  account 
does  not  prove  to  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  losses^  the  amount  must  be 
made  up  by  the  stockholders;  but  when  it  is  more  than  sufficient  the  sur- 
plus will  belong  to  the  stockholders. 
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Twelfth.  The  control  of  the  busiDess  must  necessarily  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  stockholders.  Men  employed  every  day  in  mechanical  labor,  can  not 
watch  the  markets,  or  possess  that  aptitude  for  business  management 
on  a  large  scale  which  is  requisite  to  success;  but  they  can  do  much  in 
stopping  the  leaks  caused  by  ine^cient  and  bad  workmanship. 

Thirteentlu  All  work  done  or  money  earned  by  the  employment  of 
machinery  will  be  counted  to  the  credit  of  labor  and  capital  alike,  and  the 
profits  made  thereby  will  be  subject  to  the  same  rule  for  distribution  as 
for  profits  otherwise  made. 

FourteentJi.  No  officer,  director  or  stockholder,  shall  receive  any  com- 
pensation, except  for  services  actually  reudered,  and  time  actually  spent 
in  the  service  of  the  company,  all  of  which  shall  be  as  fully  stated  as  the 
amount  of  service  contributed  by  any  other  person  in  the  employment  of 
the  company. 

Fifteenth,  The  rate  of  wages  per  dtem,  the  bill  of  prices  for  piece-work, 
and  the  number  of  hours  to  constitute  a  day*s  work,  shall  be  determined 
by  mutual  agreement  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  January  in  each  year, 
and  any  disafireement  which  may  arise  during  the  year,  between  the  su- 
perintendent and  workmen,  in  regard  to  tbe  same,  shall  be  settled  by  arbi- 
tration. 

Sixteenth,  The  rate  of  wages  per  diem  and  the  bill  of  prices  for  piece- 
work, shall  not  be  reduced  by  the  superintendent  to  affect  any  contract  on 
hand,  or  taken  upon  tbe  rate  of  wages  or  bill  of  prices  prevailing  at  the 
time  such  contract  was  made,  neither  shall  the  rate  of  wages  or  bill  of 
prices  be  advanced  by  the  workmen  to  affect  such  contracts,  and  if  so 
advanced,  the  difference  in  cost  by  reason  thereof  may  be  adjusted  in 
making  up  the  di video d& 

In  discussing  the  various  propositions  before  stated,  it  has  frequently 
been  asked  **  Why  not  avoid  at  once  all  questions  which  may  arise  in  the 
settlement  of  yearly  accounts  by  the  equivalent  increase  in  wages?  *'  To 
which  I  reply,  simply  for  the  reason  that  in  any  case  the  highest  wages 
will  be  paid  which  is  possible  to  pay  and  retain  the  business  from  the 
grasp  of  competitors  in  the  same  line  of  products;  and  again,  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  profits  of  one  year  will  be  large,  in  another  small,  and  in 
another  nothing;  to  the  extent  of  the  profits  then,  the  capital  which  is 
represented  by  labor  must  take  its  chances  with  the  capital  in  money,  or 
money  can  not  be  induced  to  take  the  risk  of  such  an]unequal  association 
with  labor. 

We  must  recognize  the  fact  that  capital  and  labor  are  dependent  upon 
each  other,  and  that  plan  is  best  which  will  harmonize  and  satisfy]  these 
interdependent  relations  by  the  stimulant  of  self-interest 

With  the  results  of  a  long  experience  before  me,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  payment  of  fixed  wages  to  a  large  number  of  men  carries  with  it  no 
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inspirios:  motive  to  the  attainment  of  a  high  standard  of  excellence,  either 
as  to  the  quantity  or  quality  of  their  productions;  but  on  the  contrary,  it 
tends  to  indifference  and  laziness  to  such  an  extent  that  the  measure  of  a 
fair  day's  work  Is  not  that  quantity  which  can  easily  be  done  and  well 
done  by  a  good  man,  but  that  quantity  which  an  indifferent  man  is  will- 
ing to  do  and  can  do  without  much  effort  The  consequence  is  that  the 
beet  men  who  are  endowed  with  both  energy  and  skill,  soon  break  away 
from  the  restraints  of  idleness  and  by  the  "  bill  of  prices  fixed  for  piece- 
work "  obtain  a  larger  freedom,  and  a  larger  reward  for  their  labor;  and 
the  fact  appears  also,  that  this  system  of  compensating  labor  is  most  re- 
munerative to  the  employer:  which  brings  us  to  the  point,  thai  the  average 
and  indifferent  workman  does  not  earn  his  wages  when  tested  by  the 
standard  of  his  own  "  bill  of  prices.  " 

I  believe  then,  most  thoroughly  in  the  efficacy  of  individual  interest  as 
the  only  available  stimulant  to  natural  ambition,  and  the  best  results  both 
to  capital  and  labor.  When  the  interests  of  capital  and  labor  are  made 
identical  and  well-balanced,  I  believe  the  conflict  between  them  will  cease, 
and  both  will  be  the  gainers  thereby. 

I  sympathize  with  the  laudable  ambition  of  the  skiUed  workman  to 
emancipate  himself  from  the  tbralldom  of  a  service  in  which  he  has  no 
other  interest  than  daily  wages,  and  who  aspires  to  that  identity  of  interest 
in  results  which  begets  self-respect,  and  a  worthy  pride  in  the  success  of 
his  own  company  or  corporation. 

When  the  workmen  are  all  interested  in  the  results  of  their  combined 
labor,  there  wiU  be  no  room  for  those  who  are  imwiUing  to  earn  and  fairly 
earn  the  wages  which  they  demand.  When  the  industrious  and  skillful 
workman  sees  that  his  own  earnings  are  being  diminished  by  the  slothful 
and  unskillful  workman  at  his  side,  he  will  rebel,  and  demand,  as  he  will 
have  the  right  to  do,  that  a  better  man  shall  be  put  in  the  place  of  the 
laggard. 

My  purpose  is,  if  possible,  to  secure  a  community  of  interest  which  shall 
be  recognized  and  admitted  to  be  fair  and  equitable,  claiming  no  more  for 
capital  than  is  sufficient  to  hold  it  in  such  employment,  and  giving  the 
balance  to  labor.  Whether  my  propositions  are  practicable  remains  to  be 
seen.  I  am  not  certain  whether  the  various  organizations  for  the  protec- 
tion of  labor  will  look  upon  it  with  favor  or  disfavor.  I  believe  they 
would  favor  it  with  one  accord  if  we  could  agree  not  to  employ  any  man 
who  is  not  a  member  in  good  standing  of  their  socit^ty  or  organization. 
My  own  opinion  is  that  we  can  not  rightfully  or  properly  ostracise  any 
man  for  the  reason  tbat  he  does  or  does  not  belong  to  this  or  that  society. 
Such  an  application  of  force  upon  the  consciences  and  freedom  of  men 
substitutes  anarchy  for  law,  belittles  manhood,  destroys  all  independence 
of  character,  and  is  violently  in  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  our  free  institu- 
tion& 

We   must  recognize   the   right    of  all   men    to  form   societies   for 
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their  own  benefit  or  protection,  and  while  we  do  not  object  if 
men  in  our  employ  desire  or  can  be  persuaded  to  become  members  of  such 
societies,  we  can  not  force  them  to  do  so  if  we  would,  and  any  application 
of  force  in  such  direction  or  to  such  end,  would  be  an  outrage  upon  their 
rights  as  American  citizens,  for  which  I  can  discover  no  justification  or 
decent  apology.  My  purpose  is  to  elevate  and  improve,  and  not  to  hu- 
miliate or  degrade.  It  has  been  our  boast  that  we  live  in  a  free  country, 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  any  abridgement  of  our  freedom  is  necessary  in 
order  to  promote  the  welfare  of  honest  labor. 

Capital,  to  have  any  permanent  value,  must  be  active.  Labor,  to  have 
any  permanent  value,  must  be  employed.  Harmonize  these  elements  so 
that  they  will  work  in  unison  and  no  enterprise  is  too  great  for  accom- 
plishment. Separate  them,  and  the  wheels  of  industry  and  progress  will 
turn  backwards  and  grind  the  highest  civilization  into  the  dust  of  barbarism. 

Capital  is  proverbially  timid,  and  it  seeks  a  hiding-place  on  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  danger.  When  labor  puts  itself  in  hostile  array  against  capi- 
tal, then  capital  will  take  the  alarm  and  fly  from  society  of  labor,  return- 
ing only  when  confidence  is  restored. 

In  times  of  a  financial  panic  we  see  the  pallid  face  of  frightened  capi- 
tal. On  ''black  Friday"  it  was  a  ghastly  and  sickening  picture  which  no 
one  wishes  to  see  a  second  time. 

One  day  there  is  plenty  of  money,  and  the  next  day  the  banks  have  all 
suspended,  and  ruin  stares  everybody  in  the  face.  There  is  no  more  nor 
less  money  on  one  day  than  the  other,  but  capital  has  taken  fright  and 
gone  into  its  hiding-places;  business  is  everywhere  paralyzed,  and  unfed 
labor  goes  about  the  streets. 

It  is  certainly  a  mistake  for  labor  to  suppose  that  it  can  by  any  sort  of 
combination  or  by  any  other  process  than  the  payment  of  interest,  force 
capital  permantly  into  its  service. 

It  is  also  a  mistake  for  capital  to  assume  that  it  can  permanently  force 
labor  into  its  service,  and  appropriate  all  of  the  profits  to  itself;  but  both 
ought  to  be,  and  I  think  will  be,  satisfied  and  contented,  when  there  is  a 
just  recognition  of  the  values  contributed  by  each,  and  an  equitable  di- 
vision of  the  same. 

Tlie  fundamental  principles  which  control  manufactures  and  commerce, 
are  simple  enough  when  well  understood,  and  they  can  be  comprehended 
as  well  by  the  mechanic  as  by  the  merchant  if  he  will  only  do  his  own 
thinking. 

The  same  force  which  lifts  up  labor  to  the  level  of  capital,  will  stay  the 
hand  of  labor  in  pulling  down  capital,  to  a  lower  level. 

When  those  who  make  our  social  laws,  recognize  quality  of  character, 
and  honest  merit  rather  than  money,  as  the  true  standard  by  which  so- 
ciety should  be  measured,  then  humanity  will  rest  on  a  broader  and  safer 
foundation,  and  capital  will  find  in  labor  its  most  stalwart  protector  and 
coadjutor,  while  labor  will  find  in  capital  the  means  of  progress* 
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The  motive  of  self-interest  is  made  available  as  the  ever-ready  means  to 
an  end;  but  it  is  not  enough;  for  when  left  to  itself,  it  ends  in  injustice  or 
spoliation.  Capital,  for  example,  seeks  its  interest  in  lower  wages,  while 
labor  seeks  its  interest  in  higher  wages;  these  interests  are  therefore  in 
conflict,  and  unless  they  can  be  harmonized  and  brought  into  subjection 
by  the  higher  principles  of  morality  and  justice,  they  will  destroy  each 
other.  Self-interest  then  must  be  so  expanded  and  tempered,  that  it  will 
embrace  the  ethics  of  mankind  as  well  as  its  necessities,  or  else,  having 
but  one  leg  to  stand  upon,  it  will  soon  topple  over  for  want  of  proper 
support 

Teach  those  who  have  no  capital  how  to  acquire  it,  and  how  to  use  it, 
and  they  will  soon  leave  the  ranks  of  those  who  with  fire  and  bludgeon 
would  destroy  everything  which  they  do  not  possess. 

Let  all  honest  and  intelligent  labor  come  to  the  front,  and  improve  it- 
self by  a  free  and  full  participation  in  all  the  benefits,  blessings,  and  re- 
sponsibilities which  are  the  common  lot  in  a  society  governed  by  the  laws 
of  Christian  charity,  morality,  and  justice.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for 
good  men  at  the  front,  and  always  will  be. 

These  are  idle  and  empty  words,  unless  both  employer  and  employed 
determine  that  they  shall  be  made  practical  I  am  aware  that  the  ehange 
which  I  propose  to  you  can  not  be  accomplished  without  considerable'labor 
and  patience.  It  will  create  rights  on  the  part  of  the  men  which  will 
have  to  be  faithfully  respected.  It  may  not  succeed,  but  the  want  of  suc- 
cess shall  not  be  due  to  any  want  of  effort  on  my  part,  nor  to  any  unwill- 
ingness to  modify  any  defect  in  the  details  of  the  general  plan  which  may 
be  discovered  by  the  experiment  of  one  or  two  years'  trial. 

We  shall  have  no  trouble  with  any  year  which  affords  good  profits  and 
satisfactory  dividends;  but  the  bad  year,  in  which  there  is  no  net  profit  for 
a  dividend  to  labor,  may  cause  some  friction  and  discontent  The  laborer 
who  has  worked  as  hard  and  been  as  faithful  to  his  duties  in  this  year  as 
in  any  other,  will  not  readily  be  satisfied  with  the  reasons  given  for  the 
non-payment  of  a  dividend,  and  he  will  be  apt  to  attribute  the  want  of 
success  to  bad  management,  for  which  he  is  in  no  way  responsible.  I 
think,  however,  that  the  rule  which  denies  any  dividend  to  capital,  unless 
the  same  proportionate  dividend  is  paid  to  labor,  will  at  the  least  be  satis- 
factory evidence  of  good  faith,  if  not  evidence  of  good  management. 

The  inventory  that  is  now  being  taken  should  be  on  the  basis  of  actual 
values,  and  in  no  case  augmented  for  the  purpose  of  showing  good  results 
during  the  past  year,  or  that  the  value  of  the  plant  may  have  any  real  or 
apparent  advantage  as  the  representative  of  so  much  capital  employed. 

Let  our  experiment  be  tried  in  the  utmost  good  faith,  and  if  the  result 
fields  a  larger  benefit  to  labor  than  has  been  anticipated,  I  shall  be  more 
than  satisfied.  Yours  truly, 

J.  V.  Batterson, 
Pres,  New  England  Granite  Warjca. 
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The  New  England  Qranite  Works  employ  four  hundred 
men,  who,  the  superintendent  says,  ^'  are  happy,  and  never 
worked  better." 

The  company  employ  union  or  non-union  men,  as  it  may 
happen,  but  most  of  their  workmen  belong  to  the  union. 

In  concluding  a  recent  letter  concerning  the  matter,  Mr. 
Batterson  writes:  ^' The  system  is  one  which  produces  con- 
tentment and  peace,  and  I  hope  my  men  will  get  a  good 
dividend." 

NEW  BRUNSWICK  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION. 

This,  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  is  a  distributive  enterprise. 
According  to  its  by-laws  ''The  objects  of  this  association 
shall  be:  First  To  supply  its  members  and  others  with  ar- 
ticles for  household  and  personal  use  that  are  unadulterated 
and  of  good  quality.  Second.  To  buy  such  articles  at  whole- 
sale, to  sell  the  same  for  cash  at  retail  and  to  divide  the 
profits  thus  realized  among  its  members  and  others  in  pro- 
portion as  they  have  contributed  to  the  production  of  said 
profit  by  their  capital,  labor  or  custom.  Third.  To  provide 
a  safe  and  profitable  investment  for  the  capital  saved  in 
small  sums  by  its  members. 

''Any  person  whose  application  for  membership  is  ap- 
proved by  the  board  of  trustees  may  become  a  member  of 
this  association  on  payment  of  an  entrance  fee  of  fifty  cents, 
subscribing  for  one  or  more,  but  not  to  exceed  four  shares 
of  its  capital  stock,  and  signing  an  agreement  to  abide  by 
these  by-laws  and  amendments  thereto." 

Gteo.  S.  Hoagland  (for  the  secretary,  N.  Allen)  informs  the 
Bureau  that  *'  the  store  was  opened  August  15, 1881,  and  we 
soon  had  a  good  trade,  and  at  the  end  of  November  30, 1881, 
we  paid  a  dividend  of  6  per  cent,  to  members  and  3  per 
cent,  to  non-members  (on  purchases).  In  May  (31)  we  paid 
a  dividend  of  4  per  cent,  on  purchases  to  members,  and  2 
per  cent,  to  non-members,  and  continued  to  do  so  until  No- 
vember 30,  1884,  when  again  a  dividend  of  6  per  cent,  to 
members  and  3  per  cent,  to  non-members  was  declared,  and 
and  we  have  paid  that  dividend  for  four  quarters.  Our  last 
quarter,  ended  February  28,  1886,  was  rather  dull,  and  we 
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paid  a  dividend  of  only  4  per  cent,  and  2  per  cent.  Business 
has  continued  dull  during  the  quarter,  but  we  think  it  will 
be  better  soon. 

"  The  association  has  prospered  and  has  generally  had  a 
good  trade.  We  now  have  102  members  and  our  sales  aver- 
age $80  per  day." 

Shareholders,  not  shares,  vote  in  transacting  the  business 
of  the  association.  Under  the  head  of  ''  Financial  Man- 
agement," the  constitution  provides: 

Sec.  8.  The  profits  of  this  ABSOciation,  if  sufficient,  sliaU  be  divided  as 
foUows: 

Fiist^  Interest  at  the  rate  of  one  and  one-half  (U)  per  cent,  per  quarter 
shall  be  paid  quarterly  upon  the  share  capital  of  this  Association  for  aU 
amounts  invested  at  the  beginning  of  each  financial  quarter. 

Second,  After  paying  the  sum  provided  for  in  the  first  paragraph  of 
this  section,  five  (5)  per  cent,  of  all  remaining  profit  on  the  business  of 
each  quarter  shaU  be  held  as  a  Contingent  or  Sinking  Fund,  until  there 
shaU  have  accumulated  a  sum  equal  to  thirty  (80)  per  cent  in  exceRS  of 
the  Capital  Stock,  actuaUy  paid  in,  after  which  the  accumulation  in  ex- 
cess of  thirty  (80)  per  cent  shall  be  disposed  of  as  directed  by  the  mem- 
bers, a*:  any  quarterly  meating  of  the  Association,  or  a  special  meet- 
ing called  for  that  purposei 

Third,  After  paying  the  sums  provided  for  in  paragraphs  first  and  sec^ 
ond  of  this  section,  two  and  one-half  {2i)  per  cent  of  all  remaining  profit 
on  the  business  of  said  quarter  shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  an  Educa- 
tional Fund,  which  fund  shall  be  disposed  of  by  the  Board  of  Trustees^ 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  members,  at  any  regular  quarterly  meeting 
of  the  Association,  or  at  any  special  meeting  called  for  that  purpose. 

Fourth,  After  paying  the  sums  provided  in  paragraphs  1,  2,  and  8  of 
this  section,  if  the  remaining  profit  of  the  business  of  any  quarter  shall 
be  sufficient  to  pay  a  dividend  of  one  or  more  full  per  cent,  upon  the  full 
amount  paid  as  wages  during  the  quarter,  and  the  fuU  amount  of  sales 
for  the  quarter,  such  dividend  shaU  be  paid.  In  the  adjustment  of  the 
dividend  on  sales  the  non-member  shaU  receive  one-half  (i)  the  rate  of 
dividend  paid  to  members.  Any  amount  of  undivided  profit  on  the  busi- 
ness of  each  quarter  shall  be  carried  forward  to  the  credit  of  the  business 
of  the  next  financial  quarter. 

The  chief  features  of  this  association  are  cheap  rates^  and 
so  far  as  can  be  known,  absolutely  pure  goods—both  impor- 
tant desideratums. 
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FRUIT-GROWERS'  UNION  AND  CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETY. 

This  organization^  of  Hammonton,  N.  J.,  is  one  of  the  old- 
est in  that  State.  It  was  first  organized  in  1867  and  then  re- 
organized in  1884  under  the  new  co-operative  laws  of  the 
State.  It  is  the  owner  of  real  estate,  warehouses,  etc.,  and 
is  a  stable  institution,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  peculiar  in 
the  country.  Its  members  are  growers  and  shippers  of 
fruits,  and  have  agents  in  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Newark,  Pittsburg  and  elsewhere.  During  the  fruit  season 
these  agents  report  by  telegraph  the  state  of  the  market,  the 
probable  quantity  and  quality  wanted  for  the  next  day,  how 
the  previous  day's  shipments  sold,  etc. 

This  and  other  information  concerning  weather,  trains, 
holidays  and  prices,  is  published  in  the  Union  Daily  Bul- 
letin, the  official  organ  of  the  association.  Toung  men  on 
bicycles  or  horses  deliver  each  issue  of  the  Bulletin  prompt- 
ly to  members,  so  that  all,  near  and  remote,  large  and  small, 
reap  the  same  advantages  in  freight-rates,  commissions  and 
favorable  markets. 

The  co-operative  store  of  the  association  is  a  more  recent 
venture,  but  it  is  popular  and  successful.  Z.  U.  Matthews, 
secretary,  tells  how  the  association  raised  funds  to  start  the 
store  thus: 

We  require  our  commission  merchants  to  pay  2  per  cent  on  all  gross 
sales  of  our  members  into  the  treasury  of  the  society.  We  ship  at  released 
rates,  taking  the  risk  ourselves,  aud  thus  get  considerable  from  the  rail- 
road company  into  our  treasury.  In  this  way  we  saved  enough  to  start  our 
store  in  good  shape. 

Many  of  our  members  were  afraid  of  the  store  at  first,  but  it  is  prov- 
ing a  fine  success.  Our  business  is  increasing  all  the  time.  We  keep  a  f  uU 
stock  of  groceries,  tinware,  hardware,  boots,  shoes,  feed,  flour,  coal,  and 
all  kinds  of  farming  implements,  and  will  keep  a  full  line  of  dry  goods 
soon. 

The  last  annual  report  of  the  association  (1886)  declares: 
The  benefits  of  patronizing  a  co-operative  store,  we  sum  up,  are  honest 
weight,  good  goods  at  reasonable  prices,  and  no  extravagant  profits.  It 
is  your  store;  you  own  it,  and  get  aU  the  profits  accruing  from  the  busi- 
ness. If  there  is  anything  you  want  which  is  not  on  hand,  you  have  the 
right  to  ask  the  manager  to  obtain  it  for  you,  without  asking  any  special 
favor.    He  is  there  to  serve  you  and  your  interest 
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One  of  our  members  kept  an  account  of  his  purchases  for  one  month, 
at  one  of  our  best  stores.  He  kept  himself  posted  on  the  prices  at  the 
Union  store,  and  figured  up  the  difference.  At  the  end  of  the  month  he 
found  he  would  have  saved  20  per  cent,  on  his  purchases  had  he  patron- 
ized his  own  store.  He  then  borrowed  money,  and  has  since  made  all  his 
purchases  there. 

While  the  percentage  on  gross  sales  is  not  large  for  reasons  already 
given,  yet  we  find  that  the  money  invested  in  our  business  has  earned 
over  80  per  cent  during  the  year.    We  call  that  a  handsome  interest. 

In  this  association  each  member  has  one  vote;  voting  by 
proxy  is  not  allowed.  On  all  shares  6  per  cent,  interest  is 
paid,  and  profits  are  divided  annually  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors, patrons  owning  no  stock  receiving  one-half  as  much 
as  members  who  are  shareholders. 

TRENTON  CO-OPERATIVB  SOCIETY. 

This  association  began  operation  on  May  9, 1885,  and  up 
to  March  31,  1886,  had  done  a  cash  business  of  $23,429.16. 

It  is  managed  on  terms  very  favorable  to  persons  of 
limited  means.  Benj.  Holland,  secretary,  says,  in  his  first 
report: 

Our  By-laws  provide  an  easy  way  for  even  the  poorest  and  most  hum- 
ble citizen  Co  avail  himself  of  its  advantagea  By  the  payment  of  twenty- 
five  cents,  and  subscribing  for  one  share,  the  par  value  of  which  is  $5.00, 
which  may  be  paid  in  instaUments  of  fifty  cents  per  week,  you  avaU 
yourself  of  every  advantage  that  the  millionaire,  if  he  should  associate 
with  us,  can  secure. 

As  to  the  financial  success  of  the  venture,  he  also  says: 

The  statement  herewith  submitted  shows  a  net  earning  of  $1,473.70 
within  a  period  of  less  than  eight  months,  which  has  been  divided  to 
members  and  other  customers  trading  at  the  store,  as  follows:  On  the 
1st  of  October,  after  carrying  to  the  sinkin  g  fund  5  per  cent,  of  the  net 
profits,  discounting  the  cost  of  fixtures  an  d  organization  at  the  rate  of  10 
per  cent,  per  annum,  2^  per  cent,  for  educational  purposes,  or  propaganda, 
interest  on  capital  at  legal  rates,  we  returned  to  each  member  a  dividend 
of  seven  per  cent  on  their  purchases  and  3^  per  cent  to  non-  members  who 
had  purchased  any  amount  at  the  store  during  the  term.  For  the  quarter 
ending  Dec.  31st,  after  making  the  same  provision  for  the  various  .funds, 
we  are  able  to  return  to  members  8  per  cent. ,  and  to  non-members  4 
per  cent  on  every  dollar's  worth  they  have  purchased.  When  it  is  oon- 
ddei^d  that  our  membership  numbers  but  198,  many  of  whcnn  are  not 
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heads  of  families,  and  that  we  have  not  utilized  more  than  one-fourth  our 
capacity  in  the  store  we  now  occupy,  it  may  readily  be  seen  that  when 
our  membership  shiUl  increase  to  1,000  families  the  per  cent  expense 
will  be  much  less  and  the  dividends  on  purchases  correspondingly 
increased. 

Since  the  foregoing  report  was  published^  the  business  of 
Mr.  Holland's  society  has  grown  and  strengthened  in  every 
way,  and  has  become,  beyond  reasonable  doubts,  a  perman- 
ent institution. 

TRBNTOK  POTTERY  DECORATORS. 

The  pottery  decorators  of  Trenton  have  raised  $10,000 
besides  purchasing  a  site  for  a  co-operative  decorating 
works.  They  will  proceed  to  business  as  soon  as  a  proper 
manager  shall  have  been  secured,  and  expect  to  be  success- 
ful, as  the  profits  on  their  work  are  very  large. 

PHCENIXVILLE  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION. 

At  Phoenixville,  Chester  county.  Pa.,  is  an  association 
whose  business  for  the  year  1885  amounted  to  $17,880,  of 
which  sum  $12,620  was  from  the  sale  of  groceries,  etc.,  and 
♦5,260  from  coal  sold  during  fourteen  weeks,  to  January  2, 
1886.  The  net  profits  remaining  after  paying  6  per  cent,  in- 
terest on  the  share  capital,  deducting  cost  of^distributions, 
rent,  insurance,  10  per  cent,  for  depreciation  of  fixtures,  and 
5  per  cent,  for  sinking  fimd,  amounted  to  over  $400,  which 
has  been  distributed  to  the  customers  of  the  store  in  the 
shape  of  dividends  on  their  respective  purchases,  the  rate 
for  the  last  quarter  being  7  per  cent,  to  non-members.  Coal 
is  sold  at  a  reduction  in  price  of  $1.10  per  ton  from  prevail-' 
ing  rates.  The  association  claims  an  annual  saving  to  the 
people  of  that  town,  by  reason  of  its  existence  and  opera- 
tions, of  $15,000  on  coal  alone,  and  as  much  more  on  gro- 
ceries. 

This  is  a  large  sum  for  a  little  burg  like  Phoenixville. 

CO-OPERATION  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

In  *  Philadelphia  a  distributive  co-operative  store  was 
started  a  few  years  ago  which  has  grown  into  eight  sep- 
arate establishments  doing  a  business  of  a  quarter  of  a 
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million  dollars  annually.  The  affairs  of  the  concern  have 
been  carefully  and  shrewdly  managed,  if  results  are 
accepted  as  evidence.  The  co-operative  building  associa- 
tions of  Philadelphia  are  also  extremely  successful  finan- 
cially and  a  means  of  erecting  thousands  of  comfortable 
homes. 

IN  CALIFORNIA. 

In  California,  co-operation,  according  to  Commissioner 
John  S.  Enos,  has  lost  standing,  the  associations  formerly 
existing  in  that  state  having  become  joint^tock  concerns, 
or  the  property  of  private  individuals. 

niSTRIBUTIVB  CO-OPBRATION  AT  BUFFALO. 

The  Buffalo  Pioneer  Co-operative  Society  is  just  starting 
in  business.  A  few  paragpraphs  from  the  constitution  will 
suffice  to  show  its  methods  : 

The  capital  stock  of  this  Society  shaU  be  $10,000,  which  shaU  be  2,000 
shares  at  $5.00  each. 

Members  shall  not  be  permitted  to  hold  more  than  five  shares,  which 
shall  not  be  transferable,  unless  by  first  notifying  the  Board  of  Directors, 
and  under  no  considerations  shaU  they  be  transferable  to  those  holding 
the  full  amount  of  shares. 

Persons  wishing  to  become  members  must  apply  to  the  Secretary  or 
other  officers  appointed;  must  state  their  name,  residence,  and  occupa- 
tion; must  also  at  the  time  of  application  sign  a  declaration  stating  their 
willingness  to  abide  by  the  rules,  and  pay  a  deposit  of  60c.  entrance  fee. 

No  person  shall  continue  to  be  a  member  of  the  Society  who  does  not 
purchase  from  the  Society  to  the  amount  of  at  least  $25  per  annum. 

Any  regularly  Incorporated  Society  may  become  a  nlember  of  the 
Society  on  application  to  the  Board  of  Directors  and  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  members  in  manner  herein  provided  for  individual  members. 

The  business  of  the  Society  shall  be  conducted  solely  on  a  cash  basis. 

At  the  time  of  securing  this  information^  the  Buffalo 
society  was  composed  of  about  200  members. 

DISTRIBUTIVE  STORE  AT  STRBATOR. 

John  H.  Shay,  president  of  the  co-operative  store  at 
Streator,  IlL,  writes  as  follows: 

A  co-operative  store  is  no  longer  an  experiment  in  Streator,  but  is  an 
accomplished  fact 
Our  plan  is  current  rates  and  dividends,  exclusively  for  cash,  except 
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that  a  stockholder  may  deposit  his  certificate  and  draw  out  in  goods  four* 
fifths  of  its  face  value.  He  must  redeem  in  thirty  days,  or  his  stock  may 
be  forfeited. 

Our  sales  during  the  first  month  averaged  about  $70  per  day;  second 
month,  about  $85  per  day;  third  month,  about  $90  per  day;  and  for  the 
present,  or  fourth  month,  about  $99  per  day. 

We  have  500  shares  of  $10  each,  owned  by  about  850  persons,  no  one 
being  permitted  to  own  above  five  shares. 

TALE  CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETY. 

A  peculiar  yet  popular  and  practical  form  of  co-opera- 
tion  is  practiced  by  the  students  and  professors  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, at  New  Haven,  Conn.  An  organization  of  these 
persons  was  effected  in  March,  1885,  under  the  title  of  Yale 
Co-operative  Society,  by  the  payment  of  $2  each  per  year  in 
advance. 

Each  member  has  a  numbered  card  containing  his  signa- 
ture, on  presentation  of  which  he  is  entitled  to  trade  with 
any  merchant  with  whom  the  society  has  a  contract,  at  the 
discount  mentioned  in  that  contract  from  regular  rates. 

The  merchants  who  contract  with  the  society  are  called 
"  The  Associate  Tradesmen,"  and  they  are  expected  to  keep 
books  in  which  members  of  the  society  write  their  signa- 
tures and  the  number  of  their  cards,  so  there  shall  be  no 
frauds. 

Thomas  Penney,  superintendent,  thus  describes  the  oper- 
ations of  the  organization  and  the  causes  that  brought  it 
into  life: 

It  was  felt  by  the  students  generally  that  exorbitant  prices  were  asked 
by  city  merchants  for  their  goods.  The  merchants  claimed  they  had  to 
make  good  their  bad  debts  and  so  on,  and  therefore  were  obliged  to  ask 
higher  prices  than  if  they  received  cash  down.  About  four  hundred  men 
agreed  to  form  a  society  and  trade  with  certain  merchants  on  a  cash  basis 
for  a  liberal  discount  from  their  regtUar  retail  prices.  A  board  of  direc- 
tors was  chosen  from  tha  different  departments  of  the  university  with  a 
member  of  the  faculty  as  president  A  superintendent  and  assistant  were 
appointed  from  the  students.  We  have  a  store  on  the  college  grounds 
where  we  keep  the  most  necessary  things,  such  as  stationery,  text-books 
etc  We  have  a  telephone  free  to  members  and  a  messenger  always  on 
hand. 
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We  have  made  contracts  with  merchants  representing  ererj  department 
of  trade  which  deals  in  students'  supplies.  Our  contract  binds  the  mer- 
chant to  give  the  members  the  agreed  discount  from  his  regular  retail 
prices.  In  every  case  of  infringement  of  this  agreement  he  forfeits  $100. 
However,  thus  far  we  have  had  no  trouble  in  that  direction.  The  organ- 
ization of  this  society  has  been  of  immense  advantage  to  college  men  both 
directly  and  indirectly.  It  not  only  has  given  them  the  advantage  of 
reduced  prices  from  Associated  Tradesmen,  but  it  has  excited  a  more  lively 
competition  among  those  who  are  not  associated  and  thereby  has  caused  a 
general  reduction  in  prices.  We  have  now  a  membership  of  nearly  six 
hundred  and  expect  a  larger  number  next  year. 

If  the  students  of  the  Wisconsin  University  wish  to  form  a 
similar  association^  they  will  find  instructive  information  in 
the  last  circular  of  the  Yale  Society,  from  which  the  following 
extracts  are  taken: 

There  are,  including  the  faculty  and  all  departments,  1,185  persons  con- 
nected with  the  University  who  may  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  Co-oper- 
ative Society.  If  one-half  of  these  join  the  society,  all  goods  at  the  store 
can  be  sold  at  cost  Members  owe  it,  therefore,  to  the  society  and  to  their 
own  interests  to  urge  others  to  join,  and  not  to  help  to  the  benefits  of 
membership  persons  who  have  not  paid  the  membership  fee. 

Any  serious  suggestions  as  to  the  present  methods  of  the  society,  or  the 
X>os8ibiiities  for  its  further  usefulness,  by  word  of  mouth  or  in  writing,  to 
the  superintendent  or  to  any  of  the  board  of  managers  will  be  gladly 
received,  and,  if  practicable,  carried  out. 

The  advantages  which  the  members  receive  may  be  enumerated  as 
follows: 

L  Reductions  on  purchases  made  from  the  Associated  Tradesmen  of 
the  city. 

From  statistical  returns  from  about  two-thirds  of  all  the  members,  we 
are  able  to  give  the  following  figures,  made  on  a  basis  of  fair  estimate, 
which  do  not  take  into  account  the  reductions  made  at  the  co-operktive 
store. 

Average  length  of  membership  (out  of  a  possible  seven  months^  5.7  months. 

Average  actual  savings $10  89 

Average  saving  on  a  basis  of  seven  months*  membership  ....  13  89 

Greatest  individual  savings  specified 85  00 

Number  of  individuals  saving  more  than  $80 5 

u        *(  <<  ((  ((        t(      25  12 

"        **            "               **            •*        **      20................  21 

•*        '*            "                **            "        **      15 58 

less  than    2 5 

Total  actual  saving  specified 2, 841  85 

Estimated  saving  on  basis  of  seven  months'  membership 2, 879  86 

Total  estimated  saving,;at  same  rate,  by  largest  possible  mem- 
bership (1,485; 16,250  64 
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As  specific  examples  of  savings  ia  such  porchases,  witness: 

Coat  to  ordinary 
purchaser. 

Student's  lamp $4  50 

Shoes  5  50 

Hat 5  00 

Gloves     2  00 

Laundry  bill 6  00 

Gas  fixture 10  00 

Skates 4  00 

Rubber  coat 6  00 

Pacb's  groups 1  75 

Carpet  15  00 

Barber,  one  month 2  05 

Sheet  music 1  00 

U.    Reductions  in  prices  of  purchases  made  at  co-operative  store,  where 

all  goods  are  sold  at  a  very  slight  advance  on  actual  wholesale  cost.    (The 

cost  of  membership  ticket  is  generally  saved  several  times  over  on  these 

purchases  alone.) 

The  following  fig^es  are  fair  samples: 

Redaction  from  ordlnaiy 
retail  price. 

Fine  paper 25to80  per  cent 

Blank  books  and  pads 80  to  40  per  cent. 

Text  books at  lowest  prices. 

Books  (other  than  text  books) 20to85  per  cent. 

Hardware 80  to  40  per  cent. 

RHail  Oo-op. 

price.  price.  Cost. 

Stylographic  pens $100  $0  75  $0  70 

Foixitain  pens 4  00  2  50  2  40 

Coatperton 5  50  4  90  4  90 

Wood,percord 10  50  9  00  8  75 

IIL  General  information  and  convenience,  on  account  of  which  alone 
the  society's  store  deserves  to  receive  the  support  of  the  college.  This 
branch  of  the  society's  business  is  capable  of  a  growth  and  development, 
which  will  in  time,  make  the  store  indispensable  upon  the  campus.  At 
j)re8ent  its  work  includes: 

Ordering  text-books  and  other  articles. 

Distributing  instructor's  tracts. 

Distributing  college  papers. 

Checking  baggage  and  purchasing  tickets. 

Ordering  goods  from  out  of  town. 

Publishing  athletic  notices. 

Giving  general  information  about  college  matters. 

Offering  members  free  use  of  a  telephone,  whereby  carriages  may  be  or- 
'dered;  telegrams  sent;  errand  boys  called;  physicians  summoned,  etc., 
at  any  time  between  8  a.  M.  and  8  P.  ic. 

IV.  Reduction  in  prices  charged  to  students  by  city  merchants  gen- 
•erally. 
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AT  LA  SALLB^  ILLINOIS. 

There  are  two  Co-operative  Associations  at  La  Salle, 
lU. —  Number  1,  and  Zinc  City  Co-operative  Company. 

The  latter  is  composed  entirely  of  the  employes  of  one  cor- 
poration, the  proprietors  of  which  have  made  some  con- 
cessions intended  to  insure  the  success  of  the  experiment. 
The  secretary,  J.  F.  Leahy,  writes  thus: 

On  March  16, 1886,  the  Zino  City  Co-operative  Store  Company  was  or- 
ganized under  state  license,  since  which  time  a  charter  has  been  ob- 
tained. 

About  150  employee  of  the  Matthiessen  &  Hegeler  Zinc  Company  sub- 
scribed 500  shares  at  $10.00  each,  40  per  cent  of  which  was  paid  in.  With 
this  capital  the  nine  directors  purchased  a  general  stock  of  groceries  and 
employed  J.  R  Young  as  manager  of  the  store. 

All  sales  are  made  for  cash,  and  stock  can  therefore  be  renewed  as  fre- 
quently as  desired.  In  order  to  aid  the  men,  the  Zinc  Company  adopted  a 
weekly  pay-day  instead  of  monthly,  as  before.  Sales  amount  to  about 
$1,500  monthly,  which  are  recorded  in  pa8s-*books.  Dividends  are  to  be 
based  on  sales.  Non-subscribers  are  entitled  to  one-half  dividend  on  their 
purchases.  Six  per  cent  annual  interest  is  allowed  on  capital  stock  paid 
in.  Ooods  are  sold  at  market  prices  —  as  low  as  prevail  among  our 
competitors. 

So  far,  our  business  is  fairly  successful;  our  manager  estimates  that  12^ 
per  cent  dividend  may  be  declared  semi-annually. 

The  La  Salle  Co-operative  Society,  sometimes  called 
"Number  1,"  was  started  on  February  11, 1886.  Its  motto  is 
"  The  more  you  eat,  the  more  you  win,"  referring  of 
course  to  food  purchased  of  the  society. 

The  constitution  of  this  association  is  somewhat  more 
liberal  as  to  contracts,  credits,  and  the  like,  than  most  of 
the  others. 

The  managers  are  allowed  to  contract  debts  —  borrow 
money — at  6  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  to  increase  capital 
stock  out  of  the  profits  of  the  business.  Any  debt  con- 
tracted by  the  managers,  is,  by  Article  XXII,  made  binding 
upon  all  members  in  proportion  to  the  stock  held  by  each. 

The  £tssociation  also  deviates  from  the  usual  cash-in-hand 
basis  with  its  patrons,  Article  XVIII  providing  as  follows  : 

All  goods  purchased  by  the  members  shall  be  for  ready  money  as  far  as 
possible,  but  should  any  member  be  at  any  time  so  necessitated  as  to  require 
10— F.  A.  F. 
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trust,  he  shall  he  allowed  to  draw  80  per  cent  on  the  money  he  has  in- 
vested in  the  Society.  The  debt  remains  in  the  books  against  him  two 
months  or  more;  at  the  time  of  auditing  the  accounts  he  shall  have  6  per 
cent  deducted  from  his  share  of  interest  and  profits  on  purchases,  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  credit  he  has  had,  and  the  other  remaining  interest 
and  profits  go  towards  reducing  the  debt  he  has  incurred. 

Provision  is  also  made  for  members  in  distress,  as  follows: 

A  member  being  in  distress  may  withdraw  any  sum  he  may  have  in  the 
funds  of  the  Society  at  the  discretion  of  the  committee  of  management, 
and  should  any  member  remove  four  miles  from  the  place  where  the 
business  of  the  Society  is  transacted,  and  he  is  desirous  to  withdraw  his 
share  or  shares  from  the  Society,  he  may  do  so  by  giving  one  month's 
notice  to  the  committee  of  ^management.  Having  obtain^  their  sanction, 
he  shall  take  the  value  of  his  share  or  shares  in  goods,  or  he  may  be  paid 
in  cash  by  allowing  5  per  cent,  discount. 

Notwithstanding  its  liberal  provisions,  this  association 
has  been  very  successful.  Manager  J,  G.  Smith  writes 
that  they  delared  and  paid  a  net  dividend  of  15  per  cent,  on 
their  first  quarter's  business.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that 
the  very  liberality  which  in  theory  is  deemed  dangerous, 
has  contributed  to  the  success  just  noted. 

THE  NEW  HAVEN  WIRE  COMPANY. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  mention  an  instance 
to  illustrate  several  cases  discovered  where  co-operation, 
or  profit-sharing,  was  defeated  by  the  men. 

In  December,  1885,  the  New  Haven  Wire  Company  sent  a 
circular  to  their  workmen,  offering  to  grant  to  them  one- 
quarter  of  all  the  profits,  after  paying  6  per  cent,  to  the 
capital  employed  in  the  business. 

The  company  guaranteed  that  there  should  be  no  reduction 
in  fence  wire  at  least;  stated  that  the  outlook  for  fair  profits 
during  the  proposed  profit-sharing  period  was  good,  and 
that  they  "  hoped  to  furnish  every  man  with  steady  work  at 
fair  wages,  and  to  make  no  discharge  except  for  good 
cause." 

The  men  gave  little  or  no  heed  to  the  proposition,  owing, 
this  Bureau  is  informed,  to  the  adverse  influence  exerted  by 
eome  leaders  of  the  union,  to  which  many  of  them  belonged. 
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In  a  letter  written  six  months  after  the  proposition  was 
made,  Secretary  S.  A.  Galpin^  said: 

We  are  sorry  to  say  that  so  far  as  we  can  determiae,  the  scheme  failed 
to  attract  the  interest  and  attention  which  seemed  to  us  necessary  before 
it  could  be  successfully  started;  and  since  that  time  nothing  has  been  done 
to  work  out  the  details  of  the  plan,  or  to  follow  the  matter  further. 

We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  excessive  ill-feeling  and  dis- 
trust which  all  classes  of  laborers  seem  to  hold  now  towards  their 
employers,  has  destroyed  the  mutual  confidence  upon  which  alone  any 
such  arrangement  might  be  satisfactorily  begun  and  maintained.  The 
question  with  us  now  is  whether  a  restoration  of  the  old  confidence  is  at 
all  possible,  and  if  so,  whether  it  would  be  reached  earlier  and  better  by  a 
renewed  effort  at  co-operation,  or  by  an  attitude  of  independence  on  the 
part  of  employers. 

There  would  seem  to  be  an  instructive  lesson  in  the  fore- 
going paragraphs.  This  failure  to  establish  a  scheme  of 
profit-sharing  with  employes  in  addition  to  their  regular 
wages,  was  certainly  not  due  to  the  proprietors;  and 
the  truth  is,  that  in  many  cases  where  unsatisfactory 
conditions  are  complained  of,  the  causes  are  chargeable  as 
much  to  labor  as  to  employers  of  it. 

Capital  is  shrewd  and  alert,  ever  eager  to  do  that  which 
is  for  its  best  interest;  labor  should  adopt  the  same  course. 
It  is,  beyond  debate,  for  the  best  interest  of  both  to  come  to- 
gether upon  pleasant  terms  and  make  all  arrangements  in 
a  spirit  of  friendliness.  Capital,  with  all  its  faults,  is 
generally  willing  to  do  this;  but  labor,  led  by  one  or  two 
professional  disturbers,  too  often  adopts  the  policy  of  rule  or 
ruin. 

CO  OPERATIVE  FOUNDRY  COMPANY,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

The  largest  and  oldest  co-operative  institution  reporting 
to  this  Bureau,  is  that  known  as  the  Rochester  Co-operative 
Stove  Works,  legal  title  as  above  written. 

A  letter  from  E.  W.  Peck,  secretary  of  the  corporation,  as 
follows,  contains  some  points  worthy  of  the  earnest  consid- 
eration of  all  promoters  of  ideal  co-operation: 

We  started  in  1867,  hoping  to  find  in  co-operation  a  panacea  for  the 
troubles  occasioned  by  the  never-ending  strife  between  employer  and  em- 
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ploye.  In  this  we  were  disappointed,  though  financially  we  have'  pros- 
pered. 

The  concern  is  already  a  power  among  manufacturers,  making,  perhaps, 
the  finest  line  of  stoves  in  the  world,  employing  between  tvo  and  three 
hundred  men  in  Rochester,  and  working  other  founderies  in  Buffalo, 
Quakertown,  Pittston,  Peekskill  and  elsewhere. 

The  stock  has  always  paid  a  dividend,  sometimes  over  40  per  cent,  net 
annually. 

There  are  also  about  the  same  number  of  stockholders  as  formerly,  but 
now  more  of  them  are  outsiders  than  employes. 

The  not  insurmountable  difficulties  are  the  tendency  to  sell  stock  as  soon 
as  it  becomes  of  value;  ordinary  desire  for  office  and  consequent  insubor- 
dination. 

The  insurmountable  difficulty  u  the  fact  that  the  trades  unions  have  the 
same  grip  on  employee  who  are  stockholders  in  co-operative  concerns  as 
on  others,  and  such  employes,  in  the  event  of  disagreement  as  to  wages, 
non-unionism,  etc.,  are  as  desirous  of  overthrowing  the  institution  as 
those  outside  the  corporation. 

In  proof  of  this  assertion,  witness  our  three  and  a  half  months'  strike 
last  year,  culminating  in  riot,  blood,  and  imprisonment 

Organisation  of  labor  is  all  right  up  to  a  certain  extent,  but  in  a  co-op- 
erative concern  the  only  union  should  be  local,  one  in  the  shop,  having  as 
its  last  resort,  arbitration.  But  the  men  prefer  to  listen  to  oustide  dis- 
turbers. 

This  year  is  an  exception,  however,  as  the  management  insisted  on  a 
signed  contract  which  is  as  a  treaty  of  peace.  It  runs  for  only  one  year, 
however,  and  probably  will  not  be  readily  renewed.  The  **  Union"  does 
not  approve  it 

To  be  a  little  more  particular  than  the  foregoing  letter,  it 
may  be  stated  that  this  co-operative  association  is  composed 
of  fifty- two  stockholders,  of  -whom  twenty-nine  are  regu- 
larly employed  at  the  Rochester  branch.  Twenty-three 
stockholders,  therefore,  find  no  employment,  while  200 
who  are  not  stockholderft,  are  hired  outright  at  Rochester, 
and  from  100  to  125  are  similarly  engaged  at  Buffalo,  Pitts- 
ton,  and  Peekskill  by  the  same  company.  Both  classes  of 
workmen  receive  the  same  wages. 

These  facts  prove  that  many  co-operators,  as  the  forego- 
ing letter  says«  can  not  resist  the  temptation  to  sell  their 
stock  whenever  it  reaches  or  goes  above  par. 

The  experience  of  the  Rochester  concern,  which  has  been 
in  operation  for  almost  twenty  years,  is  certainly  valuable. 
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Mr.  Peck's  letter  teaches  that  financial  success  is  not  sure  to 
bring  contentment  to  the  co-operative  workman;  that  a  40- 
per  cent,  dividend  works  no  changes  in  the  natural  quali- 
ties and  tendencies  of  human  nature — does  not  annihilate 
ambition  to  hold  oflBce,  to  *'  run  things,"  nor  do  away  with 
jealously  and  duplicity. 

Nevertheless,  the  chief  trouble  does  not  seem  in  this 
case  to  arise  among  the  co-operators  themselves,  but  from 
the  influence  and  interference  of  unions,  to  which  their 
men  belong,  or  to  which  their  own  local  union  is  subordin- 
ate. The  New  Haven  Wire  Company,  E.  P.  Allis  &  Com- 
pany, and  the  Hoffman  &  Billings  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany met  the  same  obstacles. 

Those  unions  which  are  determined  to  control  every  shop 
and  factory  in  which  their  members  find  employment,  look 
with  disfavor  upon  any  scheme  of  co-operation  or  profit- 
sharing  which  includes  both  employer  and  employe,  believ- 
ing that  their  influence  and  power  over  those  establishments 
will  be  at  an  end  whenever  such  a  form  of  co-operation 
shall  be  adopted. 

It  is  therefore  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  in  any  case  here- 
after where  workmen  desirous  of  bettering  their  condition 
are  compelled  to  choose  between  the  mandates  of  a  union 
and  the  offer  of  more  favorable  wages  or  more  friendly  re- 
lations with  employers,  they  will  promptly  decide  against 
the  union.  The  theory  is  that  unions  are  beneficial;  when- 
ever, therefore,  in  practical  experience  they  prevent  profit- 
sharing,  or  an  increase  of  wages,  or  promote  strife  between 
employer  and  employe,  and  damage  business,  or  prevent  a 
workman  from  earning  his  livelihood,  they  are  not  bene- 
ficial, and  should  be  forthwith  reformed  or  abandoned. 

These  are  plain  words,  but  they  are  not  the  sentiments  of 
a  chronic  hater  of  unionism.  They  are  rather  those  of  a 
friend  to  proper  labor  organizations— the  solid  truth  spoken 
by  one  who  learned  his  trade  by  lamp-light,  while  working 
for  his  board  in  order  to  attend  school  and  obtain  something 
of  an  education. 
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PLYMOUTH  ROCK  CO-OPERATIVE  CASH  COMPANY. 

It  would  be  highly  disappointing,  if  not  wholly  improper,, 
if  a  co-operative  concern  named  like  this  and  located  in 
Plymouth,  Mass.,  should  be  unsuccessful. 

Perhaps  no  better  description  of  it  is  required  than  is  con- 
veyed in  a  letter  of  the  treasurer,  H.  M.  Saunders,  who  says: 

Our  company  is  composed  of  about  eighty  stockholders,  holding  from 
one  to  ten  shares  each  —  not  confined  to  any  particular  class  —  who  com- 
bine together  to  get  their  groceries  at  a  reasonable  price;  also  get  pure 
goods. 

We  are  now  on  our  tenth  year  of  prosperity.  The  first  two  years  we 
added  the  earning?  (after  paying  expenses  and  a  small  dividend  to  stock* 
holders)  to  our  assets.  Since  then  we  have  paid  to  customers  a  dividend 
of  six  per  cent,  and  to  stockholders  four  per  cent  semi-annually. 

We  are  not  incorporated,  neither  are  we  connected  with  any  other  com- 
pany. We  buy  and  sell  for  cash  only.  The  par  value  of  shares  has  been 
raised  to  fifteen  dollars.  Our  business  has  been  very  successful,  as  you 
will  see  by  the  foregoing  statement  of  dividends.  Our  sales  last  year 
were  $42,951,  and  for  the  six  months  ended  July  t,  1886,  |31,344.  The  last 
six  months  of  the  year  afford  a  little  the  best  trade. 

Article  XVI  of  the  origfinal  constitution  forbade  any  "em- 
ploye of  the  company  "  holding  "  any  oflSce  whatever;"  but 
recently  that  was  stricken  out. 

Article  IX  declares  that  all  transactions  "  shall  be  for  cash 
only;"  Article X, that  ''no  member  shall  hold  more  than  ten 
shares  "  of  stock,  and  Article  XV,  that  at  "  all  meetings  of 
the  company  each  member  shall  have  one  vote  only,  with- 
out regard  to  the  number  of  shares  held  by  him." 

These  three  provisions,  with  reasonably  good  and  honest 
management,  will  render  any  co-operative  distributive  en- 
terprise successful. 

CLEVELAND  CO-OPERATIVE  STOVE  COMPANY. 

Here  we  come  upon  another  concern  whose  history  tends- 
to  prove  that  in  large  co-operative  enterprises  at  least,  the 
tendency — and  perhaps  it  is  an  inevitable  tendency  —  is 
towards  the  centralization  of  business  and  capital  in  tho 
hands  of  the  most  able,  influential  and  experienced  stock- 
holders. 
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The  Cleveland  Co-operative  Stove  Company  was  formed  in 
1867,  but  now  the  secretary  says  it  differs  but  little  from  the 
general  run  of  joint-stock  companies.  Shares  are  $100  each 
held  by  75  persons  to  the  par  value  of  $500,000,  quite  a  num- 
ber of  whom,  however,  are  employed  as  artisans  in  the 
foundry.  Dividends,  which  have  ranged  from  5  up  to  50  per 
cent.,  are  declared  on  stock  only  —  nothing  goes  to  laborers 
as  such,  except  wages. 

Employes  all  belong  to  labor  unions,  whether  stock- 
holders or  not.  Shares,  not  shareholders,  vote  in  choosing 
o£Bcers  and  fixing  the  policy  of  the  company.  Herein  lies 
the  path  to  concentration  of  capital  and  management  in  the 
hands  of  the  more  able  and  thrifty,  proving  anew  the  old 
doctrine  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  at  least  the  survival  of 
the  shrewdest  and  thriftiest. 

As  deposed  by  the  secretary  of  the  Rochester  Co-operative 
Foundry  Company,  those  workmen  who  have  not  the  will 
or  the  faculty  to  save  from  their  earnings,  are  almost  cer- 
tain to  sell  their  stock  whenever  it  reaches  a  sti  ff  value, 
and  probably  this  will  be  true  forever. 

PROVIDENCE  INDUSTRIAL  CO  OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION. 

This  association,  located  at  No  5  Putnam  street.  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  is  apparrently  reaching  a  firm  basis.  It  was 
started  in  December,  1884,  with  shares  at  $1.00  each,  which 
in  June,  1886,  were  increased  to  $5.00.  The  members  number 
52  and  their  capital  paid  in  amounts  to  $852. 

The  business  of  the  concern  —  dealing  in  groceries,  meat, 
etc. —  was  carried  on  under  the  credit  system  up  to  July  1, 
1886,  but  with  somewhat  unsatisfactory  results.  On  the 
latter  date  the  cash  basis  was  adopted,  managed  on  the 
English  check  system,  heretofore  explained. 

Bernard  J.  Murray,  the  manager,  says  stockholders  and 
employes,  the  latter  Knights  of  Labor,  are  now  satisfied, 
ani  that  on  October  1,1886,  and  every  three  months  there- 
after, dividends  will  be  declared  on  stock  and  purchases. 
The  weekly  sales  average  $250. 

"  The  association  was  started  "  says  Mr.  Murray,  *'  for  the 
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purpose  of  bettering  the  material  condition  of  those  who 
labor^  and  I  think  we  shall  do  it." 

NESHANNOCK  CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETY. 

At  Neshannock,  amidst  the  mines  of  Mercer  county.  Pa.,  a 
co-operative  general  store  was  opened  in  1872,  whose  aver- 
age sales  have  been  $31,847  per  year. 

The  society  is  composed  of  eighty-six  members  with  1,426 
shares  of  stock  at  $5  per  share. 

The  average  dividend  on  purchases  has  been  9i  per  cent. 
— full  dividends  to  members;  one-half  dividends  to  non- 
members. 

''The  store,"  writes  John  Richards,  secretary,  "has  been 
successful  beyond  expectation."  He  further  says:  ''You 
will  see  that  our  society  is  on  the  decline.  The  reason  is 
this:  when  we  started  co-operation  there  were  about  750 
families  in  our  vicinity;  now  there  are  scarcely  over  100 
families.  The  work  here  is  mining  coal,  which  mineral  is 
nearly  exhausted." 

Article  V  of  the  constitution  provides: 

Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this  society  by  paying  an  entrance 
fee  of  fifty  cents,  signing  the  constitution  and  by-laws,  and  purchasing  five 
shares  of  stock,  which  shaU  be  paid  up  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  one  dol- 
lar per  month  in  advance;  but  no  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  vote  until 
be  or  she  has  paid  for  one  share. 

And  Article  XIII  says  that  "any  member  failing  to  com- 
ply with  Article  V  of  the  constitution  will  only  receive  non- 
member's  dividends  and  in  no  case  can  members  draw 
either  dividend  or  interest  until  he  or  she  has  fully  paid  for 
five  shares;  but  the  same  will  be  credited  to  their  account 
as  stock." 

Many  persons  subscribed  for  shares,  but  were  unable  to 
pay  for  them  as  required;  hence  the  apparent  anomaly  of 
eighty-six  members  and  1,426  shares— eighty-six  paid  up  as 
required  and  continue  to  receive  full  benefits,  while  others 
failed. 
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SILVER  LAKE  CO-OPERATIVE  STORE  COMPANY. 

This  association,  though  not  extensive,  is  very  successful. 
A  clear  and  suflSciently  full  description  of  its  workings  is 
given  by  Henry  B.  Maglathlin,  as  follows: 

1.  Oar  association  is  located  in  the  town  of  EZingston,  Masa,  and  is 
named  *<The  Co-operative  Store  Company."  Its  postoffice  address  is  SU- 
▼er  Lake,  Mass. 

2.  It  was  organized  under  the  auspices  of  the  Order  of  the  Sovereigns 
of  Industry  in  1875,  and  was  incorporated  under  the  general  laws  of  Mass- 
achusetts in  1877. 

8.     The  number  of  members  at  this  time  is  forty-two. 

4.  The  number  of  shares  is  863,  and  the  size  $5  each. 

5.  The  business  is  to  deal  in  such  merchandise  as  is  usually  kept  in 
country  stores. 

6.  The  method  is  that  of  the  Rochdale  plan  of  buying  and  selling  pure 
goods  at  fair  market  prices,  paying  a  fixed  rate  of  interest  on  the  shares  of 
capital  stock,  reserving  not  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  net  profits  for  a 
contingent  fund,  and  dividing  the  balance  among  the  patrons  in  propor- 
tion to  their  purchases. 

7.  The  hours  of  salesmen,  exclusive  of  meals,  are  about  ten  hours. 

8.  Among  the  members  at  present  there  are  some  Union  men  and 
some  Ejiights  of  Labor. 

9.  The  association  has  never  failed  to  pay  from  6  to  8  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  stock,  and  to  declare  from  1  to  4  per  cent  to  patrons  on  their  pur- 
chases. 

10.  The  adventure  has  been  a  success  from  the  first  —  beginning  with 
only  $460  capital  in  a  sparsely  populated  locality,  the  business  has  nearly 
doubled  in  a  few  years,  and  the  capital  has  grown  to  $1,800,  with  a  con- 
tingent fund  of  $529,  and  a  ready  cash  means  of  more  than  $1,000.  The 
entire  savings  to  shareholders  and  patrons  has  been  not  less  than  $8,000. 

11.  The  tenacity  with  which  our  stockholders  hold  on  to  their  shares 
is  ample  evidence  of  their  satisfaction. 

13.  The  society  was  formed  as  an  experiment  in  co-operation  —  to  in- 
sure to  the  consumer  pure  goods  and  honest  prices,  and  to  create  capital 
by  saving  from  spendings,  what  have  been,  under  the  common  system  of 
competion  and  credit,  absorbed  by  middlemen. 

18.     The  present^  aggregate  of  our  yearly  business  is  about  $12,000. 

14  We  have  no  branch  of  business,  although  the  aggregate  of  savings 
would  go  a  good  ways  towards  establishing  one. 
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"THE   PEOPLE." 

At  Providence  is  a  weekly  newspaper  called  The  People^ 
published  by  the  Rhode  Island  Co-operative  Printing  and 
Publishing  Company.  It  is  not  quite  a  year  old  yet,  but  it 
"  is  a  success  in  every  sense,"  says  Manager  Robert  Grieve. 
He  also  admits  that  the  only  really  co-operative  feature  of 
the  society  is  that  '*  each  shareholder  has  one  vote,  and  only 
one." 

Shares,  therefore,  are  valuable  as  financial  investments, 
not  as  a  means  of  controlling  the  newspaper  or  using  it  to 
subserve  personal  ends. 

At  present  the  company  is  composed  of  260  members; 
shares  $5  each.  In  the  printing  room  the  employes  are  all 
union  men  who  work  ten  hours  for  five  and  one-half  days 
per  week.  All  other  employes,  with  one  exception,  are 
members  of  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

Manager  Grieve  further  says:  "  We  started  The  People 
for  the  purpose  of  aflfording  a  voice  to  labor  and  to  reform 
public  sentiment  in  Rhode  Island.  The  stockholders  appear 
to  be  satisfied,  but  the  workmen  have  not  been  satisfied, 
mainly  because  they  were  unable  to  control  the  paper  as 
much  as  and  in  the  manner  they  desired." 

This  is  the  old  story.  Too  many  workmen  —  the  leaders  — 
hanker  for  power  more  than  shorter  hours  or  any  of  the  ab- 
stract principles  about  which  there  is  so  loud  a  noise. 

farmers'  and  mechanics'  trading  company. 

At  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  is  a  co-operative  grocery  store 
which  has  been  in  operation  since  187/i,  known  as  the 
"  Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  Trading  Company."  Stockhold- 
ers, not  shares  of  stock,  vote  in  managing  the  affairs  of  the 
concern,  and  in  electing  the  committee  of  management,  who 
hold  o£Bce  during  five  years.  Article  VIII  of  the  constitution 
limits  the  dividends  on  stock  to  8  per  cent.,  but  permits  re- 
maining profits  to  be  divided  among  members  and  patrons 
in  proportion  to  their  purchases. 

The  net  profits  divided  among  themselves  by  the  mem- 
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bers  of  this  association  aggrej^ate  $8,259.79;  besides,  they 
have  had  strictly  first-class  groceries  for  thirteen  years. 

Samuel  Waller,  secretary,  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
the  career  of  the  enterprise: 

Oar  present  object  is  to  get  on  a  strictly  cash  basis,  then  divide  about 
one-half  of  the  surplus  in  $25  shares  to  the  twenty-five  or  thirty  members 
who  have  continued  loyal  to  the  enterprise,  and  get  incorporated  as  a  lim> 
ited  liability  company  under  the  state  law.  Most  of  these  members,  as  well 
as  a  majority  of  our  other  patrons,  are  in  limited  circumstances  as  yet,, 
and  we  have  helped  them  by  allowing  them  time  on  their  purchases. 

At  one  time  we  had  125  members,  but  a  combined  effort  by  middlemen 
and  their  friends  here  was  made,  and  still  exists,  to  break  up  our  business. 
Social  ties,  politics  and  religion  have  been  and  are  yet  used  to  secure  the 
withdrawal  of  our  patrons. 

Three  prominent  grocery  firms  who  made  themselves  extra  oonspicuoua 
in  their  efforts  to  run  us  out  of  existence,  have  failed  and  been  sold  out 
daring  the  last  ten  years. 

Some  of  our  members  withdrew  and  opeaed  stores  in  competition,  but 
only  one  continues  successful,  though  he  deals  in  the  five-cent  store  line 
only. 

In  our  experience,  however,  we  find  the  greatest  obstacle  to  successful 
co-operative  enterprises  in  the  intense  selfishness  of  the  working  people 
and  consumers.  The  first  dividend  we  made  at  the  end  of  the  first  nine 
months,  July  81,  1873,  was  $720.  Now  each  of  about  one-half  of  the  125 
members  wanted,  or  seemed  to  think  he  ought  to  have,  the  whole  amount 
of  this  sum  himself. 

When  our  manager  rtsigned  at  the  end  [of  the  third  or  second  year, 
about  one-third  of  the  members  wanted  that  office. 

These  facts  are  a  few  only  showing  the  general  character  of  consumers 
here;  and  from  what  I  can  learn,  the  grade  of  capacity,  common  sense  and 
foresight  is  about  the  same  elsewhere. 

I  desire  to  aid  the  cause  of  co-operation  in  every  way  possible.  In  it  I 
see  a  remedy  for  strikes,  communistic  uprisings,  boycotts,  conspiracies 
against  labor  and  capital,  and  I  hope  to  see  some  man  of  ability  put  forth 
a  general  plan  of  co-operation  in  trading,  manufacturing,  banking,  etc 

NEW  YORK  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  reasons  for  the  failure  of  this  association  may  be  a 
warning  to  others.  They  are  best  given  in  a  letter  by  Wm. 
A.  Sage,  156  Broadway,  N.  Y.: 

Tour  letter  of  July  20,  enquiring  about  the  fate  of  the  co-operative 
scheme  started  here  in  1880,  received. 
I  have  only  time  to  state  that  in  response  to  the  call,  a  copy  of  which 
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you  enclosed  in  your  letter,  a  meetins:  was  held  at  my  office  at  which  were 
present  representatives  of  the  English  Ck>-operatiYe  Societies,  and  after 
extended  discussion  through  several  meetings,  iC  was  decided  to  organize 
a  co-operative  store  for  the  sale  of  goods  of  household  and  personal  use. 
Mr.  John  Gledhill,  the  representative  and  buyer  in  tliis  country  of  the  Man- 
chester wholesale  co-operative  societies  of  England,  Rev.  Dr.  Rylance, 
Rector  in  this  city  of  St  Mark's  Church,  Mr.  Allan  R.  Foote  and  myself 
were  the  chief  promoters.  Mr.  Foote  had  most  to  do  with  the  naatter  as 
he  had  made  co-operation  a  study  and  had  lectured  extensively  on  the  sub- 
ject Just  before  the  store  was  started,  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  the  fipreat 
English  co-operator,  came  to  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
co-operative  colony  at  Rugby,  somewhere  in  the  souchwest  of  the  U.  S,. 
which  afterwards  went  to  pieces  I  believe,  and  gave  us  the  benefit  of  his 
advice.  Stock  was  issued  and  we  raised  about  $3»000  to  start  with.  The 
store  was  located  on  the  north  side  of  8th  Street,  west  of  Broadway,  and 
continued  in  operation  for  about  one  year  under  the  immediate  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Foote.  We  had  about  250  members,  but  after  a  while  we 
found  that  the  members  made  some  purchases  at  other  stores  nearer  their 
homes,  claiming  that  they  could  buy  some  articles  cheaper  and  save  car 
fara  They  did  not  seem  to  realize  that  the  dividends  on  their  stock  from 
the  profits  would  in  the  end  make  all  their  articles  cheaper.  The  business 
was  a  cash  business  and  dividends  were  declared  every  month.  When, 
however,  we  examined  the  affairs  of  the  Company  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
we  found  that  no  profits  had  actually  been  made,  as  the  expenses  had  more 
than  offset  the  profits  and  that  Mr.  Foote  had  been  declaring  and  paying 
the  dividends  out  of  the  capital  invested.  In  this  I  do  not  think  he  was 
guilty  of  any  bad  faith,  but  it  was  merely  bad  book-keeping.  All  those 
who  had  bought  stock  lost  what  they  put  in,  and  I  believe  a  small  amount 
had  to  be  made  up  to  pay  off  the  debts,  and  the  store  was  closed.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  hard  feeling,  but  I  think  the  enterprise  failed  through 
the  people  here  not  being  educated  in  co-operative  principles,  through  the 
members  living  so  widely  scattered  that  it  was  difficult  for  them  to  deal  at 
the  store  and  through  the  cheap  prices  at  which  retailers  sell  goods,  as  well 
as  through  bad  management.  It  is  impossible  to  get  competent  men  to  run 
such  a  store  without  paying  salaries  that  are  ruinous  to  a  young  and  small 
enterprise. 

BUFFALO  CO-OPERATIVE  STOVE  COMPANY. 

This  institution  seems  to  be  doing  little  more  than  wear- 
ing the  mask  of  co-operation,  as  the  secretary  says  it  "was 
formed  to  benefit  stockholders/'  and  dividends  are  declared 
on  stock  alone.  Its  capital  is  $750,000,  paid  up,  held  by  100 
persons.  One  semi-co-operative  feature  is  contained  in  the 
constitution,  namely,  a  limitation  of  shareholding,  no  one 
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person  being  permitted  to  own  or  control  more  than  30 
shares. 

MINNEAPOLIS  COOPERS. 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  productive  co-op- 
erative concerns  in  the  country  is  that  of  the  coopers  at 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  The  several  shops,  about  eight  in  num- 
ber, give  employment  to  450  men.  The  shops  are  of  various 
sizes  and  ages,  but  all  work  upon  the  same  plan  and  prin- 
ciple. 

Dr.  Albert  Shaw  says  the  shops  are  ^'substantially  success- 
ful from  every  point  of  view."  He  further  deposes  that 
**the  system  is  indigenous.  It  has  been  developed  by  labor- 
ing men  without  any  patronage,  preaching  or  persuasive 
literature.  It  began  a  dozen  years  ago  in  the  feeblest  way, 
without  friends  or  capital,  and  in  the  face  of  suspicion  and 
distrust.  It  has  won  its  way  until  two-thirds  of  the  coopers 
have  gone  into  the  co-operative  movement.  It  has  secured 
such  laws  as  it  required,  and  it  has  credit  and  standing.  Its 
moral  effects  are  more  marked  and  gratifying  than  its 
financial  and  industrial  success.  It  develops  manhood,  re- 
sponsibility, self-direction  and  independence." 

One  of  the  shops,  through  its  secretary,  George  Clement, 
reports  as  follows: 

We  organized  on  November  10. 1874;  capital  stock  issued,  $57,850.00,  in 
shares  of  $50  each.  Each  member  holds  13  shares;  number  of  members, 
80. 

This  company  was  organized  by  a  very  few  men  who  had  read  more  or 
less  on  the  subject  of  co-operation.  They  believed  it  would  tend  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  themselves  by  having  all  profits  of  the  business,  by 
regulating  the  work  to  the  interest  of  the  members  wit)i  the  view  of  hav- 
ing steady  employment  The  extra  income  from  steadier  work  has  been 
more  than  twice  the  amount  paid  in  on  capital  stock,  and  we  have  been 
more  self-reliant  and  independent. 

Kembers  are  nearly  all  Union  men.  Highest  amount  earned  for  six 
months  ended  liay  1,  1885,  $281.35;  lowest  amount  of  anyone  that  had 
been  at  work  for  entire  term  of  same  six  months,  $155.08. 

Profits  are  divided  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  wages  earned,  the 
highest  wages  getting  the  largest  dividend  or  paying  the  largest  loss. 
About  $L50  per  day  is  the  average  earnings  for  six  months,  but  the  term 
was  one  unusually  dull  ,although  the  wages  did  not  go  as  low  as  they  had 
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■been  before.  We  have  been  idle  about  two  days  per  week  during  tbe  en- 
tire term  of  six  months. 

Our  barrels  are  all  sold  in  this  city. 

Ck>-operation  has  been  successful  here  in  our  trade  principally  through 
the  friendship  of  Charles  A.  Pillsbury,  who  has  taken  our  work  from  the 
day  of  our  organization  until  the  present  time.  This  company  and  an- 
other are  f  umishiog  all  the  barrels  that  Pillsbury  &  Co.  are  using. 

Other  companies  have  organized  and  are  as  successful  as  we  are  in  this 
line  of  bu8ine8& 

The  conditions  here  are  very  favorable.  Material  is  got  on  thirty  days 
time  and  the  manufactured  product  "  paid  for  "  every  week,  so  that,  the 
business  being  secured  at  the  outset,  a  few  men  with  very  little  money 
may  go  into  business  for  themselves  and  by  means  of  the  weekly  assess- 
ments on  stock,  sooner  or  later  accumulate  sufficient  funds  to  carry  on  a 
large  trade. 

The  profits  on  the  business  are  more  real  than  apparent,  as  it  is  for  our 
interest  as  workmen  to  maintain  as  high  wages  as  possible  in  preference 
to  large  dividends. 

It  is  easier  to  get  two  cents  per  barrel  for  wages  than  one  cent  for  profit 

All  our  work  is  by  the  piece,  so  there  can  be  no  quarreling  about  unequal 
or  unfair  wages. 

TEXAS  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION. 

Co-operation  among  the  farmers  of  Texas  seems  to  be 
more  successful  and  satisfactory  than  in  any  other  state. 

The  Texas  Co-operative  Association,  located  at  Galveston, 
is,  as  far  as  this  Bureau  is  informed,  the  largest  in  the  Union, 
and  is  much  like  the  English  and  Scottish  wholesales.  It 
is,  to  be  sure,  a  close-communion  affair,  admitting  none  but 
Grangers — ^members  of  the  order  Patrons  of  Husbandry — to 
membership  and  full  participation  in  profits,  though  of 
course  those  not  of  the  elect  may  purchase  goods  of  the  con- 
cern and  realize  half-dividends. 

It  was  organized  (chartered)  in  1878,  with  an  authorized 
capital  of  $100,000  in  shares  of  $5.  There  are  now  out  7,924 
shares,  owned  by  about  400  members,  of  whom  132  are 
other  associations.  These  other  associations  are  the 
local  Granges  scattered  over  the  state  of  Texas  which  pur- 
chase goods  of  or  through  the  central  office  at  Galveston. 

The  constitution  declares  that  no  person  or  association 
shall  have  more  than  one  vote,  no  matter  what  number  of 
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shares  may  be  held;  except  that  any  one  of  them  may  cast 
five  votes  by  proxy  under  prescribed  conditions. 
The  profits  are  divided  according  to  by-laws,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  profits  of  all  the  business  transacted  by  the  Association 
after  paying  all  expense  of  the  management,  shall  be  disposed  of  in 
the  following  manner  at  the  annual  meetiog  of  the  Board  of  Directors: 
First,  shareholders  shall  be  allowed  10  per  cent,  interest  per  annum  on  paid- 
up  stock;  secondly,  a  portion  may  be  set  apirt  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  and  by  the  consent  of  the  As30ciatioQ.  to  increase  the 
capital. 

Ssa  2.  After  making  provisions  in  the  manner  above  stated,  the  remain- 
ing net  profits  shall  be  divided  pro  rata  among  the  stockholders  and  Patrons, 
based  upon  the  profits  derived  from  the  business  furnished;  shareholders 
receiving  full  dividends,  Patrons  not  shareholders,  half-dividends. 

Ssa  8.  The  profits  arising  from  the  business  furnished  by  non-Patrons, 
and  one  half  of  the  profits  on  that  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry  who  are  not 
shareholders,  shall  constitute  and  be  known  aa  the  accumulative  funds, 
and  shall  be  divided  annually  pro  rata  among  the  stockholders,  based  upon 
the  number  of  paid-up  sharea 

J.  S.  Rogers,  mans^^r^  says:  "Yes,  indeed  we  have  been 
successful.  We  have  paid  dividends  of  from  13^^  to  35  per 
cent,  on  stock  and  from  2i^to  5  per  cent,  on  trade.  We  have, 
in  seven  years,  saved  to  our  patrons  the  sum  of  $105,000. 
Our  people  are  satisfied  and  desire  to  extend  the  benefits  of 
their  system  to  the  entire  United  States." 

Here  is  an  extract  from  the  last  report  of  the  secretary  of 
the  central  association: 

The  following  is  a  summacy  of  twenty-nine  of  our  Co-operative  Asso- 
ciatioQs,  showing  the  amount  of  capital  at  beginning  of  business,  etc. : 

1.  Total  capital  at  beginning  of  business $28,809  00 

2.  Total  capital  1st  January,  1885 130,830  00 

8.  Total  value  of  houses  and  fixtures 31587  40 

4.  Tot  J  purchases  lasttwelve  months 854,380  48 

5.  Totalamount  of  sales 370,000  00 

«w  Total  sales  to  members  of  the  Order 810,000  00 

7.  Gross  profits 67, 895  00 

&  Total  amount  of  salaries  and  clerk  hire 87,952  00 

9.  All  other  expenses  (same  include  freight) 6,456  00 

10.  Total  net  profits 22,987  00 

11.  tiixteen  are  insured  at  an  average  of  8  8-10  per  cent 

12.  Twenty-five  wood  buildings,  four  stone  or  brick 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  that  if  we  take  these  as  the  average  of 
the  total  132  stores  that  are  stockholders  in  the  T.  C.  A«  and  in  business, 
the  following  would  be  the  approximate: 
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Total  capital  in  retail  stores $629, 640  00 

Total  purchasps  for  one  year 1, 612, 812  00 

Total  net  orofits  in  retail  stores  for  one  year 104, 630  00 

Total  profits  on  purchases  from  wholesale  T.  C.  A.  at  8  per 

cent 48,884  00 

Say  the  average  shipment  of  cotton,  500  bales  from  the  local 
agents,  equals  66,000  bales;  saved  in  commission  at  |]   per 

bale 66,000  00 

Sample  10  cents  on  each  bale 6,00<t  00 

Other  produce 4.000  00 

Grand  total  saved  on  one  year's  business 229, 614  00 

Such  showings  as  the  above  brought  about  a  co-operative 
effort  of  another  kind  on  the  part  of  merchants  and  trades- 
men^ which  is  best  explained  in  the  words  used  by  Manager 
Rogers  in  his  last  report,  viz: 

You  will  bear  in  mind  that  our  last  li^g^islature  saw  the  great  danger  of 
the  business  interests  of  the  country  being  swamped  by  our  co-operative 
associations,  and  they  repealed  the  laws  granting  charter  privileges  to  the 
Patrona  Our  only  progress  now  must  therefore,  be  through  more  con- 
sistent co-operation  on  the  part  of  those  already  chartered.  WiU  you  aU 
please  think  over  this  law  carefully  and  inform  yourselves  as  to  who  sup- 
ported it,  and  their  motives  for  so  doing? 

In  the  early  history  of  the  coK>perative  societies  of  England,  there  was 
an  effort  made  by  the  merchants  and  tradesmen  to  get  Parliament  to  pass 
laws  prohibiting  the  organization  and  operation  of  co-operative  societies, 
which  they  wisely  refused  to  do.  Later  on,  the  banking  houses  of  Eng- 
gland  in  one  of  their  conventions  assembled,  declared  that  they  would  not 
hold  nor  discount  the  paper  of  any  such  society,  nor  would  they  hare  any 
business  relations  with  any  firm  or  merchant  that  transacted  business  with 
them,  hoping  thereby  to  accomplish  what  Parliament  was  just  enough  to 
refuse  to  do;  they  failed  to  destroy  the  societies  because  they  were  strong 
enough  of  themselves  to  conduct  their  business  without  the  favor  of  the 
bankers'  association.  It  would  be  so  with  us  but  for  this  adverse  legisla- 
tion, and  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  make  due  note  of  it. 

Legislation  of  the  kind  referred  to  is  no  credit  to  any  state^ 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  there  never  will  be  any  of  it  in  Wis- 
consin. 

AT  SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON  TERRITORY. 

The  most  elaborate  scheme  of  unadulterated  co-operation, 
is  that  described  as  follows  by  its  projector,  George  Venable 
Smith,  for  this  bureau: 

The  Puget  Sound  Ck>lony,  is  a  co-operative  colonization  scheme,  founded 
on  the  principles  of  entire  co-operation.  It  is  based  upon  a  matured  plan, 
with  details  for  uniting  farm,  city,  factory  and  commerce;  and  invites  the 
farmer,  laborer,  artisan,  mechanics  of  every  trade,  merchant,  millman. 
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accountant,  architect,  banker,  machinist,  fisherman,  manufacturer,  ship- 
per, mariner,  and  others,  in  a  community  with  a  central  authority  and 
responsibility  for  the  health,  usefulness  and  progressive  life  of  each  and 
all 

It  prop«)ses  to  unite  in  one  capital  and  labor,  so  as  to  achieve  the  fullest 
results  of  production  and  distribution;  to  establish  equity,  harmony  and 
justice,  socially  and  industrially;  to  secure  tree  lands,  free  light  and  water, 
free  money,  free  libraries  and  free  baths;  exemption  from  taxation,  rents, 
taxes  and  incumbrances,  a  just  reward  to  labor  with  reasonable  hours, 
and  to  dignify  and  honor  labor. 

The  colony  has  selected  a  t  jwn  site,  and  can  procure  any  quantity  of 
most  excellent  farm,  fruit,  dairy,  timber  and  grazing  lands  adjacent.  The 
town  site  is  on  a  magnificent  harbor  on  Puget  Sound,  safe  and  convenient 
for  the  largest  vessels  of  the  oceau,  and  in  the  path  of  all  the  commerce  of 
the  great  waters  of  Puget  Sound.  It  is  the  best  fishing  point  of  the  whole 
North  Pacific,  and  there  are  at  hand  abundant  markets  for  all  the  colony 
can  produce  or  manufacture,  and  which  are  increasing  to  large  proportions. 

The  climate  is  most  excellent,  there  being  neither  of  the  extremes  of 
heat  or  cold,  and  the  soil  has  been  proven  of  superior  productive  quality, 
admirably  adapted  to  fruits,  vegetables  and  the  small  grains.  It  has  been 
only  four  months  since  the  colony  was  projected,  and  there  are  now  500 
souls  in  the  colony  membership,  and  from  the  subscriptions  $20,003  has 
been  advanced  and  paid  on  the  purchase  of  town  site  property. 

As  yet  the  colony  has  only  a  temporary  organization,  being  a  central 
society  at  Seattle,  Washington  Territory,  and  branch  societies  in  loc^i- 
ties  where  sufficient  members  were  found  to  organize  with.  The  general 
officers  and  the  officers  of  the  central  society  are:  J.  J.  Kaoff,  president; 
Lyman  Wood,  recording  secret>iry;  Mrs.  Laura  E.  Hall,  corresponding 
secretary;  Mrs.  Lyman  Wood,  treasurer,  and  Geo.  Venable  Smith  [the  pro- 
jector], general  managing  agent. 

This  temporury  orgam'zition  is  for  the  purpose  of  securing  members 
and  subscriptions  of  stock  and  lot  interests  and  for  preparing  for  per- 
manent organization,  incorporation  and  preparatory  work. 

When  1,000  subscribers  shall  have  been  secured,  the  colony  will  be  in- 
corporated. There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  be  ready  for 
incorporation  next  spring,  as  it  has  now  nearly  500  colonists,  and  their 
numbers  are  rapidly  increasing. 

When  ready  for  incorporation,  directors  or  trustees  will  be  elected  by 
colonists  through  their  delegates  sent  to  Seattle,  from  the  local  societies. 
They  will  at  once  proceed  to  iucorporate,  under  the  general  laws  of  Wash- 
ington Territory,  a  "Credit  Foncier"— a  colonization  building,  deposit, 
loan  and  operating  company;  and  proceed  to  lay  out  and  construct  streets, 
roads,  buildings,  mills  and  other  industries,  and  prepare  their  farm  lands, 
dairies  and  other  matters  upon  their  town  site  and  lands. 
11— F.  A.  F. 
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The  first  thing  to  be  done  will  be  to  build  and  start  in  operation  a  saw- 
mill, and  in  connection  therewith  a  furniture  factorj,  sash,  door,  blind  and 
box  factory,  make  shingles  and  laths,  for  all  of  which  there  is  ample  ma- 
terial upon  the  lands  of  the  colony. 

Buildings  will  also  be  built  to  prepare  for  the  colonists'  coming  —  at 
first  a  large  hotel  and  model  homes,  so  that  as  colonists  arrive  they  will  be 
comfortably  housed  and  cared  for. 

There  is  now  a  soiall  town  with  two  hot->ls  and  other  houses  at  the 
colony  town  site,  so  that  even  the  pioneer  corps  will  be  comfortably 
housed.  Other  work  will  also  be  inaugurated  by  the  pioneer  corps,  such 
as  starting  a  brick-yard  and  the  making  of  brick,  building  wharfs,  putting 
in  farm  produce,  preparing  laud  for  and  setting  out  fruit  tre-«,  etc. 

The  colony  will  be  incorporated  as  a  jomt  stock  company,  under  the 
title  of  the  "  Credit  Foncier  of  Puget  Sound,"  with  a  capital  stock  of 
11,000,000  in  100,000  shares,  at  |10  each;  but  unlike  stock  companies  of 
the  present  day,  will  be  based  upon  the  equitable  rights  of  both  labor  and 
capital.  In  other  words,  upon  the  principles  of  co-operation,  in  which  all 
colonists  will  be  associated  partners  —  labor  and  capital  to  share  the  profits 
€qually.  Capital  by  a  dividend  at  first  of  10  per  cent  on  shares  of  stock, 
one  or  more  shares  of  which  must  be  held  by  every  colonist,  and  labor  by 
ruling  wages  and  10  per  cent  on  the  income  of  labor  out  of  the 
profits. 

The  profits  from  the  start,  from  the  sale  of  lot  interests,  will  be  more 
than  sufficient  to  pay  the  10  per  cent,  to  labor  and  capital. 

The  town  site  will  be  laid  off  into  100,000  lots  of  25x150  each,  or  48  in 
each  block  of  800x600.  The  lot  interests  will  be  sold  at  first  in  six  series 
of  500  in  each  series. 

First  series  at $20  per  lot  interest. 

Second  series  at 40  per  lot  interest. 

Third  series  at 80  per  lot  interest. 

Fourth  series  at 160  per  lot  interest. 

Fifth  series  at 200  per  lot  interest. 

Sixth 250  per  lot  interest. 

Thereafter  all  lots  will  be  sold  at  $250  per  lot  interest,  and  never  to  in- 
crease or  decrease  in  price. 

Every  colonist  must  take  at  least  one  lot  interest  and  not  more  than 
forty-eight  lot  interesta 

For  every  lot  interest  taken  he  or  she  must  subscribe  for  one  or  more 
shares  of  stock.  Persons  not  wishing  to  become  colonists  may  subscribe 
for  any  number  of  shares  of  stock,  but  will  not  be  entitled  to  any  vote 
in  the  corporation.  Every  colonist  will  be  entitled  to  one  vote  only  in 
the  adoption  of  by-laws  which  are  to  control  the  management  of  the 
colony  affairs  and  the  powers,  duties  and  responsibilities  of  all  officers. 
But  in  the  election  of  trustees,  colonists  vote  according  to  the  number  of 
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Bhares  held,  not  exceeding  forty-eight  votes  to  any  one  share-holding 
colonist. 

All  voting  shall  at  first  be  by  the  comulatiye  system,  and  afterwards  by 
the  proportional  or  preferencial  system,  as  an  effectoHl  method  of  securing 
minority  representation  and  for  preventing  frauds,  combinations  and  boss 
or  clique  rule. 

While  the  dangers  usually  incident  to  voting  by  stock  will  be  securely 
guarded  against,  experience  has  demonstrated  it  to  be  the  best  method  of 
securing  efficiency,  ability,  skill  and  capacity  in  officers. 

A  lot  interest  is  only  the  right  to  the  use  of  the  lot  to  the  colonists  and 
his  or  her  heir^  so  long  as  its  use  is  wanted  and  the  by-laws  are  complied 
with.  The  colony  abolishes  private  ownership  in  lands,  and  consequently 
land  monopoly  and  rents;  and  for  that  purpose  it  retains  sufficient  con- 
trol to  prevent  lands  from  being  held  from  use  or  for  speculation. 

A  colonist  will  not  be  allowed  to  select  his  lot  or  lots  until  ready  to 
build  or  improve  the  same.  The  selection  may  then  be  made  from  any 
vacant  lot  or  lots  set  apart  for  residence.  By  going  to  the  proper  officers 
of  the  colony  the  design  and  cost  of  the  house  desired,  the  colony  will 
build  the  same,  charging  therefore  the  actual  cost  and  no  more.  The 
colonists  may  pay  for  the  same  in  money,  property  or  services. 

In  parting  with  it,  he  may  at  any  time  return  it  to  the  colony  for  the 
price  paid  for  the  lot  and  the  value  of  the  improvements  at  that  time. 
But  a  colonist  will  not  be  allowed  to  sell  his  lot  interest  to  any  other  per- 
son, nor  for  a  greater  price  than  the  price  paid  therefor.  Nor  to  rent, 
lease  or  mortgage  the  same,  except  to  the  ''  Credit  Fonder, "  which  will  at 
ail  times  loan  money  thereon  or  purchase  the  same. 

£2ach  colonist  will  be  required  to  own  at  least  one  lot  interest,  upon 
which  he  or  she  may  live,  except  in  the  case  of  associated  homes,  where  a 
whole  square,  800x500  feet,  may  be  occupied  by  a  residimce  hotel,  com- 
bined home  or  social  palace.  In  these,  however,  each  resident  or  family 
must  own  their  own  apartments,  and  be  subject  to  the  same  regulations 
as  individual  residences. 

The  farm  lands  will  be  owned  and  operated  by  the  corporation  on  the 
bonanza  scale.  But  country  homes  of  from  one  to  ten  acres,  will  be  sold 
to  colonists  the  same  as  lot  interests,  and  will  be  so  clustered  as  to  furnish 
libraries,  reading  rooms,  public  halls  and  other  conveniences  like  the  city; 
so  that  as  the  country  is  brought  to  the  city  in  parks,  etc.,  so  also  are 
features  and  conveniences  of  the  city  combined  with  country  life.  This 
will  make  farm  life  more  attractive  than  now. 

Stock  will  be  sold  at  par  oaly,  and  subject  to  be  called  in  upon  an  equit- 
able basis,  and  redeemed  by  the  corporation  at  par  with  accrued  dividends. 
This  rule  is  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing  holdings  of  stock  and  to  get  the 
return  of  stock  from  members  dismissed,  or  who  may  use  the  same  for 
fraudulent  or  other  evil  purposes. 

The  corporation  through  its  regularly  elected  officers  wiQ  conduct  all 
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business  —  manufacturing,  farming  and  distribution — as  well  as  com- 
merce with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Every  resident  will  therefore  be  a  part 
owner  and  in  the  employ  of  one  responsible  oorporatilon,  entitled,  in 
addition  to  fixed  wages  or  compensation  agreed  upon,  to  an  equitable  share 
of  the  profits  which  his  or  her  labor  and  settlement  may  help  to  create. 

To  prevent  the  employment  of  wholly  unnecessary  and  unproductive 
capital,  the  use  of  coin,  gold,  silver  or  copper,  as  money.  wUl  be  discour- 
aged and  in  their  stead,  the  corporation  will  issue  their  own  units  of 
value,  in  payment  for  the  actual  value  received  in  either  labor  or  material, 
and  these  will  always  be  receivable  and  payable  for  all  internal  exchanges, 
whilst  **  coin"  will  be  reserved  for  outside  exchanges  which  wUl  be  necess- 
arily large  at  first,  until  outside  exchanges  will  be  in  favor  of  the  colony, 
when  the  "units"  of  the  colony  onto  a  large  extent  be  used  outside 
also. 

Many  advantages  must  accrue  to  the  corporation  by  making  lab>r  the 
foundation  of  capital;  or  rather  by  giving  labor  the  place  it  is  most  justly 
entitled  to,  while  fully  protecting  capital. 

To  dignify  labor  and  give  a  greater  incentive  to  individual  effort,  no 
one  will  be  permitted  to  directly  employ  another,  or  reap  the  profit  of 
another'd  labor.  All  will  be  in  the  employ  of  one  corporation  from  the 
highest  officers  to  those  rendering  domestic  services.  Worth  will  be  es- 
timated by  diligence  and  intelligence  displayed,  no  matter  what  the 
calling  may  be. 

Women  will  receive  equal  pay  for  equal  work  and  be  given  occupations 
for  which  they  are  best  fitted. 

There  will  be  but  few  non -producers.  The  stores  being  the  property  of 
the  community,  will  be  situated  in  the  most  convenient  locations  to  sup- 
ply the  people's  wanes.  There  being  no  competition,  it  will  be  unnecessary 
for  these  to  remain  open  more  than  six  hours  a  day. 

Women  can  be  principally  employed  in  the  offices  and  salesrooms,  and 
need  not  be  occupied  more  than  this  length  of  time.    Other  occupations 
of  women  may  be  made  to  conform  to  these  same  rules. 
For  men  eight  hours  will  be  a  day's  work. 

Doctors  and  lawyers  will  be  employed  on  salaries,  but  not  fancy  sal- 
aries. Lawyers  will  be  few,  as  the  colonists  will  have  no  need  for  them, 
except  in  case  of  arbitration,  which  wUl  be  few,  as  there  will  be  no  trans- 
actions between  colonists.  The  colony  will  need  two  or  three  lawyers  for 
its  affairs  outside  the  colony. 

Associated  homes  will  be  encouraged.  Without  interfering  with  the 
privacy  of  home  they  will  secure  greater  conveniences  and  economy  and 
will  relieve  women  from  the  slavery  of  household  drudgery. 

Instead  of  each  famUy  attending  to  all  the  details  of  daily  house  clean- 
ing, cooking,  washing,  eta,  there  may  be  in  one  or  more  blocks  of  baild- 
ings  but  one  kitchen,  under  competent  management,  one  laandry,  and  a 
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well-organized  corps  of  domestios  to  Tisit  eeich  apartment  daily  to  dean 
and  keep  it  in  order. 

There  will  be  one  nursery,  founded  on  the  plan  now  in  operation  by  M. 
Oodin,  at  Guise,  France,  to  which  infants  a  few  days  old  can  be  sent;  under 
trained  nurses  they  are  cared  for,  taught  to  wallc  and  speak,  introduced  to 
the  kindergarten  school,  and  finally  graduated  to  the  public  and  industrial 
schools. 

In  such  a  nursery  parents  can  visit  their  children  at  any  hour,  take 
them  to  their  rooms  whenever  they  please,  and,  while  enjoying  all  the 
delights  of  their  children's  society,  be  relieved  of  the  painful  drudgery 
the  care  of  infants  entails,  especially  upon  young  and  inexperienced 
mothers. 

A  certain  percentage  of  the  profits  will  be  sec  aside  annually  for  the 
maintenance  of  those  who  from  illness  or  accident  are  unable  to  work, 
and  for  widows  and  orpnans  who  may  require  such  assintance. 

The  provisions  under  which  the  corporation  will  act  will  be  contained  in 
the  by-Liw&    These  will  be  adopted  by  members,  each  having  one  vote. 

The  management  of  the  business  of  the  corporation  will  be  entrusted 
to  the  trustees  They  will  be  nine  or  ten  in  number,  and  appointed  to  sep- 
arate departments,  acting  at  the  head  of  their  respective  departments, 
and  all  co-ordinately  for  the  whole.  Sub-managements  will  be  by  busi- 
ness managers;  superintendents  and  foremen,  seLoted  in  their  own  sub- 
departments  by  those  working  therein,  and  removable  from  the  top,  to 
whom  they  are  responsible  for  the  results  of  their  sub«managements. 

It  is  judged,  by  the  information  at  hand,  and  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Smith,  that  the  Puijet  Sound  Colony  is  laid  out  upon  a 
plan  similar  to  that  of  the  Wisconsin  Phalanx,  described 
beyond.  If  so,  its  projectors,  by  studying  the  cause  of  the 
Ripon  failure,  may  be  able  to  secure  a  wider  measure  of 
success. 

Seattle  has  another  co- operative  concern,  which  was  or- 
ganized in  1881.  It  has  now  50  members,  does  a  business  of 
$24,000  per  year,  declares  dividends  of  10  per  cent,  in  capital 
and  2i  per  cent,  on  sales,  and.  Secretary  Maitland  says,  "  is 
successful  to  the  satisfaction  of  its  stockholders.  We  be- 
lieve co-operation  is  the  only  solution  of  the  labor  problem." 

Several  paragraphs  will  be  quoted  from  the  prospectus  of 
the  association,  as  it  seems  to  combine  the  functions  of  a 
savings  bank  with  those  of  distributing  the  necessities  of 
life: 

First.  To  establish  and  conduct  a  business  in  general  merchandise,  and 
farm  and  other  produce;  supplying  its  members  and  others  with  articles 
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for  household  and  personal  use  that  are  unadulterated  and  of  good  qual- 
ity, avoiding  all  false  dealing  or  the  representations  of  an  article  to  be 
other  than  what  it  is. 

Second.  To  save  for  its  members  the  profits  upon  their  purchases  by  buy- 
ing/or cash  at  wholesale  and  selling /or  cash  at  retaily  dividing  the  profits 
thus  realized  between  its  members  in  proportion  as  they  may  have  con- 
tributed to  the  same,  by  their  capital,  labor  or  custom. 

Third,  To  provide  a  safe  and  profitable  investment  for  the  savings  of 
its  members,  combimng  the  securities  and  facilities  of  a  bank  with  the 
profits  of  a  business. 

The  prices  charged  for  goods  by  this  Society  will  be  similar  to  those 
charged  by  other  retail  dealers. 

All  sales  will  be  strictly  for  cash  or  its  equivalent,  and  no  credit  will  be 
given.  This  rule  precludes  all  risk,  and,  in  justice  to  all,  will  be  rigidly 
enforced. 

Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this  Society  by  paying  an  entrance 
fee  of  fifty  cents  and  subscribing  for  one  or  more  shares  of  its  capital,  each 
member  having  but  one  vote,  irrespective  of  the  number  of  shares  he  may 
hold. 

This  will  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  few,  who  may  invest  largely, 
from  controlling  the  affairs  of  the  Society  to  the  detriment  of  the  many 
who  may  invest  but  little. 

The  capital  of  the  Society  is  divided  into  shares  of  twenty-five  dollars 
each,  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  payable  on  subscribing,  and  in  install- 
ments of  one  dollar  per  month  ($8  per  quarter)  until  fully  paid  up.  Any 
member  may  pay  the  whole  or  any  part  of  his  shares  at  once,  or  at  any  sub- 
sequent date  may  anticipate  the  monthly  payment  at  his  option. 

The  liability  of  members  is  limited  by  law  to  the  par  value  of  their 
shares. 

AT  SINALOA,  MEXICO. 

A.  K.  Owen's  "  Credit  Foncier,"  at  Sinaloa^  Mexico,  is  on 
a  plan  similar  to  that  of  the  Paget  Sound  Colony.  A  full 
account  of  it  may  be  found  in  ^'Integral  Co- operation,"  by 
A.  K.  Owen,  published  by  J.  H.  Lovell,  14  Vesey  street.  New 
York. 

PRODUCTIVE  CO-OPERATION  AT  ELKHART. 

No  satisfactory  account  of  the  actual  workings  of  the  Co- 
operative Baking  Powder  Company,  of  Elkhart,  Ind.,  is  at 
hand,  but  a  quotation  from  its  by-laws  will  be  interesting: 

The  object  of  its  formation  is  to  manufacture  and  sell  baking  powder 
and  such  other  articles  and  goods  as  the  board  of  directors  may  hereafter 
see  fit  to  manufacture  and  sell 
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The  capital  stock  of  this  company  shall  be  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 

The  term  of  the  existence  of  this  company  shall  be  fifty  years. 

The  officers  of  the  company  shall  consist  of  eleven  directors,  from 
whose  number  shall  be  chosen  a  president,  vice-president,  secretary,  treas- 
urer, manager  and  board  of  auditors,  consisting  of  two  members. 

The  members  of  this  company,  at  the  time  of  their  becoming  such, 
shall  be  members  of  the  Elnights  of  Labor  in  good  standing,  and  shall 
own  at  least  one  share  of  'the  capital  stock  of  the  company. 

Applications  for  stock  in  the  company  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  board  of  directors. 

The  officers  of  the  company  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  to  serve  one  year, 
at  the  first  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  after  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  company. 

Five  directors  shall  be  elected  at  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  com- 
panj,  and  six  at  the  annual  meeting,  to  serve  one  year. 

The  regular  meetings  of  the  company  shall  be  held  on  the  second 
Wednesday  after  the  first  Saturday  of  the  months  of  April,  July,  October 
and  January  of  each  year.  The  meeting  in  April  shall  be  called  the  an- 
nual meeting,  the  meeting  in  October  the  semi-annual  meeting, 
and  the  meetings  in  January  and  July  the  quarterly  meetinga 

Special  meetings  may  be  called  bjr  the  board  of  directors  or  on  petition 
of  fifteen  members,  three  days*  notice  to  be  given.  Such  calls  shall 
clearly  set  forth  the  object  of  the  special  meeting,  and  no  other  business 
shall  be  transacted. 

Fifteen  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  at  any  meeting,  each  mem- 
ber shall  have  but  one  vote.    Proxy  votes  shall  not  be  allowed. 

ALfter  paying  or  providing  for  expenses  of  management,  the  net  pro- 
ceeds of  all  business  shall  be  divided  semi-annually  after  the  first  year 
among  the  members  of  the  company  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  their 
shares. 

The  board  of  directors  shall  pay  the  officers  such  sums  for  services  as 
they  may  from  time  to  time  elect. 

No  employe  of  the  company  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  auditor;  and 
the  position  of  any  auditor  wh )  shall  become  an  employe  shall  be  deemed 
vacant 

Like  the  Texas  Co-operative  Association,  this  is  a  close- 
communion  institution,  allowing  none  but  Knights  of  Labor 
to  become  stockholders.  It  therefore  is  not  based  on  broad 
general  principles  of  co  operation  any  more  than  if  mem- 
bership were  limited  to  one  eyed,  or  freckled,  or  pug-nosed, 
or  web-footed,  or  left-handed  persons.  But  the  starting 
of  productive  co-operation  on  any  fair  basis  should  be  wel- 
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corned  and  commended;  for  time  broadens  the  scope  and 
aims  of  all  enterprises. 

MASSACHUSETTS  FISHERMEN. 

In  the  Massachusetts  ocean  fisheries  a  strict  co-operative 
system  is  in  vogue.*  In  some  cases  each  man's  catch  is  the 
basis  of  reward;  in  some,  two  fish  together  in  ti  dory;  in  some, 
the  ownej  furnishes  vessel  and  skipper  and  the  men  pro- 
visions, and  the  profits  of  the  catch  are  divided,  three-fourths 
to  labor  and  one-fourth  to  capital;  and  in  others  owners 
furnish  ship  and  grub  and  divide  the  catch  equally  with  the 
men. 

No  wages  are  paid. 

CO-OPERATIVE  JOB  PRINTING. 

The  Concord  Co-operative  Printing  Company,  Center 
Street,  N.  Y.,  is  composed  of  Knights  of  Labor  and  mem- 
bers of  Typographical  Union  No.  6.  The  short-hour  system 
is  in  force  in  this  oflSce,  but,  it  is  stated,  in  no  other  New 
York  city  printing  establishment.  No  outline  of  the  exact 
working  methods  of  the  Concord  Company  are  at  hand,  but 
its  managers  claim  that  it  is  the  ^'  only  genuine  co-operative 
printing  establishment  in  the  United  States." 

ABANDONED  PROFIT-SHARING  IN  NEW  YORK. 

A.  S.  Cameron  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  pumping  machin- 
ery, began  profit-sharing  with  employes  in  1869.  The  firm 
offered  to  workmen  10  per  cent,  of  the  profits  of  their  busi- 
ness, saying  they  would  continue  the  system  if  it  should  re- 
sult in  stopping  leaks  and  wastages. 

In  1871,  the  men  entered  with  others  on  the  eight-hour  strike, 
but  soon  returned,  owing  to  their  respect  for  Mr.  Cameron. 
His  death  in  1877  ended  profit-sharing;  but,  says  Mr.  Gid- 
dings,  while  it  continued  *'  it  had  a  salutary  effect  on  the 
men,  morally  as  well  as  economically."  The  bonus  averaged 
4i  per  cent,  per  year  on  wages,  which  were  never  reduced, 
but  were  several  times  increased. 

*  See  article  by  F.  H.  QiddiDgs  in  the  17th  annual  report  of  the  Massa^ 
chusetts  Bureau  of  Labor. 
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In  1869,  the  Brewster  Carriage  Co.,  of  New  York,  entered 
upon  profit-sharing  with  workmen  in  addition  to  wages;  but 
in  1872  the  men  went  out  on  a  strike  for  ten  hours'  pay  for 
eight  hours'  work,  and  the  plan  was  thereby  destroyed. 

The  plan  was  liberal  — 10  per  cent,  to  labor  on  the  gross 
profits  of  the  business  before  making  any  reduction  for 
salaries  or  interest. 

*' This  arrangement,  during  the  two  years  and  a  half  of  its  continu- 
ance," says  GiddiQj{:s.  "gave  entire  satisfaction,  and  the  excited  action  of 
the  employes  by  which  it  was  terminated,  was  one  of  the  strangest 
freaks  of  epidemic  excitement  on  record.  By  the  constitution  of  their 
association  they  had  it  in  their  own  power,  through  their  board  of  gov- 
ernors, to  make  eight  hours  a  working  day,  which  was  the  object  of  the 
general  strike  in  which  they  joined.  They  seemed  to  have  been  literally 
crazed  by  the  popular  turmoil.  They  forfeited  a  dividend  of  |1 1,000, 
which  would  have  been  due  a  month  later,  besides  losing  $8,000  in  wages, 
and  at  the  end  of  two  weeks  went  back  to  work  on  the  old  plan  of  simple 
wages  without  a  single  concession  on  the  part  of  Brewster  &  Co." 

AT  PEACE  DALE. 

At  Peace  Dale,  R.  I.,  the  fourth  generation  of  Hazards  is 
managing  the  manufacture  of  shawls,  worsteds  and  cassi- 
meres,  employing  450  persons. 

In  1878,  the  Hazards  began  dividing  profits  with  employes 
on  March  20  of  each  year.  In  the  circular  announcing  the 
plan,  the  company  said: 

Before  anything  can  be  set  apart  for  it,  wages  must  be  paid,  interest 
must  be  paid,  and  profit  on  capital  must  be  paid.  Then  an  amount  must 
be  set  aside  to  make  good  wear  and  tear  of  buildings,  to  replace  worn-out 
machinery,  and  to  strengthen  the  reserve  funds,  that  the  company  may 
be  able  to  pass  through  a  year,  or  a  series  of  years,  of  depression.  The 
importance  of  this  is  seen  in  the  experience  of  the  past  five  years, 
when  but  for  the  existence  of  such  reserve  funds  the  mills  would  have 
been  obliged  to  stop.  Out  of  what  is  lef  c  after  all  these  things  are  pro- 
vided for,  the  bonus  for  labor  must  be  taken. 

Under  present  conditions  the  items  before  mention ed«  oh  the  average, 
absorb  nearly  all  the  profits,  leaving  little  or  nothing  out  of  which  to  pay 
this  proposed  bonus;  whatever  is  left  will,  however,  feel  the  full  effect  of 
any  extra  care  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  employes.  If  they  preveat 
waste  of  material;  if  they  save  the  wear  and  tear  of  machines;  if  they 
are  diligent  so  that  a  large  amount  of  work  is  performed,  the  sum  out  of 
which  the  bonus  is  to  be  paid  will  be  enlarged.    Indeed,  in  proposing  this 
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bonus  the  Peace  Dale  Manufacturing  Company  confidentially  expects  that 
the  increased  care  and  diligence  which  it  will  thus  be  the  direct  interest  of 
each  employe  to  exercise,  will  result  in  a  saving  which  will  go  far  toward 
providing  the  means  of  payment 

The  mode  of  distributing  this  bonus  will  be  by  making  a  dividend  of  so 
much  per  cent  upon  the  amount  of  wages  earned  during  the  year  by  the 
persons  entitled  to  receive  the  bonus.  This  percentage  will  be  fixed  by 
the  directors  of  the  Peace  Dale  Manufacturing  Ck>mpany,  in  view  of  the 
year's  resulta 

In  case  of  a  dividend  it  will  be  paid  on  and  after  the  twentieth  day  of 
March  in  each  year,  to  all  employes  who  were  in  the  employ  of  the  Peace 
Dale  Manufacturing  Company  during  the  preceding  month  of  January^ 
and  who  were  in  said  employ  for  at  least  seven  months  out  of  the  twelve 
next  preceding  the  first  day  of  February.  The  amount  of  wages  earned 
by  each  employe  during  the  twelve  months  next  preceding  the  first  day  of 
February  shall  be  taken  (to  the  nearest  whole  dollar)  as  the  amount  upon 
which  the  percentage  is  to  be  calculated  to  ascertain  the  amouat  of  divi- 
dend to  be  paid  each  said  employe. 

Employes  who  have  been  discharged  for  cause,  who  have  not  worked 
at  least  seven  months  during  the  year  ending  January  81,  or  who  have 
voluntarily  left  the  employ  of  the  Peace  Dale  Manufacturing  Company 
previous  to  that  date  will  not  be  entitled  to  any  dividend. 

For  two  years  there  has  been  no  dividend,  owing  to  busi- 
ness depressions,  but  both  employers  and  employes  testify 
to  the  beneficient  effects  of  the  profit-sharing  plan.  Work- 
men were  happier,  wastage  was  less,  frictions  fewer  and  the 
business  more  profitable. 

USTER  BROTHERS. 

Lister  Brothers,  of  New  Jersey,  manufacturers  of  chem- 
icals, for  several  years  paid  a  bonus  to  their  500  employes 
upon  the  following  novel  plan: 

A  fair  valuation  of  the  business  having  been  made,  the  firm  reserved  to 
itself  from  the  year's  profit  10  per  cent,  net  on  the  valuation. 
The  balance  of  profit  was  divided  as  a  bonus  among  the  employes. 
The  division  of  the  bonus  was  not  as  a  percentage  on  wages,  but  by  classes 
constituted  as  follows: 

Class  1.  Four  or  five  of  the  principal  men  who  had  been  in  the  service 
of  the  firm  for  many  years. 

•Class  2.  The  head  bookkeepers,  salesmen,  head  foremen  and  the  com- 
modore of  Lister  Brothers'  boats. 

Class  8.    Captains  of  boats  and  foremen  about  the  manufactory. 

Class  4    All  remaining  employes;  men,  women  and  chUdren. 
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The  bonus  was  the  same  to  each  member  of  a  class,  so  that  some  earn- 
ing relatively  low  wages  received  as  large  a  bonus  as  others  getting  much 
higher  wages. 

The  sum  divided  was,  in  round  numbers,  |15,000.  Individual  employes 
received,  in  some  oases,  as  much  as  $250  each. 

The  bonus  was  a  clear  addition  to  wages,  which  were  not  reduced  to 
meet  it  or  in  consequence  of  it. 

Lister  Brothers,  believing  the  experiment  worth  less  than 
its  cost,  have  abandoned  it. 

PILLSBURY  &  company's  MILLS  AND    ELEVATORS. 

Pillsbury  &  Company,  of  Minneapolis,  doing  a  milling 
and  elevator  business  of  nearly  $20,000,000  per  year,  divide 
profits  with  employes  thus: 

Aiter  paying  the  running  expenses  of  all  kinds  and  a  moderate  interest 
on  the  capital  invested,  which  is  $2,500,000,  together  with  large  sums  oc- 
casionallj  borrowed,  a  certain  per  cent,  of  the  net  surplus  is  divided 
among  two  classes  of  employe&:  First,  those  who  have  been  employed 
five  years,  without  regard  to  position,  and  second,  those  occupying  posi- 
tions of  especial  importance,  without  regard  to  tim')  employed.  The 
wages  of  the  first  class  were  thereby  advanced  the  past  year  about  60 
per  cent,  and  of  the  second  class  about  65  per  cent  The  plan 
went  into  operation  three  years  aga  Two  yeard  ago  $25,000,  one  year 
ago  $26,000,  and  during  the  year  ending  September  24,  1885,  $85,000 
were  thus  divided  among  about  one  hundred  of  the  eleven  hundred  men 
at  work  in  the  mills.  The  fire  year  limit  is  now  bringing  in  many,  and 
next  year  will  bring  in  a  large  number,  as  the  **  A  "  miU,  with  a  capacity 
6,200  barrels  daily,  was  started  about  four  years  ago,  and  a  large  increase 
of  force  was  then  hired. 

Since  a  certain  portion  of  the  labor  is  necessarily  transient,  and  many 
poor  workmen  have  to  be  sifted  out;  for  it  is  the  intention  to  employ  only 
the  best  men  obtainable,  it  has  not  been  thought  wise  to  apply  the  prin- 
ciple to  all  the  employes;  but  so  satisfactory  has  the  present  plan  proved 
to  the  company,  as  well  as  to  the  men,  that  it  will  be  extended  next  year 
to  the  elevators.  Wages  are  not  below  usual  market  rates;  some  of  the 
workmen  claim  that  higher  wages  are  paid  than  in  any  other  mills  in  the 
country.  Yet  the  company  consider  that  their  plan  of  profit-sharing  has 
greatly  increased  their  own  profits  by  the  voluntary  service  of  their  men 
in  times  of  need,  by  their  interest  in  the  business,  and  in  other  ways.  The 
evident  good  will  of  the  employes  is  regarded  as  the  most  agreeable  re- 
sult A  leading  member  of  the  firm  expresses  himself  very  emphatically 
relative  to  the  financial  and  moral  benefits  of  the  arrangement,  and  re- 
gards it  as  one  that  will  not  be  willingly  relinquished 
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PRODUCTIVE  CO-OPERATION    IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

From  1870  to  1875,  thirteen  co-operative  manufacturinif 
concerns  were  organized  in  Massachusetts,  of  which  the 
Somerset  Co-operative  Foundry,  and  the  East  Templeton 
Co-operative  Chair  Company  are  alive  to-day. 

After  that  something  like  twenty  enterprises  were  started 
in  Massachusetts,  of  which  ten  are  now  living.  An  account 
of  their  trials  and  successes  will  be  taken  from  the  report 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  for  1886,  as  follows: 

THB  SOMERSET  CO-OPERATIVE  FOUNDRY. 

The  Somerset  Co-operative  Foundry,  at  Somerset,  is  the  oldest  co-oper- 
ative manufacturiDg  company  in  the  state,  and  one  of  the  most  successf  uL 
Its  history  is  a  valuable  example  to  workingmen-capitalists  of  what  can 
be  accomplished  by  good  management  and  a  disposition  to  work  har- 
moniously together.  A  little  company  of  working  moulders  bought  a 
foundry  business  that  had  proved  a  failure  under  individual  management 
and  developed  it  into  an  ii»portant  dividend-paying  enterprise. 

The  Boston  Stove  Foundry  eommenced  operations  at  Somerset,  in  1854. 
It  was  run  at  a  loss  from  the  start  until  1867,  when  William  M.  Bartlett, 
of  Newburyport,  a  moulder,  and  moulders  at  Somerset,  talked  up  the 
project  of  a  co-operative  company.  An  organization  was  effected  Octo- 
ber 18,  with  twenty-four  stockholders.  A  capital  of  $15,000  was  paid  in 
within  thirty  days  and  the  plant  of  the  Boston  foundry  was  purchased  for 
$7,000.  The  first  year's  business  amounted  to  $25,000,  but  the  balance  sheet 
showed  a  net  loss  of  $S0.87.  Each  succeeding  year  brought  better  fortune. 
The  capital  stock  was  gradually  increased  until  in  1878  it  reached 
$80,000,  where  it  remains.  The  value  of  the  product  rose  to  $75,000  a 
year;  soon  after  starting,  a  new  cupola,  boiler,  engine,  and  blower  were 
put  in,  and  the  capital  invested,  from  time  to  time,  in  new  flasks  and 
patterns,  amounts  to  $50,000,  all  of  it  earned  in  the  business.  The  com- 
pany has  always  enjoyed  excellent  credit  and  the  management  has  been 
fortunate  in  avoiding  losses  through  untrustworthy  customers. 

In  the  distribution  of  stock,  the  tendency  towards  larger  holdings  will 
be  noticed.  In  several  cases  wives  and  brothers  have  bought,  making 
more  than  ten  shares  controlled  by  one  family.  The  company  does  not 
encourage  outside  shareholding,  preferring  to  keep  the  stock  in  the  hands 
of  men  employed  in  its  work. 

1.  The  product  is  sold  in  New  England,  New  York,  and  the  West,  on 
thirty  days  to  six  months*  settlements. 

2.  Stock-owning  gives  a  preference  in  regard  to  employment,  and  the 
43on8  of  stockholders  are  preferred  as  apprentices 

3.  The  business  is  mansged  by  an  agent,  treasurer,  and  foreman,  sub- 
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ject  to  the  directors.  The  management  have  power  to  discharge  for  un- 
satiBfactorj  service,  but  it  has  never  been  neceesarjto  take  this  direct 
action  to  get  rid  of  an  unsatisfactory  member.  In  one  case,  a  member 
who  was  not  in  harmony  with  the  company  sold  his  stock,  and  after- 
wards when  he  desired  to  repurchase  he  was  not  allowed  to  do  sa 

4.  Shares  for  sale  must  be  offered  first  to  the  company,  and  in  taking 
in  new  members  care  is  exercised  to  preserve  the  harmony  of  interests. 

6.  Most  of  the  stockholders  are  workmen. 

d.    There  is  some  day  work,  but  piece,  or  job  work  predominates 

7.  ^^ages  are  now  paid  fortnightly. 

8.  The  prices  for  job  work  are  gauged  with  reference  to  market  rates 
elsewhera  In  January,  1879,  there  was  a  reduction  of  twenty  per  cent  on 
job  work.  Receipts  show  that  some  of  the  best  molders  were  making,  pre- 
vious to  the  cut»  1 160  a  month.  In  1881,  10  per  cent  was  restored.  The 
rates  for  day  work  have  not  varied  much.    It  is  paid  |1.50  to  $8w75. 

9.  Wages  are  uniform,  for  the  same  kind  and  amount  of  work,  between 
employes  who  are  stockholders  and  those  who  are  non-stockholders. 

10.  Frequent  changes  of  management  are  not  approved  of.  There  have 
been  but  three  presidents  and  three  treasurers  (two  of  the  latter  being 
father  and  son,  and  the  other  beifig  afterward  president),  and  but  few 
changes  in  the  board  of  directors. 

A  large  working  capital  i»  maintained. 

Members  individually  and  the  management,  as  such,  declare  that  they 
are  satisfied  that  stock-owning  improves  the  quality  and  increases  the 
quantity  of  the  work  accomplished,  and  that  this  goes  far  to  account  for 
the  success  attiLined. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  members  are  middle-aged  men  and  heads  of 
families.  Nearly  or  quite  all  are  of  New  England  stock  and  birth.  All 
are  of  steady  habits  so  far  as  to  be  always  in  working  condition,  and  the 
majority  are  of  saving  habits.  The  few  that  spend  as  fast  as  they  earn 
are  usually  the  source  of  the  few  dissatisfactions  and  misunderstandings 
that  arise. 

Capital $30,000 

Par  value  of  shares $100 

Highest  prite  paid  for  shares  when  transferred $146 

Lowest  price  paid  for  shares  when  transferred |110 

Value  of  annual  product $75,000 

No.  of  stockholders  employed •  •  •  •  80 

No.  of  employes  not  stockholders ....  10 

Aggregate  wages  per  month  (working  five  days  a  week) $8, 083 

S^aries:  secretary,  treasurer  and  superintendent $1, 080 

Salesman  (besides  expenses) $1, 200 

Art.  14  In  taking  apprentices,  sons  of  stockholders  shall  have  the 
preference. 

Art.  15.  No  member  shall  be  considered  a  working  member  except  he 
shall  hold  five  shares,  but  may  be  employed  by  the  agent  or  foreman. 
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Art.  17.    Any  member  haviDg  elKures  to  sell  shall  first  offer  them  to  the 
company. 
Art.  18.    No  person  not  a  stockholder  shall  be  eligible  to  office. 

THE  KINGSTON  CO-OPERATIVB  FOUNDRY. 

The  Kingston  Co-operative  Foundry  originated  with  molders  from  an- 
other town  who  had  been  discharged  by  their  employer  for  the  reason,  as 
they  believed,  that  they  were  members  of  a  committee  appointed  to  wait 
upon  him  to  protesc  against  a  reduction  of  wages.  They  were  at  that 
time  members  of  the  molders'  union.  One  of  their  number  had  previously 
been  a  member  of  the  Somerset  Co  operative  Foundry  Company. 

Their  organization  was  effected  April  9,  1877,  with  a  nominal  capital  of 
$8,000,  in  80  shares.  The  capital  as  reported  from  year  to  year  has  varied 
between  $8,000  and  $16,000,  and  is  now  given  as  $11,900.  These  figures 
have  not  always  corresponded  with  the  actual  cash  paid  in. 

The  company  had  a  long  and  severe  struggle  to  get  established.  Until 
within  two  years  it  bad  no  credit  and  no  surplus  capital.  Ooods  were  sold 
on  four  months*  time,  and  collections  were  difficult  In  the  third  and 
fourth  years  $4,000  was  lost  through  dishonest  customers.  Some  of  the 
men  also  proved  unsat'sfactory  through  unsteady  habits  and  drinking. 
The  impossibility  of  paying  wagea  regularly  caused  much  hardship  and 
discontent. 

1.  The  product  is  sold  in  New  England  on  thirty  day 6*  to  four  months' 
time. 

2.  Stockholders  gives  only  a  preference  for  employment 

8.  The  directors  have  power  to  discharge  stockholders  from  employ- 
ment 

4.  A  stockholder  wishing  to  sell  his  shares  must  offer  them  first  to  the 
company.  The  directors  are  satisfied  from  their  experience  that  in  selling 
•shares  care  should  be  exercised  to  secure  the  right  sort  of  men. 

5.  Some  stock  is  held  by  parties  other  than  workmen. 

6.  Piece-work  predominates. 

7.  The  company  never  had  a  pay  day  until  1885,  when  it  began  paying 
labor  monthly,  keeping  ten  days'  wages  back.  Many  stockholders  found 
that  as  workmen  they  could  do  better  elsewhere  than  in  the  employ  of 
their  own  company. 

8.  The  embarrassments  of  the  company  have  made  wages  irregular. 

9.  For  the  same  kind  and  quantity  of  work,  wages  of  stockholders  and 
non-stockholding  employes  are  the  same. 

10.  There  have  been  four  changes  in  the  office  of  president,  two  in  that 
of  treasurer,  and  three  in  that  of  foreman. 

The  foreman  is  the  actual  manager  of  the  business  under  the  directors. 
The  treasurer  is  connected  with  another  manufacturing  establishment  in 
town,  and  was  selected  on  that  account  for  economy's  sake. 

To  the  inability  to  pay  wages  regularly  and  in  full,  Mr.  Charles  Lapham, 
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the  foreman,  atlributes  the  hard  struggle  of  the  company  in  a  great  de- 
gree. He  says:  "  It  drove  many  good  men  out  of  the  enterprise.  The 
establishment  of  the  regular  pay  day  was  the  best  thing  the  concern  ever 
did.  I  wish  we  could  pay  weekly.  But  at  first  payment  in  full  was  im- 
possible. There  was  not  enough  quick  capital;  the  concern  had  no  credit; 
coal  and  iron  bills  had  to  be  met,  and  goods  were  sold  on  four  months' 
time.  No  concern  ought  to  start  unless  it  has  the  means  to  pay  wages 
regularly.  Stockholding  has,  nevertheless,  had  a  good  effect,  encourag- 
ing some  men  who  had  never  saved  a  cent  to  do  it  in  this  way,  '  working 
out '  their  shares." 

It  is  evident  that  this  company  has  had  to  contend  against  great  disad- 
vantages. Its  members  had  not  all  saved  and  accumulated  property. 
Some  were  of  unsteady  habits.  They  started  with  insufficient  paid  up 
capital.  They  did  not  know  how  to  manage,  and  there  appear  to  have 
been  a  good  many  experimental  changes  of  management  The  first  year 
the  accounts  were  kept  so  unsystematioally  that  it  is  now  very  difficult  to 
unravel  them.  A  permanent  interest  in  the  place  was  lacking.  The  original 
members  were  brought  together  from  other  towns,  and  the  failure  to  se- 
cure remuneration  again  scattered  them.  The  men  who  have  held  to- 
gether and  kept  the  enterprise  going  under  these  conditions  have  shown  a 
gprit  and  persistence  deserving  of  substantial  reward, 

THE  LEONAKD  CO-OPBRATlVE  FOUNDRY. 

An  opportunity  to  purchase  an  idle  foundry  was  improved  by  a  number 
of  molders  at  Taunton,  April  26, 1877,  to  organize  the  Leonard  Co-opera- 
tive Foundry  Company.  The  balance  of  profit  of  the  first  three  years 
went  into  the  thirty  per  cent  reserve  required  by  law;  since  then  dividends 
have  been  paid.  The  men  are  mostly  of  American  birtb,  of  middle  age,  of 
good  habits  generally,  including  habits  of  economy. 

Capital $25, 000 

Par  value  of  shares 100 

Highest  price  paid  for  shares  when  transferred 100 

Lowest  price  paid  for  shares  when  transferred 100 

Value  of  annual  product 75, 000 

No.  of  stockholders  employed 40 

No.  of  employes  not  stockholders 10  to  20 

(  18,000 
Aggregate  wages  per  month  (divided  among  fifty  men) •<     to 

(     3,800 

Salaries :    Treasurer 1 ,  200 

Agent 1,200 


1.  The  product  is  sold  mostly  in  New  England  on  80  days'  time. 

2.  Employment  is  given  by  preference  to  a  stockholder  if  he  is  a  com- 
petent workman. 

8.  The  management  have  power  to  discharge  a  stockholder  from  em- 
ployment This  power  is  lodged,  however,  in  the  board  of  directors,  and 
not  in  the  agent  or  foreman,  and  its  exercise  appears  to  be  conditional  on 
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positively  bad  work  or  conduct  and  not  on  the  mere  fact  that  another  num 
would  do  the  work  more  efficiently. 

4.  Stockholders  wishing  to  sell  their  shares  are  not  required  to  offer 
them  first  to  the  company. 

5.  Some  stock  is  held  by  other  parties  than  workmen  but  not  in  a  large 
proportion. 

6.  Work  is  mostly  by  the  piece. 

7.  Wages  are  paid  monthly. 

8w  In  June,  1885,  only  two  men  earned  as  little  as  a  dollar  a  day,  the 
majority  made  from  $1.25  to  |3.50  a  day,  while  a  few  made  $4.00  a  day. 
A  cut  of  10  per  cent,  was  made  three  years  ago,  but  it  was  restored  after  a 
few  months. 

9.  Wages  are  uniform,  for  the  same  amount  and  quality  of  work, 
between  the  stockholding  and  non-stockholding  employes. 

10.  The  company  has  had  but  two  presidents  and  two  treasurers. 

The  effect  of  stock-holding  upon  the  amount  and  quality  of  work  is 
markt  d.  The  men  take  pains  to  do  everything  well  and  have  a  pride  in 
the  reputation  which  their  goods  hold  in  the  market 

The  company  believe  in  permanence  of  management,  but  there  is  a 
strong  feeliug  among  the  members  against  a  large  salary  roll. 

The  men  consider  tbeir  experiment  a  success.  There  are  occasional  mis- 
understandings, and  now  and  then  an  individual  thinks  that  he  could 
manage  things  better  if  he  could  have  his  own  wa>,  but  there  is  in  the 
main  harmonious  co-operation. 

THE  EAST  TEMPLETON  CJO-OPERATIVE  CHAIR  COMPANY. 

Skilled  workmen,  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  failure  of  two 
wood- working  shops  in  which  they  were  employed,  and  unwilling  to  leave 
the  town  where  most  of  them  owned  homes,  organized  the  E^ast  Templeton 
Co-operative  Chair  Company,  October  19, 1872,  with  a  capital  of  $10, 000  in 
100  shares.  They  bought  out  a  sound  concern  and  put  in  a  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  new  machinery.  In  1878  their  assets  were  reported  as 
$21,069  and  their  liabilities  as  $11,059.  In  that  year  the  capital  was 
increased  to  $15,000,  and  in  1881  to  $20,000. 

This  company  made  a  good  start.  It  had  excellent  credit  and  its  goods 
immediately  found  a  ready  market  "They  sold  themselves,"  said  one  of 
the  men,  "  because  we  were  all  interested  and  did  good  work."  There  was 
no  trouble  with  unsatisfactory  men.  They  were  all  of  New  England 
birth  and  descent  The  only  bad  luck  for  eight  years  was  a  loss  of  $8,000 
through  dishonest  customers. 

On  October  9, 1880,  the  shop  and  contents  were  destroyed  by  fira  The 
loss  wiped  out  the  capital  of  $15,000.  With  $5,000  insurance  money,  $5,000 
more  borrowed  on  mortgage,  and  $4,000  more  borrowed  on  personal  secur- 
ity a  new  factory  was  built  and  equiped,  and  the  business  re-established. 
All  but  $1,500  of  the  $4,000  has  been  repaid  and  the  total  loss  by  the  fire 
has  been  made  good  to  within  $2,000.    There  has  never  been  a  time  when 
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the  factory  has  not  been  run  ten  hours  a  day  when  daylight  would  permit. 
It  is  never  artificially  lighted  in  winter. 

Capital $20,000 

Par  value  of  shares IIOO* 

Highest  price  paid  for  shares  when  transferred IIOO" 

Lowest  price  paid  for  shares  when  transferred IIOO* 

($45,000- 
Value  of  annual  product <      to 

($50,000' 

Number  of  stockholders  employed 14 

Number  of  employes  not  stockholders 9  or  10 

(  $940 
Aggregate  wages  per  month <      to 

o,    .  ^   ^^'^^^ 

Salaries: 

Agent  (per  day; $2.75 

Treasurer nothing. 

Clerk  (per  month) $gO 

1.  The  product  is  sold  mainly  at  the  West  on  30  to  90  days'  time. 

2.  Stockholding  does  not  create  a  right  to  employment 

8.  The  agent  has  power  to  assign  work,  and  hire  and  discharge  help 
without  a  vote  of  the  directors. 

4.  A  stockholder  wishing  to  sell  his  shares  is  not  required  to  offer  them 
first  to  the  company.  There  was  at  one  time  a  by-law  that  a  stockholder 
should  not  sell  without  the  consent  of  the  directors.    It  was  dropped. 

5.  AH  the  stockholders  are  men  who  work  for  day  wages  in  this  or 
some  other  industry 

6.  "Work  is  mostly  by  the  piece.  Some  of  the  men  take  "jobs  "  and  em- 
ploy assistants  on  their  own  account. 

7.  Wages  are  paid  once  a  month.  There  is  a  by-law  giving  the  com- 
pany the  option  to  pay  a  shareholder  his  wages  in  full,  or,  with  his  con- 
sent, to  retain  a  part  of  the  amount  due  at  6  per  cent,  interest.  A 
working  capital  of  $9,000  has  been  held  in  this  way.  During  the  past  year 
wages  have  been  paid  in  full. 

8.  Prices  for  work  are  gauged  by  the  rates  prevailing  in  other  shops. 
There  have  been  several  reductions  of  wages.  Within  two  years  there 
has  been  one  cut  of  25  per  cent,  and  one  of  15  per  cent. 

9.  For  the  same  kind  and  quantity  of  work,  wages  of  stockholding  and 
non-stockholding  employes  are  the  same. 

10.  There  have  been  but  few  changes  in  the  board  of  directors.  Three 
men  have  held  the  office  of  president  and  three  that  of  treasurer.  The 
treasurer  is  also  the  agent. 

No  trouble  has  been  caused  by  jealousies  or  misunderstandings.  The 
stockholders  are  all,  as  formerly,  of  New  England  blood. 

The  management  regard  a  large  working  capital  as  a  prime  condition  of 
success.    A  thousand  dollars  for  every  man's  product  would  be  none  too 
much.    They  make  it  a  rule  to  pay  all  bills  at  30  dayp,  and  thereby  save  a 
large  sum  in  discounts. 
12— F.  A.  F. 
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THE  ATHOL  CO  OPERATIVE  FURNITURE  COMPANY. 

The  Athol  Co-operative  Furniture  Ck)mpaDy  was  formed  to  make  em- 
ployment for  themselves  by  men  who  had  been  connected  with  wood- 
working shops  and  had  lost  theii  jobs.  They  organized  Angnst  5,  X879» 
and  started  with  a  nominal  capital  of  $2,500,  and  only  jut  enough  paid  in 
to  comply  with  the  law.  They  secured  orders  readily,  and  were  fortunate 
in  avoiding  lossea  The  men  were  steady,  hut  fifteen  of  the  twenty- 
five  were  green  hands.  Through  their  imperfect  work  and  by  paying  too 
high  wages  the  company  lost  $2,009  the  first  year.  In  the  fall  of  18S2  the 
shop  was  destroyed  by  fire,  with  a  loss  of  $3,000  in  stock  and  machinery. 
Though  a  new  start  was  made  and  a  good  trade  secured  as  before,  the 
company  has  never  been  prosperous.  Though  working  on  orders  only,  it 
has  generally  worked  ten  hours  a  day,  except  in  winter,  when  no  work  by 
artificial  light  is  attempted.  Among  the  stockholders  are  two  foreigners; 
all  others  are  of  American  birth. 

Capital $5,000 

Par  value  of  shares 100 

Highest  price  paid  for  shares  when  transferred 100 

Lowest  price  paid  for  shares  when  transferred 100 

Value  »f  annual  product* 15, 000 

No.  of  stockholders  employed b  to  10 

No.  of  employes  not  stockholders 3to   5 

Aggregate  wages  per  month: 

( Highest,  to  26  men) $938 

(Lowest,  to  10  men) 280 

Saiariee:  agent  (per  day) 2.00 

1.  The  product  is  sold  in  New  York  and  locally  on  thirty  days. 

2.  A  stockholder  has  a  right  to  employment  when  there  is  work 
enough,  if  he  is  a  capable  workman. 

3.  A  vote  of  the  directors  is  necessary  to  discharge  a  stockholder  fro^ 
employment.  It  has  never  been  necessary  to  take  this  step,  a  reprimand 
being  always  sufficient. 

4.  A  stockholder  wishing  to  sell  is  not  required  to  offer  his  shares  to 
the  company;  but  a  new  purchaser  must  be  acceptable  to  the  directors  to 
secure  work. 

5.  All  the  stockholders  are  workers  for  wages  in  some  employment. 

6.  Work  is  partly  by  piece  and  par  Jy  by  the  day. 

7.  Wages  have  always  been  paid  on  the  15th  of  the  month,  but  not 
always  in  fulL  It  was  a  rule  at  one  time  to  pay  half  and  to  give  notes  for 
half.  When  the  capital  was  increaed,  $8.«^  a  month  was  deducted  from 
each  man's  pay,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  had  pud  for  a  share. 

8w  The  intention  is,  when  possible,  to  pay  stockholders  5  to  10  per 
cent  higher  wages  than  prevail  in  other  shops  in  town  for  like  work. 
Wages  have  varied  a  good  deal.  When  a  smart  man  has  made  as  much 
as  $3  or  $4  a  day  it  has  been  customary  to  cut  do^m  the  price  of  his  job, 

*The  Talue  of  annual  product  was,  at  one  time,  $80,000. 
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to  "even  thin£:8/'    Men  so  treated  have  sometimes  stepped  out  and  found 
work  elsewhere. 

9.  Wages  of  stockholders  and  non-stockholders  are  not  the  same  for 
the  same  kind  and  quantitj  of  work.  Non-stockholders  are  hired  as 
cheaplj  as  possible. 

10.  There  have  been  m  \nj  changes  of  dixectors.  Three  men  have  held 
the  office  of  president,  four  that  of  agent,  and  but  one  that  of  treasurer. 

Insufficient  capital,  and  too  manj  men  who  were  not  well  qualified  for 
co-operation,  have  been  the  great  disadvantages  of  this  company.  The 
agent  belicTes  that  with  $10, 000  they  could  have  made  a  success.  Lumber 
has  cost  $2  a  thousand  more  than  it  would  have  done  could  settlements 
have  been  made  more  promptly.  As  for  the  men,  the  agent  says  :  '*  My 
experience  is  that  a  co-operaiire  team  is  a  hard  team  to  drive."  It  has 
been  necaesary  to  get  rid  of  some  mea  with  whom  it  was  impossible  to 
agree.  Some  of  the  stockholders  would  prefer  to  be  organized  as  a  gen- 
eral corporation.  One  says  :  '*  A  business  can  best  bd  managed  by  a  few 
men.  Tuere  are  some  things  that  directors  must  know  that  outsiders  had 
better  not  know,  and  co-operative  stockh>iders  sometimas  publish  things 
that  ought  not  to  be  published.  It  might  be  different  if  we  were  making 
money." 

THE  STONEHAM  CO-OPERATIVE  SHOE  COMPANY. 

There  are  four  co-operative  boot  and  shoe  manufacturing  companies  in 
the  town  of  Stoneham.  Their  business  is  so  extensive,  and  they  have  been 
so  successful,  that  they  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  chief  industrial  feat- 
ure of  the  place.  The  first  one  established  was  the  Stoneham  Cooperative 
Shoe  Company,  organized  December  4, 1872.  The  project  originated  with 
men  who  were  temporarily  unemployed  and  who  conceived  that  they 
could  do  better  than  to  continue  to  work  for  wages  only.  A  capital  of 
$10,000  was  subscribed  and  taken  in  40  shares.  This  was  increased  to 
$15,000  in  1880,  and  to  $20,000  in  1881.  Many  difficulties  and  misapprehen- 
sions and  some  misrepresentatioDs  were  encountered  in  getting  started. 
By  some  parties  with  whom  business  relations  were  necessary  or  desirable, 
the  enterprise  was  believed  to  be  controlled  by  a  trade  union  or  to  be 
managed  in  the  trade  union  interest.  But  the  management  was  capable 
and  vigorous;  the  first  jear  was  a  prosperous  one,  and  from  that  time  on  the 
financial  success  of  the  company  has  been  remarkable.  The  shop  has  us- 
ually been  run  on  full  time,  with  the  exception  of  the  brief  summer 
vacation  which  is  customary  in  the  Stoneham  shoe  fajtories.  The  stock- 
holders are  of  all  nationalities,  and  they  have  always  worked  together 
harmoniously. 

Capital 120,000 

Par  value  of  shares 250 

Highest  price  paid  for  shares  when  transferred 400 

Lowest  price  paid  for  shares  when  transferred 250 

Value  of  annual  product 150, 000 
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No.  of  stockholders  employed: 

No.  males 20 

No.  females 5 

No.  of  employes  not  stockholders: 

No.  males 1 5  to  20 

Na  females 20 

($2,500 

Agggregate  wages  per  month 4     to 

(   2,800 

Salaries:  agent 1, 500 

Treasurer 800 

Bookkeeper 600 


1.  The  product  is  sold  to  the  western  trade  on  sixty  days*  credit. 

2.  Stockholding  does  not  give  a  right  to  employment,  and  in  actual 
practice  a  stockholder  is  given  employment  only  when  he  is  the  right  man 
to  do  a  certain  work.  A  better  workman  not  a  stockholder  would  be 
given  the  place. 

8.  The  management  is  in  the  hands  of  the  directors  and  the  agent,  the 
former  looking  closely  after  details.  The  agent  has  power  to  discharge  all 
help,  except  stockholders;  their  cases  must  go  before  the  directors. 

4  When  a  stockholder  wishes  to  sell  his  shares  he  is  not  required  first 
to  offer  them  to  the  company. 

5.  With  one  exception  all  the  original  stockholders  were  manual  work- 
ers in  the  shoe  industry.  The  stock  is  stiil  held  ^largely  by  workingmen; 
but  many  stockholders  work  in  other  factories,  some  in  other  parts  of  the 
State,  and  some  in  other  States. 

6.  Work  is  by  the  piece  mainly. 

7.  Until  two  years  ago  all  labor  was  paid  regularly  once  a  month.  At 
present  stockholders  are  paid  once  a  month  and  other  help  once  a  week. 

8.  The  wages  of  lasters  are  dictated  by  the  lasters'  union,  to  which  re- 
sistance is  never  offered.  The  scale  of  wages  for  other  work  is  determined 
by  taking  the  average  of  several  other  shoe  factories,  not  co-operative. 

9.  Wages  are  uniform,  for  the  same  kind  and  quantity  of  work,  be- 
tween stockholders  and  non-stockholders. 

10.  There  have  been  few  changes  in  the  board  of  directors  since  the 
company  began  operations,  and  frequent  changes  of  management  are  con- 
sidered unwise.  There  have  been  in  thirteen  years  four  presidents,  two 
treasurers  and  three  agenta  Responsibility  with  considerable  powers  is 
considered  necessary  in  the  qianagement  Three  to  five  directors  would 
be  considered  enough. 

While  salaries  must  necessarily  be  low  in  co-operative  associations,  Mr. 
J.  G.  Green,  the  treasurer  of  this  company,  thinks  that  it  is  best  to  get  a 
good  man  for  every  responsible  pqsition  and  pay  him  what  he  is  worth. 
"  It  does  not  pay  to  keep  a  poor  man  because  he  is  cheap.**  The  treasurer 
has  large  responsibilities,  having  to  endorse  notes,  etc.,  and  $800  for  his 
services  is  small  pay. 

Mr.  Green  believes  that  ample  capital  is  an  indispensable  condition  to 
success  in  co-operative  shoe  making.  He  estimates  that  a  concern  must  have 
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12,000  active  capital  aod  good  credit  for  every  case  of  shoes  made  for  the 
jobbing  trade,  turning  the  money  once  in  sixty  days.  In  the  retail  trade 
it  is  necessary  to  double  this  estimate  and  figure  closer.  A  great  misap- 
prehension exists  among  would-be  oo-operatives  as  to  the  amount  of  capi- 
tal necessary.  Delegates  visit  Stoneham  to  make  inquiries,  expecting  to 
employ  thirty  or  forty  men  on  a  capital  of  $3,000  to  $8,000. 

THE  MIDDDBSBX  CO-OPERATIVE  BOOT  AND  SHOE    COMPANY,   STONSHA3L 

Dull  times  and  lack  of  work  were  assigned  as  the  reason  for 
the  organization  of  the  Middlesex  Co-operative  Boot  and  Shoe 
Company,  on  February  23,  1875.  These  would  seem  to  have  been 
about  as  unfavorable  antecedents  as  an  industrial  enterprise  could 
have;  nevertheless,  the  Middlesex  has  been  a  success  in  every  way,  fully 
rewarding  the  faith  of  the  unemployed;  but  practical  men  who  invested 
their  savings  in  it,  believed  that  the  experiment  which  had  shown  such 
gratifying  results  m  the  Stoneham  co-operative  sliop  could  be  repeated 
with  like  good  fortune.  The  capital  stock  at  first  was  f  10,000  in  forty 
shares.  It  was  increased  December  81,  1883,  to  $15,000  and  sixty  shares. 
For  some  time  the  company  had  hard  work  to  get  credit  Nearly  every 
party  of  whom  materials  were  bought  inquired  suspiciously  about  co-op- 
eration and  was  in  doubt  whether  to  trust  or  not.  For  three  successive 
years  a  loss  was  made  yearly  of  $300  or  more  in  unoollectable  bills.  The 
third  year  $1,800  wa3  lost  through  one  fraudulent  concern  that  did  busi- 
ness in  different  states  under  three  dififerent  names. 

Capital $15,000 

Par  value  of  shares 250 

Highest  price  paid  for  shares  when  transferred* 400 

Lowest  price  paid  for  shares  when  transferred 250 

Value  of  annuil  product 90, 000 

Number  of  stockholders  employed : 

Males 21 

Females 8 

Number  of  employes  not  stockholders: 

Males 6 

Females 12 

Aggregate  wages  per  month $1, 755 

Salaries — 

Agent 1,500 

Treasurer 200 

Bookkeeper  (per  month) 15 

1.  The  product  is  sold  at  Boston  and  in  all  the  northern  states  on  ninety 
days'  credit. 

2.  Stockholding  does  not  give  right  to  employment 

8.  The  agent  manages  the  business  in  detail,  buying  and  selling,  hiring 
and  discharging,  but  subj  ect  to  the  directors. 

4.  There  is  a  by-law  requiring  a  stockholder  who  wishes  to  sell  to  offer 
his  shares  first  to  the  company,  but  it  is  a  dead  letter. 

*  A  share  brought  $880  when  sold  at  auction. 
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5.    With  very  few  exceptions  the  stockholders  are  employed  in  the  shoe 
industry. 
,    6.    All  work  is  by  the  piece. 

7.  The  company  has  always  had  a  regular  pay-day,  the  first  Friday  of 
the  month.  • 

8.  Th3  rate  of  wages,  except  for  the  lasters,  whose  prices  are  made  by 
the  union,  is  determined  by  striking  an  average  of  the  wages  paid  by  five 
other  shops. 

0.  Wages  are  uniform  for  the  same  kind  and  amount  of  work,  between 
stockholding  and  non-stockholding  employes. 

10.  There  have  been  three  successive  presidents,  but  one  treasurer, 
three  agents,  and  but  few  changes  in  the  board  of  directors,  most  of  the 
original  directors  being  yet  in  office. 

Mr.  Luther  White,  treasurer  of  the  company,  said  that  he  did  not  think 
a  large  capital  was  essential  to  success  in  co-operative  manufacturing.  He 
did  not  think  it  necessary  or  important  that  stockholders  should  be  of  one 
nationality.  In  the  Middlesex  there  are  American  bom,  Irish  and  French 
Canadians.  But  co-operators  must  be  of  good  habits,  economical  and 
saving.  They  must  belong  to  the  place  and  have  a  permanent  interest  in 
it.  Most  of  the  Middlesex  stockholders  own  their  homes.  Many  changes 
of  management  will  have  a  bad  efifect.  The  present  agent  has  been 
exceptionally  successful,  but  when  the  change  from  his  predecessor  was 
made  customers  said  it  would  ruin  the  business,  illustrating  the  feeling 
among  business  men  that  changes  of  management  are  unfavorable.  The 
men  who  have  managed  the  affairs  of  the  Middlesex  came  from  the  bench 
and  had  not  been  trained  in  business. 

Mr.  White  complained  of  unfair  discrimination  in  taxation,  which  hurts 
co-operative  enterprises.  Mcmy  of  the  shoe  manufacturers  with  which  the 
co-operatives  must  compete  are  private  partnerships,  rendering  no  account 
of  capital  and  condition  to  the  state,  ani  making  their  own  figures  of 
valuation.  The  co-operative  concerns,  being  corporations,  are  taxed  on 
the  full  amount  of  their  capital  stock. 

AMERICAN  CO-OPERATIVE  BOOT  AND  SHOE  COMPANY,  8T0NEHAM. 

The  American  Co-operative  Boot  and  Shoe  Company  was  organized  Oc- 
tober 10, 1883,  with  a  capital  of  $10,000  in  forty  shares.  Its  projectors 
were  mostly  middle-aged  men,  who  had  saved  money  out  of  wagea  It 
was  a  distinctive  feature  of  this  enterprise,  that  the  power  to  hire  and  dis- 
charge help  and  assign  work,  regardless  of  stockholding,  ehould  be  abso- 
lute. The  first  year  was  financially  successful ;  the  second  year  the  failure 
of  a  creditor  caused  a  deficit  The  company  has  enjoyed  good  credit  from 
the  first  The  capital  was  increased  April  3, 1883,  to  $20,000,  and  August 
20, 1884,  to  $30,000.  No  certificate  of  stock  is  issued  until  paid  for  in  cash. 
If  an  employe  wishes  to  pay  for  a  share  by  installments,  he  must  fi:et  some 
one  to  take  and  pay  for  it  for  him. 
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Capital $80,000 

Par  value  of  shares 2t50 

Highest  price  paid  for  shares  when  transferre  i  265 

Lowest  price  paid  for  shares  when  transferred 250 

Value  of  annual  product 50, 000 

Number  of  stockholders  employed: 

Males    11 

Females   11 

Number  of  employes  not  stockholders: 

Males 14 

Females 9 

Aggregate  wRges  per  month* |1, 900 

Salaries :   Agen  t 900 

1.  Goods  are  made  for  the  retail  trade  only,  and  for  the  Western  trade 
mainly. 

2.  Stockholding  confers  neither  right  nor  preference  to  employment. 

8.  It  was  the  conviction  of  the  projectors  of  this  company  that  the  best 
results  had  been  missed  in  some  previous  co-operative  undertakings, 
through  a  lack  of  entire  freedom  to  hire  and  discharge  help  solely  on 
groimds  of  eflSciency.  Stock  was  marketed,  therefore,  with  the  distinct 
imderstandlng  on  the  part  of  purchasers  that  it  was  an  investment 
merely,  and  not  a  claim  to  any  other  advantage  whatever.  The  manage- 
ment is  more  than  satisfied  with  the  wisdom  of  this  policy.  Labor  is  re- 
garded in  this  shop  with  an  eye  as  single  to  its  economic  value  as  in  the 
most  absolutely  governed  corporation, 

4.  Stock  for  sale  must  be  offered  first  to  the  compcmy,  and  a  purchaser 
must  be  approved  by  the  board  of  directors.  This  power  is  exercised  in 
this  company.  There  is  not  much  mixture  of  nationalities  among  the 
stockholders.    The  majority  of  them  are  American-born. 

5.  Nearly  all  the  stockholders  are  workers  for  wages  in  various  shops. 
8.    Work  is  mostly  by  the  piece. 

7.  Wages  have  been  paid  always  on  the  first  Friday  of  each  month,  and 
advances  are  made  if  asked  for. 

8.  About  six  months  af  rer  the  company  began  operations,  the  lasters 
demanded  an  advance,  which  was  granted.  July  1, 1885,  a  second  demand 
of  5  per  cent,  was  conceded.  None  of  the  stockholding  employes  are 
members  of  the  union. 

9.  There  is  no  discrimination  in  wages  between  stockholding  and  non- 
stockholding  employes. 

10.  There  have  been  no  changes  in  management  since  the  company  was 
organized. 

The  American  has  a  good  location  and  a  well-adapted  building  for  its 
factory,  for  which  $8,000  was  paid.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  it  was  prom- 
ising to  become  a  success  in  every  way. 

«  Estimated. 
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THE  FRANKLIN  CO-OPKBAtlVE  BOOT  AND  SHOE   CX)MPANY,  STONEHAM. 

The  youngest  of  the  Stoneham  co-operative  enterprises  is  the  Franklin 
Co-operative  Bx)t  and  Shoe  Company,  organized  March  80,1883.  Its 
stockholders  were  men  thrown  out  of  work  by  failures  in  town.  Much 
trouble  and  delay  were  experienced  in  getting  started,  the  treasurer  elected 
failing  to  collect  the  capital  subscribed.  It  was  finally  necessary  to  ask 
him  to  resign.  He  did  so,  surrendering  his  stock.  His  successor  collected 
$7,000,  but  was  unable  to  leane  a  building.  Finally  a  building  was  bought 
for  $3,500  and  operations  were  begun  in  January,  1884,  with  a  very  small 
working  capital,  a  fact  that  has  made  subsequent  progress  difficult  The 
capital  was  nominally  $10,000  in  forty  shares.  It  has  been  increased,  nom- 
inally, $20,000,  but  the  shares  are  not  yet  all  sold.  Orders  were  hard  to 
get  at  first  and  for  the  fir^t  six  months  the  shop  was  run  only  eight  hours 
a  day.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  in  the  summer  of  1885,  the  company  had 
more  orders  than  it  could  fill  with  the  quick  capital  at  command  and  for 
a  year  had  been  running  on  full  time,  except  the  customiry  vacation  of 
ten  days. 

Capital 180,000 

Par  value  of  shares 250 

Highest  price  paid  for  shares  when  transferred 283 

Lowest  price  paid  for  shares  when  transferred • 250 

Value  of  annual  product 50, 000 

No.  of  stockholders  employed: 

Males 20 

Females 6 

No.  of  employes  not  stockholders: 

Males 2to4 

Females 8 

-^^firre^Ate  wages  per  month $1, 500 

Salaries  :  agent 1 ,  000 

1.  Goods  are  sold  in  the  Western  States  on  80  days,  5  per  cent  off  for 
prompt  payment. 

2.  Stockholders  have  a  first  right  to  employment  and  the  expectation 
is  that  they  will  be  given  employment,  if  possibla  But  if  a  stockholder 
is  not  capable  of  doing  acceptable  work  some  one  else  is  employed. 

3.  The  agent  has  authority  to  dismiss  stockholders  from  employment, 
without  a  vote  of  the  directors. 

4.  If  a  stockholder  wishes  to  sell  he  must  first  offer  his  shares  to  the 
company . 

5.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  shares  the  stock  is  owned  by  work- 
people. 

6.  Work  is  by  the  piece. 

7.  The  first  Friday  of  the  month  is  pay-day. 

8  The  average  prices  paid  for  work  by  non-co-operative  shops  are 
adopted  and  the  pay  of  lasters  is  dictated  by  the  union. 

9.  Wages  are  uniform  between  stockholding  and  non-stockholding 
employes. 
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10.  There  have  been  no  changes  of  management  since  the  company 
began  operations. 

Mr.  James  Grant,  treasurer  of  the  company,  siid  that  he  thought  the 
Franklin  had  succeeded  as  well  as  possible  under  the  circumstances.  It 
produces  a  better  shoe  than  non-co-operative  shops,  because  the  employes 
take  an  interest  in  their  work.  This  is  what  sustains  co-operation  in 
Stoneham.  The  Franklin  could  double  its  business  if  it  had  four  or  five 
thousand  dollars  more  of  quick  capital  Goods  are  manufactured  on  a 
very  narrow  margin.  The  company  at  one  time  lost  $500  in  six  months 
through  inability  to  secure  the  discount  of  its  bUls.  In  shoe  findings  the 
per  cent,  off  for  prompt  payment  at  thirty  days  runs  from  five  to  fifteen, 
averaging  ten.  The  inability  of  some  men  to  understand  this  condition  of 
success  is  one  of  the  difficulties  of  co-operation.  Stockholders  too  often 
expect  to  do  a  big  business  on  a  small  capital,  and  when  they  find  that  it 
is  not  being  done  some  of  them  think  that  they  could  manage  affairs  much 
better.    This  class  of  men  and  women  is  not  a  large  factor,  however. 

THE  WAKEFIELD  CO-OPEKATTVE  SHOE  COMPANY. 

An  opportunity  to  buy  a  small  shoe  factory  and  the  success  of  co-opera- 
tion at  Stoneham,  suggested  the  Wakefield  Co-operative  Shoe  Company, 
which  was  organized  November  15,  1883,  with  a  capital  of  $15,000  in  150 
shares.  The  company  started  in  a  dull  time,  but  did  a  larger  business  the  first 
year  than  subsequently,  working  full  time  the  first  year,  but  not  the  second. 
It  paid  cash  for  all  supplies,  and  took  the  discounts.  The  second  year 
$1,000  was  lost  in  uncollectable  bills.  The  stockholders  are  American, 
French  and  Scotch  nationalities.  There  has  been  no  trouble  through  jeal- 
ousies, misunderstandings  or  bad  habits. 

Capital 115,000 

Par  value  of  shares 100 

Highest  price  paid  for  shares  when  transferred 100 

Lowest  price  paid  for  shares  when  transferred 100 

Value  of  annual  product 35, 000 

No.  of  stockholders  employed: 

No.  of  males 11 

No.  of  females 1 

No.  of  employes  not  stockholders: 

No.  of  females 8 

Aggregate  wages  per  month ' $784 

Salaries:  aggregate 2, 000 

Largest  to  one  man 900 

1.  The  product  is  fine  goods  exclusively,  and  is  sold  in  New  England  on 
sixty  days'  credit. 

2.  Stockholding  creates  a  preference  for  employment,  workmanship 
being  satisfactory. 

8.  The  agent,  with  tbe  authority  of  the  directors,  has  power  to  hire  and 
discharge  and  assign  work,  regardless  of  stockholding,  and  there  has 
never  been  any  trouble  on  this  account. 

4.  Stock  for  sale  must  be  offered  first  to  the  company.  The  rule  is  en- 
forced. 
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5.  About  one-half  of  the  stockholders  are  workers  for  wages  in  the 
shoe  industry. 

6.  Most  of  the  work  is  done  by  the  piece.  Some  employes  take  jobs 
and  employ  assistants  on  their  own  account, 

7.  In  1884,  wages  were  paid  every  Saturday  night;  in  1885,  fortnightly. 
It  has  never  been  the  practice  to  withhold  any  part  of  wages  due. 

8.  Wages  are  governed  by  the  average  prices  paid  elsewhere.  There  is 
no  trade  union  influence  on  wages  here,  as  at  Stoneham,  though  the  lasters 
belong  to  the  union.  Prices  for  work  have  not  been  changed  since  the 
company  started. 

9.  Stockholding  and  non-stockholding  employes  are  paid  the  same  for 
equal  work. 

10.  There  have  been  but  few  changes  in  the  board  of  directors;  but  one 
treasurer  and  agent,  and  three  presidents. 

The  managers  are  satisfied  that  stock-owning  makes  good  workers  in 
every  department  Stock-owning  workers  waste  nothing,  in  dull  time  an 
important  item,  and  their  work  is  painstaking.  Customers  have  never 
found  any  fault  with  the  quality  of  work  done  by  this  company. 

The  importance  of  a  large  working  capital  is  emphasized  here,  as  else- 
where, and  the  same  complaint  of  burdensome  taxation  is  made  that  was 
made  by  the  Middlesex  company  at  Stoneham. 

The  essential  points  contained  in  the  statistical  statements  already  given 
for  each  company  are  presented  in  the  following  summary,  for  purposes 
of  comparison: 

SUMMARY    FOR  MASSACHUSETTS. 


Name  of  Co-operativb 
Association. 

1 

Stockholders 
Employed. 

Employes 
not  stock- 
holders. 

1 

St   . 

i 

i 

Ma!es 

Fe- 
males. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

1 

1 

American  Shoe  C^ 

Athol  Furniture  Co 

E.  Trempeal«'au  Chair  Co 

Franklin  Shoe  Co 

Kingston  Foundry  Co. . . 
Leonard  Foundry  Co... 

Middlesex  Shoe  Co 

Somerset  Foundry  Co  . . 

Stonebara  Shoe  Co 

Wakefield  Shoe  Co 

$30,000 
5,000 

ao.ooj 
so.ojo 

11.900 
25, 00  J 
15,000 
30,000 
20,000 
15,000 

I'AOOO 
15,000 
45,000 
50,000 
30,000 
75,00) 
90,000 
75, 00  J 

150,000 
85,000 

n 

8 
14 

no 
11 

40 
21 
8J 
20 
11 

11 

'"h" 

"b" 
1 

14 
3 
9 
2 
9 

10 
G 

10 

15 

1 

"s" 
"20" 

8 

$43 

44 

41 

3lt 

60 

4i 

76 

4i 

89 

$900 
026 
1,220 
1,000 
782 
2,400 
1,860 
2,280 
2.400 
2,000 

Per 
cent. 

1.83* 

6  76 

8.62 
10.8^ 

760 
14.15 

8.00 

*  Losses  by  fire. 


t  Working  part  time. 
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CO- OPERATION  IN  OHIO. 

From  the  report  of  the  Ohio  Bureau  of  Labor  for  1SS6,  the 
following  list  of  co-operative  institutions  is  taken: 

Knights  of  Labor  Co-operative  Company,  New  &3trai'8ville,  organized 
December  2,  1882,  selling  clothirg,  general  provisions  and  dry  goods;  cap- 
ital, $3,000.  Lorain  Co-operative  Store  Company,  Lorain,  organized  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1883,  general  merchandising  business;  capital,' $10,000.  McClure 
Grange  Co-operative  Association,  McCIure,  organized  April  17.  lS8d,  grange 
hall  and  merchandise  business;  capital,  $1,500.  People's  Co-operative 
Supply  Company,  Newark,  organized  April  25,  1883;  purchasing  and  sell- 
ing groceries,  etc. ;  capital,  $10,00^.  People's  Co-operative  Store  Company, 
Chestine,  organized  May  5, 1883;  carry  on  the  business  of  general  merchan- 
dise; capital,  $10,000.  Labor  Star  Co-operative  Printing  Company,  Cleve- 
land, organized  August  9,  1883,  to  print  and  publish  a  newspaper;  capital 
$1,000.  Toledo  Co-operative  Merchandise  Company,  Toledo,  organized 
August  25, 1883;  dealing  in  clothing,  furnishings,  boots,  shoes,  etc.;  capi- 
tal, $10,000.  Knights  of  Labor  Co-operative  Company,  Carbon  Hill,  organ- 
ized September  13,  1883,  to  erect  buildings;  capital,  $2,000.  Sunday  Creek 
Co-operative  Company,  Rendville,  organized  March  20, 1884;  general  mer- 
cantile business;  capital  $4,000.  Hametown  Industrial  Co-opera- 
tive Company,  Hametown,  organized  April  12,  1884;  general  grocery 
and  mercantile  business;  capital,  $10,000.  Miners'  Co-operative  Store  Com- 
pany, Rendville,  organized  April  19, 1884;  general  merchandising  business; 
capital,  $2,000.  Co-operative  Provision  Company,  Toledo,  organized  July 
18, 1884;  general  merchandising  business;  capital  $3,000.  Farmers'  and  Lab- 
orers* Co-operative  Milling  Company,  Patterson,  organized  August  30, 
1884;  general  flouring  mill  and  shipping  business;  capital  $5,000.  Coming 
Co-operative  Company,  Coming,  organized  January  13, 1885;  general  mer- 
chandise; capital  $1,500.  Wooster  Co-operative  Foundry  Company,  Woos- 
ter,  organized  February  2),  1885;  general  foundry  business;  capital,  $5,000. 
Paint  Valley  Co-operative  Company,  Paint  Valley,  organized  April  1, 
1885;  trading  farm  products  and  machinery;  capital,  $5,000.  Industrial 
Co-operative  Company,  East  Liverpool,  organized  May  8,  1885;  general 
mercantile  business;  capital,  $2,500.  Salineville  Manufacturing  Co-opera- 
tive Company,  Salineville,  organized  June  13,  1885;  manufacture  of  stone- 
ware; capital,  $10,000. 

PHCENIX  BARRKL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 

Although  the  secretary  of  this,  one  of  the  several  coop- 
erative  cooperage  institutions  of  Minneapolis,  did  not  report 
early  enough  to  secure  the  insertion  of  his  letter  where  it 
rightfully  belongs,  he  scores  some  points  worth  preserving 
any  where.    He  say  s : 
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We  organized  on  March  21,  1881,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000;  paid- 
up  capital,  $7,000.  Size  of  shares,  $50  each.  Where  capital  subscribed  is 
large  enough,  each  member  may  own  twenty  shares.  We  are  incorpo- 
rated and  have  thirty  member&  We  began  co-operation  for  the  following 
reasons: 

First  Belieying  that  labor  creates  all  dividends  and  that  the  co-opera- 
tive system  is  the  only  avenue  in  business  by  which  profits  and  dividends 
are  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  to  whom  they  rightly  b&long. 

SeaoncL  Because  every  man  entering  co  operation  on  this  plan  begins  a 
practical  business  education  which  it  is  impossible  to  attain  while  work- 
ing under  the  journeyman  system. 

Third.  We  furnish  ourselves  nothing  but  first-class  material  from 
which  to  manufacture  our  goods,  thereby  avoiding  the  inconvenience 
placed  upon  journeymen  who  are  often  required  to  manufacture  first-class 
goods  from  inferior  material  By  this  system  we  find  ourselves  able  to 
place  a  first-class  article  on  the  market  as  cheap  as  those  who  use  the  sec- 
ond-class materials,  depending  on  labor  to  make  the  articles  manufactured 
first-class. 

Fourth,  The  co  operative  system  relieves  all  who  embrace  it  from  the 
tyranny  of  unscrupulous  bosses. 

Our  members  are  all  union  men.  From  May,  1885,  to  May  1, 1886,  the 
lowest  wages  paid  per  day  was  $1.47;  highest  during  the  same  period, 
$1.95.  We  divide  our  dividends  pro  rata  on  the  wages  earned,  semi-an- 
nually, and  not  on  capital  invested. 

Our  work  has  not  been  steady,  probably  averaging  nine  months  per 
year.  We  sell  our  goods  to  the  Washburn-Crosby  Milling  Co.,  of  Minne- 
apolis. 

REWARDS  BASED  UPON  EARNINGS. 

It  seems  to  have  been  generally  supposed  that  the  great 
tobacco  manufacturing  establishment  of  P.  Lorillard  &  Co., 
of  Jersey  City,  is  working  under  some  fixed  co-operative  or 
profit-sharing  system,  as  the  happy  condition  of  their  peo- 
ple in  consequence  thereof  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the 
best  authorities  on  economic  subjects. 

In  respect  of  this  error  a  member  of  the  firm  writes: 

We  presume  such  an  impression  may  have  been  occasioned  from  the 
fact  that  we  have  on  several  occasions  given  our  employes  a  Christmas 
present,  b  ised  upon  the  wages  received  by  them;  we  have  had  no  fixed 
plan  for  determining  the  amount  for  each  individual,  sometimec  it  has 
been  an  extra  week's  wages,  sometimes  arraciged  in  other  ways,  but  it  has 
been  purely  a  matter  of  policy.  We  have  held  out  no  promises  or  induce- 
ments of  the  kind  in  advance  or  permitted  our  employes  to  believe  that 
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we  will  carry  out  any  such  scheme  generally.    We  have  been  governed  en- 
tirely by  the  profits  of  the  business  for  the  year  and  the  condition  of  labor. 

Ethelbert  Stewart  says  Lorillard  &  Co.  divided  over  $16,- 
000  with  their  workmen  last  year;  and  it  is  stated  that  in 
some  years  ffreater  sums  have  been  thus  divided.  No  mat- 
ter whether  they  have  a  fixed  system,  Lorillard  &  Co.  do 
divide  profits  with  employes,  and  with  the  best  of  results  to 
both  sides. 

OSWALD  OTTENDORFER'S  PLAN. 

The  New  York  Staats-Zeitung,  on  the  tenth  of  March  of 
every  year  since  1880,  has  awarded  to  its  employes  10  per 
cent,  upon  the  total  amount  of  wages  earned  during  the 
year.  Employes,  to  be  entitled  to  this  dividend,  must  have 
worked  uninterruptedly  during  six  months  prior  to  the  1st 
of  March. 

The  declaration  of  the  dividend,  however,  is  entirely  op- 
tionad  with  the  trustees,  no  promise  whatever  being  made 
that  a  dividend  shall  be  paid  at  any  hazard. 

Oswald  Ottendorf er  informs  the  Bureau  that  '^  the  plan 
works  satisfactorily.  The  employes  feel  attached  to  the 
business,  are  attentive,  steady  and  diligent,  and  there  are 
no  quarrels  or  strikes."  The  wages  and  salaries  paid  by  the 
Staats-Zeitung  are  the  same  as,  and  in  some  cases  higher  than 
those  paid  for  similar  work  by  other  German  newspapers, 
80  that  the  dividends  make  the  incomes  of  the  workmen 
comparatively  handsome. 

PULLMAN,  ILLINOIS. 

Pullman,  the  growing  and  beautiful  city  established 
south  of  Chicago  by  George  M.  Pullman,  proprietor  of  the 
well-known  palace  and  sleeping  cars,  is  based  upon  a 
broader  co-operative  plan  than  that  of  those  who  merely 
divide  profits  with  employes  at  a  rate  fixed  by  one  side 
only  —  that  of  the  owner. 

As  a  full  history  of  this  clean,  temperate,  thrifty  and 
orderly  industrial  villa  was  given  in  the  report  of  this 
Bureau  for  1884,  no  further  details  are  required  except  to 
say  that  Mr.  Pullman  has  graded  and  drained  a  large  tract 
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of  land  adjoining  his  city  to  be  sold  to,  or  rather  earned  by, 
those  of  his  employes  who  desire  to  become  land  and  home 
owners. 

Heretofore  Mr.  Pullman  has  owned  all  the  residences  in 
Pullman.  This  was  rendered  necessary  in  order  that  his  plans 
might  not  be  broken  into  or  overthrown  by  a  few  ignorant 
or  dissatisfied  or  revengeful  workmen  before  the  community 
became  fully  educated  up  to  the  standard  required  for  the 
permanent  success  of  a  schema  so  broad  and  deep  yet  so 
progressive. 

Now,  however,  he  believes  that  the  benefits  of  the  plan 
are  so  well  appreciated  that  employes  may  safely  begin  t^ 
become  proprietors.  Concerning  this  his  private  secretary, 
J.  H.  Smith,  says: 

Mr.  Pullman's  policy  will  uadoubtedlj  be  to  allow  those  of  the  employes 
of  the  Company  who  may  desire  to  do  so,  to  purchase  building  lots  in  the 
blocks  adjoining  Pullman,  immediately  west  of  the  tracks  of  the  Illinois 
Central  road.  These  blocks  have  recently  been  imp  roved  by  an  extension 
of  the  sewerage  and  water  systems,  and  are  equally  as  desirable  as  any  in 
Pullman.  The  lots  will  be  sold  at  a  reasonable  figure,  and  will  be  deeded 
outright  to  the  purchasers,  who  may  then,  if  they  desire  to  do  so,  pledge 
them  to  the  bank  as  security  for  sufficient  money  to  enable  them  to  build 
their  houses.  The  money  will  be  alvanced  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  and 
may  be  re-paid  by  installments  from  the  savings  of  the  workmen,  or  other- 
wise as  they  may  choosa  Mr.  Pullman's  idea  is  that  this  plan  of  allowing 
the  men  to  make  their  own  transactions  with  the  bank  in  a  business-like 
way,  instead  of  placing  themselves  in  the  hands  of  an  intermediate 
agency,  or  what  is  commonly  termed  a  "  Building  Association,"  will  tend 
to  preserve  the  individuality  of  the  men,  and  give  them  a  feeling  of 
greater  independence  and  self-reliance  than  they  o. her  wise  would  hava 

It  ii  alio  Mr.  PuUman^s  intention  t )  give  to  the  men  at  a  reasonable  cost 
the  benefit  of  the  Company's  extensive  building  and  architectural  facili- 
ties; and  it  will  naturally  follow  therefore,  that  the  same  general  features 
botn  in  the  architectural  des  ga  and  character  of  the  workmanship  of  the 
houses  will  be  maintained. 

PEORIA  CO-OPERATIVB  COAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Here  is  a  brief  account  of  an  attempt  of  fifty  coal  miners 
to  escape  the  fatal  effects  of  the  "  blacklist,"  written  by 
D.  H.  McPhail,  manag:er: 

Our  business  is  that  of  mining  and  sailing  coal,  wholesale  and  retail. 
We  are  not  incorporated,  because  by  being  so  our  members  would  vote 
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and  receive  profits  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  money  invested;  but  as 
we  are  working  under  the  co-operative  la  v  of  the  K.  of  L ,  a  member 
receives  profits  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  labor  actually  performed 
for  the  association. 

Our  shares  proper  are  $10  each,  but  eack  share  is  assessed,  if  necessary, 
by  the  directors.  Our  shares  have  been  assessed  until  they  now  stand  at 
|280  each.  All  above  $10  is  loaned  to  the  association  and  is  not  a  portion 
of  the  share,  and  will  be  paid  back  to  each  member  in  profits. 

We  organized  because  the  local  operators  would  not  allow  us  to  work 
for  them;  te.,  we  were  what  is  commonly  known  as  **  blacklisted " 
minora 

We  have  50  members  at  present,  and  no  person  cin  derive  any  benefit 
who  does  not  actually  perform  labor  for  the  association. 

We  pay  current  prices  and  divide  the  balance  in  proportion  to  the  labor 
performed;  none  but  members  work  for  us. 

We  do  not  have  steady  employment  in  summer,  but  have  had  in  winter; 
but  will  not  have  this  coming  winter  as  the  operators  bid  less  than  the 
rates  of  our  contracts  and  took  them  away  from  us. 

Our  members  have  earned  as  much  clear  cash  as  any  other  fifty  miners, 
besides  building  up  a  business  and  purchasing  'engines,  cable,  etc.  Co-op- 
eration must  become  general  in  any  branch  of  business  before  the  full 
beoefits  can  be  obtained,  and  I  think  the  state  should  have  its  laws 
changed  so  that  men  and  not  money  should  be  entitled  to  vote  in  pro- 
ductive co-operative  industries. 

Man  is  the  creator  of  wealth,  but  under  the  Illinois  law  he  who  pos- 
sesses or  has  invested  $400  in  a  concern  in  which  I  only  have  $200,  can  vote 
twice  to  my  once. 

Why  should  the  created  supersede  the  creator? 

OTHER  ASSOCIATIONS. 

There  are,  of  course,  quite  a  number  of  co-operative  in- 
stitutions not  mentioned  here,  but  as  their  officers  failed  to 
reply  to  letters  of  inquiry  from  this  Bureau,  it  is  difficult  to 
accurately  embody  their  distinctive  features  in  this  report. 

Among:  them  may  be  mentioned  one  at  Decatur,  Illi- 
nois, the  Oneida  Community,  the  Shakers,  thatatZoar,  Ohio, 
one  at  Hayward,  Mass.,  one  at  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  two  at 
Olney ville,  R.  I.,  one  at  Lonsdale,  R.  I.,  one  at  Zanesville, 
Ohio,  one  at  582  Parchase  St.,  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  several 
in  Philadelphia,  two  at  Fall  River,  Mass.,  one  at  Auburn, 
Me.,  one  at  Rushville,  Ind.,  the  Integral  Co-operative  Sys- 
tem, besides  carpenters',  lathers',  plasterers'  and  others,  at 
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Cleveland,  Ohio,  granite  workers, "  at  Westerly,  Rhode 
Island,  over  thirty  co-operative  banks  in  Massachusetts, 
The  Co-operator,  a  monthly  published  at  Buffalo,  and  numer- 
ous distributive  stores  just  organizing. 
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PART  IV. 


CO-OPERATION  IN  WISCONSIN. 


THE  WISCONSIN  PHALANX. 

Co- operation  has  had  several  trials  in  Wisconsin,  one  of 
them  very  early,  very  important,  and  under  the  most  auspi- 
cious of  conceivable  circumstances.  Indeed,  it  was  one  of 
the  first  and  foremost  trials  of  its  kind  in  America,  and,  so 
far  as  available  records  show,  in  the  world. 

More  than  40  years  a^o  Horace  Greeley  began  the  advo- 
cacy of  a  new  form  of  civilization — an  ideal  and  higher 
basis  for  the  reorganization  of  society.  His  clear  and  pow- 
erful manner  of  stating  things  drew  considerable  attention 
tohis  theory,  the  groundwork  of  which  was  a  system  in- 
vented by  a  Frenchman  named  Francois  Marie  Charles 
Fourier,  and  called,  in  his  honor,  Fourierism. 

In  many  respects  Fourier  was  a  wonderful  man — educated 
indefatigable,  patient,  patriotic.  He  devoted  everything  to 
mankind^  nothing  to  himself.  A  little  fortune  inherited 
from  his  father  was  lost  during  the  French  Revolution  at 
Lyon,  while  he  himself  was  in  prison.  Having  been  forced 
from  jail  into  the  army,  he  served  two  years,  but  was  dis- 
charged on  account  of  illness.  He  now  found  employment 
in  a  large  mercantile  house  at  Marseilles. 

While  serving  in  this  capacity  he  was  charged  with  the 
destruction  of  an  enormous  quantity  of  rice  which  had  been 
held  for  a  higher  price,  amidst  a  general  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions, until  it  had  become  unfit  for  food. 

This  circumstance  so  impressed  upon  his  mind  what  he 
termed  the  outrageous  "frauds  and  duplicities  of  com- 
merce," that  he  at  once  set  out  upon  a  prolonged  inquiry 
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into  social  problems  which  resulted  in  the  system  just  men- 
tionedy  bearing  his  name. 

Poor,  overworked  and  comparatively  friendless,  the  devo- 
tion and  patience  of  this  man  are  almost  without  parallel 
He  never  ceased  to  urge  the  virtues  of  his  schemes  upon 
men  of  influence  and  wealth,  and  for  many  years  at  the 
close  of  his  life  waited  hopefully  and  earnestly  at  a  certain 
hour  each  day  for  such  a  patron  to  appear. 

As  comparatively  few  are  familiar  with  Fourierism,  as 
taught  by  its  author  and  his  disciples,  a  description  of  it^ 
taken  from  an  authoritative  biography  of  Fourier,  will  be 
inserted  here,  in  order  to  afford  a  better  understanding  of 
what  thereafter  follows.  It  differs  materially  from  the 
systems  of  Communism,  strictly  so-called,  and  all  other 
social  theories,  professing  to  be  based  on  natural  laws  and 
capable  of  being  carried  out  on  mathematical  principles  as 
fixed  and  certain  as  those  of  geometry,  music  or  colors. 

The  earth  and  human  society,  Fourier  taught,  are  in  their 
crude  and  infantile  stage.  The  period  of  the  race  will  be 
80,000  years,  the  latter  portion  of  which  will  be  its  declining 
phase,  as  the  present  is  its  ascending.  The  middle  term  will 
be  a  long  period  of  maturity,  prosperity  and  happiness. 
What  we  call  civilization,  Fourier  calls  a  false  and  imper- 
fect condition,  with  poverty,  crime,  ignorance,  idleness, 
repugnant  toil,  disease,  wasting  wars,  general  antagonism, 
oppression  and  misery.  He  believed  that  association  would 
produce  general  riches,  honesty,  attractive  and  varied  in- 
dustry, health,  peace  and  universal  happiness. 

Considering  attractions  and  repulsions  the  governing 
forces  of  all  nature,  and  that  God  has  distributed  them  for 
the  happiness  of  all  His  creatures,  he  held  that  '^  attractions 
are  proportional  to  destinies,"  or  that  the  desires  or  passions 
of  men,  their  aptitudes  and  inclinations,  if  they  could  have 
free  scope,  would  infallibly  produce  the  highest  conditions 
and  greatest  happiness  of  which  they  are  capable.  He  be- 
lieved in  universal  harmony,  flowing  from  and  centering  in 
God,  the  author  of  all  harmonies,  and  that  there  is  therefore 
a  principle  of  "Universal  Analogy."  Seeing  that  all  things, 
from  suns  and  planets  to  atoms,  range  themselves  in  groups 
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and  series^  according  to  certain  fixed  laws  of  attraction  and 
repulsion,  he  labored  to  discover  the  kind  of  human  society 
that  must  eventually  form  itself  in  obedience  to  those  laws. 

This  is  his  Association  or  Phalanstery,  which  is  to  consist 
of  400  families  or  1,800  persons,  which  number  he  found  in- 
cluded the  whole  circle  of  human  capacities.  These  should 
live  in  one  immense  edifice,  in  the  center  of  a  large  and 
highly  cultivated  domain,  and  furnished  with  workshops, 
studios  and  all  the  appliances  of  industry  and  art,  as  well 
as  all  the  sources  of  amusement  and  pleasure. 

When  the  earth  is  covered  with  palaces  of  industry,  the 
associations  will  also  unite  in  groups  or  series,  under  a  uni- 
tary government,  and  there  will  be  but  one  language  and  one 
government,  and  the  only  armies  will  be  the  great  industrial 
armies,  which  will  drain  swamps,  irrigate  deserts,  plant 
forests  and  effect  the  amelioration  of  climates. 

The  system  of  Fourier  does  not  propose  to  destroy,  but 
rather  to  conserve  property,  position  and  hereditary  rights; 
nor  does  it  war  directly  with  morals  or  religion.  The  prop- 
erty of  the  association  is  to  be  held  in  shares,  and  the  whole 
product  of  the  industrial  and  artistic  groups  is  to  be  divided 
into  twelve  parts,  of  which  five  parts  are  due  to  labor,  four 
to  capital  and  three  to  talent.  The  apartments  are  to  be  of 
vfiuious  prices,  and  the  styles  of  living  vary  in  luxury  and 
cost;  but  the  poorest  person  in  the  Association  is  not  only  to 
be  secure  of  comfort,  but  his  minimum  of  enjoyments  will 
be  greater  than  the  present  social  arrangements  can  give 
princes  and  millionaires;  while  these  will  have  opened  to 
them  pleasures  of  which  they  can  now  scarcely  have  a  con- 
ception. The  economics  of  the  large  scale  in  the  Phalan- 
stery reduce  by  two-thirds  the  expense  of  living,  while  an 
attractive  and  scientific  industry  would  quadruple  the 
products  of  civilization. 

The  passions  of  the  human  soul  to  which  the  system  of 
Fourier  would  give  full  scope,  he  describes  as  the  five  sensi- 
tive— sight,  hearing,  taste,  smell,  touch;  four  affective — 
friendship,  love,  ambition,  paternity;  three  distributive  —  the 
emulative,  alternating  and  composite.  In  these  he  found 
the  springs  of  industry  and  true  society.    Emulation,  the 
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desire  of  success,  honors,  rewards,  is  the  great  stimulant  of 
exertion;  alternation  of  employment  makes  work  a  recrea- 
tion; and  the  composite  passions  require  combinations  of 
charm  and  enjoyment  which  only  association  can  give. 

Having  devoted  some  space  to  an  explanation  of  what 
Fourier  taught,  it  will  now  be  proper  to  give  a  description 
equally  as  full,  at  least,  of  what  his  disciples  practiced  in 
Wisconsin. 

As  before  stated,  the  "  science  of  the  new  social  relations" 
was  being  advocated  by  Horace  Greeley  and  other  editors. 
Through  Greeley's  Tribune,  principally,  therefore,  the  people 
of  Southport  (now  Kenosha)  in  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin, 
became  interested  in  "  its  vast  economies,  its  equitable  dis- 
tributions, its  harmony  of  groups  and  series,  its  attractive 
industry,  its  advantages  for  schools,  meetings,  parties  and 
social  festivities,"  and  the  Franklin  Lyceum  in  that  village 
fell  to  discussing  the  subject. 

On  November  13,  1843,  the  lyceum  wrestled  with  the 
problem  formulated  thus:  "Does  the  system  of  Fourier 
present  a  practicable  plan  for  such  a  reorganization  of  so- 
ciety as  will  guard  against  our  present  social  evils?" 

This  question  was  varied  in  form  for  subsequent  discus- 
sions during  the  winter  of  1843-4,  the  interest  in  the  meetings 
being  keen  and  attendance  large.  Among  those  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  argument  were  Louis  P.  Harvey,  subse- 
quently governor  of  Wisconsin,  and  Charles  Durkee,  the 
first  Free-soiler,  or  Republican,  ever  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate  distinctively  as  such. 

The  result  of  this  discussion  was  the  formation  of  an 
association  taking  the  name  of  The  Wisconsin  Phalanx. 
Articles  of  agreement  were  drawn  and  signed,  and  consider- 
able stock,  at  $'^5  per  share,  sold. 

Ebenezer  Childs,  of  Green  Bay,  familiar  with  the  territory, 
was  employed  to  select  a  location  for  the  new  experiment, 
on  government  land.  After  a  thorough  search  he  fixed 
upon  a  tract  in  township  15,  north  of  range  14,  east,  county 
of  Fond  du  Lac. 

The  location,  consisting  of  a  rich,  narrow  valley,  well 
skirted  with  timber  and  watered  by  Silver  Creek,  which 
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falls  into  Green  Lake,  four  miles  away,  and  affording  a  good 
water  power,  was  lovely  beyond  description. 

Warren  Chase,  the  leading  spirit  of  the  association,  went 
with  $800,  raised  by  the  members,  to  Green  Bay  and  entered 
several  quarter-sections  of  the  lands  selected  by  Childs,  in 
the  name  of  Michael  Frank,  a  resident  of  Southport  of  irre- 
proachable character  and  one  in  whom  everybody "  had  full 
confidence. 

While  these. transactions  were  going  forward,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Phalanx  had  collected  teams,  cows,  tools,  pro- 
visions and  tents,  and  started— nineteen  men  and  one  boy — 
with  three  horse-teams  and  several  ox-teams  to  the  land  of 
promise,  by  the  way  of  Watertown,  in  Jefferson  County. 
They  left  home  on  Monday,  and  after  "  marching  and  camp- 
ing, and  camping  and  marching,"  reached  their  destination 
on  Sunday,  May  27, 1844. 

They  camped  the  night  before  on  the  north  bank  of  Silver 
Creek,  near  where  the  stone  mill  was  afterwards  erected,  in 
what  is  now  the  city  of  Ripon;  ''and  on  the  morning  of  May 
27 — to  them  ever  memorable — they  repaired  to  the  valley 
below,  on  the  beautiful  plain  surrounded  by  hills,  like  an 
amphitheatre,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  nature  has 
formed  in  Wisconsin,  and  there,  on  their  own  lands,  pitched 
their  tents.'' 

"They  were  as  good  material,  probably,  as  was  ever  got 
together  for  a  like  experiment.  They  did  not  belong,  even 
in  part,  to  the  class  of 'the  unappreciated,  the  played  out, 
the  idle,  and  the  good  for  nothing  generally;'  on  the  con- 
trary, they  were  persons  whose  industry  and  general 
shrewdness  had  already  been  coined  into  a  good  equipment 
of  live  stock,  farm  materials,  implements,  and  other  neces- 
sities for  fitting  out  a  new  enterprise.  What  was  better, 
they  had  all,  as  pioneers,  undergone  that  training  in  hard 
work  and  privation,  which  fortified  them  against  discontent 
and  homesickness.  They  were  rather  religious  than  irrelig- 
ious, and  among  them  were  two  who  had  studied  as  preach- 
ers in  evangelical  denominations;  but  there  was  nothing 
like  religious  bigotry  visible  in  the  Phalanx;  on  the  contrary, 
everybody  was  liberal." 
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On  the  morning  of  Monday,  May  28,  1884,  preparations 
began  for  the  building  of  three  frame  houses.  The  first 
ground  was  broken  on  that  day  in  plowing  up  the  sod  where 
the  cellars  were  to  be  dug;  breaking  for  crops  was  also  com- 
menced on  the  same  day.  The  working  force — ^besides  the 
nineteen  men  and  one  boy — was  eight  yoke  of  oxen  and 
thirty-four  horses.  The  Phalanx  had,  in  all,  fifty-four  head 
of  cattle.  Their  first  care  besides  the  erection  of  the  neces- 
sary buildings  to  shelter  their  soon-expected  families,  was  of 
course  to  get  in  their  crops  as  soon  as  possible,  the  season 
being  already  far  advanced.  Twenty  acres  of  potatoes, 
buckwheat,  turnips,  and  other  vegetables,  were  put  in;  but 
a  white  frost  on  the  morning  of  June  10  destroyed  most  of 
the  corn,  beans  and  vines.  The  long  days  were  filled  with 
toil  by  these  hardy  pioneers,  and  the  short  nights  were  de- 
voted to  sleep  on  the  ground,  under  the  tents,  of  which  there 
were  three.  A  Scotch  sailor  cooked  for  them  in  the  open 
air;  and  they  ate  their  meals  on  rough  boards  under  the 
shade  of  a  bower,  when  it  did  not  rain;  and  when  it  did, 
they  ate  standing,  to  avoid  an  excess  of  water  on  the  body, 
and  because  they  could  shed  rain  better  in  that  position. 
The  dwellings  were  twenty  by  thirty  feet  each,  one-and-a 
half  stories  high  and  thirty  feet  apart.  They  were  com- 
pleted from  oak  trees  which  furnished,  without  saw-mill, 
the  frames,  the  clapboards,  the  shingles  and  the  fioors. 
Lumber  for  the  stairs  and  upper  fioors  was  brought  from  a 
distance.  Before  the  three  houses  were  enclosed,  some  of 
their  wives  and  children  arrived,  brought  by  horse-teams, 
which  were  kept  constantly  going  from  and  to  the  old  and 
new  homes. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  a  liberty-pole  was  raised,  and  the  stars 
and  stripes  fioated  proudly  in  the  breeze. 

The  most  important  improvement  needed,  it  was  now 
seen,  was  the  building  of  a  saw-mill  and  the  erection  of  a 
dam  across  Silver  Creek.  It  was  late  in  the  winter  before 
the  saw-mill  was  in  running  order,  and  then  the  creek  was 
too  much  frozen  for  use.  The  consequence  was  that  the 
Phalanx  had  to  go  without  many  boards  to  protect  man  and 
beast  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  during  all  the 
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cold  months;  but  the  hay,  which  was  abundant,  supplied 
largely  the  place  of  boards  for  thQ  shelter  of  their  animals, 
and  was  used  for  beds  by  the  families.  There  was  *'  broken 
up  "  and  sowed  to  winter  wheat,  one  hundred  acres  of  prairie, 
during  the  first  year. 

When  the  families  (about  twenty,  who  ate  at  a  com- 
mon table  in  the  basement  of  one  of  the  houses,  where  all 
of  the  cooking  was  done)  were  all  packed  for  winter  quar- 
ters, and  "  the  boys  "  were  hunting  fence  lumber  and  saw- 
logs  on  government  land,  Warren  Chase  started  for  Madison 
to  secure  a  charter,  or  act  of  incorporation,  for  the  society. 
The  act  had  been  carefully  drawn  up  by  him,  and  submitted 
to  the  members,  and  approved,  and  he  was  authorized  to 
secure  its  passage  with  as  few  amendments  as  possible. 
After  much  labor  in  lobbying,  he  was  successful,  his  bill 
having  passed  the  Assembly  and  Council — the  two  houses  of 
the  Territorial  Legislature.  It  was  approved  by  N.  P.  Tal- 
madge  on  the  6th  day  of  February,  1845,  the  governor  re- 
marking, interrogatively,  to  Chase,  as  he  signed  the  act, 
"It  will  not  compromise  my  Democracy  will  it  ?"  The  vital 
sections  are  quoted: 

Sec.  3.  The  property,  real  and  personal,  of  said  corporation  shall  be  held 
in  stock,  numbered  in  shares  of  $25  each,  and  transferable  at  the  will  of 
the  holder;  but  no  transfer  shall  be  effected  until  recorded  on  the  books  of 
the  corporation  by  the  recording  officer  of  the  Phalanx. 

SEa  4.  *  *  *  xhe  quantity  of  land  held  by  said  corporation 
shall  never  exceed  forty  acres  for  each  person  belonging  thereto. 

Ssa  5.  The  corporation,  or  the  officers  thereof,  shall  have  no  power 
to  contract  any  debt  in  their  incorporate  name  or  by  virtue  of  this  act,  to 
issue  any  notes  or  scrips,  or  evidences  of  debt  whatever;  and  if  said  cor- 
poration, or  its  Board  of  Managers,  shall  contract  or  assume  to  contract 
any  debt  in  the  name  of  said  corporation  each  individual  member  thereof 
shall  be  personally  liable  to  pay  such  debt 

Ssa  15.  The  President,  Vice-President  and  nine  Councilmen  shall 
form  a  Board  of  Managers,  two-thirds  of  which  shall  form  a  quorum  for 
the  transaction  of  business.  The  Council  ^hall  receive  and  determine  upon 
all  applications  for  membership  and  subscriptions  for  stock,  and  no  per- 
son shall  be  permitted  to  becdme  a  member  or  stockholder  without  the 
consent  of  all  composing  the  Board  of  Managers.  The  Ck)uncil  shall  ar- 
range and  determine  all  by-laws  for  the  government  of  the  members  as 
they  may  deem  proper;  provided  always  that  said  rules,  regulations  and 
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by-laws  shall  in  no  wise  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  or  with  the 
laws  of  this  Territory.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  remove  the  Sec- 
retary or  Treasurer,  or  any  member  of  their  Boat  J,  for  neglect  or  misman- 
agement of  his  official  duties.  The  Council  shall  in  case  of  such  removal 
call  a  meeting  of  the  members  and  stockholders  to  fill  the  vacancy  occa- 
sioned  by  such  removaL 

Sec.  16.  There  shall  be  annual  meetings  of  the  members  and  stock- 
holders on  the  first  Monday  of  December  of  each  year,  at  which  time  a 
settlement  shall  be  made  with  each  member.  Previous  to,  and  prepara- 
tory for  which  meetings,  the  Council  shall  make  or  cause  to  be  made,  an 
assessment  or  appraisal  of  all  property,  real  and  personal,  belonging  to  the 
Phalanx;  and  if  said  appraisal  shall  exceed  the  cost  and  last  appraisal  of  said 
property,  the  increase  shall  be  a  dividend  as  follows:  One-fourth  shall  be 
credited  as  a  dividend  for  stock,  in  proportion  to  the  time  said  stock  has 
been  paid  in  since  the  last  appraisal;  the  remaining  three-fourths  shall  be 
credited  to  labor  in  such  manner  as  the  by-laws  shall  determine.  Tiie 
amount  due  each  member  or  stockholder  upon  settlement  shall  be  paid  in 
money  or  stock,  as  the  Council  shall  determine,  but  the  kind  of  payment 
shall  be  alike  to  alL  It  whall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council  to  transact  all 
business  of  the  corporation  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

Seo.  17.  The  Council  shall  establish  a  public  school,  in  which  shall  be 
taught  all  the  different  branches  of  science  usually  taught  in  the  com- 
mon schools  of  the  Territory,  which  school  shall  be  open  and  free  to  the 
children  of  all  the  members  of  the  corporation,  and  shall  be  continued  nine 
months  in  each  year.  All  teachers  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  except  those 
hereinafter  excepted,  shall  be  paid  as  follows,  viz:  Three-fourths  of  the 
amount  shall  be  deducted  annually  from  the  amouut  credited  to  capital, 
and  one-fourth  from  the  amount  credited  to  labor,  and  one-fourth  from  the 
amount  credited  to  labor  previous  to  the  individual  settlement  with  the 
members  and  stockholders. 

Sec.  18.  There  shall  always  be  a  free  toleration  of  religious  opinion, 
and  every  member  shall  be  protected  in  his  or  her  religious  belief;  and  no 
member  of  the  corporation  shall  ever  be  taxed  without  his  or  her  consent 
for  the  support  of  any  minister  or  teacher  of  religion. 

When  Chase  returned  with  the  charter,  the  people  breathed 
easier,  saying:  "Now  we  shall  be  safe;  our  property  is  in 
our  own  hands."  Straightway  the  stock  was  taken  by 
members  according  to  the  new  law,  and  a  president,  vice- 
presidentj  secretary,  treasurer  and  nine  councilmen  were 
chosen. 

By  this  time  new  settlers  began  to  come  in  so  that  the 
Phalanx  had  neighbors.    But  the  new-comers  were  afraid 
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of  *'the  thing,"  and  predicted  that  great  mischief  would 
come  of  it  because  of  its  extraordinary  powers. 

However,  nothing  of  the  kind  happened,  and  outsiders 
soon  came  to  regard  the  association  as  the  center  of  intelli- 
gence and  information. 

During  1845  the  "  long  house  "  was  lengthened  to  400  feet. 
It  consisted  of  two  rows  of  tenements,  with  a  hall  between, 
under  one  roof.  The  style  of  living  was  termed  "  unitary  "^ 
— ^that  is,  all  ate  at  a  common  table  but  families  retired  to 
separate  houses  after  meals. 

All  felt  the  advantages  and  economies  of  a  common  table,, 
common  farm,  common  mill  and  common  sch§ol,  but  a  few 
families  thought  they  would  be  better  pleased  to  have  their 
meals  in  private  where  they  could  scold  and  find  fault  with- 
out being  overheard.  They  were  therefore  soon  permitted  to 
do  their  own  cooking,  drawing  their  provisions  from  the 
general  store  of  the  association. 

Single  men  and  women  were  delighted  with  the  scheme,, 
while  others  were  divided  in  opinion  upon  the  question  of  a 
community  table. 

All  branches  of  labor  were  carried  on  under  the  direction 
of  competent  persons  selected  by  the  members,  who  were 
required  to  keep  an  exact  account  of  labor  and  expense,  so 
that  the  precise  cost  of  any  article  or  crop  was  easily  ob- 
tainable by  any  one  from  the  public  books. 

All  labor  was  voluntary,  members  working  whenever  and 
wherever  they  mignt  elect,  receiving  credit  only  for  the 
amount  of  work  actuaUy  accomplished.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  three-fourths  of  the  net  profits  went  to  labor  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  contributed  by  each. 

The  evenings,  after  the  duties  of  the  day  were  ended^ 
were  divided  ''between  business  and  sociality."  Monday 
night  was  given  to  the  business  of  the  council,  and  on  Tues- 
day evening  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  Philolothian  Socie« 
ty,  at  which  discussions  upon  progressive  topics  were  held 
and  a  paper  read  called  The  Oleaner.  The  motto  of  this 
journal  was, ''  Let  the  gleaner  go  forth  and  glean  and  gather 
up  the  fragments,  that  nothing  be  lost."  On  Wednesday 
evening  a  singing  school  was  held;  Thursday  was  always 
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set  aside  for  a  dance;  Friday  had  no  naeeting,  and  Saturday 
was  devoted  to  hearing  detailed  reports  of  foremen. 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  president  showed  that  the 
property  of  the  association,  without  a  dollar  of  debt,  was 
valued  at  827,752.22. 

The  whole  number  of  hours  of  useful  labor  performed 
during  the  year  was  102,760,  from  which  21,170  were  de- 
ducted for  board  and  cooking;  but  each  family  did  its  own 
washing.  The  number  of  weeks  of  board  charged  to  mem- 
bers, including  children  graduated  to  adults,  was  4,234,  the 
cost  of  which  was  5  hours  of  labor  and  44  cents  for  provis- 
ions per  wee|f . 

Labor  received  7i  cents  per  hour,  and  stock,  having  one- 
fourth  of  the  profits  of  all  labor  and  business,  received  12 
per  cent,  for  the  year. 

From  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  the  next  year  was  not 
quite  so  successful,  owing  to  the  purchase  of  and  labor  on  a 
new  farm,  the  crops  on  which  were  not  first-class.  Labor 
received  5  cents  per  hour  and  capital  6  per  cent.;  board  cost 
50  cents  for  provisions  and  2i  hours  of  labor  per  week,  6^ 
cents. 

At  this  time  the  president,  in  his  circular  to  the  outside 
world,  said  of  the  association: 

They  are  aU  temperance  people,  using  no  spirits  except  f  or  naedicine,  and 
seldom  for  that,  for  many  of  them  are  believers  in  the  system  of  hydro- 
pathy and  several  are  also  dietists,  using  no  meats,  tea  or  coffee;  but  these 
are  not  general  principles  with  them. 

They  avoid  as  much  as  possible  profane  language  and  endeavor  to  set 
good  examples  for  their  chUdren. 

They  are  sometimes  called  Fury-itee  or  Four-year-ites,  but  they  deny  all 
ites,  each  member  entertaining  and  being  responsible  for  his  own  opinions. 
The  society  belongs  to  the  American  Union  of  Associationists,  and  with 
them  bdlieve  in  co-operative  labor  and  equitable  distribution  of  property. 

Their  efforts  thus  far  have  proved  as  successful  as  anticipated  and  with 
two  or  three  exceptions  the  members  are  contented  and  happy.  They 
have  no  arbitrary  laws,  but  buy  aud  seU  and  go  and  stay  when  and  where 
they  please. 

We  have  an  excellent  situation,  well  adapted  to  test  the  system  we  are 
endeavoring  to  prove,  and  from  present  appearances  success  seems  almost 
certain. 
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From  now  on  the  society  was  financially  prosperous  until 
its  dissolution;  and  if  it  had  continued  as  it  began  until 
now,  it  would  have  been  a  center  of  great  wealth  and  power. 

The  oflScial  statement  of  the  president  for  the  year  whiteh 
closed  on  December  6, 1847,  will  be  inserted  in  full  as  an 
historical  document  of  interesting  information: 

The  moral  and  social  condition  of  the  Phalanx  has  experienced  no 
sudden  and  striking  changes;  yet  it  is  believed  that  those  who  look  not 
alone  upon  the  external  surface  of  things,  will  have  noticed  that  decided 
and  constant  progress  which  must  ever  attend  the  earnest  efforts  of  truth- 
ful men  and  women  to  place  themselves  in  just  and  harmonious  relations 
to  each  other.  The  social  intercourse  of  the  members  is  governed  by  that 
correct  moral  feeling  which  must  be  gratifying  to  all  who  come  within  its 
influence. 

Religious  meetings  of  some  kind  have  been  sustained  regularly  during 
the  year,  and  occasional  opportunities  have  occurred  of  listening  to 
lectures  on  reform  from  some  of  the  leading  reformers  of  the  ag^. 

In  the  educational  department,  we  have  not  been  able  to  make  that 
improvement  which  we  desire,  owing  to  the  want  of  sufficient  buildings 
and  conveniences  for  reducing  the  management  of  this  branch  to  that 
regular  system,  which,  by  an  adaptation  of  External  circumstances  to  the 
internal  nature,  harmoniously  unfolds  that  '^ variety  in  unity"  without 
which  there  is  no  complete  educational  development. 

Music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  has  been  taught  to  some  extent;  yet, 
laboring  under  the  disadvantages  mentioned  above,  there  has  not  been 
that  attention  paid  to  it§  cultivation  which  its  importance  demands. 

For  want  ot  material  and  from  a  determination  to  free  ourselves  from 
debt,  and  contract  none  for  any  improvements,  we  have  not  yet  built 
80  as  to  establish  a  library  and  reading-room  —  bat  there  are  taken  by  the 
members  136  copies  of  newspapers  and  periodical  publications  of  thirty- 
nine  different  kinds,  a  constant  interchange  of  which  (comprising  as  they 
do  the  best  publications  of  the  age)  gives  us  many  facilities  of  information 
which  isolated  society  can  not  possess. 

The  number  of  resident  members  is  157.  viz.,  84  males,  73  females  —  82 
males  and  89  females  under  twenty-one  years;  53  males  and  34  females 
over  twenty-one  years;  18  persons  above  the  age  of  twenty  one  married. 
The  whole  number  of  resident  families  is  82  —  we  have  resident  with  us 
who  are  not  members,  one  family  and  four  single  persons.  Four  families 
and  two  single  persons  have  left  during  the  year,  the  stock  of  aU  of  whom 
has  been  purchased,  except  of  one  family  and  one  single  person  —  the 
former  intends  returning  and  the  latter  owes  but  $25.  We  have  lost  by 
death  the  past  year,  three  persons  —  one  married  lady  aged  thirty-flve  and 
two  infants  —  all  by  consumption.  Generally  the  health  of  the  members 
has  been  remarkably  good. 
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The  Phalanx  has  sustained  a  public  boarding-bouse  daring  the  latter 
and  major  part  of  the  year  on  an  improved  plan  from  the  former  method* 
at  which  most  of  single  persons  and  part  of  the  families  have  boarded  at  a 
cost  of  75  cents  per  week.  The  remaining  families  board  at  their  own 
apartments. 

The  number  of  hours*  labor  performed  during  the  year,  reduced  to  the 
medium  class,  is  98,446.  The  whole  amount  of  property  at  the  appraisal,  is 
$82,56418.  The  net  profit  of  the  year  is  $9,039.78,  which  gives  a  dividend 
to  stock  of  nearly  7f  per  cent  and  7  8-10  cents  per  hour  to  labor. 

The  Phalanx  has  purchased  and  cancelled  during  the  year  $2,000  of  stock; 
we  have  also  by  the  assistance  of  our  mill  (which  has  been  in  operation 
since  June)  and  from  our  available  products,  paid  off  the  incumbrance  of 
$1,095.38  with  which  we  commenced  the  year  —  made  our  mechanical  and 
agricultural  improvements  and  advanced  to  members  in  rent,  provisions, 
clothing,  CAsh,  etc.,  $5,287.07.  The  annexed  schedule  specifies  the  kind 
and  valuation  of  the  property  on  hand: 

Seventeen  hundred  and  thirteen  acres  of  land  at  $8 $5, 189  00 

Agricultural  improvements 8, 509  77 

Agricultural  products 5, 244  16 

Mechanical  improvements 12, 520  00 

Live  stock 2, 988  50 

Farm  and  garden  tools 1, 219  77 

Mechanical  tools 880  56 

Personal  property,  miscellaneous 1, 567  42 

Amount $82, 564  18 

Without  going  further  into  details,  it  may  be  stated  that 
from  a  financial  standpoint  the  Phalanx  was  in  every  way 
successful.  The  members  were  in  more  than  usual  health; 
had  an  abundance  of  good  food;  were  not  in  any  instance 
overworked;  had  few  or  no  cares  and  struggles;  were  well- 
informed  and  progressive;  had  no  need  of  jails,  lawyers  or 
courts;  yet  in  1850  steps  were  taken  for  its  peaceful  dissolu- 
tion, which  soon  after  followed. 

It  would  hardly  be  possible  to  test  any  ideal  scheme  of 
co-operation  under  circumstances  more  favorable  than 
those  enjoyed  by  the  Ceresco  Fourierites  over  forty  years 
ago.  They  chose  one  of  the  finest  and  richest  locations  in 
the  West.  Land  was  then  comparatively  without  limit,  and 
to  be  had  at  ten  shillings  per  acre.  The  country  was  grow- 
ing rapidly;  those  who  joined  the  community  were  educated, 
intelligent  and  inured  to  frontier  life;  all  were  American- 
born  and  thoroughly  imbued  with  American  ideas,  as  well  as 
anxious  to  succeed  in  their  new  experiment. 
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Although  the  members  of  the  Phalanx  were  clothed,  fed, 
housed  and  enlightened  better  than  the  average  of  surround- 
ing outsiders,  one  or  two  of  the  more  aggressive  males  had 
an  itching  for  speculation  in  lands,  town-sites,  etc.,  and  by 
persistent  effort  succeeded  in  disintegrating  the  association. 
It  should  be  added  that  all  of  these,  including  the  chief 
(who  founded  the  city  of  Berlin,  in  Green  Lake  County), 
died  poor. 

In  order  that  laborers  should  receive  more  exact  justice, 
an  attempt  was  made  one  year  to  give  the  more  skilled  and 
valuable  men  greater  wages,  but  this  created  so  much 
dissatisfaction  that  the  plan  had  to  be  abandoned.  Those 
TV  ho  accomplished  the  most  work  had  a  right  to  more  com- 
pensation, yet  to  grant  it  to  them  caused  more  trouble  than 
to  treat  all  alike — giving  the  slothful  as  much  as  the 
industrious.  This  is  true  to-day,  and  the  cause  of  many 
strikes. 

Another  element  of  unrest  was  the  size  of  families.  The 
man  with  several  children,  had,  of  course,  more  charged 
against  him  at  the  end  of  the  year  for  board  than  the  man 
with  only  one,  or  none;  while  the  earnings  of  each  were  the 
same. 

There  was  not  the  least  injustice  in  this,  but  it  was  a 
source  of  jealousy,  and  helped  to  create  sentiment  in  favor 
of  dissolution. 

If  at  such  a  time,  with  such  people,  on  such  a  spot,  ideal 
co-operation  failed,  what  shall  be  said  in  favor  of  the  fantas- 
tic schemes  of  land-reformers  and  communists,  in  our 
present  condition,  as  a  means  of  general  amelioration  of  the 
working  classes  and  reformation  of  society? 

Workingmen  should  avoid  the  teachers  of  such  balder- 
dash, and  when  formulating  practical  schemes  of  co-opera- 
tion or  profit-sharing  and  organizing  reunions,  entertain  no 
idea  of  at  once  revolutionizing  society,  degrading  the 
favored,  destroying  wealth,  or  making  of  each  community  a 
Heavenly  Utopia. 

But  there  are  many  ways  in  which  they  may  better  both 
their  material  and  moral  conditions  by  mutual  endeavor — 
by  co-operation  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  human 
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nature  and  the  world  as  they  actually  are,  not  as  they  ought 
to  be;  and  the  object  that  we  know  may  be  thus  attained  is 
richly  worth  the  endeavor. 

ANOTHER  EARLY  CO-OPERATIVE  VENTURE. 

A  little  over  30  years  ago  some  sort  of  co-operation  was 
started  among  the  farmers  of  Waukesha  County;  but  it  was 
of  short  duration.  At  Sussex  they  went  so  far  as  to  open  a 
community  store,  of  which  large  things  were  predicted. 
Then,  as  now,  some  men  were  more  shrewd  and  ambitious 
than  others,  and  into  the  hands  of  one  of  these  the  institu- 
tion fell  in  a  short  time. 

CO-OPERATIVE  PRINTERS. 

An  attempt  to  establish  a  co-operative  daily  newspaper 
in  Milwaukee  25  years  ago,  is  pleasantly  sketched  by  Ferd. 
Shurr,  one  of  the  survivors: 

**  Give  and  take:"  This  motto  expresses  the  Providential  system  o(  the 
univert«e.  In  God's  world  it  is  ever  and  everywhere  "give  and  take.  "  Re- 
ciprocity is  universal — except  with  man,  who  too  often  takes  one  mem- 
ber of  the  sentence  and  leaves  the  other,  having  it  aU  "take"  and  no 
'*  giva"    And  so  it  was  with  my  first  experience  at  co-operation. 

In  1861,  when  it  was  first  talked  of  introducing  female  labor  in  printing 
offices,  I  was  working  in  the  Sentinel  office,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  The  office 
was  then  owned  by  Germain  &  Brightman,  Mr.  Germain  being  a  practical 
printer.  After  discussing  the  matter  pro  and  con  with  his  employes,  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  would  give  it  a  trial;  but  as  there  had 
been  no  provision  made  in  the  constitution  of  the  Printers'  Union  for  ad- 
mitting females,  and  as  the  quota  of  apprentices  was  full  in  the  office,  the 
Union  took  a  decided  stand  against  the  step,  and  the  result  was  a  walk-out 
of  fourteen  as  good  compositors  as  ever  **  clicked  a  rule"  on  a  daily  paper. 

Mr.  Germain,  having  foreseen  what  would  be  the  result,  had  been  pre- 
paring himself  for  the  emergency,  having  some  ten  or  twelve  girls  in 
training  for  several  months  previous  in  rooms  outside  of  the  building. 
These,  with  the  aid  of  three  or  four  stray  compositors,  picked  up  promis- 
cuously, enabled  him  to  get  out  his  paper. 

The  fourteen  "prints,"  after  walking  out,  met  at  the  old  rendezvous, 
**The  Old  Menominee  Beer  Hall,"  to  discuss  the  situation.  All  went  weU 
for  the  first  day;  but  on  assembling  on  the  second  day  they  were  politely 
informed  by  Peter  Enders,  proprietor,  that  the  "  slate  is  broke." 

Having  an  eye  to  business,  he  could  tell  for  a  certainty  that  as  the  point 
was  not  gained  on  the  first  day,  the  strike  was  lost. 
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The  expression  of  the  "^ slate  being  broke"  opened  our  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  we  were  beaten  as  far  as  the  strike  was  concerned,  and  being  the 
aggrieved  parties,  we  proposed  to  start  a  co-operative  daily  wlisrein  we 
could  mix  our  grievances  with  the  news  and  at  the  same  time  bury  the 
Sentinel 

After  holding  three  or  four  meetings  and  counting  what  little  money 
there  was  in  the  crowd,  we  made  arrangements  with  Mr.  Miller,  the  type- 
founder, for  an  eutfit,  and  actually  succeeded  in  getting  it.  As  a  matter 
of  course  the  types  were  not  new,  and  by  paying  a  little  down  we  got  six 
months*  time  on  the  balance.  * 

There  never  was  a  prouder  set  of  men  than  those  fourteen  when  the  first 
number  of  the  Daily  Union  appeared  on  the  street  —  every  one  his  own 
boss,  every  one  a  proprietor. 

Not  having  any  advertisements  we  worked  day  and  night  to  fill  the 
columns  of  the  paper  with  the  choicest  and  spiciest  of  reading  matter, 
paying  special  rates  for  our  telegrams  —  having  the  reports  made  up  in 
Chicago  and  sent  to  us  as  specials  —  which  made  great  inroads  in  our  last 
assets. 

Matters  run  on  in  this  way  for  seventeen  days  and  we  had  the  Sentinel 
all  but  laid  on  the  shelf,  when  the  coal  gave  out.  As  printers  are  never 
known  to  set  type  in  a  cold  room,  we  had  no  other  alternative  than  to  call 
a  meeting  and  devise  some  means  to  replenish  the  fire. 

As  we  had  a  circulation  of  over  900,  and  there  had  been  no  collecting 
done,  we  formed  ourselves  into  a  committee  on  collections. 

Through  some  oversight  there  was  no  time  set  for  the  committee  to  re- 
port, and  so  I  have  been  waiting  all  these  years  to  find  out  whether  our 
co-operation  scheme  really  had  *'  millions  in  it." 

Mr.  Miller  was  not  slow  in  taking  back  his  material  and  calling  it 
square,  and  as  we  had  to  pay  in  advance  for  paper  and  press- work,  the 
company,  whenever  it  shall  see  fit  to  resume  business,  can  do  so  with  the 
assurance  that  there  are  no  outstanding  liabilities  —  matters  that  it  would 
be  well  for  some  of  our  business  men  to  look  into  before  making  assign- 
menta 

Some  of  the  boys  drifted  to  Chicago,  8t  Louis  and  other  places—  some 
into  the  army,  myself  included,  and  some  into  that  other  world  where 
strikes  and  co-operative  newspapers  are  unknown. 

When  the  remnant  returned  in  1865,  T.  P.  Q^rmain  and  Horace  Bright- 
man  were  amongst  the  first  men  to  open  their  doors  for  work  to  the  sur- 
viving co-operative&  Since  that  time  I  have  seen  a  great  many  successful 
co-operative  schemes;  and  even  then,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  if  we 
could  have  had  $2,000,  or  $1,000,  the  venture  would  have  been  a  success 
and  might  have  been  alive  and  prosperous  to-day. 

In  most  cases  co-operation  has  been  retarded  by  lack  of  intelligence  on 
the  part  of  workers.  Men  without  education  have  been  unable  to  combine, 
or  lacked  the  ability,  training  and  discipline  to  manage  large  or  even  mod- 
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^rate  business  enterprises.    Educate  the  worker,  furnish  him  the  opportu- 
nities for  training  and  discipline,  and  co-operation  will  be  a  success. 

ORANGE  CO-OPERATIVE  STORES. 

The  next  attempt  at  co-operation,  crude,  though  very  prac- 
tical, was  by  the  Grangers,  or  Patrons  of  Husbandry.  At 
one  time  there  were  numerous  *'  agencies  "  and  stores  in 
Wisconsin  belonging  to  this  order,  but  now  the  number  is 
small.  The  original  theory  of  these  institutions  was  to  de- 
stroy "  middlemen " — that  is,  take  away  their  business,  so 
they  would  have  no  money  with  which  to  purchase  the 
grain,  meat,  milk  products,  vegetables  and  fruits  raised  by 
the  farmers. 

The  largest  grange  store  was  in  Milwaukee;  one  of  the 
most  successful  in  Brandon,  in  Fond  du  Lac  county,  of 
which  Chester  Hazen  is  president,  F.  Collins  secretary,  J. 
Wormwood  treasurer,  and  R.  C.  Kelly  manager.  It  was  or- 
ganized in  1877  under  the  revised  statutes  by  the  Brandon 
Co-operative  Association,  with  fifty  stockholders — farmers 
and  Grangers.  On  October  2, 1882,  the  association  was  duly 
incorporated  as  ^'  No.  52,  Patrons  of  Husbandry." 

The  stock  was  limited  to  $10,000  shares  at  $5  each.  At  the 
outset  the  association  put  in  $2,000  and  borrowed  $2,000. 

"  We  pay,"  says  Mr.  Kelly,  "  10  per  cent,  interest  on  capi- 
tal, payable  in  new  stock.  The  balance  of  the  profits  are 
divided  among  the  stockholders  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
they  have  bought  during  the  year,  this  also  to  be  paid  in 
new  stock.  We  have  now  a  paid-up  capital  of  $10,000,  with 
some  surplus.  We  have  regular  meetings  of  stockholders 
every  three  months.  Stock  is  not  transferable  without  con- 
sent of  directors;  ninety  days'  notice  to  withdraw  25  per 
cent,  of  stock,  and  after  that  expires  ninety  days'  notice  for 
25  per  cent,  more,  and  so  on  until  all  is  drawn,  which  will 
take  one  year.  But  when  parties  have  moved  away  we 
have  paid  them  for  their  stock  without  putting  them  to  the 
trouble  of  giving  notice." 

In  reply  to  direct  inquiries  Mr.  Kelly  further  says: 

1.  We  sell  to  any  who  want  goods. 

2,  Sell  at  regular  market  price— one  price  to  all. 
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8.    Profits  on  all  the  business,  after  paying  expenses  and  interest  on 
stock,  divided  pro  rata  among  the  stockholders  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  goods  purchased  during  the  year. 
4    We  purchase  where^  er  we  think  we  can  buy  the  cheapest 
5.    The  stockholders  buy  about  one-third  the  goods  we  sell;  outsiders 
buy  two-thirds. 

The  Grange  co-operative  store  at  Brodhead,  in  Green 
County,  is  owned  by  what  is  called  the  "  Mercantile  Asso- 
ciation." It  was  organized  in  1881,  with  320  shares  of  stock 
at  $25  each.  The  membership  numbers  60;  annual  business 
$30,0()0;  dividends  8  per  cent. 

"  The  association  was  formed,"  says  one  of  the  oflBcers, 
*'  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  cost  of  general  merchan- 
dise to  consumers.  We  have  done  that,  and  our  stockhold- 
ers are  satisfied." 

There  are  Grange  or  co-operative  stores  at  Evansville, 
Brooklyn  and  Greenbush  managed  upon  similar  principles, 
while  some,  notably  that  at  Stockbridge,  Calumet  County, 
employ  a  purchasing  agent  merely,  who  buys  in  quantity  at 
wholesale  rates  and  sells  to  members  of  the  Grange  at  the 
the  same  price,  freight  charges  added. 

The  failure  of  many  of  these  stores  and  agencies  is  at- 
tributable to  the  fact  that  when  members  of  the  Grange 
wanted  to  make  purchases  on  credit  they  went  to  other 
places;  and  then,  when  they  had  cash  in  hand  naturally 
felt  in  duty  bound  to  continue  trading  where  they  had  been 
accommodated  in  time  of  need. 

The  Bureau  has  a  letter  from  the  manager  of  a  Grange 
store,  in  which  it  is  declared  the  trade  now  amounts  to  '^  no 
more  than  $100  per  year,"  members  desiring  to  "  do  business 
where  they  can  exchange  butter  and  eggs  for  groceries  and 
dry  goods,"  or  purchase  on  credit. 

So  the  terrible  "  middleman,"  who  turned  Wisconsin  up- 
side down  a  few  years  ago,  carries  a  large  number  of 
Grangers  on  his  back  after  all. 

And  credit,  let  it  be  stated  here,  will  prove  to  be  the  chief 
source  of  weakness  in  co-operative  stores;  but  the  attempt 
to  avoid  purchasing  of  outsiders  on  credit  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  individuals,  curtailing  habits  of  extravagance, 
and  bringing  everything  down  to  a  cost  basis. 
14— F.  A.  F. 
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In  fact,  the  thrifty  habits  that  will  grow  out  of  a  conscien- 
tious attempt  to  purchase  nothing  without  cash  in  hand, 
will  be  of  more  permanent  value  to  the  members  of  a  co-op- 
erative store  than  anything  else  connected  with  it. 

In  this  connection  may  be  quoted  a  letter  from  L.  G. 
Kniflfen,  of  Milwaukee,  State  agent  of  the  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry.   He  says: 

The  Grange  attempts  to  co-operate,  making  large  bulk  purchases  to  distri- 
bute among  its  members.  This  we  have  accomplished  in  the  handling  of 
binding  twine,  barbed  wire,  land  plaster  and  man  jr  other  goods  largely  used 
by  farmers.  Our  manner  of  doing  business  is  not  different  from  regular 
commercial  business  anywhere,  except  that  we  keep  as  near  to  cash  as 
possible  in  all  transactions. 

When  a  farmer  is  educated  up  to  the  idea  of  buying  for  cash,  he  has 
learned  one  great  highway  to  success;  and  having  adopted  this  plan,  he 
does  not  need  the  aid  of  the  Grange  in  his  trade,  as  cash  will  enable  him 
to  buy  to  good  advantage  anywhere. 

In  the  matter  of  saving  to  co-operators,  Mr.  Kniflfen  also 
says: 

For  eleven  years  we  have  shipped  sugars  at  actual  cost,  receiving 
nothing  for  cartage  or  shrinkage;  nails  at  an  advance  of  five  cents  a 
keg;  barbed  wire  at  one-eighth  to  one-quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound  profit 
from  car-lot  prices,  or  an  advance  of  about  5  per  cent  for  small  lots  to 
farmers  on  net  wholesale  rates.  On  some  goods  we  have  an  average  of  6 
or  7  per  cent,  profit. 

The  saving  to  our  patrons  varies  according  to  the  advantages  they  hfive 
in  their  local  markets.  On  teas  I  think  we  save  patrons  fully  25  per  cent, 
and  the  same  on  coffee,  lubricating  and  burning  oils.  On  binding  twine 
we  did  save  them  five  cents  a  pound,  but  for  the  present  season  the  dry 
weather  has  left  a  good  deal  of  twine  in  the  hands  of  dealers,  and  they 
have  cut  prices  to  close  out  to  within  one  to  three  cents  a  pound  of  what 
we  offered  it  at 

If  the  farmers  were  a  unit  in  co-operation  and  would  pay  cash  on  deliv- 
ery or  even  thirty  or  sixty  days  promptly,  goods  could  be  shipped  to  them 
in  broken  lots  as  cheap  as  dealers  can  buy  of  drummers.  It  costs  the  job- 
ber or  wholesaler  from  5  to  7  per  cent  on  the  value  of  his  goods  to  sell 
the  same  through  traveling  agents,  and  he  could  break  bulk  and  make  as 
much  profit  and  do  a  safer  business,  if  the  farmers,  through  their  organ- 
ization, would  make  a  sure  opening  for  goods. 

This  would  save  the  farmers  all  the  profits  made  by  local  dealers  in  car- 
rying a  stock  in  their  vicinity.  But  of  course  they  would  have  to  forego 
the  conveniences  of  a  local  point  of  distribution. 
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We  Bell  here  about  $100,000  per  annum  on  an  average,  and  mail  prices 
and  answer  letters  sufficient  to  sell  ten  times  the  amount  Our  corre- 
spondence is  simplj  immense.  Farmers  use  this  agency  as  a  bureau  of  in- 
formation more  than  anything  else,  and  as  a  regulator  of  local  trade. 
Perhaps  out  of  ten  inquiries  from  new  customers  we  get  one  order.  The 
information  imparted  in  the  nine  other  letters  is  used  to  enable  the  writer 
to  buy  more  intelligently  or  to  better  advantage  at  home. 

We  do  not  sell  on  time,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  large  portion  of  our  cor- 
respondence is  from  parties  who  have  not  the  means  to  buy  for  cash,  and 
Bo  do  the  best  they  can  for  time  purchases  where  they  have  a  local  credit 
The  general  desire  of  parties  who  send  for  goods  is  to  save  f uUy  25  per 
cent  on  their  purchtises,  and  we  are  able  to  save  them  that  on  many 
things.  For  fear  of  disappointing  them  we  sell  all  staples  at  about  net  cost 
to  us  without  a  margin  that  covers  expenses.  We  do  not  restrict  our  sales  to 
members  of  the  Graoge,  but  correspond  with  farmers  generally.  We  have 
not  aimed  to  do  more  than  cover  expenses. 

AN  UNSUCCESSFUL  EXPERIMENT. 

In  1 880,  the  managers  of  the  extensive  La  Belle  Wagon 
Works,  at  Fond  du  Lac,  hoping  to  secure  greater  economy 
in  the  use  of  materials,  better  workmanship  and  a  better 
grade  of  goods,  offered  to  their  various  foremen  equal  shares 
of  the  net  earnings  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  concern,  after 
paying  expenses  and  interest  on  the  investment. 

The  sum  realized  for  that  purpose  gave  to  each  foreman 
650  at  the  end  of  the  year;  but  after  1880  the  firm  abandoned 
the  plan. 

The  secretary  of  the  company,  in  discussing  the  matter, 
says: 

The  plan  did  not  have  any  effect  in  giving  us  better  or  cheaper  work. 
The  drawback  to  the  system  is  the  fact  that  you  can  not  discrimiDate  in 
practicing  it,  and  where,  in  a  few  cases,  it  may  be  beneficial  to  both 
employer  and  employes,  in  many  more  cases  it  will  be  entirely  one-sided. 
The  employe  who  is  unworthy  of  an  extra  reward  will  demand  just  as 
much  as  his  fellow  workman,  who  does  his  work  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
be  deserving  of  the  reward. 

There  are  some  men  who  will  work  well,  according  to  their  capacity, 
and  accomplish  a  great  deal  whether  stimulated  by  a  reward  or  not. 

The  long  and  short  of  the  belief  of  the  La  Belle  Wagon 
Works  seems  to  be,  that  a  certain  percentage  of  workmen 
do  as  well  as  they  can  without  any  reward  or  share  of  profit 
above  their  wages,  and  that  another  percentage  —  the  two 
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•tjlasses  covering  pretty  much  the  entire  herd  —  will  do  as 
Jittle  as  they  possibly  can  in  return  for  their  wages,  under 
^ny  and  all  circumstances;  so  that^  so  far  as  the  employer  is 
concerned^  little  or  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  a  system  of 
rew.ards  and  extra  remuneration. 

Undoubtedly  there  is  a  deal  of  truth  in  this  view;  but  there 
us  another  important  truth  connected  with  this  matter, 
namely:  While  shirking  or  shiftless  workmen  generally 
get  all  they  earn,  or  more,  those  who  always  do  their  very 
best  are  quite  often,  if  not  generally,  underpaid. 

A  faithful  and  industrious  workman  should  receive  a 
good  rich  share  of  the  value  he  produces  for  his  employer. 
When  he  shall  be  thus  rewarded,  justice  will  be  promoted, 
but  no  strike  prevented,  for  industrious  and  thrifty  artisans 
are  never  leaders  of  strikes  and  disturbances,  and  generally 
avoid  or  refuse  to  participate  in  them. 

CO-OPERATIVE  CIGAR  MANUFACTORY. 

The  inquiries  of  the  Bureau  brought  to  light  no  other 
real  co-operative  ventures  until  we  come  to  that  of  the 
striking  cigarmakers. 

In  November,  1881,  the  union  cigarmakers  of  Milwaukee 
struck  for  the  enforcement  of  certain  "  shop  rules  "  formu- 
lated by  their  organization.  The  manufacturers  agreed  to 
pay  the  wages  demanded,  but  refused  to  adopt  the  union 
rules,  whereupon  the  men  struck. 

When  it  became  fully  apparent  that  the  strike  would  bo 
a  failure,  the  members  of  the  union  resolved  to  organize  a 
co-operative  cigar  factory  which  should  give  employment 
to  at  least  a  portion  of  the  strikers.  In  May,  1882,  "The 
Milwaukee  First  Co-operative  Cigar  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany" was  duly  incorporated  by  Otto  Krueger,  Frank  Hirth 
and  Calvin  W.  Styn.    OflBcers  were  chosen  thus:  President 

—  Emil  Bloch;  Vice-President— Otto  Guenther;   Secretary 

—  J.  Theurich;  Treasurer  —  Jacob  Poss;  Directors  —  W.  C. 
Schaefer,  W.  G.  Bloch,  T.  Kelly  and  P.  J.  Somers;  Superin- 
tendent —  Frank  Hirth. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  corporation  consisted  of  1,000 
shares  of  $10  each.    In  June,  1882,  $2,970  net  having  been 
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been  paid  in  on  shares  subscribed,  business  was  begun  with 
fourteen  good  cigar-makers  at  the  benches. 

The  president,  Emil  Bloch,  soon  gave  notice  that  a  change 
of  financial  management  must  be  made  to  make  the  enter- 
prise a  success,  and  in  November  called  a  meeting  of  share- 
holders for  the  purpose  of  considering  present  and  prospect- 
ive diflBculties.  He  offered  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that,, 
the  factory  not  having  proved  a  success,  and  as  goods  and 
cash  to  the  value  of  $2,900  were  on  hand,  the  shareholders- 
be  reimbursed  and  the  institution  closed. 

The  resolution  was  voted  down,  whereupon  the  president 
and  a  majority  of  the  board  handed  in  their  resignations. 

Mr.  Hirth,  the  superintendent,  reduced  the  number  of 
workmen  to  four,  moved  the  factory  to  cheaper  quarters 
and  continued  the  struggle.  This  had  hardly  been  done 
when  he  discovered  that  one  agent  had  defrauded  the  fac- 
tory to  the  extent  of  $1,000  and  another  to  the  extent  of 
$280,  which  was  a  greater  strain  than  the  enterprise  could 
bear.  He  therefore  rendered  a  bill  of  sale  of  $835.85 —  rep- 
resenting the  resources  and  chattels  of  the  concern  —  to 
creditors  for  a  debt  of  $378.85,  thus  closing  out  the  co-opera- 
tive cigar  factory  on  January  1, 1883. 

The  failure  of  this  undertaking  was  due  to  rascality  and 
incapacity,  two  enemies  of  business  that  will  destroy  any 
concern,  whether  co-operative  or  not.  Cigarmaking  is  a 
business  easily  managed  under  co-operative  principles,  with 
a  proper  head. 

JOURNEYMEN  PLUMBERS'  CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETY. 

Some  time  ago  the  Plumbers'  International  Union  estab- 
lished a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  promulgating  co-operative 
principles  and  assisting  local  co-operative  enterprises. 

Therefore,  when  the  strike  of  the  journeymen  plumbers 
of  Milwaukee  (described  under  the  head  of  "Strikes") 
seemed  impossible  of  settlement,  funds  were  advanced  to 
the  local  union,  and  the  headquarters  of  Patrick  Coyle, 
president  of  the  International  Union,  were  transferred  to 
that  city  for  the  purpose  of  lending  assistance  to  the  pro- 
posed co-operative  movement. 
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On  June  22,  1885,  just  two  months  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  strike,  four  co-operative  shops  were  located  in 
different  parts  of  the  city,  one  each  at  the  following  points: 
No.  317i  Grand  Avenue,  No.  138  Mason  street,  No.  680  Third 
street  and  No.  275  Grove  street. 

Circulars  were  issued  soliciting  patronage,  promising  first- 
class  work  at  first  cost.  The  share  of  patronage  bestowed 
upon  the  new  enterprise  enabled  it  to  give  employment  to 
thirty-five  journeymen  and  seven  helpers. 

About  ten  immarried  members  left  the  city  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  strike  to  find  employment  elsewhere.  A 
few  more  members  found  employment  in  recognized  union 
shops — shops  which  seceded  from  the  Master  Plumbers' 
Association. 

Mr.  Coyle  reports  to  the  Bureau,  in  proof  of  the  success  of 
the  undertaking,  that  not  a  single  member  has  withdrawn 
from  the  co-operative  plan,  although  they  are  at  liberty  to 
do  so  at  any  time.  Only  one  member  withdrew  from  the 
union  before  the  co-operative  shops  were  opened.  He  re- 
ports further  that  the  men  are  often  called  upon  to  repair 
the  work  of  the  master  plumbers;  '^but,"  says  he,  "one 
might  as  well  try  to  change  a  pair  of  boots  into  shoes  as  at- 
tempt to  repair  defective  sanitary  plumbing." 

The  men  seem  to  be  well  satisfied  with  the  new  order  of 
things.  The  borrowed  capital  was  paid  off  within  four 
months  after  the  shops  were  opened,  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  of  the  master  plumbers  to  "boycott"  the  co-operative 
shops.  But  little  trouble  was  experienced  in  obtaining  a 
license  and  bond,  and  but  very  few  architects  to-day  refuse 
them  the  privilege  of  bidding. 

On  June  23,  1885,  the  day  after  the  co-operative  shops 
were  opened,  the  National  Master  Plumbers'  Association, 
represented  by  150  delegates  from  all  the  principal  cities, 
met  in  convention  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  at  which  the  Milwau- 
kee Master  Plumbers'  Association  was  represented.  "  Boy- 
cotting" resolutions  were  adopted  against  the  co-operators 
by  this  convention  with  such  eflfect  that  they  at  first  found 
some  difficulty  in  obtaining  materials. 

While  Mr.  Coyle  was  in  Chicago,  buying  a  bill  of  goods^ 
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and  being  just  about  to  pay  for  the  same^  a  telegram  from 
St.  Louis  was  received  by  the  firm  selling  the  goods,  order- 
ing a  boycott  against  the  Milwaukee  co-operative  shops. 

The  order  was  promptly  obeyed,  and  Mr.  Coyle  got  no 
goods.  This  difficulty  was  soon  overcome,  however,  ready 
money  taking  up  the  argument,  until  to-day  no  difficulty  is 
found  in  buying  all  the  material  needed.  Even  Milwaukee 
manufacturers  of  cement  sewer  pipe  were  importuned  not 
to  sell  goods  to  the  co-operators,  but  they  refused  to  comply 
with  the  demand.  Subsequently  the  Meister  Plumbers'  As- 
sociation organized  a  sewer  pipe  association  among  them- 
selves, in  order  to  be  better  able  to  boycott  dealers  and 
manufacturers,  especially  those  of  Milwaukee. 

This  Bureau  is  convinced  by  frequent  conversations  with 
members  of  the  co-operative  firm  that  they  feel  perfectly 
satisfied  in  their  new  situation,  fully  appreciating  the  direct 
interest  they  have  in  the  results  of  their  own  labor. 

The  Bureau  records  here  the  largest  co-operative  enterprise 
in  Wisconsin  which  bids  fair  to  be  a  permanent  success,  and 
the  first  among  plumbers  in  the  United  States. 

Interviews  with  many  of  the  leading  master  plumbers  as 
to  the  effect  the  establishment  of  the  co-operative  shops 
had  upon  the  trade  in  general,  resulted  in  the  statement 
that  it  had  "  demoralized "  prices  to  some  extent,  but  that 
no  effect  is  visible  upon  the  volume  of  business.  They  also 
report  that  they  have  no  longer  any  difficulty  in  obtaining 
workmen,  but  have  succeeded  in  bringing  to  the  city  a  num- 
ber of  journeymen  who  intend  to  stay. 

The  co-operators  deny  the  latter  statement,  and  assert 
that  but  very  few  married  men  have  been  brought  to  Mil- 
waukee, and  that  those  are,  with  but  very  few  exceptions,  a 
shiftless  set  who  travel  from  place  to  place,  seldom  staying 
longer  than  two  or  three  months  in  the  same  city. 

They  state  in  substantiation  of  this  assertion,  that  two  of 
the  plumbers  imported  by  the  masters  have  been  sentenced 
to  prison  for  daylight  safe  robberies,  and  also  that  e^en  at 
a  late  date,  overtures  were  made  by  master  plumbers  with 
a  view  of  getting  the  co-operative  shops  out  of  the  way. 

Instead  of  this,  however,  one  of  the  largest  plumbing  es- 
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tablishments  in  the  city  made  an  assignment  early  in  July, 
1886  —  less  than  thirteen  months  from  the  time  the  co-oper- 
ative shops  were  opened. 

It  is  stated  that  at  the  time  of  the  strike  no  more  than 
sixty-five  journeyman  plumbers  were  found  in  Milwaukee, 
of  which  number  fifty-six  were  members  of  the  union. 

The  co-operative  workmen  are  paid  regularly  every  Sat- 
urday night,  and  have  been  since  co-operation  was  under- 
taken. There  are  two  scales  of  wages  aggregating  $700 
per  week;  after  these  are  paid,  the  profits  of  the  business  — 
except  a  per  centage  required  for  capital  —  are  divided 
among  the  men  in  proportion  to  their  wages. 

The  shops  have  now  run  over  a  year,  and  without  the  loss 
of  a  single  day's  work  to  any  member  of  the  association.  In 
fact  the  manager  has  been  compelled  to  "  borrow  '^  and  hire 
outside  men  in  order  to  keep  up  with  his  work.  The  concern 
is  out  of  debt  and  has  about  $10,000  ahead  in  cash  and  good 
accounts,  and  may  be  considered  a  success. 

It  would  seem  that  plumbing  is  an  easy  trade  to  bring 
under  the  government  of  co-operative  principles,  for  in  the 
beginning  the  journeymen  regard  *' bosses''  as  merely 
ornamental.  They  say  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  plumb- 
ing is  for  labor  alone.  The  capital  required  for  material  is 
nominal,  while  the  profit  on  labor  is  great.  They  say,  also, 
that  many  a  plumber  has  grown  rich  upon  the  labor  of  a 
half-dozen  men,  which  accounts  for  the  numerous  small 
shops  employing  only  two  and  three  men,  the  '^  boss  "  never- 
theless, being  able  to  superintend  the  work  in  his  carriage. 

PROFIT-SHARING  WITH  THE  ' 

The  large  iron  and  brass  founding  concern  of  "  Hoffman  & 
Billings  Mfg.  Co.,  limited,  *'  has  given  employes  an  interest 
in  the  business,  disclosed  by  the  following  circular: 

TO  OUR  EMPLOYEa 

Milwaukee,  April  21, 1886. 
Befcinning  with  January  1,  this  year,  we  propose  to  divide  the  profits 
made  in  our  business  upon  the  following  basis: 
After  allowing  7  per  cent  interest  on  actual  capital  invested,  the  remain- 
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der  will  be  divided  equally  upon  the  total  amount  of  wages  paid  and 
capital  employed. 

Our  pay-rolU  for  the  year  will  amount  to  about  $125,000,  which  would 
receive  about  one-quarter  of  the  net  profits  Each  employe  will  get  his 
proportion  according  to  the  amount  of  wages  paid  him  for  the  year. 

This  wilJ  apply  to  employee  who  have  served  this  company  six  months 
or  over  within  the  year,  and  who  have  not  been  discharged  for  good 
cause. 

To  make  the  proposition  binding,  we  will  draw  up  a  legal  contract  to 
that  effect,  and  deliver  same  into  the  hands  of  a  representative  of  our  em- 
ployes, whom  they  may  see  fit  to  elect. 

Yours  truly, 
Hoffman  &  Billings  Mfg.  Co  ,  (Limited). 

When  the  foregoing  proposition  was  made  the  men  paid 
little  attention  to  it.  The  eight-hour  agitation  was  at  white 
heat,  and  the  various  unions  and  Knights  of  Labor  assem- 
blies^ believing  that  if  the  200  men  employed  by  this  concern 
should  accept  the  proposition  and  become  interested  finan- 
cially in  the  business  the  factory  and  its  employes  could 
not  be  controlled  by  them,  forbade  the  acceptance  of  the 
proposition. 

A  few,  however,  signed  the  document,  but  the  professional 
agitators  of  the  labor  organizations  carved  the  word 
"traitor,"  and  other  obnoxious  terms,  on  the  benches  of 
those  who  signed,  and  by  other  means  made  it  so  unpleas- 
ant for  them  that  the  project  failed  for  the  time  being, 

Mr.  Kalvelage,  secretary  of  the  corporation,  says  that 
"  men  who  had  been  with  them  eighteen  years,  and  always 
steady  and  faithful,  became  suddenly  crazy  and  ready  to 
believe,  as  the  disturbers  told  them,  that  the  proprietors 
were  thieves,  cut-throats  and  robbers." 

At  last  the  great  eight-hour  strike  subsided,  and  the  firm 
again  renewed  the  proposition  quoted  above,  giviug  notice 
that  it  should  have  a  fair  trial,  and  the  men  receive  their 
dividends  next  January. 

The  employes  of  this  firm  work  55  hours  per  week,  but  re- 
ceive, as  before,  pay  for  10  hours  per  day.  Although,  as 
will  be  seen,  they  thus  receive  double  dividends,  members 
of  the  firm  say  the  men  work  no  more  faithfully  —  earn  no 
more  in  a  given  time  than  before;  and,  as  competitors  in 
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the  brass  and  iron  business  run  10  hours  per  day,  the  disad- 
vantages of  the  plan  to  the  firm  are  easily  seen. 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  men  are  pleased  with  the  new 
arrangement  of  55  hours  of  work  at  60  hours'  pay;  and 
doubtless,  next  January,  when  dividends  are  placed  in  their 
hands,  they  will  be  still  more  pleased. 

HUDSON  BARREL  COMPANY. 

An  instance  of  productive  co-operation  embracing  nearly 
all  the  essential  elements  of  this  form  of  conducting  indus- 
trial pursuits,  is  that  of  the  Hudsoa  Barrel  Company,  in  St. 
Croix  county,  Wisconsin.  Four  practical  coopers  are  work- 
ing together  to  carry  on  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  bar- 
rels, sharing  the  proceeds  equally,  according  to  the  time 
each  contributes  to  productive  labor,  after  paying  all  gen- 
eral expenses. 

Charles  J.  Wikan,  one  of  the  co  operators,  writes  : 

Previously  our  shop  was  owned  by  one  man;  but  as  long  as  he  was  pro- 
prietor there  was  trouble.  He  bought  the  poorest  stock,  paid  the  lowest 
wagep,  and  made  the  poorest  barrels.  At  last,  two  years  ago,  live  of  us 
practical  coopers  bought  him  out,  taking  equal  shares  in  the  business. 

The  miller  here  knew  our  reputation,  and  promised  to  purchase  our 
barrels  as  long  as  he  needed  any,  and  pay  a  fair  price.  The  business  has 
not  been  so  rushing  the  last  year,  so  we  bought  one  of  the  members  out 
last  spring;  wc  are  now  only  four.  We  are  not  incorporated.  The  sales, 
collections  and  bookkeeping,  are  attended  to  by  one  of  the  firm. 

We  get  heads  and  staves  on  time,  pay  cash  for  poles.  We  sell  barrels  at 
41  cents;  pay  17  for  staves  and  heads;  15  for  making,  and  8  cents  for  a  set 
of  hoop&  We  generally  get  a  little  profit  out  of  the  poles,  so  as  to  pay 
expenses,  and  the  balance  we  divide. 

We  have  been  successful  and  like  co-operation  welL  Hope  it  will  last 
as  long  as  barrels  are  used  in  the  market. 

DER  HEROLD  COMPANY'S  REWARDS. 

The  Herold  Company,  at  Milwaukee,  by  its  president,  W. 
W.  Coleman,  on  January  1, 1880,  instituted  a  system  of  re- 
warding faithful  employes.  The  plan  adopted  is  as  follows: 
Every  piece-worker  who  has  worked  uninterruptedly  for 
the  firm  for  five  years,  receives  a  "  bonus  "  of  5  per  cent, 
upon  his  earnings  during  the  fifth  year,  and  the  same  divi- 
dend upon  his  earnings  every  year  thereafter. 
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Albert  Huegin,  the  secretary  of  the  company,  reports  to 
the  Bureau  that  the  plan  is  well  appreciated  by  the  em- 
ployes; that,  while  in  1880  very  few  were  entitled  to  the 
bonus,  the  number  increases  every  year. 

Apprentices  who  have  faithfully  served  their  four  years* 
term  receive,  at  the  expiration  of  the  last  year,  the  sum  of 
$50  as  a  reward,  and  this  plan  also  proves  very  beneficial. 

There  is  a  mutual  aid  society  connected  with  the  estab- 
lishment, by  which  each  member,  upon  payment  of  twenty- 
five  cents  monthly  dues,  secures  a  benefit  of  $  5  per  week  in 
case  of  sickness.  Mr.  Coleman  deposits  into  this  fund  the 
aggregate  amount  contributed  by  the  members.  In  case  of 
the  death  of  a  member's  wife  every  member  pays  a  per 
capita  assessment  of  fifty  cents,  Mr.  Coleman  again  adding 
a  sum  equal  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  contributions  of 
the  members.  The  same  plan  is  followed  in  case  of  death 
of  a  member,  when  a  per  capita  of  $1  is  paid. 

When  the  money  in  the  treasury  of  the  society  exceeds 
$500,  dues  are  suspended  until  the  fund  dwindles  down  to 
the  minimum  of  $250.  No  payment  of  dues  has  been  re- 
quired for  over  two  years. 

About  twenty-four  compositors  are  employed  at  piece- 
work on  Der  Herold  and  other  of  the  company's  publica- 
tions. 

CO-OPERATION  AT   OSHKOSH. 

On  August  5,  1886,  articles  of  incorporation  of  *'The 
Workingmen's  Co-operative  Society  of  Oshkosh,"  were  filed 
with  the  secretary  of  state.  The  capital  stock  is  $3,000, 
divided  into  600  shares  of  $5  each.  The  incorporators  are 
Joseph  H.  Osborn,  President,  A.  Bragden,  J.  P.  Hansen,  F. 
MpDaniel,  C.  B.  Wright,  R.  M.  Benedict  and  H.  Gustavus. 

The  objects  of  the  association,  as  stated  in  its  articles,  are 
"  to  conduct  a  general  business  on  the  co-operative  plan  — 
mercantile,  manufacturing,  dealing  in  real  and  personal 
property,  buying,  building  and  leasing  houses  and  dwell- 
ings, and  any  and  all  other  lawful  business  which  may  be 
carried  on  advantageously  by  a  co-operative  society." 

Oshkosh  is  an  active  and  progressive  industrial  city  and 
offers  as  favorable  conditions  as  any  for  a  successful  enter- 
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prise  of  this  kind.     It  ought  to^  and  with  good  manage- 
ment undoubtedly  will,  succeed. 

For  some  further  thoughts  on  this  venture,  see  article 
on  "Lack  of  Co-operative  Laws  in  Wisconsin." 

AT  MARINETTE. 

At  Marinette  the  Knights  of  Labor  are  discussing  the  ad- 
visability of  opening  a  store  for  co-operative  distribution. 
In  this  they  should  be  encouraged;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  they 
will  avoid  debt  as  much  as  possible  and  transact  only  a  cash 
business.  The  benefits  of  such  a  store  will  not  appear 
clearly  to  the  thoughtless  patron  before  the  end  of  six 
months  or  a  year;  but  when  the  dividend  comes  in,  the  most 
skeptical  will  be  comfortably  convinced  that  he  has  dis- 
covered on  which  side  his  bread  is  buttered. 

CO- OPERATION  AT  EAU  CLAIRE. 

Just  as  this  matter  goes. to  press  a  report  comes  that  the 
Knights  of  Labor  of  Eau  Claire  have  decided  to  purchase 
the  Chilled  Plow  Works  in  that  city,  heretofore  idle,  for  the 
sum  of  $18,000,  and  to  form  a  co-operative  organization  for 
their  operation.  Several  public  meetings  had  been  held,  at- 
tended alike  by  capitalists  and  Knights,  for  the  purpose  of 
advancing  the  industrial  interests  of  the  city  and  giving 
employment  to  surplus  labor. 

This  move  cannot  be  too  highly  commended;  it  deserves  to 
succeed. 

BUILDING  ASSOCIATIONS. 

On  page  39  of  this  volume  may  be  found  the  laws  enacted 
in  behalf  of  co-operative  and  mutual  loan  and  building  as- 
sociations. 

In  the  report  of  this  Bureau  for  1883-4  some  notice  was 
taken  of  these  organizations,  in  which  their  usefulness  was 
commended  as  well  as  illustrated  by  examples  of  what  had 
been  actually  accomplished  by  the  Savings  and  Industrial 
Association  of  Milwaukee. 

It  is  desirable  to  repeat  the  commendations  written  at 
that  time,  and  to  put  them  forth  with  added  emphasis.  The 
intervening  two  years  have  made  the  value  of  building  as- 
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sociations  to  the  man  of  moderate  income  still  more  appar- 
ent, and  this  Bureau,  without  reservation,  advises  all  home- 
less workingmen  to  become  members  of  them,  where  they 
are  properly  orgajiized,  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

If  there  are  none  in  your  locality,  write  to  any  of  those 
given  herein  and  secure  a  constitution,  which  will  aid  you 
in  the  organization  of  one. 

In  fact  it  is  safe  to  go  still  further  in  oflfering  advice  un- 
der this  head:  If  a  homeless  workingman  can  belong  to 
but  one,  a  union  or  a  building  association,  take  the  latter  by 
all  means.  Unions,  notwithstanding  the  good  they  have 
done,  sometimes  cause  workers  to  lose  situations  and  wages; 
but  the  member  of  a  building  association  is  constantly  lay- 
ing by  something  for  the  future — for  a  rainy  day— and  no 
one  ever  lost  a  situation  by  reason  of  belonging  thereto. 

Appended  is  a  table  of  such  as,  upon  request,  reported  to 
this  office: 


Name. 


>Mn«raukeeMutual  Loan<S:  Building 
ABSoclation 

People's  Savings  Fund  &  Building 
Ai«ociatiori   

Provident  Loan  &  Building  Atisocia- 
tion 

^WausauLoan  &  Building  Associa- 
tion   

Provident  Loan  &  Building  Associa- 
tion   

Osbkosh  Mutual  Loan  &  Building 
Association   

Sheboygan  Loan  &  Builiing  Awo- 
ciatioii 

Savings  &  Investment  Associa- 
tion    

Mutual  Loan  &  Building  Assooia- 
ilen 

'Home  Mutual  Loan  &  Building  As- 
Kociation 

'Chippewa  Falls  Building  &  Loan 
Association 


Location . 


Milwaukee — 

Appleton 

La  Crosse 

Wau^au 

Madison 

Oshkosh  

Sheboygan  ...' 

Milwaukee I 

La  Crosse 

La  Crosse 

ChippewaFallsl 


3 
o 


o 


>,  000,000  1834 
400,000  1863 
600,000  1884 
60,000  1888 
200,00011886 
600,000  1886 
200,009  1885 
100,0001888 
600,000  188; 


,  OX),  000 
500,000 


18SC 


$:oo,ooo 

9,000 
44,760 


7,800 

900 

10,000 

87,000 

88,000 

GOO 


180 
27 


10 

2 

£0 

211 

146 

1 


Sa 


180 
13 
89 


7 

1 

9 

83 

146 


^  First  organized  in  187*2  with  $30,000  capital;  re-organized  and  became  active,  with 
)\000.000capital.  ii  1884. 
«  Died  after  a  brief  ilmess. 
*  Newly  organized. 

The  Savings  and  Investment  Association  of  Milwaukee  is 
operating  upon  a  plan  somewhat  diflferent  from  the  others 
given  in  the  foregoing  list.    C.  A.  Read,  the  secretary,  says: 
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We  differ  from  them  in  that  we  pay  more  attention  in  the  first  place  to 
helping  the  labor  class  to  procure  the  lot  on  which  to  build  at  a  low  price. 
Then,  as  he  pays  for  it,  or  pays  enough  to  make  it  safe,  if  our  association 
has  the  means,  we  advance  or  make  a  loan  to  help  to  build  a  house  thereon, 
thereby  improving  and  enhancing  the  value  of  our  remaining  unsold  lots 
and  at  same  time  helping  him.  The  borrower  is  benefited  by  tlie  en- 
hancement also. 

Our  correct  title  is* 'The Savings  and  Investment  Association  of  Mil- 
waukee," 

Authorizvd  capital $100, 000 

Paid  in  to  date :..  98,275 

Number  of  members  at  |>resent 487 

Number  of  members  during  the  yewc 621 

Number  of  lots  sold  to  date 561 

Number  of  purchasers.' 267 

Aggregate  price  of  lots  sold $104,195  34 

Aggregate  amount  of  loans,  including  time  payments  on  lots 

sold 87,000 

Number  of  borrowers  as  above 211 

Number  of  houses  erected  on  lots  sold 83 

Average  valuation  of  houses,  about 600 

In  order  to  stir  up  amonc:  workmea  a  livelier  interest  in 
building  associations,  the  following  valuable  information  is 
quoted  from  an  article  on  ''  The  Influence  of  House  Owner- 
ship," by  B.  F.  Northrup,  LL.D.: 

Philadelphia,  as  the  greatest  workshop  of  America,  furnishes  a  striking 
influence  in  point.  Its  comparative  exemption  from  strikes  is  due  to  the 
fact  that,  as  a  rule,  the  workingman  there  owns  his  home.  Hence,  he  is 
as  conservative  as  the  capitalist.  You  may  find  scores  of  squares  with 
nice  brick  houses  of  workingmen,  not  one  of  which  is  a  tenement  house. 
Philadelphia  has  now  double  the  number  of  dwelling-houses  of  any  other 
city  of  its  size  in  the  world.  This  marvelous  increase  in  its  homesteads 
is  due  to  its  ctvoperative  building  associations,  numbering  over  four  hun- 
dred. They  have  been  tried  for  nearly  fifty  years,  and  have  proved  such 
valuable  forces  in  promoting  industry,  economy,  sobriety,  thrift  and  pros- 
perity that  the  State  encourages  them  by  exempting  all  their  stock  and 
mortgages  from  taxation.  Though  the  holdings  of  these  associations  ex- 
ceed $50,000,000,  they  are  managed  by  workingmen  at  little  expense,  and 
are  always  open  to  public  scrutiny.  Failures  have  been  very  rare,  less 
than  in  any  other  class  of  financial  associations.  The  worst  of  those  closed 
during  the  panic  of  1S78  paid  ninety-three  cents  on  the  dollar.  These  as- 
sociations, so  unique,  tried  so  long  and  so  successfully,  are  a  model  for 
the  workingmen  of  the  country,  certainly  in  large  manufacturing  cen- 
ters. 

That  I  may  speak  authoritatively,  I  will  epitom'ze  certain  statements 
kindly  furnished  me  by  an  eminent  Philadelphian,  especially  conversant 
with  this  subject,  who  says:    The  tenement  house  is  unknown  here.    In 
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the  hots  of  1877  the  20,000  members  of  baildiDg  associations  acted  as  an 
effective  counterpoise  to  the  lawless  throngs  that  crowded  the  streets, 
The  instinct  of  self-preservation,  of  social  order,  was  as  strong  with  them 
as  with  the  wealthier  classes,  and  was  even  more  effectual.  It  neutral- 
ized in  their  own  camp  the  clamors  of  a  vicious  and  riotous  rabble,  so  that 
the  presence  of  the  major  and  the  police  was  suffioient  to  quell  all  disor- 
der without  collision.  These  associations  have  been  a  potent  factor  in 
making  our  people  prosperous  and  moral,  encouraging  sobriety  and  pre- 
venting dissipation.  The  absence  of  any  socialistic  tendencies  can  un- 
doubtedly be  traced  to  the  general  ownership  of  homes. 

In  Switzerland,  out  of  485,000  households  465,000  are  householders. 
Here  is  one  secret  of  the  remarkable  patriotism  and  prosperity  of  that 
people,  and  of  their  comparative  exemption  from  labor  troubles. 

LACK  OF  CO-OPERATIVE  LAWS  IN  WISCONSIN. 

At  Oshkosh^  Joseph  H.  Osborn  is  organizing  a  distribu- 
tive co-operative  association,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
capital  being  already  taken.  He  finds,  however,  that  the 
laws  of  Wisconsin  relative  to  corporations  and  associations 
were  not  framed  with  the  intention  of  aiding  and  protect- 
ing co-operative  industries,  no  demand  for  such  statutes 
having  ever  been  made  to  our  legislators. 

One  obstacle  is  that  the  law  requires  the  amount  of  stock 
to  be  fixed  and  stated  in  the  articles  of  incorporation;  20 
per  cent,  of  it  paid  in  and  one- half  of  the  outside  limit  sub- 
scribed for. 

In  England,  under  the  co-operative  laws,  an  association 
can  proceed  with  its  business  as  soon  as  organized,  irre- 
spective of  the  amount  of  stock,  which,  where  the  member- 
ship is  unlimited,  can  not  be  exactly  stated  or  circum- 
scribed at  the  outset,  or  at  any  other  time. 

There  are,  very  naturally,  in  the  absence  of  any  specific 
enactments  relative  to  co-operation,  other  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  forming  such  an  association  as  that  contemplated 
by  Mr.  Osborn,  which,  to  fully  carry  out  the  principle  in- 
volved, must  be  so  elastic  that  its  membership  may  be  1,000 
or  100,  or  any  other  number,  as  circumstances  may  require, 
without  any  amendment  of  articles  or  change  in  constitu- 
tion, or  new  fee  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

In  writing  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  forming  a  gen- 
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uine  system  of  co-operative  distribution  at  Oshkosh^  Mr. 
Osborn  says: 

In  my  judgment  we  want,  not  only  in  Wiaconsin,  but  in  all  the  states, 
a  separate  law,  as  much  so  as  the  pre'^ent  law  for  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciations—(why  not) — and  that  law  should  include  the  body  of  the  Eng- 
lish law,  to-wit:  "  The  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  of  1876/'  Very 
few  modifications  would  be  necessary.  The  same  with  regard  to  the 
**  General  Rules  for  an  Industrial  Society." 

To  adopt  any  other  course  at  this  date  would  be  like  trying  to  get  up 
8ome  new  machine  to  navigate  with,  instead  of  using  the  old  and  tried 
mariner's  com]>ass,  or,  as  one  correspondent  says,  **  trying  to  drive  a  square 
wedge  into  a  round  hole. "  We  may  go  on  floundering  around,  but  in  the 
end  we  shall  settle  down  to  the  tried  English  law. 

There  are  some  other  points  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to.  Doe 
is  the  name. 

The  word  ''society  "  conveys  a  meaning  which  is  distinctive  and  appro- 
priate —  more  so,  in  my  judgment,  than  '*  association."  So  also  with  the 
words  **  industrial "  and  **  pr  )videat." 

Again,  I  think  these  sx^ieties  should  have  a  record  in  your  Bureau,  and 
not  with  the  Secretary  of  State;  and  the  record  should  be  without  charge. 

I  have  a  good  many  reasons  in  connection  with  this  point.  The  whole 
movement  is  in  behalf  of  working  people  —  the  very  class  in  whose  in- 
terest your  office  was  created  and  for  whose  especial  interest  you  are  work- 
ing. The  communication  would  be  necessary  and  completa  It  would 
enable  you  to  keep  constant  oversight  of  the  whole  movement  The  State 
should  authorize  you  to  issue  '* circulars"  of  information  whenever  you 
thought  it  of  interest  to  do  so  for  the  benefit  of  these  societies,  and  thus 
afford  them  a  means  of  communication.  In  fact,  a?  I  said  before,  your 
office  could  be  made  the  "Guild"  of  Wisconsin  and  thus  class  the  State 
as  far  ahead  of  other  states  as  she  has  thus  far  been  behind  in  legislation 
with  regard  to  these  societies.  Then  your  official  position  would  enable 
yoii  to  communicate  with  the  Attorney  General  in  behalf  of  these  socie- 
ties, should  occasion  require,  thus  supplying  the  place  occupied  by  E.  V. 
Neale  with  those  societies  in  England  so  far  as  relates  to  legal  counsel. 

Altogether  it  seems  to  me  that  your  office  is  the  place  to  ** register  "  and 
most  appropriately  so,  and  tie  law  should  so  provide.  It  would  be 
"  Headquarters  "  of  the  movement  in  this  State,  which  as  far  as  I  can  judge, 
is  destined  to  take  the  lead  eventually  of  all  other  labor  organizations. 

One  more  point  In  following  the  English  law  there  is  an  outlook  for 
the  future  of  "Productive  Co-operation."  As  I  write  I  am  in  receipt  of 
the  *'  Congress  "  number  of  the  Co-operative  News,  If  you  please,  note  in 
it  the  words  of  the  chairman  in  introducing  the  Earl  of  Merely,  to-wit  : 
"  It  was  not  the  purpose  of  co  operators  to  push  the  different  classes  of 
society  farther  apart,  but  to  fuse  with  one  aim  and  purpose  all  classes  of 
the  community  into  a  grand  whola" 
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In  another  letter^  Mr.  Osbom  expresses  the  belief  that 
whoever  shall  succeed  in  establishinfj^  co-operation  in  its 
various  forms,  wjU  "accomplish  a  peaceful  settlement  of 
the  labor  question"  and  repeats  his  appeal  for  such  new  laws 
as  will  enable  all  who  desire  to  test  the  theory  of  co-opera- 
tion in  Wisconsin,  to  do  so. 

C.  A.  Read,  secretary  of  the  Milwaukee  Savings  and 
Investment  Association,  also  complains  of  the  inadequacy 
of  our  statutes,  saying: 

It  will  be  seen  by  our  prospectus  that  we  started  out  to  make  this  a  poor 
man's  association,  and  proposed  to  guard  it  so  that  the  capitalist,  or  richer 
ones  could  not  control  or  crowd  out  the  poorer,  but  we  found  in  most 
essential  points  that  the  statutes  are  against  us  in  that  they  require  aJiaret 
of  stock  to  vote  instead  of  membership.  This  aUows  the  capitalist  to  come 
in  and  gobble  up  the  stock  and  control  the  direction  of  matters.  It  seems 
to  me  that  a  change  in  the  statutes  that  relate  to  associations  of  our 
nature  would  be  beneficial  to  the  class  of  people  we  desire  to  reach  and 
help. 

It  is  not  deemed  advisable  to  present  here  a  form  of  law 
to  be  enacted  by  the  legislature;  but  when  a  proper  bill 
covering  the  subject  shall  be  brought  forward,  no  doubt  it 
will  be  passed  promptly  and  unanimously. 

MILWAUKEE  ART  GLASSMAKBRS. 

Some  time  ago  a  company  in  Milwaukee  began  making 
novelties  and  bottles  from  glass,  on  a  small  scale. 

The  business  being  new  to  the  proprietors,  was  not  a 
financial  success.  In  1885,  new  men  were  brought  from  the 
East,  but  the  management  still  proved  inadequate  or  faulty, 
and  the  owners,  at  the  end  of  the  glass  season  in  1886,  re- 
fused to  advance  more  money  to  keep  the  works  in  opera- 
tion at  a  still  further  loss. 

At  this  point  J.  H.  Reaper,  a  skilled  maker  of  glass 
moulds,  submitted  several  co-operative  plans  to  James 
Eneeland,  of  Milwaukee,  the  principal  stockholder,  one  of 
which  he  accepted,  and  the  works  began  running  on  a  semi- 
co-operative  plan  during  the  last  of  August. 

The  men  subscribed  for  nearly  $3,000  in  stock;  Mr.  Reaper 
taking  the  largest  block  —  $400.  These  subscriptions  are 
15— F,  A.  F. 
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divided  into  fifty- two  equal  parts,  and  every  Saturday  one 
part  is  deducted  from  the  week's  wages.  In  some  cases  this 
makes  a  serious  reduction,  but  the  men  are  cheerful  and 
lively,  and  determined  to  succeed  '^  even  if  we  work  sixteen 
hours  a  day,"  as  one  of  them  enthusiastically  declared. 

If,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  men  make  a  success  of  the 
venture,  Mr.  Kneeland  will  divide  up  amongst  them,  without 
cost,  2,000  more  shares  of  stock.  He  has  also  made  some 
other  liberal  propositions  to  the  men  which  puts  them  in 
the  best  of  humor. 

This  concern,  called  the  Standard  Art  Glass  Company^ 
makes  table  casters,  goblets,  salts,  bar- ware  of  every  stvle  — 
colored  and  engraved;  fancy  lemonade,  toddy  and  wine 
glasses,  and  novelties  generally  either  of  "  lime"  or  "  lead"^ 
glass. 

The  men  in  the  establishment  belong  to  the  flint-glass 
branch  of  the  Glassblowers'  Union. 

VIEWS  OF  EMPLOYERS  ON  CO-OPERATION. 

In  the  process  of  collecting  information,  the  Bureau,  on 
June  1,  1886,  asked  2,000  employers  of  labor  in  Wisconsin 
whether  they  favored  any  system  of  co-operation  or  profit- 
sharing,  and  if  so,  to  state  what  they  believed  would  prove 
an  equitable  basis  therefor. 

The  great  majority  had  given  the  subject  no  thought  or 
attention,  and  were  therefore  unprepared  to  express  an 
opinion  either  way;  while  396  had  considered  the  matter^ 
and  reached  a  conclusion.  Their  conclusions,  however,  with 
three  or  four  exceptions,  were  not  based  on  actual  ex- 
perience. 

Of  the  425  who  expressed  opinions,  126  favored  co-opera- 
tion in  some  form,  and  299  opposed  it,  either  as  impractical 
or  as  a  system  that  would  work  injustice  among  men  of 
widely  differing  capacities  and  dispositions  to  accomplish  a 
fair  day's  work. 

In  order  to  afford  a  better  interchange  of  opinions,  quota- 
tions will  be  given  from  among  those  who  made  more  than 
the  mere  monosyllabic  answers  of  *'  yes  "  and  "  no,"  draw  ing 
first  from  those  who  favor  it: 
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Agricultural  Implements  —  Theoretically  we  believe  in  some  system  of 
co-operative  profit-shariDg,  but  this  amounts  to  a  co-partnership  and 
necessarily  involves  *'  loss- sharing,"  which  is  out  of  the  question  as  men 
would  not  submit  to  it,  and,  in  the  case  of  unscrupulous  employers,  work- 
men would  be  cheated  by  fictitious  balance  sheets.  We  should  like  to  see 
it  tried. 

Employer  should  have  fair  compensation  both  for  labor  and  capital  and 
8urplu3,  if  any,  should  be  divided  proportionate  to  ability  or  wages  of  em- 
ployes. This,  of  course,  could  only  apply  to  well-established  institutions, 
and  a  restriction  should  be  made  as  to  workmen  in  employ  for  a  short 
period. 

Let  capital  have  a  fair  compensation,  then  let  labor  share  what  it  is  in 
individual  cases  ^orth  above  what  capital  requires.  Still  this  is  a  hard 
matter  to  fix.  Some  men  are  worth  more  than  others,  and  how  can  you 
satisfy  them  ? 

Employer  and  employe  should  have  a  direct  interest  in  the  success  of 
the  business,  and  the  employe  should  be  interested  in  the  profits. 

Classify  the  employes  —  paying  each  what  he  is  worth  by  counting  his 
labor  so  much;  pro  rata  interest  on  his  share  of  (supposed  or  implied)  cap- 
ital —dividends  upon  his  capital  —  pay  ins;  a  part  regularly  monthly,  to 
enable  him  to  live,  and  balancing  account  periodically. 

Boots  and  Shoes — We  favor  profit-sharing.  The  system  adopted  by  Ara 
Cushman  &  Co.,  Auburn,  Me.,  we  think  a  good  one  under  similar  condi- 
tions, i.  e.,  intelligent  people. 

Bottles  —  Give  capital  a  per  cent  of  profits  for  interest  and  balance  di- 
vided in  proportion  to  skill  and  rank  as  can  previously  be  agreed  on. 

Box  Manufacturers  —  Let  employers  give  a  certain  percentage  of  profits 
to  worthy  workmen  in  addition  to  wagea 

A  certain  percentage  of  profits,  according  to  nature  of  business  to  be 
divided  among  employes,  accordmg  to  their  position  and  up  to  a  certain 
time,  their  length  of  servica 

Let  employes  share  in  both  profit  and  loss. 

Employes  may  share  in  profits  according  to  the  capital  their  more  or 
less  skill  in  their  work  represents,  equaling  in  proportion  the  percentage  of 
profits  employer  derives  from  his  capital. 

I  would  be  in  favor  of  hiring  the  men  for  regular  wages  and  to  make 
them  take  some  interest  allow  them  a  certain  per  cent,  of  the  net 
earnings. 

Have  them  furnish  a  small  amount  of  capital,  but  if  unable  to  do  this, 
leave  undrawn  a  pro  rata  portion  of  their  wages,  monthly  or  otherwise,  as 
a  part  of  the  capital,  with  permission  to  withdraw  on  certain  notice. 

Brick  Manufacturers  —  The  first  necessity  is  to  abolish  years  when  you 
make  no  profits  or  work  at  a  loss;  the  rest  is  comparatively  easy  and  may 
be  done  in  many  ways. 

Cigar  Manufacturers  —  Pay  your  help  enough  so  there  will  be  a  small 
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Bum  over  every  week,  for  which  give  him  at  the  end  of  the  year  a  share 
in  the  business,  for  whioh  give  him  an  equal  share  of  the  profito  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  invested.  By  doing  this  he  will  be  more  careful 
at  his  work  and  at  the  same  time  watch  others  who  would  work  against 
the  interests  of  the  firm.  I  have  often  witnessed  myself  that  some  men 
will  waste  all  they  can. 

Farmer-'F'mt,  get  good,  reliable  employers.  Second,  get  a  corps  of 
employes  that  will  not  get  heady,  men  thafc  will  do  as  they  agree,  and  no 
lying  or  deceit 

Flour  MiUa—In  proportion  to  the  amount  of  earnings  left  in  the  business 
as  capital 

Allow  proprietors  a  fair  interest  on  their  capital  and  a  fair  salary.  Di- 
vide excess  net  profit  among  employers  and  employes  according  to  their 
worth  to  the  business. 

Wages  to  be  minimum.  The  losses  as  well  as  the  profits  to  be  shared 
by  the  workmen.  The  profits  or  losses  to  be  declared  by  legal  authority, 
leaving  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  correctness. 

Increase  the  wages  of  employes  a  fair  percentage  as  soon  as  it  is  ascer- 
tained that  a  corporation  or  employer  makes  a  larger  percentage  on  his 
goods  than  is  required  to  run  his  business  successfully. 

Allow  the  employes  a  certain  percentage  of  profits.  They  would  in  many 
cases  be  the  losers. 

Founders  and  M(xchini8t8— Agree  on  the  interest  on  the  investment  and 
amount  of  wear  and  tear;  alj90  wages  of  each  employe,  and  reduce  or  in- 
crease wages  in  proportion  to  earnings  of  business. 

Furniture— Hake  parties  interested  share  alike  in  profits  or  losses. 
There  should  be  provision  to  insure  a  participation  in  losses,  should  they 
occur,  by  fire,  cyclone,  hard  times  or  any  cause.  A  fair  interest  should 
be  paid  to  capital,  and  a  per  cent  allowed  for  wear  and  tear;  a  sum  agreed 
upon  for  superabundance,  a  sum  set  over  to  reserve  fund,  and  any  bal- 
ance remaining  be  set  over  to  workmen,  who  shall,  by  an  agreed  upon 
term  of  service,  be  entitled  to  same  and  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  each 
to  the  business.  In  such  cases  workmen  should  be  entitled  to  a  represen- 
tation in  the  board  of  management 

Let  the  employes  take  an  interest  in  the  business,  leave  part  of  their 
wages  as  a  fund,  and  then  elect  a  committee  to  conduct  business,  whose 
power  shall  be  according  to  the  fund  the  employes  have  in  the  business. 

Knit  Goods  —  A  stock  system,  the  majority  of  the  stock  controlled  by 
the  operatives,  electing  their  own  officers  and  receiving  dividends  upon 
stock  held.  Do  not  think  it  would  succeed  unless  every  employe  held 
the  same  amount  of  stock  and  had  the  opportunity  to  earn  the  same 
wages. 

Lithographing — Can  not  be  stated  in  a  few  words,  but  the  general  out- 
line should  be  that  after  expenses  of  the  business  and  legal  interest  on 
^capital,  in  this  state  7  per  cent,  are  deducted  from  gross  profit  balance 
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should  be  dirided  on  the  basis  of  weekly  earnings  of  each,  employer  and 
employed.  This  calls  for  figuring  employer's  time  at  a  fixed  rate  per 
week»  same  as  employes. 

Lumber  —  After  paying  capital  a  reasonable  sum  for  its  use,  the  work- 
men should  share  in  the  profit& 

When  an  employer  is  doing  a  successful  and  paying  business,  he  should 
encourage  his  men  by  advancing  their  wages,  especially  the  old  and  faith- 
ful hands. 

By  restricted  immigration,  compulsory  education,  or  property  and  edu- 
cational qualification  to  vote,  bring  laborers  up  to  where  they  can  compre- 
hf  nd  business  principles  correctly,  after  which  the  laborer's  body  represents 
Bcr  much  capital,  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  him  in  case  of  death  or  dis- 
charge frc  m  duties  and  be  a  part  of  capital  stock  on  which  he  votes  to 
choose  managem«)nt 

A  system  that  would  give  the  laborers  food  and  clothes  at  producer's 
prices;  that  would  establish  reading  and  lecture  rooms;  that  would  give  a 
share  of  the  profits  to  faithful  laborers  after  three  years'  service,  propor- 
tional to  palary. 

Employer  to  receive  salary  for  services  in  case  of  actual  superintendency ; 
a  fixed  per  cent  to  be  set  apart  for  sinking  fund  for  wear  of  machinery, 
etc.  Fair  wages  to  be  given  to  workmen,  profits  to  be  divided  pro  rata  on 
capital,  considering  each  employe  to  have  as  much  capital  invested  as  would 
produce  his  wages  at  the  leg^  per  cent,  of  course  cash  invested  by  em* 
ployer  to  stand  on  same  basia 

After  i)aying  all  insurance  and  legitimate  risks,  divide  the  profits  ac- 
cording to  investments,  considering  the  laborer's  earnings  as  his  invest- 
ment. Say  the  proprietor  puts  in  $50,000,  the  employe  earns  $1,000, 
profits  in  business  20  per  cent,  each  should  have  respectively  $10,000  and 
$200  increase. 

Allow  alike  employers  and  employes  each  according  to  the  value  of  his 
service  in  the  general  market  a  moderate  waga  Allow  likewise  a  mod- 
erate rate  of  interest  to  the  capital  and  a  further  small  sum  to  cover  the 
risk  of  the  enterprise.  Then  apply  the  percentage  of  gain  over  the  cost  of 
production  (if  there  be  any)  to  each  person's  total  contribution  of  labor, 
money,  services,  etc.,  as  the  measure  of  his  shfte  of  the  profit  In  case  of 
lo8S  the  laborers  do  not  share,  but  capital  bears  it  all,  having  assumed  its 
own  risk. 

All  the  employes  to  have  enough  first  invested  to  make  them  share  the 
losses,  and  take  a  lively  interest  in  business.  Oar  faith  in  these  schemes  is 
very  slight,  however,  in  practice. 

Machine  Shops — The  same  system  that  is  proposed  by  E.  P.  Allis  &  Ca, 
of  Biilwaukee. 

I  believe  if  all  employers  would  set  apart  from  the  profits  of  their  busi- 
ness a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  7  per  cent  interest  on  the  capital  actually  in- 
vested, and  a  fair  salary  or  salaries  for  the  management  and  superintend- 
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encd  of  the  business,  thea  I  think  the  balance  of  profit  might  be  divided, 
giving  one-fourth  to  employer  and  three-fourths  to  employes  in  propor- 
tion to  wages  earned. 

Soap  —  If  business  is  prosperous,  I  think  old  employes  are  entitled  to  a 
certain  percentage,  governed  by  ability,  length  of  time  served  as  a  reward 
on  being  faithful. 

ViTiegar — Here  co-operation,  allowing  employes  the  privilege  of  buying 
shares  and  having  their  share  of  all  there  is  in  a  business  will  ereate  an  in- 
terest in  the  business  heretofore  belonging  to  one  man. 

Wooden  Ware  —  After  an  engagement  of  three  years,  if  employe  had 
been  prudent,  saving  a  fair  share  of  his  wages,  a  plan  to  pay  a  fair  rental 
to  the  owner  for  his  investment  and  share  profits  and  losses  proportion- 
ately, would  be  the  only  fair  one  I  know  of. 

Woolen  MUls — After  allowing  interest  at  legal  rate,  say  7  per  cent.,  on 
capital  invested,  and  a  legitimate  rate  for  wear  and  tear  on  machinery, 
we  would  be  willing  to  divide  the  rest.  As  business  runs  nowadays  we 
are  glad  indeed  if  we  can  get  interest  on  the  money  invested. 

From  the  stated  objections  of  those  who  oppose  co-opera- 
tion and  profit-sharing  the  following  have  been  selected: 

Agricultural  Implement8--La,hoT  is  now  oppressed  only  by  capital  that 
has  been  most  favored  by  legislation.  The  small  manufacturers  and  firms 
through  the  country  are  not  making  anything— they  are  paying  higher 
-wafires  than  they  can  afford. 

We  consider  it  impfracticable;  7  per  cent,  on  capital  invested,  balance  to 
be  divided  proportionately  to  the  amount  of  wages  earned  and  capital  in- 
vested. Losses  should  be  shared  on  the  same  basis.  Workmen  should 
furnish  security  for  their  share  of  possible  losses. 

Bags  and  Twine—l  claim  every  man  has  the  right  to  sell  his  labor  to  the 
highest  bidder,  and  if  one  man  is  worth  more  in  any  particular  business 
than  his  neighbor,  he  is  entitled  to  more  pay. 

Baking  Powder—'Do  not  think  such  a  system  practical,  as  it  would  ne- 
cessitate a  vast  amount  of  friction  because  of  so  many  opinions. 

Blank  BooA»— When  employer  and  employe  are  disposed  to  work  each 
for  the  good  of  the  other  they  never  have  any  trouble. 

Boiler  and  Pipe  Covering— U  the  workman  is  earning  fair  wages  pro- 
portional to  his  labor  and  skill,  I  see  no  reason  why  he  should  receive 
more.  He  would  never  consent  to  make  up  the  losses  in  an  unprofitable 
year  of  businesa  Capital  takes  all  the  risks,  and  if  superior  management 
makes  the  difference  between  a  good  and  a  poor  business,  it  should  receive 
benefits  accordingly. 

Brick  ManufacturerB—SvLch  a  system  can  not  work,  because  one  man 
can  do  more  work  than  another,  and  no  man  will  work  to  earn  wages  for 
another. 
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Cement  Sewer  Pipe^lt  never  would  be  a  succees  as  some  men  are  worth 
double  what  others  are. 

Chairs — Not  practical,  as  the  employe  can  not  afford  any  risks  and  the 
employer  can  afford  to  guarantee  nothing  more  than  he  can  pay. 

When  workmen  receive  fair  wages,  irrespective  of  the  times,  we  do  not 
think  they  should  share  in  the  profits  while  they  are  not  affected  by  the 
losses. 

Such  a  thing  can  not  be  universally  adopted  as  long  as  we  receive  750,000 
workmen  from  other  countries  every  year. 

Don't  think  any  basis  has  been  arrived  at  except  in  some  few  cases  where 
companies  have  made  large  profits.  When  no  profits  are  made  for  a  year 
or  two,  co-operation  is  soon  dropped  by  laborers. 

Brewers  —  The  making  of  men  as  they  should  be  is  a  task  that  will 
never  be  performed.  The  rocks  on  which  such  undertakings  will  split  re- 
main. 

Cordially  I  answer  let  there  be  such  legislation  as  will  compel  the  capi- 
talist employer  to  receive  a  reasonable  profit  upon  the  labor  and  interest 
of  millions  per  year,  say  one-half,  and  let  the  laborer  have  one- half.  They 
will  get  rich  fast  enough,  and  the  laborer  can  live  then. 

Flouring  MUls^lt  employes  would  share  losses  as  well  as  profits,  co-op- 
.  eration  would  be  fair,  if  both  parties  could  agree  to  it 

Do  not  believe  in  partnerships  and  consequent  quarrels. 

A  successful  basis  would  be  difficult  to  arrive  at.  It  is  hard  to  find  a 
man  who  don't  want  the  lion's  share. 

Let  labor  and  capital  run  their  own  chances  and  things  will  adjust 
themselves  accordingly.  When  the  laborer,  by  close  management,  gets 
money  enough  he  can  buy  out  the  employer. 

Don't  believe  any  system  of  co-operation  that  could  be  gotten  up  would 
be  lasting,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  adjust  any  system  satisfactorily  to 
skilled  and  unskilled  labor.  It  is  the  rude,  ignorant  laborer  who  is  mak- 
ing the  most  trouble  now. 

Tou  can  get  only  about  one  man  in  five  that  cares  anything  about  his 
own  business,  or  yours,  either. 

Founders  and  Machinists—Eyerjone  has  a  right  to  establish  a  business 
of  his  own,  but  can't  force  someone  else  to  do  so  for  him. 

Partnerships  are  generally  formed  with  care.  Parties  entering  into 
partnership  need  to  know  each  other  well,  and  we  know  of  no  basis  that 
would  be  successful  for  a  system  taking  in  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry.  It 
would  be  helL 

Fumiture^We  know  of  no  such  basis.  If  men  of  intelligence  make  a 
profitable  invention,  and  invest  money  in  putting  up  works  to  produce 
the  goods,  we  do  not  believe  they  should  share  the  profits  with  workmen 
further  than  to  pay  them  good  wages. 

Think-profit  sharing  inequitable  without  loss-sharing,  SLad  think  that 
impractical,  as  employes  could  not  be  depended  on  to  make  up  their  share 
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of  losses.     Think  stated  wages  agreed  to  by  both  parties  with  protection 
to  wages  by  lien  laws  would  be  most  satisfactorily  generally. 

OcL8  Works —  It  would  seem  best  to  first  pay  laborers  the  very  highest 
wages  the  business  would  afford,  considering  that  the  capitalist  should  at 
same  time  haye  a  fair  return  on  the  capital  But  employer  should  have  sole 
management  of  his  business. 

If  employes  could  be  compelled  to  share  losses  then  they  might  share 
profits;  but  to  divide  what  you  gain  and  have  no  remedy  to  compel  em- 
ployes to  share  what  you  lose  is  certainly  unjust  and  impractical 

Knit  Oooda  —  Do  not  allow  prison  labor  to  come  into  competition  with 
honest  labor,  and  then  we  can  afford  to  pay  higher  wages. 

Xt>i«e6dOi7~nnle8s25or80peroent.  of  wages  paid  be  withheld  for 
benefit  of  employer  in  case  of  loss  of  capital,  or  the  net  profits  do  not  exceed 
4  per  cent  of  capital  invested,  employes  should  have  no  voice  whatever 
in  the  conduct  or  management  of  the  business. 

Xum{>er  —  Labor  should  be  free  to  work  where  it  likes  and  capital 
should  be  free  to  hire  who  it  likes. 

No,  the  laborers  would  not  be  willing  to  share  any  of  the  losses  and  as. 
a  rule  the  employes  in  our  business  do  not  stay  long  enough  to  take  any 
interest  in  it 

No  idea  that  it  can  be  done  successfully.  Industry  and  economy  will 
have  the  desired  effect 

Each  member  would  like  to  be  boss.  Suspicion  and  ambition  are  op- 
posed to  such  a  basia 

I  would  not  submit  to  any  such  work.  Let  them  work  by  the  day  25 
years  as  I  have,  and  live  economically,  and  they  can  save  money  enough 
to  start  business  for  themselvea  I  would  not  allow  laborers  to  share  my 
profits.  Where  you  find  one  good  and  deserving  man,  you  will  find 
thousands  of  the  other  kind  who  will  want  to  share  equally  with  the  good 
men.  A  first-class  man  would  not  insult  an  employer  by  asking  him  to 
share  profit& 

Most  of  the  laboriDg  men  are  too  poor  to  wait  until  their  share  of  profits 
oould  be  realized  out  of  any  new  business. 

No,  don't  think  it  can  be  done,  because  there  are  more  lazy  and  indolent 
than  energetic  and  progressive  men.  It  takes  energy  and  push  to  make  a 
business  prosperous,  and  we  think  there  would  be  no  particular  incentive 
for  any  one  to  take  the  lead  under  such  a  system,  and  there  would  be  a 
sort  of  languor  and  lethargy  pervading  the  whole  buslnesa 

For  the  laborer  to  work  for  the  best  wages  he  can  obtain,  and  the 
employer  to  hire  him  as  cheap  as  he  can.  If  the  employe  is  not  satisfied 
to  work  so,  let  him  go  and  take  160  acres  of  land  of  *'  Uncle  Sam."  I  do 
not  know  of  a  system  that  will  not  make  it  worse  than  it  is  at  present. 

In  many  branches  of  business  it  would  hardly  be  practicable,  except 
with  intelligent  employes,  as  most  of  the  lower  grade  would  want  results 
much  faster  than  a  regular  business  would  furnish  them.  So  much  has  to  be 
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kept  back  for  so  long  a  time  and  no  dividends  made  in  a  great  many  years^ 
that  men  get  discouraged  waiting  for  results.  In  this  I  have  had  consider- 
able experience. 

Don't  agitate  the  question. 

I  know  men  who  have  worked  here  for  years  at  |4  per  day,  and  their 
families  suffering  all  the  time  for  the  necessaries  of  life.  Whisky  is  to 
blame. 

I  do  not  think  any  system  of  profit-sharing  would  be  satisfactory,  ex- 
cept on  the  stock  company  plan.  Then  the  employes  would  have  to 
invest  money  in  stock  to  make  them  interested.  Very  few  would  be  sat* 
isfied  with  this  plan  long.  The  profits  are  so  small  that  dividends  would 
not  amount  to  much  for  each  individual 

Supply  and  demand  will  regulate  all  matters  between  employer  and 
employes,  if  you  kill  off  the  politicians. 

To  pay  the  men  every  week  in  cash,  so  they  may  buy  where  they  please* 

Hire  by  the  day  and  pay  every  night. 

The  idea  is  absurd.  If  they  share  the  profits,  let  them  also  share  the 
losses. 

Don't  think  it  can  be  made  to  work  successfully— «t  any  rate,  not  just 
now.  If  you  could  select  higher  grades  of  labor,  it  might  and  ought  to  do, 
but  taking  labor  just  as  it  comes,  no. 

Give  every  man  whut  he  is  worth  and  earns;  make  it  an  object  for  a  good 
man  to  continue  faithful.  Railroad  employes  are  all  paid  the  same  scale 
of  wages;  consequently  railroad  companies  can  not  build  their  own  cars 
as  cheap  as  they  can  buy  them  of  private  parties,  who  pay  high  for  skilled 
labor  and  low  for  poor  labor. 

There  are  men  who  will  take  half  a  loaf  if  they  can  not  get  a  whole  one. 
If  I  cannot  get  what  I  ought  to  have,  take  what  I  can  get.  Have  worked 
fifteen  years  of  my  life  by  the  day  and  month,  and  have  had  from  $6  to 
$ld5  per  month.  I  am  56  years  old  and  worth  $15,000,  and  shall  not  divide 
with  anybody. 

Most  all  buainess  at  the  present  time  is  conducted  on  such  small  margins 
that  laboring  men  could  not  afford  to  take  the  chances  of  depending  on  the 
profits  for  their  support,  and  if  capital  has  to  guarantee  a  fixed  rate  of 
wages,  it  must  also  have  what  profit  there  is,  if  any. 

Paper  Mill  —  For  the  employer  and  employe  to  work  hand  in  hand  to- 
gether. It  is  the  duty  of  the  employer  to  not  be  unmindful  of  the  interests 
and  general  welfare  of  his  laboring  men.  Qive  us  home  protection  upon 
our  goods  and  we  can  give  protection  to  our  employes. 

Rectifier  —  No  employer  can  avoid  losses,  and  the  same  employes  might 
not  be  employed  when  the  loss  is  foimd  to  be  a  loss. 

Saddler — In  most  cases  it  would  only  breed  quarrels. 

No,  it  would  drift  into  communistic  uprisings. 

Staves  and  Heading — There  is  no  considerable  basis  that  makes  co-op- 
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erative  production  possible  or  sacoessf ul  in  competition  with  capital  con- 
troled  by  a  master. 

Stove  Foundry  "An  equitable  basis  would  not  be  successful  as  it  would 
not  satisfy  all  parties  concerned.  As  a  number  of  men  nev^er  are  alike  in 
intellectual  capacity,  they  therefore  would  not  appreciate  each  other's  ser- 
Tices  alike. 

Transformed  Fruit  —  Work  while  the  sun  shines.  Pound  the  iron  when 
hot    Drink  less  whisky  and  buy  less  strawberries. 

Vinegar — No,  the  ignorant  workman  would  have  no  show  with  a  sharp 
employer.  Don*t  believe  in  it,  unless  a  public  officer  in  the  service  of  the 
state  be  employed  to  examine  such  ooncems  and  see  to  it  that  the  work- 
man is  fairly  dealt  with. 

Wagons — It  is  not  believed  that  a  general  system  of  co-operation  would 
be  practicable,  owing  to  the  great  difficulty  of  an  agreement  among  so 
many.  The  industry  must  be  under  the  undisputed  control  of  an  inde- 
pendent head.    All  attempts  at  co-operation  seem  to  have  failed. 

Let  the  wage-earners  put  up  something,  so  that  when  bad  years  come 
they  will  have  to  share  the  losses.  Otherwise  they  will  co-operate  in  good 
years  but  in  bad  years  they  wont. 

No;  we  have  tried  it  with  the  view  of  getting  better  work,  but  it  did  not 
work.  We  found,  unless  we  kept  a  rigid  inspection,  the  work  was  not  done 
as  well,  even  though  stimulated  by  reward. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  basis  on  which  any  man  should  dictate  to  another  how 
and  where  he  must  pay  out  his  money  and  manage  any  enterprise  what- 
ever. 

No;  we  believe  mental  capacity  and  business  ability  are  peculiarly  a 
man's  own  possession  and  are  not  to  be  shared  with  others  except  as  the 
possessor  wills.  The  success  of  a  business  depends  more  upon  manage- 
ment than  upon  its  capital,  and  thus  no  class  of  men  have  an  inherent 
right  to  share  in  the  successful  results  of  another's  efforts  or  business  abili- 
ty except  to  such  an  extent  as  their  own  abilities  as  wage-earners  may  be 
able  to  command. 

Woolen  Mills — Do  not  believe  any  system  could  be  devised,  and  if  one 
could  be  it  would  be  only  a  continual  source  of  contention  between  each 
individual  party  to  it,  and  would  do  more  mischief  than  good. 

It  is  not  practicable  except  where  there  are  a  very  small  number  of  em- 
ployes. 

Only  co-operative  partnership  would  be  equitable,  but  owing  to  mutual 
distrust  and  disagreement  this  system  is  hardly  ever  successful,  and  has 
not  proved  permanent 
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RECAPITULATION. 

In  order  that  a  glance  may  determine  the  prevailing 
opinion  of  manufacturers  in  Wisconsin,  the  subjoined  table 
is  presented  of  those  who  answered  yes  or  no  to  the  inquiry 
relative  to  the  desirability  and  practicability  of  co-oper- 
ation: 


Business. 

1 
Yes.              I 

No. 

Naof 
FirmsL 

Number  of 
Employes.  . 

No.  of 
Firms. 

Number  of 
Employe^ 

Agricultural  Implements , 

Be^y  Twine  and  Cotton  Bolt. 

5 

867 

4 

1 
1   . 

1 
1 
1 
4 
1 
1 
4 

61 

12 

Bal^ 

4 

Baking  Powder 

' 

BlackHmith 

1 

1 

Blank  Books 

15 

Boiler  Makers 

1 

42*1 

24 

Boiler  and  Pipe  Covering 

11 

Book  BinderT T 

7 

Boots  and  Shoes 

8 

1 
1 
1 
9 
8 
1 
1 

179    1 

5 

5 

4 
111 
150 
48    ! 

8    1 

456 

Bottlers 

Boxes 

2 

56 

Brass  Founders 

Brewers 

19 
5 

648 

Brick 

Bridge  and  Iron  Works 

145 

Brooms 

1 
2 
3 

1 

4 

14 

2 

1 
6 
1 
1 
1 
1 
22 
10 
6 
2 

8 

Broono  HandlfM^  etc 

6 

Carri9^es,  Wagons,  etc, 

Cement  and  Sewer  Pipe 

Chairs 

2 

1 

67 
110 

29 

6 

889 

Cigars 

e 

3 

1 

5 

269 

678 

6 

59 

246 

Clothing 

425 

Coffee  and  Snices 

10 

Coopers 

120 

Cordage 

11 

Dyeing  and  Cleaning 

3 

Farmers 

2 

8 

6 

Flax  Tow 

Flouring  Mills 

20 
2 
8 
2 

1 

i66 
14 

214 
11 

260 

188 

Founderisand  Machinists 

Furniture 

198 
440 

Gtas 

21 

Glass 

Qun  Powder 

1 
2 

24 

Hubs  and  Spokes 

1 
1 

80 
6 


118 

Ink,  Bluing,  etc 

Jewelr  > 

i" 

11 
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Yes. 

No. 

Business. 

No.  of 
Firms. 

Number  of 
Employes. 

No.  of 
Firms. 

Number  of 
Employea 

Knit  (Joods 

175 
65 
45 

8 

510- 

Leather  

Lime 

2 
2 

56 

Linseed  Oil 

88 

Lithographing 

29 
2 

65 

1,464 

128 

Lumber,  Lath  and  Shingles. . . 
Machine  Shoo 

106 
2 

1 

6,844 
12 

Watches 

168 

Millwright 

1 

Oatme^  Mill 

1 
8 
1 
2 
1 
1 
5 
8 
2 
1 

10 

Paper  Mills 

2 

96 

199 

Pork  Packers 

800 

Printing  and  Publishing 

19 

Rectifiers 7, 

1 
1 
2 

5 

8 

58 

14 

Saddlery 

85 

Sash,  Doors  and  Blinds 

Sewer  Pines 

142 
52 

Ship  Builders 

98 

Snuff 

1 

Soap 

2 

1 

88 

8 

Soda  Water 

Staves  and  Heading. . . ., 

2 
5 

1 

18 
274 

Scores 

19 

Suspenders 

1 

8 

Tanners    

7 
2 

1 
8 
1 

1 
6 

1 
1 

820 

Tile 

15 

Transformed  Fruits 

4 

Trunks 

260 

Tvpe  Founders 

15 

Vinegar,  etc 

1 

25 

10 

Wagons 

649 

Washing  Mechines 

8 

Wind  Mills,  Pumps,  etc 

18 

Wire '. r... 

1 
2 
2 

49 

58 

169 

Wooden  Ware 

2 
6 

68 

Woolen  GkK>ds 

172 

Totals.. 

129 

5,701 

802 

14,964 

In  contemplating  the  above  table^  one  query  inevitably 
suggests  itself,  viz:  May  we  not  hope  —  indeed,  have  we 
not  a  right  to  hope  —  that  the  129  firms  who  favor  co-opera- 
tion will,  before  the  issue  of  another  report,  put  their  the- 
ories into  practical  operation  ? 

Why  favor  co-operation  and  not  practice  it  ? 

Those  workmen  who  are  addicted  to  planning  and  exe- 
cuting strikes  and  boycotts  should  try  co-operation.  They 
should  build  up  a  business  of  their  own  instead  of  trying 
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to  teax  down  and  ruin  that  of  others;  establish  something 
over  which  they  would  have  rightful  control,  instead  of  at- 
tempting, without  warrant,  right  or  law,  to  control  the  con- 
cems  of  others. 
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PART  V. 

STRIKES  AND  INDUSTRIAL  DISTURBANCES. 


SAW-MILL  WORKERS. 

One  of  the  peculiar  strikes  of  the  year  1885  — peculiar  by 
reason  of  the  manner  in  which  it  crossed  over  into  Wiscon- 
sin—  and  withal  one  that  has  resulted  in  a  marked  advance 
of  the  cause  of  labor^  a  class  hitherto  attracting  but  little  at- 
tention, is  that  of  the  saw-mill  workers  at  Marinette. 

The  Legislature  of  Michigan,  at  the  session  of  1884-5,  en- 
acted a  law,  which  became  operative  on  September  23, 1885, 
defining  a  day's  work  in  a  mill  or  factory  to  be  10  hours. 
The  act  in  full  is  as  follows: 

Section  1.    The  people  of  the  state  of  Michigan  enact: 

That  in  all  factories,  work-shops,  salt-blocks,  saw-mills,  logging  or  lum- 
ber camps,  booms  or  drives,  mines  or  other  places  used  for  mechanical, 
manufacturing  or  other  purposes,  within  the  state  of  Michigan,  where 
men  or  women  are  employed,  ten  hours  per  day  shall  constitute  a  legal 
day's  work,  and  any  proprietor,  stockholder,  manager,  clerk,  foreman,  or 
other  employers  of  labor,  who  shall  require  any  person  or  persons  in  their 
employ  to  perform  more  than  ten  hours  per  day,  shall  be  compelled  to 
pay  such  employes  for  all  over-time  or  extra  hours  at  the  regular  per  diem 
rate,  uhleaa  there  be  an  agreement  to  the  contrary. 

Section  2.  That  in  all  contracts,  engagements  or  agreements  to  labor  in 
any  mechanical,  manufacturing  or  other  labor  calling,  where  such  con- 
tracts or  agreements  are  silent,  or  an  express  condition  specified,  ten  hours 
shall  constitute  a  day's  work,  and  the  contract  or  agreement  shall  be  so 
construed. 

Section  8.  Any  individual,  firm,  agent  of  any  corporation,  or  other  em- 
ployers of  labor,  who  shall  take  any  unlawful  advantage  of  any  person  or 
persons  in  their  employ,  or  seeking  employment,  because  of  their  poverty 
or  misfortune,  to  invalidate  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  section, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof, 
shall  be  fined  not  less  than  five  dollars  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars  for  each 
offense,  and  it  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  county 
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n  which  such  offense  was  committed,  upon  receiving  complaint,  to  pros- 
ecute all  such  cases  in  the  name  of  the  i)eople  of  the  State  of  Michigan, 
before  any  justice  of  the  peace  or  other  competent  court  of  jurisdiction. 

Section  4.  All  fines  collected  for  yiolation  of  this  act  shall  be  turned 
over  to  the  school  board,  or  board  of  education,  of  the  city  or  township 
wherein  such  fine  may  be  collected,  and  the  same  shall  by  them  be  dis- 
bursed for  and  in  the  benefit  of  the  public  schools. 

Section  5.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  apply  to  domestic 
or  farm  laborers,  or  other  laborers  who  agree  to  work  more  than  ten  hours 
per  day. 

On  the  day  the  foregoing  act  became  operative,  the  mill 
proprietors  on  the  Michigan  side,  across  from  Marinette, 
presented  to  their  men  for  signature  the  following: 

Whereas,  The are  about  to  employ  me  to  work  for  them  in 

their  lumbering  operations  and  about  their  yards,  and  in  various  ways 
connected  with  their  lumbering  operations,  now,  therefore,  I  agree  that, 
in  consideration  of  such  employment,  and  as  one  of  the  conditions  thereof, 
I  do  hereby  wave  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  state 
of  Michigan,  passed  in  1885,  making  ten  hours  a  day's  labor,  and  agree 
that  a  day's  labor  shall  be  eleven  hours,  and  this  agreement  shall  be  in 
force  so  long  as  I  am  in  the  employ  of  the  said company. 

The  men  thought  the  document  possessed  a  more  far- 
reaching  and  dangerous  meaning  than  could  be  seen  by 
them  on  its  face,  and  refused  to  sign  it  —  except  260,  all  but 
twelve  of  whom  were  non-union  men. 

They  were  told,  in  some  instances,  that  unless  they  should 
sign  the  agreement  the  mills  would  shut  down,  and  most  of 
the  owners  on  the  Michigan  side  did  bank  their  fires,  as  the 
union  men  refused  to  sign  the  contract. 

The  Kirby-Carpenter  Company  then  began  to  pick  up 
non-union  men  and  fetch  in  outside  workers  to  run  their 
mill.  This,  after  some  days,  aroused  the  union  men,  who 
were  ordered  from  both  sides  of  the  river  to  go  to  Menomi- 
nee and  boycott  that  mill.  They  all  went,  which  took  so 
many  men  from  the  Wisconsin  side  that  the  Marinette 
mills  were  compelled  to  close.  That  is  how  the  strike,  if 
such  it  may  be  called,  invaded  Wisconsin,  where,  up  to  that 
time,  there  had  been  no  trouble,  the  men  working,  as  in  saw 
mills  everywhere,  eleven  hours  per  day,  as  they  had  for 
years. 
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But  the  mills  on  the  Wisconsin  side  would  have  been 
oompelled  to  shut  down  in  a  very  few  days  anyway,  be- 
cause the  Menominee  mills  being  idle,  their  coom-pockets 
filled  with  timber  and  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  Boom 
company  to  continue  the  sorting  of  logs. 

Although  the  men  were  orderly,  offering  no  resistance  or 
violence,  except  when  they  surrounded  the  boarding  houses 
of  the  Kirby-Carpenter  Company,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
deputy  sheriffs  were  sworn  in  "  to  keep  the  peace."  This 
annoyed  the  mill  workers  more  than  anything  else  that  oc- 
curred, though  without  good  reason;  for  peaceable  citizens 
-are  never  disturbed  by  officers  of  the  law. 

The  general  lock-out  which  followed  the  boycotting  of 
the  Kirby-Carpenter  Company's  mill,  occurred  on  October 
14.  On  the  following  day  the  mill  owners  met  and 
adopted  the  following,  unanimously: 

Vi  HTCRWA8,  A  large  portion  of  the  crews  from  all  the  mills  oa  the 
xiver,  left  their  positions,  and  joined  together  for  the  express  purpose  of 
intimidating  certain  men  from  performing  lahor  for  which  they  were 
legally  hired,  and  to  stop  work  which  was  being  legally  prosecuted;  there- 
fore, 

Besolvedy  That  a  proper  regard  for  our  own  interests  and  for  the  wel- 
fare of  society,  makes  it  incumbent  on  us  to  take  measures  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  such  unwarrantable  proceedings. 

Resolved,  That  we  are  not  warranted  in  further  continuing  work  at 
the  mills  when  subject  to  such  interferehce. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  adirisable  to  close  aU  of  the  saw  mills  on  both  sides 
of  the  Menominee  as  soon  as  practicable,  to  remain  closed  until  such  times 
as  business  can  be  resumed  upon  a  satisfactory  basis. 

Immediately  after  this  several  filers,  engineers,  and  other 
workers  met  and  adopted  the  following,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  proprietors: 

To  the  Executive   Committee  of  MiU  Owners  of  Marinette,   Wis,,  and 

Menominee^  Mich,: 

Whereas,  It  was  resolved  in  a  meeting  of  the  mill  owners  of  the 
Menominee  river  on  Thursday,  October  «»15,  1885,  that  a  proper  regard 
for  their  own  interests  and  the  welfare  of  society,  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  on  the  part  of  such  proprietors  to  take  measures  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  such  proceedings  as  named  in  the  preamble  of  those  reso- 
lutions.   And,  whereas,  it  was  unanimously  declared  advisable  to  close  all 
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mills  until  such  time  that  business  can  be  resumed  upon  a  satisfactory 
basis; 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  we,  for  ourselves  as  individuals,  and  as 
representatives  of  the  employes  in  the  said  mills  on  tl^  Menominee  river» 
hereby  pledge  ourselves  to  resume  work  upon  the  following  basis: 

First  We  will  not  countenance  or  aid  in  any  manner  any  plan,  scheme 
or  organization  to  interfere  or  interrupt  the  operating  or  running  the  mill» 
on  the  river  during  the  remainder  of  the  sawing  season  of  1885. 

Second.  We  will  not  in  any  manner  ba  subject  to,  guided  or  directedf 
by  any  union  or  any  other  organization  while  we  are  performing  our 
daily  labor  or  executing  the  promises  of  these  resolutions  during  the  time 
above  named. 

Third.  We  will  resume  work  upon  the  same  basis  or  conditions,  the 
same  hours,  the  same  wages,  as  existed  prior  to  October  14,  1885. 

Fourth.  We  will  use  all  fair  and  honorable  means,  so  far  as  It  lies  in 
our  power,  to  carry  out  the  spirit  and  intent  of  these  resolutions. 

Fifth.  That  we  submit  these  resolutions  to  said  executive  committee 
for  action,  adjustment  and  settlement  of  the  existing  difficulties . 

Hbnby  BRA.NSHAW,  Chairman. 

John  Rondbau,  with  N.  Ludington  Co. 
Chas.  Chosa,  with  Hamilton  &  Merriman  Co» 
Hbnrt  Branshaw,  with  EL  Witbeck  Ca 
Jo&  Rbinboldt,  with  Edward  Schofield. 
M.  A.  Thublow,  with  Rob't  Merryman. 
James  Wood,  with  Sawyer,  Goodman  &  Ca 
J.  LeBrau,  with  M.  R.  Lumber  Co. 

The  owners  thus  responded: 

Menominee,  Mich.,  Oct.  20, 1885. 
To  H,  Branshaw  and  others^  Committee: 

G(entlemen  — The  executive  committee  of  the  mill  men  received  the  peti- 
tion which  your  representative  has  submitted  to  us,  and  will  say  that 
when  a  sufficient  number  of  men  have  signed  that  petition  to  warrant  all 
the  mills  on  both  sides  of  the  river  in  starting  ui\  all  or  in  part,  we  shall 
advise  that  work  may  be  resumed. 

By  order  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

C.  H.  Jones,  Chairman 
Caleb  Williams,  Secretary. 

The  lock-out  continued  about  two  weeks,  during  the  latter 
part  of  which  this  petition,  so-called,  was  put  in  active  cir- 
culation. In  the  meantime  squads  of  men  went  South  to 
work  on  new  lines  of  railway,  while  log^ng  contractors  and 
jobbing  contractors  came  in  and  secured  hands  for  their 
16-F.  A.  p. 
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winter  operations  in  the  woods.  It  was  therefore  practically 
impossible^  had  the  union  men  been  disposed  to  sign,  to  se- 
•cure  enough  competent  operators  to  start  all  the  mills. 

However,  after  some  delay,  part  of  the  mills  resumed 
work,  but  many  of  them  remained  closed  for  the  season, 
thus  depriving  the  community  of  a  considerable  amount  of 
ivages  at  a  time  when  food,  clothing  and  supplies  for  ad- 
vancing winter  were  sorely  needed.  The  losses  of  the  mill 
owners  were  as  nothing  compared  with  the  losses  of  the 
men,  many  of  whom  had  not  made  their  usual  preparations 
for  winter. 

Three  officers  of  the  Bureau  spent  a  week  at  Marinette 
during  Ihe  strike,  mingling  with  owners  and  operators, 
union  and  non-union  men.  The  Commissioner  advised  the 
men  to  finish  the  season's  work  under  the  contracts  entered 
into  by  them  in  the  spring,  before  the  ten-hour  law  became 
operative  in  Michigan;  to  inaugurate  their  movement 
for  ten  hours  the  following  spring*  when  making  new  con- 
tracts. This  the  men  were  willing  to  do,  and  this  is  what 
those  that  returned  to  work  did  do. 

Isaac  Stephenson,  one  of  the  chief  mill  owners  and  lum- 
teimen  of  Marinette,  said: 

I  have  been  on  this  river  twenty-eight  years  and  never  before  liad  any 

trouble  with  my  men.    We  always  got  along  together  all  right  until  some* 

tr anger  came  here  the  other  day  from  ttie  south  and  said  to  the  men 

*^  You  are  oppressed  "  and  the  men  said: ''  Yes»  thai's  so^  we  are  oppressed.* 

On  the  face  of  it,  this  statement  places  the  case  in  a  some- 
what ridiculous  light;  but  if  the  men  were  really  suffering 
any  injustice,  they  were  not  less  entitled  to  redress  because 
some  one  else  first  called  attention  to  it. 

As  an  illustration  it  may  be  said  that  slavery  was  not 
abolished  because  slaves  demanded  freedom;  nor  was  slavery 
right  because  the  free  whites  in  the  North,  instead  of  the 
blacks  in  bondage  in  the  South,  cried  out  against  it. 

As  to  the  merits  of  the  controversy,  it  is  diflScult  to  make 
a  complete  statement  that  will  be  either  satisfactory  or 
perfectly  just  to  both  sides.  In  the  first  place,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  owners  fell  into  an  error  when  they 
suddenly  presented  to  the  men  a  contract  waiving  all  their 
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rights  under  the  Michigan  ten-hour  law.  The  men  had  not 
struck  or  given  notice  or  sign  of  striking,  nor  demanded 
any  change  of  policy  or  pay  after  the  ten-hour  law  became 
operative,  so  it  would  seem  that  the  action  of  the  owners 
was  precipitate  and  uncalled-for. 

The  men  informed  the  Commissioner  that  they  intended 
to  finish  the  season's  work,  as  they  had  commenced  it, 
under  the  eleven-hour  contract  and  pay,  and  would  have 
done  so  had  not  the  proprietors  suddenly  presented  an  iron- 
clad contract  waiving  all  rights  under  the  new  law  of  whom- 
soever should  sign  it. 

The  union  men  committed  an  error,  if  not  a  breach  of 
statute,  when  they  went  in  force  and  prevented  the  old  and 
new  non-union  millmen  from  proceeding  with  their  lawful 
labors  in  a  free  country.  Thus  there  was  error  on  both 
sides;  but  the  original  error  was  with  the  mill  owners,  as 
stated.  Whoever  is  responsible  for  causes  is  responsible  for 
consequences. 

Although  this  Bureau  has  nothing  to  do  directly  with 
what  goes  on  in  Michigan,  the  action  of  Davis,  Black  &  Co., 
of  Manistee,  will  be  quoted  in  this  connection  in  order  to 
show  one  of  the  happier  ways  of  dealing  with  employes. 
Mr.  Davies,  of  the  above  firm,  while  in  Marinette  during 
these  troubles,  said: 

"  We  are  law  abiding  citizens,  and  expect  our  men  to  be; 
80,  when  the  date  came,  we  simply  put  up  a  notice  saying, 
*  From  this  day  these  mills  will  work  only  ten  hours  a  day.' 
We  made  no  reduction  of  wages.  I  never  saw  a  happier 
set  of  men  in  my  life." 

Those  who  work  in  the  lumber  woods  and  mills  can  not 
be  generally  classed  as  skilled  artisans.  A  few,  to  be  sure, 
hold  positions  requiring  judgment,  skill  and  experience, 
but  most  of  them  perform  the  commonest  kind  of  plain 
labor.  Such  can  never  command  the  wages  of  artisans; 
but  after  they  had  toiled  heavily  for  eleven  hours  a  day 
they  were  entitled,  under  the  common  laws  of  safe  political 
economy,  to  such  compensation  as  would  enable  them  to 
bring  up  their  children  decently,  provide  them  with  com- 
fortable shelter  and  clothing,  and  send  them  to  school. 
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The  general  public  has  a  right  to  demand  that  much,  as 
poverty  is  a  form  of  oppression  as  well  as  a  fruitful  source 
of  crime  and  national  weakness,  and  a  bar  to  progress;  and 
that  much  the  mill  owners  were  able  to  do,  as  most  of  them 
are  making  money  quite  rapidly.  But  it  must  be  said,  at 
the  same  time,  that  imtil  the  formation  of  the  union,  early 
in  1885,  there  had  been  no  trouble  on  the  Menominee  river 
between  masters  and  men.  And  it  must  also  be  said  that 
the  men  had  had  more  steady  work  than  those  of  many 
other  lumber  districts  in  the  country. 

Here  the  owners  mostly  cut  and  drive  their  own  logs  as 
well  as  saw  them,  so  their  crews  go  from  the  mills  into  the 
woods  in  the  fall  and  from  the  woods  into  the  mills  in  the 
spring  without  much  loss  of  time.  And  while  there  was 
generally  no  settlement  until  the  end  of  each  season's  work, 
the  men  could  go  every  Saturday  night  (except  when  in  the 
camps,  where  that  was  impossible)  and  get  some  portion  of 
their  pay  in  cash.  They  were  not  compelled  to  trade  at 
or  accept  orders  upon  company  stores.  They  get  the  cash, 
as  was  learned  at  the  banks,  and  invest  it  where  and  when 
they  please,  as  was  learned  from  the  merchants  of  the  city. 
Nevertheless  those  who  will,  do  get  orders  on  and  purchase 
goods  on  credit  at  company  stores;  and  this  class  is  nu- 
merous. 

The  men,  however,  complained  that  while  in  the  logging 
camps  during  the  winter  they  received  but  a  small  portion 
of  their  wages  in  cash,  something  like  $6.00  per  month, 
which  circumstances  really  compelled  their  f  amilie  sat  home 
to  obtain  credit  at  the  company  stores  for  several  months, 
at  whatever  prices  the  proprietors  chose  to  charge  for  their 
goods. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  this  there  was  an  advan- 
tage on  the  side  of  the  companies  which  the  workmen  were 
unable  to  offset.  The  companies  declared  that  they  never 
wronged  their  employes  through  this  vast  system  of  credit, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  gave  the  men  steady  work  and  their 
families  a  sure  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life  during  the 
long  winter  months. 

On  the  other  hand  some  workmen  maintain  that  the  com- 
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panics  did  profit  by  this  credit  system.  However,  this 
Bureau  was  unable  to  secure  from  complaining  workmen  a 
list  of  prices  of  company  and  other  stores  establishing  this 
fact,  the  following  letter  from  an  intelligent  employe  com- 
ing the  nearest  of  any  to  giving  some  exact  information, 
though  failing  after  all  to  do  it: 

Since  the  laboring  men  organized  here  and  the  weekly  pay  Bystem  has 
been  adopted,  some  of  the  companies  have  confined  their  store  business 
simply  to  supplying  their  numerous  logging  camps^  while  the  others  were 
forced  to  seU  at  city  prices  in  order  to  retain  their  customers.  The  com- 
pany I  worked  for  last  year  compelled  us  to  trade  with  them.  Several 
articles  they  handled  were  8  to  15  per  cent  higher  than  at  other  stores.  I 
have  heard  no  complaints  under  the  new  system  adopted  last  spring. 
This  alone  has  been  a  great  blessing  to  the  miU  boys,  and  a  benefit  to  the 
business  community  and  town  in  general 

At  any  rate,  the  men  were  compelled  to  work  eleven  hours 
per  day;  the  compensation  was,  except  in  the  cases  of  the 
head  sawyers,  engineers,  etc.,  considered  inadequate,  and 
the  sentiment  was  unanimous  among  the  workmen  in  favor 
of  weekly  cash  payments  and  no  credit  at  company  stores 
based  simply  on  the  fact  that  they  were  employes  of  the 
proprietors  of  these  stores. 

Therefore,  the  men  joined  the  Knicrhts  of  Labor,  resisted 
the  signing  of  contracts  on  the  Menominee  side  contraven- 
ing the  Michigan  ten-hour  law,  established  a  weekly  paper 
called  The  Menominee  River  Laborer  for  the  enlightenment 
of  the  public  on  matters  connected  with  logging,  driving, 
booming  and  sawinir,  and  secured  for  the  season  of  1886, 
which  means  of  course  for  all  future  seasons,  ten  hours, 
ample  time  for  dinner,  and  cash  payment  of  wages.  While  the 
Marinette  mills  run  now  but  ten  hours  per  day,  there  are 
this  Bureau  has  found,  120  mills  in  other  parts  of 
the  state  running  eleven  hours.  Nevertheless  the  trouble 
at  Marinette  bore  some  good  fruit,  as  we  have  reports  from 
over  ninety  mill  proprietors  who  have  reduced  their  hours 
to  ten;  and  these  include  the  largest  in  the  state,  except  the 
Knapp  &  Stout  Company.  Among  them  is  the  Peshtigo 
Lumber  Company,  giving  employment  during  a  portion  of 
the  y^ar  to  nearly  1,200  men. 
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Following  is  the  scale  of  wages  ranging  in  Marinette  saw- 
mills during  season  of  1885-86:  Sawyers,  $3.50  per  day; 
setters,  $2  per  day;  carriers,  $30  per  month;  log-rollers,  $26 
per  month;  scalei-s,  $35  per  month;  engineer,  $2.50  per  day; 
filers,  $3.50  per  day;  trimmers,  $22  per  month;  laborers,  $16 
to  $22  per  month. 

The  companies  charge  $3  per  week  for  board.  Married 
men  are  allowed  the  same  amount  in  cash  for  boarding 
themselves. 

An  unpleasant  fact  to  be  recorded  in  connection  with  the 
above  scale  of  wages  is  the  constant  danger  to  life  and  limb 
of  those  engaged  in  making  lumber.  Dr.  E.  H.  Mann,  of 
the  Menominee  River  Hospital,  at  Marinette,  reports  to  the 
Bureau  no  less  than  thirty-five  accidents  that  came  under 
his  treatment  in  the  course  of  a  single  season.  The  hospital 
on  the  Michigan  side  of  the  river  probably  had  an  equal 
number. 

That  many  of  these  accidents  are  quite  serious  is  proven 
by  the  fact  that  a  total  of  1,129  days  were  spent  at  the  hos- 
pital by  these  thirty-five  patients,  or  an  average  of  32i  days 
to  each  patient. 

Dr.  M.  S.  Hosmer,  of  the  Wisconsin  &  Michigan  Hospital 
Company,  at  Ashland,  reports  thirty-three  injured  lumber- 
men cared  for  by  his  institution.  They  were  confined  658 
days,  or  an  average  of  about  twenty-one  days  each,  show- 
ing numerous,  in  fact  an  average  of,  serious  accidents. 

Many  fatal  accidents  happen  in  the  camps  by  falling 
trees  and  rolling  logs  of  which  the  public  never  hears. 
Considering  this  constant  risk,  it  would  seem  that  the  wages 
given  above  could  not  be  regarded  as  high.  But  for  the 
humane  plan  upon  which  these  hospitals  are  conducted, 
numbers  of  families  would  have  to  suffer  actual  want. 


On  Saturday,  August  1,  1886,  the  Northwestern  Lumber 
Company,  of  Eau  Claire,  notified  their  employes  that  the 
shortage  of  lumber  in  the  yards  forced  them  to  demand  a 
return  to  the  eleven-hour  system,  offering  an  increase  of 
10  por  cent,  in  wages. 
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The  mill  located  at  Porterville  had  been  running  upon  the 
ten-hour  plan  this  season.  The  employes  refused  to  go  to 
work  the  next  Monday  morning,  preferring  ten  hours.  The 
company  yielded  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day. 


In  August,  188G,  there  was  a  small  strike  of  river  men  em- 
ployed by  the  contractors  running  logs  out  of  the  Chippewa 
river  for  the  Eau  Claire  Lumber  Company.  They  were  re- 
ceiving $1  per  day  and  found,  and  struck  for  $1.25;  after  this 
demand  was  granted^  they  struck  again^  and  demanded 
$1.50.  This  was  refused  and  the  men  paid  oflf.  After  a 
brief  time  the  contractors  gathered  up  new  men,  mostly 
in  the  vicinity,  at  $1.25  and  found. 

THE  UPHOLSTERERS. 

In  order  to  convey  a  good  understanding  of  the  strike  of 
journeymen  upholsterers  of  Milwaukee,  in  the  spring  of 
1885,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  back  to  October,  1881,  when  a 
union  was  organized.  Before  the  organization  the  price  of 
labor  was  quite  unsettled,  wages  for  journeymen  ranging 
all  the  way  from  $10  to  $14  per  week.  In  order  to  equalize 
wages,  as  well  as  to  systematize  work  in  the  various  shops 
and  factories,  a  strike  was  inaugurated  in  the  spring  of 
1882,  which  proved  successful  in  the  main  and  effected  a 
general  increase  of  wages  of  about  20  per  cent.  In  the 
month  of  February,  1882,  a  national  union  was  organized  at 
Philadelphia,  the  Milwaukee  union  sending  a  delegate. 

In  April,  1883,  business  being  brisk.  Bub  &  Kipp  saw  the 
necessity  for  working  over- time,  but  offered  for  it  only  the 
regular  rates  of  wages.  The  constitution  of  the  national 
imion  prescribed  that  time-and-a-half  rates  should  be  paid 
for  over-time,  and  fifteen  cents  per  hour  extra  to  piece- 
workers. In  ignorance  of  this  provision  of  the  constitution, 
the  men  accepted  one-and-one-fourth  rates  for  over-time. 
Upon  discovering  this  proviso,  some  of  the  members  wanted 
to  see  the  constitution  enforced;  but  the  idea  that  the  ac- 
cepted agreement  should  stand  prevailed.  All  went  along 
smoothly  till  the  winter  of  1883,  when  a  reduction  of  10  per 
cent.,  to  run  from  Christmas,  1883,  till  April,  1884,  was  pro- 
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posed  in  all  shops^  which  was  accepted  after  some  remon- 
strance^ without  a  strike^  the  members  recognizing  the  fact 
that  a  reduction  was  necessary,  on  account  of  over-stock 
having  suffered  from  long  storage.  About  April  ],  business 
having  sufficiently  revived,  a  demand  for  restoration  of 
wages  was  made  and  granted.  But,  in  granting  this,  Bub 
&  Kipp  made  it  a  condition  that  the  former  privilege  of  buy- 
ing beer  to  be  drank  in  the  factory  be  abolished.  The 
men,  however,  were  soon  reinstated.  This  condition  was 
silently  submitted  to  after  two  men  had  been  dis- 
charged for  petitioning  to  have  the  privilege  restored.  The 
men,  however,  were  soon  reinstated.  This  firm  since  that 
time,  has  furnished  its  140  employes  coffee  free  in  the  shops. 

During  midsummer,  work  in  this  trade  is  generally  dull, 
and  *'  short  time,"  or  eight  hours  per  day  is  the  rule.  For 
about  four  months  in  the  fall  of  the  year  business  is 
more  brisk,  and  over-time  becomes  necessary.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  in  the  fall  of  1884,  over-time  was  demanded  at 
regular  day  rates,  under  the  alternative  of  employing  more 
help.  Rather  than  see  more  help  employed  the  union  ac- 
cepted the  terms.  But  troubles  were  not  at  an  end.  Anony- 
mous letters  were  directed  to  employers  claiming  that  union 
members  were  boasting  that  through  their  organization 
they  could  even  regulate  the  amount  of  work  a  man  should 
do.  Acting  upon  this  information,  employers  generally  be- 
came uneasy,  until  in  the  spring  of  1885,  Bub  &  Kipp,  one 
of  the  leading  firms,  ordered  all  union  men  discharged. 

The  employes,  of  course,  denied  the  imputation;  but  all 
efforts  to  find  out  the  name  of  the  informant  were  futile. 

The  employers,  accepting  the  denial,  stated  that  they 
would  reduce  wages  10  per  cent,  and  would  have  no  more 
union  talk  about  the  shops. 

About  twenty-five  of  the  employes  in  this  shop  refused 
these  terms  and  stated  the  fact  in  writing,  after  holding  a 
meeting  in  the  shop.  The  union  subsequently  sustained  the 
action  of  the  men  at  a  special  meeting. 

The  strike  never  came  to  an  actual  settlement,  although 
the  men  were  gradually  taken  back  without  the  10  per 
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cent,  reduction;  but  they  had  lost  faith  in  their  organization. 
To-day  Upholsterers'  Union,  No.  10,  exists  in  name  only. 

From  statements  officially  and  personally  made,  it  v/ould 
seem  that  the  trade  now  is  even  in  a  worse  condition  than 
before  the  organization  of  the  union,  inasmuch  as  the  sev- 
eral small  strikes  have  brought  into  the  business  a  great 
percentage  of  boys.  It  is  now  stated  that  the  proportion  of 
apprentices  to  journeymen  in  the  larger  shops  is  50  per 
cent. 

Wages  are  even  more  unsettled  than  ever,  for  out  of  21 
upholsterers,  3  report  weekly  wages  at  $15;  ?at$12;  10  at 
$9;  1  at  $8.50.  Milwaukee  journeymen  state  that  Chicago 
pays  at  least  25  per  cent,  higher  wages;  while  employers 
claim  that  Chicago  is  selling  at  lower  prices  in  the  market 
than  Milwaukee  manufacturers  are  able  to  reach  at  the 
wages  they  are  paying. 

Milwaukee  has  no  more  than  six  prominent  upholstery 
shops  employing  in  all  seventy-five  journeymen.  Of  these 
sixty-five  were  members  of  the  union.  All  the  shops  were 
more  or  less  affected  by  the  strike. 

THE  TANNERS. 

About  April  1, 1885,  some  of  the  larger  tanneries  of  Mil- 
waukee proposed  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  in  wages  of  all 
employes  earning  $10  per  week  and  under,  and  a  reduction 
of  15  per  cent,  on  all  those  earning  over  $10,  alleging  an 
over-stocked  market  and  excessive  competition.  The  Tan- 
ners' Union,  with  about  100  members,  constituting  no  more 
than  9  per  cent,  of  all  persons  working  at  the  trade,  resolved 
to  resist  the  reduction  so  far  as  beam-hands,  yard- men,  fin- 
ishers and  setters  were  concerned.  The  three  branches 
received  $10  and  less  per  week,  and  claimed  their  wages  to 
be  already  low  enough.  Consequently,  a  strike  was  inaug- 
urated on  the  13th  day  of  April,  affecting  all  tanneries  in 
the  city,  save  one,  in  which  about  150  men  participated,  the 
union  being  re-enforced  by  about  50  non-union  men. 

The  strike,  which  lasted  one  month,  although  conducted 
in  an  orderly  manner,  was  rather  an  undisciplined  affair, 
for  on  May  12  a  compromise  was  effected  by  accepting  a 
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general  reduction  of  5  per  cent,  in  the  three  branches 
aflfect»ed.  This  result  was  brought  about  by  the  Pfister  & 
Vogel  men  to  the  number  of  fifty,  holding  a  meeting  among 
themselves,  independent  of  the  union,  and  taking  the  matter 
into  their  own  hands.  This  action  forced  the  remainder, 
although  in  the  majority,  to  accept  the  same  terms,  against 
their  will. 

Considering  the  fact  that  only  10  per  cent,  of  the  journey- 
men tanners  of  Milwaukee  belonged  to  the  union,  the  result 
of  the  strike  was  as  good  as  could  be  expected. 

While  the  strike  may  be  considered  a  financial  loss  to 
both  employes  and  employers,  the  former  will  be  able 
to  make  up  the  lost  wages  in  the  course  of  two  years, 
provided  no  further  reduction  is  enforced  within  that  time. 
The  leisure  they  obtained  by  the  strike  was  hardly  appre- 
ciated, especially  at  that  inclement  season  of  the  year. 

Q'he  strike  strengthened  the  union  somewhat,  no  mem- 
bers withdrawing,  while  immediately  after  the  settlement 
about  fifteen  new  members  aflSliated.  Few  strikes  are  inaug- 
urated or  carried  on  upon  such  friendly  principles  as  charac- 
terized this  one  —  the  affected  men  from  the  several  tan- 
neries working  out  the  perishable  stock  before  quitting 
work.  Neither  have  the  relations  between  employers  and 
and  employes  suffered  in  consequence  of  the  strike. 

The  Milwaukee  union  stood  alone  in  the  controversy, 
there  being  no  national  organization,  and  the  men  engaged 
in  the  strike  received  no  financial  aid  from  any  source.  A 
few  years  previous  to  this  strike  the  organization  was  far 
more  numerous,  but  the  question  of  sick  benefits,  added  to 
the  fact  that  the  Eoglish-speaking  element,  although  far  in 
the  minority,  attempted  to  rule,  caused  its  partial  disruption. 

A  committee  of  five  journeymen  tanners  furnished  the 
Bureau  with  the  following  additional  particulars  in  regard 
to  the  general  features  of  the  trade:  Weekly  wages  in  the 
different  branches,  before  the  strike,  averaged  as  follows: 
Beam-hands,  $10;  yard-men,  $8;  setters,  $9.75;  finishers, 
810;  whiteners,  $14;  shavers,  §15;  splitters,  818.  The  men 
in  the  latter  three  branches  are  paid  by  the  piece.  About 
three- fourths  of  those  working  in  and  about  tanneries  are 
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of  German  birth,  the  majority  of  whom  learned  their  trade 
in  Europe.  While  wages  here  are  somewhat  better  than  in 
Germany,  the  committee  stated  that  the  mode  of  living  in 
the  latter  country,  and  the  purchasing  power  of  money  over 
there,  make  the  European  wages  almost  equivalent  to  the 
wages  received  here.  More  labor  is  exacted  in  this  country 
during  a  given  time,  but  the  hours  of  labor  are  far  less. 

The  Milwaukee  wages  compare  well  with  those  of  other 
parts  of  Wisconsin;  but  in  Chicago,  III,  wages  are  12 
per  cent,  higher.  About  one-half  of  the  journeyman  tan- 
ners of  Milwaukee  own  homes.  The  average  age  of  the 
working  tanners  is  about  38  years,  few  of  them  being  able 
to  work  at  the  trade  after  their  45th  year,  the  work  being 
productive  of  rheumatism  and  kindred  disorders.  The  san- 
itary condition  of  the  tanneries  at  Milwaukee  is  as  good  as 
the  requirements  of  the  business  can  allow.  For  some  rea- 
son the  better  paying  branches  of  the  trade  are  held  by  men 
of  other  nationalities  than  German. 


Fifteen  men  employed  in  the  tannery  of  Conrad  Bros., 
Milwaukee,  struck  on  March  4, 1886,  for  a  restoration  of  the 
wages  of  1885.  The  increase  was  granted  on  the  following 
day. 

The  eight-hour  agitation  of  1886  affected  the  trade  to  a 
considerable  extent.  Some  tanneries  for  several  weeks 
worked  upon  the  eight-hour  plan,  but  it  was  soon  aban- 
doned by  allowing  an  increase  of  10  per  cent,  in  wages  for 
ten  hours'  work.  The  union  has  dissolved,  and  an  assembly 
of  Knights  of  Labor  has  been  formed  to  take  its  place,  with 
about  950  members. 

THE  MOULDERS. 

At  Neenah  —  An  unpleasant  aflfair  in  the  shape  of  a  strike 
of  the  moulders  employed  at  Bergstrom  Brothers  &  Co.'s 
stove  foundry  at  Neenah,  occurred  on  Sept.  30, 1885.  The 
causes  that  led  to  this  strike,  which  was  protracted  until 
Feb.  1, 1886,  seem  extremely  trivial.  It  appears  that  a  cer- 
tain piece  of  work  was  given  to  a  certain  man,  which  he 
refused  to  do  at  the  established  scale,  but  demanded  an  in- 
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crease  of  5  per  cent.  Such  refusal,  in  all  foundries,  is 
regarded  as  a  voluntary  discharge.  This  man  left  the 
foundry,  and  in  the  evening  called  a  meeting  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  local  moulders'  union.  The  union  decided  that 
the  member  was  in  the  wrong.  He  thereupon  returned  to 
his  work  in  the  morning,  when  the  foreman  forbade  him  to 
go  to  work  on  the  ground; that  the  man  had  actually  dis- 
charged himself.  This  resulted  in  hard  feelings,  culminating 
in  a  strike,  the  entire  force  of  moulders  leaving  the  foundry. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  it  was  decided  to  strike  for  a 
general  increase  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  scale.  The  em- 
ployers claim  that  the  scale  was  established  for  one  year, 
and  the  men  were  in  duty  bound  to  live  up  to  it  until  its 
expiration. 

The  firm  claimed  that  its  relations  with  the  men  had  al- 
ways been  of  a  cordial  nature  during  the  many  years  their 
foundry  had  existed,  until  the  organization  of  the  union. 
They  had  anticipated  trouble  from  this  source,  and  had 
prepared  themselves  for  the  emergency.  They  made  little 
or  no  attempt  to  work  the  foundry,  but  simply  allowed  the 
strike  to  have  its  course,  determined  not  to  accede  to  the 
demands  of  the  union. 

The  men,  on  the  other  hand,  claimed  that  their  wages 
were  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  those  paid  in  Milwaukee. 

This,  undoubtedly,  is  a  fact.  But  rent,  food,  and  land  are 
cheaper  in  Neenah. 

Some  movements  were  made  by  the  men  with  a  view  to 
establish  a  co-operative  stovo  foundry;  but  as  inmost  cases, 
the  plan  was  not  realized.  After  four  months  of  useless 
strife,  a  truce  was  declared,  the  friendly  relations  between 
employes  and  employers  restored,  and  the  men  returned  to 
work  upon  the  old  terms;  but  the  loss  of  wages,  with  its 
consequences  remain,  as  well  as  one  more  illustration  that 
arbitration,  or  at  least  a  conference,  should  precede  a  strike 
in  all  instances. 

Bergstrom  Brothers  &  Company's  moulders  work  by  the 
piece  and  earn  from  $2.75  to  $4.25  per  day.  Corpenters  re- 
ceive from  $1.75  to  $2.25,  and  mounters  and  laborers  receive 
from  $1.35  to  $2.25  per  day. 
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In  Milwaukee  —  Just  previous  to  May  1, 1886,  the  stove 
moulders  at  Milwaukee  demanded  an  increase  of  wages  of 
15  per  cent,  waiving  the  demand  for  eight  hours  instead. 
The  Brand  Stove  Company  granted  the  increase,  but  the 
Milwaukee  Stove  Works,  J.  A.  &  P.  E.  Dutcher,  refused  the 
demand. 

It  being  very  near  the  time  that  stove  foundries  have  an 
annual  shut-down  of  a  few  weeks,  the  latter  firm  found  no 
diflBculty  in  resisting  the  demand  for  the  time  being.  The 
men,  about  the  1st  of  June,  resumed  work  on  a  10  per  cent, 
increase. 

An  unimportant  strike  of  moulders  occurred  at  the  Wis- 
consin Malleable  Iron  Works,  in  October,  1885.  It  appears 
that  the  manager  wanted  the  moulders  to  shovel  their  own 
sand,  work  ordinarily  done  by  laborers.  The  moulders, 
taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  laborers  were  earning 
but  $1  per  day,  and  the  proposed  change  would  throw 
some  of  them  out  of  employment  entirely,  remonstrated  by 
a  momentary  strike.  After  a  consultation  with  the  mana- 
ger, the  latter  receded  from  his  position,  and  the  men  re- 
turned to  work. 

CARPET  WEAVERS. 

A  small  shop-strike,  involving  only  eight  men,  occurred 
in  H.  Thiele's  establishment,  Milwaukee^  on  Feb.  15,  1886. 
The  men  complained  that  even  by  hard  work  they  could 
not  manage  to  earn  over  $6.00  to  $6.50  per  week.  This  trade 
to  a  very  large  extent,  is  carried  forward  on  the  domestic 
plan  in  Wisconsin,  there  being  about  thirty  of  these  estab- 
lishments in  Milwaukee,  employing  but  very  little  hired  help. 
The  strike  was  partially  gained  by  the  men. 

The  prices  for  weaving  carpets  vary  in  different  localities, 
but  in  Milwaukee  they  are  13, 14  and  15  cents  per  yard,  at 
which  decent  wages  can  be  earned  only  by  the  longest  hours 
of  labor. 

At  Fond  du  Lac,  ten  hours  of  labor  will  result  in  earning 
from  90  cents  to  $1.05.  At  Oshkosh,  Neenah,  Eau  Claire  and 
other  cities,  the  earnings  average  about  the  same,  while 
John  Simons,  of  Milwaukee,  says:  "A  good  man,  working 
10  hours  per  day,  can  earn  from  $7  to  $8  per  week." 
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CABINET  MAKERS  AND  JOINERS. 

The  first  strike  of  the  present  year  in  Milwaukee,  was  in- 
augurated on  Feb.  1,  at  the  extensive  sash,  door  and  blind 
factory  of  Sanger,  Rockwell  &  Co.,  corner  of  Park  street 
and  Sixth  Avenue.  The  factory  employs  about  200  hands, 
SS  of  whom  are  cabinet  makers.  Thirty-four  of  the  latter 
struck  on  the  above  date  for  equalization  of  wages.  The 
men  were  engaged  on  work  for  the  new  Insurance  Building. 
The  trouble  was  settled  within  three  days  by  new  men  taking 
the  places  of  the  strikers,  and  several  of  the  latter  returning 
to  work. 

A  few  days  later  about  50  joiners  in  the  same  factory 
struck,  also  for  an  equalization  of  wages,  but  more  partic- 
ularly against  certain  rules  of  the  factory. 

These  demands  are  set  forth  by  the  firm,  as  follows: 

La6t  December,  being  the  lowest  bidder  for  furnishing  and  putting  up 
the  interior  woodwork  in  the  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
nany's  building,  the  job  was  awarded  to  us.  We  had  bid  low  on  this,  as 
«ome  work  previously  let  had  been  given  to  a  Chicago  party.  We  felt 
that  it  was  for  our  interest,  and  the  interest  of  every  workingman,  to  have 
the  work  done  here,  therefore  made  a  low  bid  on  it.  Some  one  published 
a  statement  in  the  papers  that  we  had  taken  the  contract,  and  were  bound 
to  have  the  whole  building  completed  by  the  first  of  May,  1886. 

lu  January  we  commenced  work  on  the  job,  and  as  it  would  take  a  few 
more  hands  than  we  usually  employ,  we  made  some  extra  room  and  took 
some  extra  men.  These  men,  after  working  from  1  to  15  days,  one  morn- 
ing all  (38  in  number),  left  their  work  in  a  body.  This  was  done  without 
making  any  request  for  more  wages,  or  finding  any  fault. 

Some  time  after  leaving,  a  demand  was  presented  to  us,  which,  as  near 
as  we  can  remember,  called  for  |2  a  day  as  the  lowest  pay  for  any  man; 
also  for  the  privilege  of  using  fifteen  minutes  before  noon,  and  the  same 
time  in  the  afternoon  for  eating  lunch;  also  that  their  pay  should  be 
delivered  to  them  once  a  week  and  during  working  hours.  And  another 
idea  was  eventually  involved,  and  that  was,  that  we  should  not  discharge 
•any  man  without  the  consent  of  a  shop  committee,  which  shop  committee 
•should  be  appointed  by  them.  Because  the  superintendent  told  one  of  the 
men  that  he  did  not  think  the  firm  would  agree  to  any  buch  demands,  a 
boycott  was  declared  against  us,  and  worked  as  vigorously  as  they  knew 
how,  for  some  time. 

The  fact  is,  they  concluded  that  was  the  time  to  force  us  to  yield  to  any 
demands,  or,  on  our  refusing,  to  ruin  us,  if  possible,  by  preventing  us  from 
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finishing  our  contract,  and  by  preventing  any  man  or. boy  from  entering 
or  remaining  in  our  employ,  and  stopping,  by  threats  or  otherwise,  aiiy 
person  from  buying  from  u&    And  all  that,  in  this  free  country  of  ours! 

The  union,  which  had  but  just  been  organized,  carried  on 
the  boycott  against  this  firm  not  only,  but  also  against  Der 
Herald  newspaper  because,  on  the  second  day  of  the  strike 
it  contained  an  article  which  was  considered  insulting  to 
the  strikers. 

The  usual  mode  of  boycotting  was  resorted  to  —  the  dis- 
tribution of  hand-bills  —  and  all  members  were  enjoined 
from  entering  any  saloon  where  Der  Herold  was  kept  on 
file,  or  in  any  way  to  deal  with  any  patrons  of  either  firm. 

The  boycott  in  this  case  was  very  effective,  and  on  March 
11,  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  following  contract  between 
the  firm  and  the  union: 

The  undersigned  respectfully  submit  to  the  Joiners*  Union  of  Milwau- 
kee, as  a  basis  on  which  to  settle  aU  difference!;,  the  following  proposition, 
la  consideration  of  the  acceptance  of  the  same,  it  is  agreed  as  follows: 

First —  We  will  accept  union  joiners,  and  will  take  back  of  those  who 
recently  left  our  employ,  such  men  as  we  can  use  on  our  work,  and  as 
many  as  we  have  work  for. 

Second  —  The  lowest  wages  of  joiners  shall  be  $2  per  day  of  ten  hours. 

Third  —  We  will  pay  off  twice  each  month,  and  deliver  the  same  to  each 
man's  bench  as  requested,  and  are  to  have  five  days  to  make  up  the  pay- 
roll This  would  make  pay-day  the  5th,  and  five  days  after  the  nearest 
Saturday  to  the  15th. 

Fourth  —  When  any  difference  of  opinion  arises  between  the  said  union 
joiners  and  ourselves,  the  shop  committee  selected  by  them  shall  submit 
the  same  to  the  senior  members  of  our  firm,  and  should  we  fail  to  agree 
upon  a  settlement  of  the  same  within  ten  days,  then  it  shall  be  left  to  a 
committee  to  consist  of  one  member  of  our  firm,  one  member  of  the  shop 
committee,  who  shall  agree  upon  a  third  member,  who  shall  not  be  a  mem- 
ber of  any  union. 

Fifth  —  Before  making  a  bid  to  furnish  joiner  work  for  any  job  that 
would  amount  to  over  $100  we  wiU  notify  the  shop  committee  of  our  in- 
tention to  make  such  a  bid.  Their  consent  to  our  making  such  a  bid  is  to 
be  understood  as  the  consent  of  said  union  to  such  a  bid  being  made,  and 
an  agreement  that  the  union  men  employed  by  us  shall  not  engage  in  any 
strike  without  first  finishing  up  all  such  jobs  that  may  have  been  awarded 
to  us,  upon  bids  made  with  the  consent  of  said  shop  committee. 

Sixth  — We  are  to  retain  those  joiners  now  in  our  employ,  whom  we 
may  desire  to  keep,  but  agree  that  they  may  become  members  of  the  union. 
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it  b^iog  understood  that  by  May  1,  next  all  will  become  members,  and  our 
joiner  department  be  a  union  shop.  The  said  union  is  to  at  once  withdraw 
their  boycotting  circulars  and  publicationis  and  cause  to  have  published  in 
all  the  papers  a  statement  that  said  boycotting  was  entered  into  hastily 
and  through  a  misunderstanding. 

Seventh  —  The  said  union  will,  from  this  date,  use  all  their  influence  to 
get  their  friends  and  all  citizens  to  patronize  our  business. 

Eighth —This  agreement  to  be  and  remain  in  force  till  January  1,  1887. 

This  agreement  was  signed  by  the  firm  and  a  committee 
on  the  part  of  the  union. 

Notwithstanding  the  firm  yielded  to  the  demands  of  the 
union^  in  such  terms  as  to  be  equivalent  to  a  complete  sur- 
render, there  was  no  end  to  the  troubles  at  this  factory 
until  the  agitation  for  the  eight-hour  day  had  subsided  — 
about  the  middle  of  May.  Numerous  employes  of  the 
firm  have  from  time  to  time  complained  to  the  Bureau  about 
the  arbitrary  rules  of  the  superintendent^  and  urge  this 
in  justification  of  their  subsequent  tactics. 

The  boycott  on  Der  Herold  was  removed  only  upon  con- 
dition that  the  office  be  made  thoroughly  union,  and  the 
payment  of  all  expenses  of  the  boycott,  which  the  com- 
pany agreed  to. 

This  strike,  confined  to  one  factory,  was  supported  by  a 
union  of  1,400  members  and  was  very  telling  in  its  effect; 
for  it  indirectly  forced  all  the  German  newspaper  oflBces  in 
Milwaukee  to  join  the  Oerman  Typographic€tl  Union. 

CIQARMAKERS. 

Perhaps  the  most  disturbed  trade,  not  only  in  Wisconsin 
but  all  over  the  United  States,  is  cigarmaking. 

Five  years  ago  a  protracted  and  disastrous  strike,  in- 
volving more  than  800  cigarmakers  in  Milwaukee,  demoral- 
ized the  trade  to  such  an  extent  that  its  effects  are  felt  even 
at  this  late  date. 

The  failure  of  the  strike  at  that  time  led  to  the  disintegra- 
tion of  Cigarmakers'  Union  No.  25,  then  a  numerically 
strong  organization.  Those  remaining  faithful  to  the  In- 
ternational organization,  at  the  commencement  of  1886,  did 
not  exceed  forty. 

An  oflBcer  of  the  International  body,  early  in  the  fall  of 
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1885,  sojourned  in  Milwaukee  for  several  weeks  with  a  view 
to  kindle  a  renewed  interest  in  the  union,  but  did  not  meet 
with  visible  success.  Business,  however,  did  not  seem  to 
suffer  for  want  of  such  an  organization. 

Thus  matters  stood  in  January,  1886.  Meanwhile,  the 
order  of  Knights  of  Labor  commenced  to  grow  in  favor 
among  workingmen,  and  the  agitation  for  the  eight-hour 
work  day  began  to  assume  shape. 

As  early  as  February  a  K.  of  L.  assembly  of  Cigar- 
makers  was  organized.  There  was  apparently,  nothing  an- 
tagonistic to  the  union  in  this,  many  union  members  join- 
ing the  order.  But  it  was  soon  charged  by  the  union  men 
that  the  very  persons  who  had  deserted  the  union  at  the 
time  of  the  strike,  were  the  first  to  join  the  Knights. 
This  assertion  gave  ijnmediate  cause  for  antagonistic  feel- 
ing on  both  sides.  Trouble,  however,  might  have  been 
easily  avoided,  had  it  not  been  for  the  action  of  the  executive^ 
board  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

To  make  the  merits  of  the  controversy  more  plain  it  is 
necessary  to  relate  a  piece  of  history. 

The  International  Cigarmakers'  Union,  with  headquar- 
ters at  New  York,  was  organized  some  twenty-three  years 
ago,  and,  like  all  similar  bodies,  is  composed  of  duly  elected 
delegates  from  subordinate  unions.  This  body,  about  six 
years  ago,  devised  a  means  to  make  propaganda  for  union 
workmanship,  as  opposed  to  filthy  tenement-house  made 
cigars,  by  the  adoption  of  the  following  label,  which  is  an 
authentic  fac-simile,  except  that  the  genuine  is  printed  on 
light-blue  paper: 


This  label  was  furnished  free  of  charge  to  factories  em- 
ploying exclusively  union  cigarmakers,  and  is  being  so  fur- 
nished to  this  to-day. 

17— F.A.F. 
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The  idea  was  original  with  the  International  union,  and, 
no  doubt,  had  a  great  deal  of  favorable  effect  upon  the  cigar 
business  of  the  country  in  general.  In  proof  of  this  it  may 
be  stated  that  several  suits  for  counterfeiting  the  label  have 
been  brought  in  New  York,  St.  Louis  and  other  cities,  though 
no  such  case  has  as  yet  presented  itself  in  Wisconsin. 

The  General  Assembly  Knights  of  Labor,  undoubtedly 
aware  of  the  success  and  effect  of  the  union  label,  devised  a 
label  of  its  own,  printed  on  white  paper,  and  also  furnished 
it  to  all  factories  employing  Knights  exclusively. 

This  action  led  to  extreme  unpleasantness  of  feeling  be- 
tv^een  the  two  factions  of  organized  labor,  and  resulted  in 
lock-outs,  boycotts  and  strikes  of  no  mean  proportions. 

But  it  also  had  the  effect  of  rallying  the  dormant  sym- 
pathies for  the  International  union  ki  such  a  remarkable 
measure  that  in  a  very  short  time  the  local  union  grew 
from  almost  nothing  to  a  membership  of  550  and  over. 

The  total  number  of  journeymen  cigarmakers  in  Milwau- 
kee is  in  the  neighborhood  of  1,000.  Both  factions,  on  the 
1st  of  June,  1886,  claimed  about  the  same  numerical 
strength. 

Th^  controversy  grew  to  such  proportions  as  to  make  the 
employment  of  members  of  both  factions  in  the  same  fac- 
tory a  total  impossibility.  In  fact,  the  animosities  were 
carried  so.  far  as  to  oblige  Segnitz  &  Co.,  the  leading  cigar 
manufacturers  of  the  city,  employing  at  times  from  600  to 
700  hands,  to  close  their  factory  until  the  factions  should 
settle  the  controversy  among  themselves.  That  time  has 
not  yet  come.  To  make  matters  worse,  the  General  Assem- 
bly Knights  of  Labor,  after  a  few  weeks,  discarded  the 
white  label  and  printed  one  on  paper  of  exactly  the  same 
color  as  that  of  the  International  union. 

Subsequently  new  scales  of  prices  were  presented  by  both 
the  union  and  the  Knights,  and  Segnitz  &  Co.  decided  to 
give  the  preference  to  the  International  union.  Louis  Kind- 
ling, another  extensive  manufacturer,  employing  about 
sixty  hands,  also  gave  the  preference  to  the  union. 

The  scales  were  substantially  the  same;  close  companson 
showed  the  average  per  thousand  cigars  to  be  about  seven 
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cents  higher  on  the  scale  presented  by  the  Knights  of 
Labor.  The  latter,  however,  in  order  to  have  a  means  of 
attack  upon  the  union,  had'  inserted  in  the  scale  a  certain 
extra  long  size  of  cigars  not  now  in  this  market,  and  put 
the  price  upon  them  all  out  of  proportion  to  that  of  the  or- 
dinary bizes. 

This  technical  information  comes  from  many  representa- 
tiv9  cigarmakers. 

The  action  of  these  two  large  factories  made  things  de- 
cidedly worse.  A  boycott  upon  their  products  was  insti- 
tuted in  a  very  vigorous  and  offensive  manner,  by  a  circular 
issued  by  District  Assembly,  No.  108,  Knights  of  Labor, 
printed  in  English  and  German. 

The  state  organizer  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  Robert  Schil- 
ling of  Milwaukee,  as  stated  by  himself,  "had  instituted  a 
boycott  of  his  own,"  by  advising  people  wherever  he  went 
in  his  capacity  as  organizer,  not  to  buy  cigars  made  by  said 
firms. 

Mr.  Schilling's  connection  with  this  affair  led  to  his  arrest 
and  indictment  on  the  charge  of  writing  threatening  com- 
munications. The  trial  resulted  in  a  disagreement  of  the 
jury;  his  second  trial  has  not  yet  taken  place.* 

The  boycott  circular  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  was  followed 
by  an  anti-boycott  circular  issued  by  the  Cigarmakers' 
Union,  No.  25. 

In  order  to  avoid  an  accusation  of  unfairness  as  well  as 
to  further  illustrate  a  contest  between  rival  labor  factions, 
a  war  between  individuals  of  the  same  class,  more  unnatu- 
ral than  a  contest  between  capital  and  labor — between  two 
different  classes—there  will  be  present,ed  ex  parte  accounts, 
beginning  with  a  circular  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  as  fol- 
lows: 

BOYCOTT 

H.  Sbqnitz  &  Co,  AND  L.  Kindling's  Cigars. 

To  aU  Friends  of  Labor  Reform: 

In  explanation  of  the  troubles  now  existing  between  the  cigarmakers  of 
Milwaukee,  the  following  explanation  of  facts  is  submitted: 

District  Assembly  No.  108,  K.  of  L.,  desires  to  inform  all  who  are  inter- 
ested as  to  the  merits  of  the  dispute  now  pending  between  the   Cigar- 


*  See  article  on  boycotting. 
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makers*  International  Union  and  the  Cigarmakers'  Assembly.  After  the 
long  and  disastrous  strike  several  years  ago,  the  Cigarmakers  Union  was 
almost  disbanded*  Repeated  efforts  to  revive  the  union  were  unsuccess- 
ful. Last  fall,  when  Mr.  Bisbing,  the  organizer  of  the  Cigarmakers  In- 
ternational Union,  visited  Milwaukee,  ho  could  not  accomplish  this,  al- 
though he  remained  in  the  city  six  weeks  for  that  purpose. 

To  prove  the  good  will  of  our  order,  we  need  only  state  that  our  district 
organizer,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Bisbing,  actively  assisted  him  in  his  efforts 
to  revive  the  union.  But  all  efforts  proved  futile,  and  as  various  cigar- 
makers expressed  a  desire  to  join  the  Knights  of  Labor,  many  of  them 
were  admitted  to  membership  in  the  assemblies  then  existing,  who  event- 
ually formed  an  assembly  of  their  own,  with  no  assistance  from  our  or- 
ganizer except  such  as  was  required  of  him  by  our  laws,  although  inter- 
ested parties,  who  must  have  some  sinister  motive,  lay  all  the  blame  to 
him. 

When,  liter  on,  the  Milwaukee  cig%r  manufacturers  found,  that,  owing 
to  tbe  extraordinary  growth  of  the  labor  movement,  especially  the  Knights 
of  Labor,  they  could  find  uo  market  abroad  for  their  goods  unless  they  had 
a  label,  they  opened  negotiations  with  the  Milwaukee  Cigarmakers  Assem- 
bly. This  body  presented  to  them  a  price-list,  which  was  accepted  by 
most  of  tbe  manufacturers  and  endorsed  in  all  its  main  features  by  every 
one  of  them,  and  all  manufacturers  agreed  to  have  their  men  join  the 
Knights  of  Labor. 

But  a  few  days  later  Herman  Segnitz  &  Co.  and  Louis  Kindling  entered 
^nto  an  agreement  with  Cigarmakers'  Union  Na  25  and  accepted  their 
price  list,  wbich  was  all  the  way  from  twenty  cents  to  $2.95  less  than  the 
list  of  the  Cigarmakers*  Assembly,  and  then  required  of  their  men  to  join 
the  union,  evidently  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
discord  in  the  ranks  of  organized  labor.  They  succeeded  in  dividing  the 
cigarmakers  into  two  contending  sections. 

For  the  sake  of  peace,  Cigarmakers'  Assembly  K.  of  L.,  after  repeated 
conferences,  agreed  to  endorse  the  label  of  the  union  if  the  members  of 
the  union  would  endorse  the  label  of  the  K.  of  L ,  or  would  not  object  to 
its  use. 

Our  proposition  was,  that  in  factories  employing  union  men  the  union 
label  was  to  be  placed  on  the  cigar  boxes;  in  factories  employing  Knights 
of  Labor  our  label  should  be  used,  and  where  members  of  both  organiza- 
tions were  employed  both  labels  should  be  used^  or  as  they  might  be  re- 
quired. 

This  offer  was  refused  by  the  union,  and  its  members  not  only  insisted 
that  we  should  endorse  their  label,  but  not  use  ours  at  all,  and,  in  addition, 
that  all  our  members  should  join  the  International  Union. 

An  additional  proposition  on  our  part  was,  that  all  cigarmakers  belong- 
ing to  the  Knights  of  Labor  should  form  a  German  Union,  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  International  Union,  while  the  members  of  the  union 
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should  join  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  form  an  English-speaking  assembly) 
on  condition  that  the  union  shoud  annul  the  contract  with  Segnitz  &  Co. 
and  a  new  price-list  be  agreed  upon  jointly.  Segnitz  &  Co.  informed  our 
ezecatiye  committee  that  they  would  cancel  the  contract  with  the  consent 
of  the  union,  but  the  committee  of  the  union  peremptorily  refused  to  do 
this. 

As  the  International  Union  numbers  probably  400  members  in  the  State, 
which  contains  at  least  40,000  Knights  of  Labor,  we  considered  this  de- 
mand too  exacting,  and  refused  to  accede  to  it. 

The  admission  to  the  union  costs  $3;  the  regular  dues  are  20  cents  a 
week,  and  assessments  vary  from  25  cents  to  $1  week,  sums  that  are 
rather  too  high  to  be  tlirown  away  for  an  organization  which  has  up  to 
this  proved  of  no  value. 

Nothing  has  been  left  undone  on  our  part  to  secure  unity  of  action,  but 
without  success;  hence  we  have  been  compelled  to  break  off  all  negotia- 
tions with  Union  No.  25. 

This  is  a  plain  statement  of  facts,  and  all  side  issues  or  abuse  of  organi- 
zations or  individuals  will  not  change  them. 

In  consequence  of  the  treacherous  actions  of  H.  Segnitz  &  Co.  and  L. 
Kindling  in  connection  with  this  matter,  who  laid  off  all  members  of  the 
K.  of  L.  employed  by  them,  District  Assembly,  108,  resolved  to  BOYCOTT 
the  firms  named,  and  all  right-minded  smokers  are  respectfully  requested 
to  smoke  no  cigars  made  by  these  parties,  and  in  all  cases  to  see  that  the 
white  label  of  the  K.  of  L.  is  on  the  cigar  box. 

The  number  of  H.  Segnitz  &  Co.'s  factory  is  584,  and  of  L.  Kindling's, 

653. 

District  Assembly  108,  K.  of  L. 

Following  is  the  address  of  the  union: 

ANTI-BOYCOTT. 

To  all  Fair  Thinking  Trade  Unionists  and  Knights  of  Labor: 

Tour  attention  is  called  to  a  scurrilous  circular  issued  by  a  so-called  or- 
ganization of  cigarmakers,  working  under  the  authority  of  D.  A.  No. 
108,  Kjiights  of  Labor,  of  Milwaukee,  and  in  which  you  are  requested  to 
withdraw  your  patronage  from  the  firms  of  H.  Segnitz  &  Co.  and  L. 
Kindling,  manufacturers  of  cigars.  In  the  opening  of  their  circular 
they  state  that  after  the  great  strike  of  the  Cigarmakers  Union  in  1882, 
Union  No.  25  was  almost  disbanded. 

We  admit  that  the  Union,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  strike, 
became  decimated,  but  who  ^  as  responsible  therefor  ?  The  very  men  who 
are  now  attempting  to  array  worklngmen  against  each  other  in  a  fratrici- 
dal way,  under  the  guise  of  a  pseudo  organization,  were  the  ones  who, 
after  receiving  about  $75,000  in  strike  benefits,  turned  traitors  and  did 
their  utmost  to  destroy  the  very  source  that  furnished  them  shelter  and 
bread  to  eat.    The  same  malcontents  who  turned  scabs  then  are  the  ones 
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reepoDsible  for  the  present  deplorable  condition.  Union  No.  25  has  been 
and  always  will  be  found  a  champion  of  the  rights  of  labor;  its  self-sacri- 
ficing devotion  to  the  great  cause  during  its  twenty  years  of  activity,  is  a 
sufficient  answer  to  the  low,  contemptible  attacks  made  by  alleged  labor 
reformers  of  but  a  few  weeks*  unenviable  notoriety. 

When  Mr.  Bisbing,  the  organizer  of  the  International  Union,  was  in 
Milwaukee,  he  warned  Mr.  SchUling,  the  organizer  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor,  to  refrain  from  organizing  a  rival  union,  showing  him  the  evil  con- 
sequences resulting  therefrom,  and  he  left  with  Mr.  Schilling's  assurance 
that  he  (Mr.  Schilling)  would  not  organize  any  cigarmakers  in  opposition 
to  the  union  already  existing,  but  hardly  had  Mr.  Bisbing  left  before  he 
planted  the  seeds  of  discord. 

It  appears  clearly  that  Mr.  Schilling  repudiated  such  action  in  public, 
but  practiced  it  like  the  ground-hog  burrowing  in  the  dark.  In  regard  to 
their  allegation  that  Segnitz  &  Co.  and  Lw  Kindling  had  entered  into  ne- 
gotiation with  them  for  the  white  label,  upon  their  so-called  bill  of 
prices  as  a  basis  for  its  use  by  them,  we  desire  to  say  that  is  but  an  asser- 
tion of  irresponsible  parties,  without  the  slightest  foundation  in  fact. 

We  have  investigated  and  examined  the  record  of  the  proceedings 
during  the  whole  controversy,  and  have  found  absolutely  nothing  to  sub- 
stantiate such  a  claim;  and  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  only  intended  to  mislead 
men  into  supporting  their  blind  opposition  to  a  recognized  Trades  Union, 
and  which  to  our  minds  is  inexpliC'able,  unless  it  is  for  the  sole  reason  of 
their  unwillingness  to  pay  the  higher  rate  of  dues  required  by  the  Inter- 
national Union.  In  fact,  the  true  animus  underlying  all  their  actions  can 
be  found  in  their**  Cheap  John"  ideas  concerning  the  fiscal  policy  of 
Trades  Unions,  as  well  as  the  fact  of  a  large  number  of  their  members 
being  indebted  to  the  union  in  various  ways  —  such  as  money  loaned  them 
while  traveling  in  quest  of  work,  and  of  men  being  under  heavy  fines  for 
"  Ecabbiog  "  in  the  two  shops  which  you  are  now  asked  to  boycott 

Referring  to  the  charge  that  the  above  firmi  were  hostile  to  the  Knights 
of  Labor,  and  had  locked  out  such  as  were  members  of  the  Kiiights  of 
Labor,  we  can  nail  the  lie  by  personally  introducing  any  one  who  desires 
it  to  the  factories,  and  showing  him  at  least  fifteen  employes  in  L.  Kin- 
dling's shop,  and  about  sixty  in  Segnitz's  factory,  who  are  now  and  will 
continue  to  be  members  of  that  order.  Besides  that,  the  firms  in  question 
have  repeatedly  reiterated  their  friendship  for  the  organization  and  disa- 
vow any  hostility  to  their  principles. 

The  firms  are  not  to  blame  for  the  inconsistency  and  bickerings 
of  two  rival  unions.  Workingmen  who  purpose  to  destroy  the  business 
of  a  merchant  in  order  to  gratify  the  caprice  of  warring  factions 
can  not  command  the  confidence  of  the  public,  and  sooner  or  Later  must 
fail  in  an  unpitied  and  contemptible  struggle.  Such  action  savors  of  the 
despot,  and  must  be  stamped  out  by  all  liberty- loving  people .  We  deplore 
t  his  deeply,  but  are  not  responsible  for  its  existence. 
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In  denying  the  accusatioi  that  the  union  allows  members  to  work  for  a 
lower  scale  of  wages,  we  wish  to  inform  Trades  Unionists  generally  that 
such  is  not  the  case.  The  Knights  of  Labor  scale  is  made  up  designedly 
to  mislead  such  as  are  not  acquainted  with  the  technical  details  of  our 
trade,  their  dividionof  sizes  being  made  on  the  half- inch  plan,  while  ours 
is  put  upon  the  quarter-inch.  Thus  their  bill  calls  for  twenty  cents  more 
for  cigars  cut  shorter  than  4^  inches,  while  our  bill  exacts  thirty  cents 
more  for  cigars  cut  4i  inches  in  length . 

To  illustrate:  They  demand  $6.70  per  M.,  whila  we  demand  $7.00  per  M. 
for  cigars  4^  inches  in  length,  proving  that  the  union  scale  is  really  higher 
instead  of  lower,  as  claimed.  We  could  go  all  through  the  two  bills  and 
produce  similar  proofs  upon  every  grade  of  goods  made,  but  4o  not  desire 
to  be  too  voluminous  in  presenting  this  statement.  If  any  one  wishes  to 
find  further  proofs,  we  will  give  them  cheerfully  on  applying  in  person. 

In  concluding  this  paragraph,  we  draw  attention  to  the  fact  of  the  as- 
sembly having  changed  its  bill  repeatedly  during  this  dispute.  In  their 
dealings  with  Ascherman  &  Co.  they  changed  over  night,  without  the 
firm's  knowledge,  an  item  previously  agreed  to,  from  one  to  two  dollars, 
and  when  they  were  confronted  with  the  same,  abruptly  stated  that  it 
was  the  wish  of  the  assembly,  and  that  settled  it  regardless  of  the  agree- 
ment. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  mutual  understanding  between  the  two 
unions,  we  will  only  draw  attention  to  the  remarks  of  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  District  Assembly,  108,  Knights  of  Labor,  made  when  the  recent 
conference  took  place  between  a  joint  committee,  in  which  he  said  that 
from  his  experience  had  with  both  sides  he  found  the  black  spot  to  rest 
upon  the  assembly,  and  subsequently  stated  that  they  were  the  most  ruf- 
fianly set  he  ever  met.  The  propositions  then  adopted  by  the  committee 
of  D.  A.  108,  were  treated  with  contempt,  and  the  committe  of  their  own 
choosing  insulted  in  the  most  disgraceful  manner. 

This  has  destroyed  all  hopes  of  an  amicable  settlement  being  effected, 
as  nothing  is  considered  by  them  that  does  not  fully  meet  their  arbitrary 
demands.  In  conclusion,  we  ask  all  readers  of  this  circular,  and  who  are 
desirous  of  seeing  justice  done,  to  support  the  firms  above  named  and  to 
continue  to  support  the  blue  label  of  the  International  Union. 

The  dirty  work  here  experienced  has  been  done  in  other  localities.  Not 
alone  has  the  International  Union  suffered  at  their  hands,  but  every  Na- 
tional Union  in  the  country  has  cause  for  complaint  If  you  wish  to  stop 
the  mischief  and  confusion  resulting  from  the  use  of  two  labels,  ask  only 
for  International  Union  Label  cigars.  If  you  wish  to  be  sure  that  the 
cigar  you  are  smoking  is  not  made  in  a  filthy  tenement  house,  nor  by 
*'  scabs,''  call  for  the  blue  label  If  you  are  in  favor  of  bona  fide  trades 
organizations,  see  that  the  International  label  is  on  the  box. 

ClQARMAKERS'  INTERNATIONAL   UNLON.  NO.  25. 
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Here  is  the  case  as  related  by  Herman  Segaitz,  of  Seg- 
nitz  &  Company  : 

Your  request  to  give  "  an  account  of  the  trouble  between  the  Union  and 
the  K.  of  L.  in  our  factory  "  is  not  as  easily  complied  with  as  your  letter 
indicates  a  belief;  besides,  great  temptation  offers  to  enlarge  upon  the 
theme  by  adding  my  own  views  on  a  great  number  of  points  involved —  a 
thing  you  do  not  call  for.  Again,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  give  an  intelligent 
synopsis,  without  certain  explanations,  without  which  erroneous  infer- 
ences would  be  drawn  by  any  one  not  directly  connected  or  initiated. 

Still,  I  will  try.  Late  last  fall  our  firm,  who  have  been  running  during 
their  existence  as  independent  of  any  union,  resolved  to  try  running  as  a 
eo-called  union  factory  for  a  year.  Upon  inquiry  we  found,  wnen  ready 
to  make  said  change,  that  two  rival  unions  or  associations  of  cigarmakers 
now  existed;  the  old  International  Union,  carrying  a  blue  label  as  their 
trade  mark  and  a  recently  established  assembly  of  K  of  L.,  carrying  a 
white  label. 

Finding  that  the  two  refused  to  work  together  in  one  factory,  we  in- 
quired by  holding  conferences  with  both  parties  upon  what  basis  we 
could  run  either  of  them. 

Meetings  with  the  K.  of  L.  proved  to  us  their  demands  (not  in  wages, 
but  in  arbitrary  rulings)  to  be  Impossible  for  un  to  get  along  with,  aside 
from  the  fact  that  some  of  these  demands  were  in  our  opinion  directed 
against  the  liberty  of  the  individual  as  well  as  against  tha  personal  free- 
dom of  the  laborer  of  either  sex. 

The  Union,  on  the  other  side,  submitted  a  scale  of  wages  within  a  frac- 
tion similar  to  that  of  the  K  of  L ,  and  relinquished  voluntarily  all  at-- 
tempts  to  press  rules  or  regulations  upon  us,  other  than  such  as  we  had 
always  upheld  ourselves. 

This  decided  us  to  agree  with  the  Union  and  desist  from  any  further  de- 
liberations with  the  Knights  of  Labor  faction. 

Before  we  had  arranged  with  said  Union,  a  committee  of  Knights  of 
Labor  calling,  had  been  told  by  us  that  we  would  not  make  any  final  ar- 
rangements with  them  until  we  had  definitely  consulted  as  a  firm,  and  upon 
their  desire  to  know  when  they  should  call  again,  we  told  them  that  we 
could  not  say  anything  about  that.  Thus  we  considered  our  negotiations 
with  the  Elnights  of  Labor  as  broken  off  and  ended. 

Several  days  after  the  above  committee  call,  and  still  prior  to  our  ar- 
rangement with  the  Union,  Robert  Schilling  stepped  upon  the  scene  by 
calling  at  our  offioo,  offering,  as  he  stated  to  settle  the  differences  between 
us  and  his  Knights  of  Labor.  He  claimed  great  influence  as  state  organ- 
izer and  wished  to  learn  what  he  could  do. 

We  told  him  that  he  could  do  nothing  for  us;  we  knew  of  no  difference 
as  he  called  it;  we  had  been  treated  by  the  Knights  of  Labor  in  anything 
but  a  pleasant  way;  in  fact  they  had  been  guilty  of  double-dealing  and 
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prevarioQtiDg,  and  we  bo  detailed  to  him,  concluding  that  it  was  sufficient 
for  us  to  now  desist  from  any  further  actioa  in  the  premises. 

He  declared  with  great  emphasis  that  if  what  we  stated  to  him  was 
true,  we  had  been  shamefully  wronged!  He  would  send  us  a  committee 
of  inquiry  and  wished  us  to  make  our  statement  before  them. 

We  cordially  agreed  to  repeat  a  statement  of  facts  before  his  or  any 
other  committee,  whenever  desired.  He  left  A  day  or  so  afterward,  we 
concluded  a  final  arrangement  with  the  Union  for  one  year  and  started 
that  morning  as  a  union  shop. 

No  investigating  committee  having  appeared  by  Tuesday,  our  senior 
called  at  Schilling's  office  on  his  way  from  dinn<)r;  Schilling  was  said  to 
have  gone  to  La  Crosse  on  business,  to  be  back  Thursday.  On  Thursday 
Schilling  telephoned  to  our  office  and  our  senior  went  to  call  on  him. 

And  now  a  most  remarkable  conversation  took  place!  Probably  in  no 
other  country,  save  our  free  Amercican  states  could  such  a  thing  have  oc- 
curred.  Robert  Schilliag  said  that  he  had  ''started  a  personal  boycott 
against  our  firm,'*  and  unless  we  would  "  come  to  reason  he  would  have 
that  boycott  extended  all  over  the  United  States,"  giving  as  a  reason  that 
we  should  have  wait3d  the  result  of  his  endeavors  when  we  saw  that  he 
was  interested  in  having  our  house  a  Knights  of  Labor  factory,  aod  should 
not  have  concluded  an  agreement  to  work  Union  men! 

Shortly  thereafter  regular  boycotter's  bulletins  and  fly  sheets  were  is 
sued  against  us  and  circulated  by  hand  in  the  city  and  by  mail,  the  latter 
to  every  firm  the  name  of  which  their  committee  could  obtain  as  being 
our  customera  This  latter  act  was  easily  accomplished,  a  number  of  old 
employes  of  ours  being  on  the  committee  who  were  well  conversant  with 
the  majority  of  names  of  our  trade. 

Owing  to  the  May  riots  occurring  within  a  few  days  thereafter,  a  grand 
jury  was  empanelled;  information  then  was  filed  among  others,  under 
instructions  by  the  court,  against  the  boycott  by  district  attorney  Williams 
and  our  firm  was  duly  subpoenaed  as  witnesses. 

Indictments  were  found  against  R.  Schilling  for  issuing  threats,  etc.,  in 
separate  form;  also  against  some  fourteen  persons  for  conspiracy. 

This  latter  indictment  being  the  regular  boycotters  indictment,  also 
includes  Schilling's  name.  Trial  was  had  of  th^  separate  Schilling  case, 
A.  Scott  Sloan  on  the  bench,  the  oases  having  been  sworn  away  from  our 
municipal  judge,  Ja^.  A.  MaUory,  under  the  plea  of  prejudice. 

In  this  trial  the  jury  disagreed  six  to  six.  It  m^y  be  stated  here  as  a 
matter  of  plain  fact  that  some  K.  of  L.  members  were  sitting  on  that 
paneL    Thus  the  case  now  stands. 

During  this  trial  Robert  Schilling  openly  avowed  having  instituted  this 
boycott,  as  well  as  his  conviction  of  having  perfect  right  to  do  so,  not- 
withstanding the  very  able  and  plain  instructions  and  opinions  of 
the  court  as  to  the  illegality  of  that  peculiar  and  un-American  institution. 

To  bear  out  the  principle  defended  by  him,  he  has  taken  particular 
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pains  to  keep  up  said  boycott  by  promulgating  it  anew  in  speeches  he  has 
made  since  in  sundry  sections;  denouncing  our  firm  bitterly  as  "  skin- 
flints "  and  enemies  to  labor,  etc.,  and  requesting  the  hearers  to  pick  up 
and  increase  and  strengthen  the  boycott  against  us;  so  in  Neillsville,  Wi&, 
so  in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

At  the  time  of  this  writing:,  September,  1886,  matters  have 
not  improved  as  far  as  the  inimical  position  of  the  two 
organizations  is  concerned.  The  boycott  has  not  been 
"lifted,"  but  the  per  capita  assessments  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  local  assemblies,  which  amounted  in  all  to  $1.55  upon 
each  member,  from  the  time  when  the  lock-out  of  Knights 
in  the  two  factories  occurred,  have  ceased. 

Many  members  of  the  order  who  considered  the  action  of 
the  District  Assembly  in  boycotting  union  labor  as  unjust, 
have  refused  to  pay  the  assessments  and  have  thereby 
allowed  themselves  to  be  suspended.  Of  the  latter,  many 
were  union  cigarmakers,  who  had  joined  the  order  before 
the  adoption  of  the  Knights'  label. 

Up  to  this  time  more  than  one  hundred  K.ofL.  cigar- 
makers  have  renounced  the  order,  and  joined  the  Interna- 
tional Union.  The  latter  is  very  exacting  in  such  cases,  and 
requires  the  applicants  for  membership  to  sign  the  following 
document: 

I, ,  wishing  to  become  a  member  of  Cigarmakers'  Union,  No.  25, 

hereby  express  my  disapproval  of  the  action  of  Cigarmakers'  Assembly, 
No.  5854,  and  District  Assembly,  No.  108,  K.  of  L.,  in  boycotting  the  pro- 
duct of  the  factories  of  Herman  Segnitz  &  Co.  and  Louis  Kindling,  and 
pledge  my  word  and  honor  hereafter  to  work  in  conjunction  with  and  in 
the  interest  of  the  International  Cigarmakers'  Union. 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  Knights  of  Labor  exercised 
all  possible  means  ^to  come  to  some  understanding.  The 
members  of  the  International  Union,  however,  persistently 
refused  to  listen  to  any  proposition  which  might  in  any  way 
impair  the  purposes  of  their  label,  or  the  power  of  their 
union,  which  is  much  older. 

The  assertion  may  safely  be  made,  that  the  unpleasant 
and  inimical  feeling  would  not  have  been  created,  and  the 
instances  of  personal  hatred  would  not  have  occurred,  if 
the  Knights  of  Labor  had  taken  no  action  invading  the 
domains  of  the  Union. 
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The  troubles  in  this  trade  are  by  no  means  confined  to 
Wisconsin.  Every  day  almost,  may  be  read  despatches  in 
the  daily  papers  of  strikes,  boycotts,  and  lock-outs  in  the 
Eastern  states.  There,  another  faction,  called  the  Progress- 
ive Union,  appears  to  be  involved,  and  make  things  in  gen- 
eral quite  as  demoralized  as  they  are  in  this  state. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add  here,  that  the  two  cigarmakers' 
national  unions,  the  International  and  the  Progressive,  have 
joined  hands. 

The  divisions  were  caused  by  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
political  action  by  the  organization,  some  favoring  and  some 
opposing,  carrying  the  Union,  as  such,  into  politics. 

The  two  factions  separated,  the  old  International  eschew- 
ing politics,  and  the  Progressives  favoring  organized 
political  action. 

The  amalgamation  of  the  two  unions,  originally  divided 
on  a  matter  that  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  their  bus- 
iness or  trade,  was  doubtless  brought  about  by  the  aggress- 
iveness of  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

Now  the  only  cigarmakers'  union,  is  the  old  International. 

THE  PRINTERS. 

In  the  first  biennial  report  of  the  Bureau  mention  was 
made  of  a  strike  of  the  union  compositors  against  the  Even- 
ing Wisconsin,  a  daily  newspaper  published  in  Milwaukee. 
At  the  time  of  that  report  an  active  boycott  against  that 
establishment  was  conducted  by  the  publication  of  a  weekly 
bulletin.  The  strike,  however,  was  considered  lost  to  the 
union,  in  so  far  that  the  matter  was  neither  settled  nor 
compromised,  and  the  union  allowed  its  members  to  return 
to  work  in  said  oflBce  under  special  permits. 

The  strike  begun  on  February  2, 1884,  was  for  an  equaliza- 
tion of  wages  in  favor  of  the  female  compositors  employed 
on  the  paper.  The  proprietors  claimed  that  they  were  not 
discriminating  in  the  matter  of  wages  of  women,  except 
during  their  apprenticeship.  This  being  conceded,  the 
union  naturally  wanted  the  oflBice  reorganized,  and  de- 
manded the  discharge  of  the  men  who  had  taken  the 
strikers'  places,  as  well  as  those  unionists  who  remained  at 
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work  in  spite  of  the  order  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
union. 

At  the  time  of  this  writing,  more  than  two  years  after  the 
commencement  of  the  strike,  all  the  men  employed  at  the 
paper  have  been  readmitted  to  the  union  upon  payment  of 
all  dues  that  would  have  accrued  if  they  had  been  members 
during  the  time  of  the  strike.  It  is  understood  by  the  Bu- 
reau that  this  was  done  at  the  request  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  paper. 

However,  Andrew  J.  Aikens,  one  of  the  proprietors  and 
business  manager  of  the  Evening  Wisconsin,  says: 

The  difficulty  with  the  union  (not  on  our  men)  was  that  we  insisted  upon 
our  right  to  hire  any  competent  workman,  whether  that  man  saw  fit  to 
join  the  union  or  not,  and  persistently  refused  to  (^charge  any  man  on 
that  account.  We,  however,  prefer  our  men  to  join  the  uuiou  and  prefer 
imion  men. 


An  unimportant  strike  of  ''extra"  compositors  occurred 
in  the  fall  of  1885  in  the  oflBce  of  Yenowine's  Sunday  News. 
The  difficulty  arose  about  the  price  to  be  paid  for  matter  set 
up  at  night  on  daily  papers.  The  established  scale  calls  for 
price-and-a-half.  The  regular  scale  on  morning  papers  is  38 
cents  on  afternoon  and  evening  papers  35  cents  per  1,000 
ems.  The  proprietor  was  willing  to  pay  the  regular  night 
scale,  but  refused  to  pay  the  other,  which  would  have  made 
the  price  57  cents.  The  executive  committee  of  the  imion 
thereupon  ordered  union  men  to  quit  work,  as  the  conditions 
were  at  variance  with  the  literal  construction  of  the  scale. 

THE  TRUNKMAKBRS. 

Strikes  of  trunkmakers  for  an  increase  of  wages  occurred 
during  the  months  of  February  and  March,  1886,  at  M.  Se- 
cor's  factory,  Racine,  and  at  the  factories  of  Carpeles,  Hart- 
inann  &  Co.,  Romadka  Bros.,  and  Abel,  Bach  &  Fitzgerald, 
Milwaukee.  The  strikers  in  all  these  cases  were  successful 
after  a  few  weeks'  "  lay-off,"  gaining  advances  ranging  from 
15  to  35  per  cent. 

A  few  years  ago,  trunkmakers  were  able  to  earn  about 
$1.75  to  82  per  day.  Wages  have  steadily  decreased,  how- 
ever, until  many  American-born  trunkmakers  have  been 
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compelled  to  leave  the  trade  to  find  more  remunerative  em- 
ployment. Boys'  labor,  is  the  burden  of  their  complaint. 
Several  young  men  from  18  to  20  years  of  age,  informed  the 
Bureau  that,  after  working  five  and  six  years  at  the  trade, 
they  were  unable  to  earn  over  $5.00  to  $5.50  per  week.  They 
claim  that  after  having  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  entitled  to 
higher  wages,  they  are  replaced  by  younger  boys  at  the  foot 
of  the  ladder,  and  that  this  system  is  so  generally  in  vogue 
as  to  make  it  inadvisable  for  boys  to  enter  a  trunk  factory 
with  the  intention  of  learning  the  trade. 

Besides  this,  it  is  said  that  foreigners  who  come  here 
direct  from  the  rural  districts  of  Europe,  find  employment 
in  trunk  factories  readily,  at  wages  upon  which  Americans 
can  not  live.  The  trade  now  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Bo- 
hemians and  their  children. 

The  general  agitation  during  the  first  half  of  1886,  how- 
ever, brought  about  some  needful  changes  in  this  trade. 

Philip  Carpele8,of  Carpeles,Hartmann  &  Co.,  trunk  manu- 
facturers, Milwaukee,  reports  to  the  Bureau  that  an  a.ver- 
age  increase  of  wages  over  all  the  branches  of  the  trade, 
amounting  to  56  per  cent,  has  been  made  since  the  com- 
mencement of  1886. 

TUGMEN. 

A  demand  for  higher  wages,  and  a  refusal  to  grant  the 
same,  caused  a  strike  of  about  twenty  linemen  and  ten 
firemen  on  the  three  tug  lines  in  Milwaukee,  on  Sept.  3, 1885. 
The  men  demanded  an  increase  of  $5  per  month  in 
wages.  Linemen  were  receiving  $30,  and;  firemen  $35  per 
month,  including  board  and  lodging,  rates  which  had  been 
the  same  for  eight  years  previous.  Owners  claimed  that  a 
few  years  ago  business  was  more  profitable  than  at  present 
and  therefore  they  could  not  grant  the  increase. 

The  proprietors  of  some  of  the  tugs ''  fired  and  lined," 
while  on  others  the  steward  handled  the  lines  in  order  to 
resist  the  demand  of  the  strikers.  The  latter  on  one  oc- 
casion became  rather  violent  against  a  man  who  had  taken 
the  place  of  one  of  the  strikers,  and  the  aid  of  the  police 
was  called  in.    The  strike  never  came  to  an  actual  settle- 
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ment,  the  men  one  by  one  returning  to  work  after  a  few 
days.  From  the  first  the  strike  had  not  been  unanimous, 
and  was  at  best  an  unorganized  demand  for  something,  as 
an  experiment. 

WOOD  CARVERS. 

On  April  4, 1885,  the  Oldenburg  Manufacturing  Company, 
furniture  manufacturers  at  Milwaukee,  experienced  a  diffi- 
culty with  some  of  their  employes.  It  appears  that  on 
Dec.  1, 1884,  a  general  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  in  wages 
for  the  space  of  three  months  had  been  ordered  by  the  firm 
and  accepted  by  the  workmen. 

The  former  wages  were  restored  on  March  1,  following. 
One  of  the  employes,  however,  convinced  eight  or  nine 
other  carvers  and  a  few  apprentices  that  the  firm  systemat- 
ically managed  to  retain  the  benefit  of  this  lo  per  cent,  by 
requiring  a  higher  grade  of  work  at  the  increase,  and  that 
apprentices  were  given  a  class  of  work  that  properly  be- 
longed to  regular  journeymen. 

The  firm  denied  the  assertion,  and  discharged  the  man 
who  had  caused  the  dissatisfaction.  About  a  dozen  men 
thereupon  left  their  work.  They  did  not  stay  out  long,  how- 
ever, but  came  to  an  understanding  with  the  firm  about  a 
week  afterward,  classifying  the  work  in  a  manner  satis- 
factory to  all. 

The  wages  of  journeymen  carvers  ranged  from  $50,  $60, 
and  $70,  to  $80  per  month.  It  being  all  piece  work,  much 
depends  upon  the  agility  of  the  mechanic,  as  well  as  his 
ability  to  produce  the  better  class  of  furniture.  Apprentices 
earned  from  $25  to  $30  per  month.  Wages  are  the  same 
throughout  the  year. 

On  April  1,  188G,  the  piece  system  in  this  factory  was 
abolished  by  request  of  the  hands,  and  the  day  system  in- 
troduced, without  any  objections  on  the  part  of  the  firm. 
Now  the  men  receive  the  same  wages  whether  they  do  more 
work  or  less. 

WOODEN  BLOCK  PAVERS. 

Eight  wooden  block  street  pavers  employed  on  Walnut 
street,  Milwaukee,  struck  on  Sept.  29, 1885,  for  an  advance 
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in  wages  to  $3.00  per  day.    They  were  receiving  82.50.    The 
strike  was  lost. 

THE  NAILERS. 

On  February  27, 1884,  the  first  nail  made  in  Wisconsin  was 
manufactured  at  Bay  View,  a  busy  suburb  of  Milwaukee 
The  establishment  of  a  nail  mill  by  the  North  Chicago  Roll- 
ing Mill  Company,  in  addition  to  their  already  extensive 
works,  opened  up  a  new  field  of  employment  to  about  two 
hundred  people.  This  mill  runs  one  hundred  machines, 
making  it  one  of  average  size,  there  being  but  two  or  three 
mills  in  the  United  States  running  125  to  140  machines. 

At  this  time  25  nailers,  50  feeders,  25  boys  tending  auto- 
matic machines,  6  tenders  heating  iron  for  the  machines,  20 
packers,  5  engineers  and  firemen,  and  50  rollers,  heaters, 
helpers  and  laborers  constitute  the  working  force  of  the  Bay 
View  mill— 183  persons  in  all.  A  mill  of  this  capacity  pro- 
duces on  the  average  about  one  thousand  kegs  of  nails  per 
day.  The  majority  of  the  skilled  mechanics  came  from 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio. 

Now,  only  a  trifle  over  two  years  from  the  establishment 
of  the  mill,  the  Bureau  must  record  a  strike  full  of  compli- 
cations, and  which  lasted  nearly  nine  months.  Before  going 
into  details  of  the  strike,  it  should  be  stated  that  the  nailers, 
nail-feeders,  rollers,  roll-hands,  heaters  and  heaters'  helpers, 
all  over  the  United  States,  numbering  about  5,000  men, 
previous  to  May  25, 1885,  formed  part  of  the  Amalgamated 
Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers.  The  latter  associa- 
tion, in  order  to  equalize  the  wages  of  Eastern  nailers,  pro- 
posed that  the  Western  men  accept  a  reduced  scale.  The 
agitation  of  this  question  led  the  Western  men,  meaning 
all  men  working  in  mills  west  of  the  Allegheny  mountains, 
to  withdraw  from  the  Amalgamated  Association  at  its 
annual  convention  in  May.  On  July  following,  a  conven- 
tion was  called  to  form  a  union  by  themselves.  A  prelim- 
inary convention  for  this  purpose  had  been  held  at  Wheeling, 
West  Virginia,  on  April  30,  at  which  a  levy  of  seventy-five 
cents  upon  each  machine  was  decided  upon  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  delegates  to  the  July  convention.  All  the  West- 
ern mills,  twenty-six  in  number,  were  represented. 
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It  was  at  first  intended  to  include  nailers  only^  but  during 
the  convention  the  nailplate  heaters  and  rollers  were  also  ad- 
mitted. The  union  thus  formed  wsis  simply  an  organization 
of  the  Western  men;  but  it  is  now  reported  that  those  of  the 
Eastern  states  are  fast  joining  the  new  organization,  which 
will  ere  long  result  in  a  national  union. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  strike,  was  a  proposition  on 
the  part  of  the  mill  owners  to  reduce  the  scale  of  wages 
19  1-5  per  cent.  The  scale  had  been  the  same  for  nine  years 
previous  to  June  1,  1885.  The  men  resisted  the  proposed 
reduction  by  a  general  strike. 

Following  is  the  scale  in  force  prior  to  June  1,  1885,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  nailers'  earnings  are  computed,  the 
10-penny  nail  being  the  basis  of  calculation,  and  a  keg  of 
nails  weighing  one  hundred  pounds: 


2-penny |l  .68 

8-peuny 1.10 

4-penny 70 

5-penny 58 

6-penny  (out  cold) 43 

6-penny  (cut  hot) 42 

7-penny " 


8-penny f  .27 

9-peiiDy 28 

10-penny 21 

12-penny 19 

16-penny 18i 

20-penny 17i 

30  to  60-penDy 16 


As  will  be  seen  by  the  above  scale,  the  wages  for  cutting 
100  pounds  of  10-penny  nails  was  21  cents,  provided  the 
selling  price  of  nails  was  S2.50  per  keg.  A  reduction  of 
19  1-5  per  cent,  would  bring  the  scale  down  to  17  cents,  and 
all  other  sizes  in  proportion.  After  nine  months  of  heated 
debate  through  all  the  newspapers  in  the  country,  a  compro- 
mise was  made  at  Mingo,  O.,  which  was  acceptable  to  the 
Bay  View  mill,  establishing  a  sliding  scale,  fixing  the  wages 
for  cutting  a  keg  of  10-penny  nails  at  1 8  cents,  based  upon 
a  selling  price  of  $2  per  keg,  and  providing  that  every  25 
cents  increase  in  selling  price  the  nailer  is  to  receive  an  in- 
crease of  one  cent.  In  other  words,  when  nails  sell  at  $2.75 
the  nailer  receives  the  same  compensation  as  before  the 
strike.  At  this  writing  nails  sell  at  $2.50  per  keg;  conse- 
quently the  nailer  receives  20  cents  per  keg  for  cutting. 

The  Bay  View  mill  resumed  operations  on  March  1, 1886. 
The  compromise,  as  one  of  the  results  of  the  strike,  it  would 
seem,  could  have  been  brought  about  in  nine  days  instead 
of  as  many  months.    The  same  scale  had  been  paid  in 
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Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  since  December  1,  1885.  The  reduction, 
as  at  first  proposed,  would  have  lowered  the  nailers'  wages 
about  60  cents  per  day.  The  scale  accepted  has  reduced 
them  about  15  cents  per  day.  At  any  rate,  no  good  reason 
can  be  offered  why  the  strike  should  last  as  long  as  it  did. 

Immediately  following  the  settlement  of  the  strike,  an- 
other diflBculty  arose,  this  time  between  the  feeders  and 
nailers.  The  latter,  having  accepted  a  reduced  sliding  scale, 
the  feeders  were  slow  to  accept  a  proportionate  reduction  of 
their  wages.  With  this  matter  the  owners  had  nothing  to 
do,  each  nailer  hiring  and  paying  his  feeders. 

The  feeders  demanded  the  old  wages.  For  a  few  days 
nailers  fed  the  machines  themselves.  The  trouble  was 
finally  settled  by  the  nailers  agreeing  to  pay  the  feeders  ac- 
cording to  a  20-cent  scale — a  straight  reduction  of  one  cent 
per  keg. 

This  strike  proved  an  expensive  one  to  all  concerned, 
$56,000  in  wages  being  lost  to  nailers  and  feeders  in  Bay 
View  alone,  and  about  $20,000  in  wages  to  other  labor  con- 
nected with  nail-making.  To  the  manufacturers  the  loss 
was  perhaps  proportionately  large.  But  even  the  public  did 
not  escape  its  share  of  the  cost  of  this  strike.  The  selling 
price  of  10-penny  nails  on  June  1,  1885,  was  $1.90  per  keg. 
On  February  15, 1886,  they  were  quoted  at  $2.50,  and  just 
previous  to  that  time  the  price  had  jumped  to  $3.00. 

It  may  be  safely  estimated  that  the  amount  of  nails  con- 
sumed in  Milwaukee  alone  cost  the  people  $30,000  more  than 
they  would  if  this  strike  had  not  taken  place. 

Again,  the  effect  of  a  prolonged  strike  upon  a  village  like 
Bay  View,  where  merchants,  boarding  houses,  etc.,  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  trade  and  patronage  of  those  engaged  in 
the  mills,  can  better  be  imagined  than  figured  out. 

Visible  effects  are  there  in  the  shape  of  vacant  houses, 
stores  and  saloons;  broken  windows  tell  the  rest  of  the  story. 
The  man  suddenly  thrown  out  of  employment,  financially 
unprepared  for  idleness,  as  a  rule,  expects  his  grocer, 
butcher,  tailor,  and  all  others  with  whom  in  prosperous 
times  he  spent  his  earnings,  to  give  him  credit  until  the 
trouble  is  over.  Some  of  them  may  be  able  to  do  so,  but 
IS-F.  A.  F. 
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many  of  them  can  not.  The  end  of  the  strike  is  expected 
every  day,  but  is  generally  postponed  from  week  to  week 
and  from  month  to  month,  with  the  result  that  the  smaller 
trader  is  forced  out  of  business,  his  ledger  full  of  doubtful 
or  worthless  accounts,  because  some  of  his  striking  cus- 
tomers became  disheartened  and  left  for  parts  unknown. 

On  July  6, 1886,  the  price  of  nails  having  declined  so  as  to 
bring  wages  of  the  nailer  down  to  a  seventeen  cent  scale,  the 
feeders  refused  to  accept  a  proportionate  reduction.  They 
demanded  three-fifths  of  the  product  of  each  machine, 
instead  of  one-half  as  they  were  then  receiving.  After  ten 
days  parleying,  the  strike  was  settled  on  a  basis  of  one- 
half  product  on  a  21-cent  scale,  which  means,  in  reality,  that 
feeders  now  are  receiving  more  than  they  originally  struck 
for.  The  average  product  of  each  machine  being  15  kegs  of 
lO-penny  nails,  we  have 

15x21=315-f-2=157i;  15x17=255-^3-5=153. 

Since  the  settlement  of  the  strike  at  Bay  View,  the  men 
have  been  sharing  the  amount  of  work  on  hand,  with  their 
less  fortunate  colleagues  of  Calumet,  111. 

JOURNEYMEN  PLUMBERS. 

A  strike  ot  apparently  small  proportions,  involving  only 
fifty-five  men,  members  of  the  Journeymen  Plumbers* 
Union  of  Milwaukee,  was  inaugurated  on  April  24,  1885. 
The  immediate  cause  of  the  strike  was  the  refusal  of  Rich- 
ard Finn,  a  master  plumber,  to  discharge  a  man,  who,  it 
was  claimed  by  the  union,  had  violated  the  trust  of  his 
colleagues. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  individual  member  owed  the  tmion 
money,  representing  a  certain  number  of  tickets  of  admis- 
sion to  am  anniversary  ball  given  by  the  Journeymen 
Plumbers'  Union,  and  who,  after  several  requests  to  appear 
at  the  meetings  of  the  Union  and  account  for  said  tickets, 
had  failed  to  comply  with  the  mandate.  For  this  reason, 
the  delinquent  was  expelled  from  membership. 

The  union  prohibits  its  members  from  working  with  non- 
union men,  and,  in  obedience  to  that  regulation,  called  three 
men  out  of  the  shop  of  Mr.  Finn.    It  was  then  that  the 
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union  discovered,  that  the  master  plumbers  (who  are  also 
organized)  had  agreed  among  themselves  not  to  employ  a 
journeyman  who  could  not  produce  a  certificate  from  his 
last  employer. 

The  enforcement  of  this  rule  against  the  three  men  with- 
drawn from  the  Finn  shop,  led  the  union  to  adopt  the 
coercive  measure  of  calling  all  their  members  out  of  the 
shops  of  the  following  firms:  W.  E.  Goodman,  Geo.  A. 
Spence  &  Co.,  Geo.  S.  Lyon,  Jacob  Winkler,  J.  &  F.  Wittig, 
H.  Freudenfeld,  L.  H.  Plum,  H.  Apel,  Ed.  Doyne,  R.  A.  Finn, 
T.  Gilbreath,  Philip  Murphy,  Louis  Eggert  and  C.  Polachek. 

From  this  time  on,  an  animated  controversy  was  kept  up 
between  the  Master  Plumbers'  Association  and  the  Journey- 
man Plumbers'  Union.  Neither  was  willing  to  surrender  an 
iota  of  professed  rights  or  principles.  The  journeymen,  on 
the  one  hand,  claimed  it  to  be  one  of  the  fundamental 
protective  principles  of  their  organization,  not  to  work  with 
non-union  men,  and  insisting  that  the  master  plumbers 
rescind  the  obnoxious  rule  above  referred  to.  The  master 
plumbers,  on  the  other  hand,  claimed  the  right  to  employ  or 
discharge  whomsoever  they  pleased,  and  denied  the  existence 
of  such  rule,  requiring  certificate  from  last  employer,  except 
in  relation  to  apprentices. 

Numerous  conferences,  between  representatives  of  both 
societies,  were  held,  but  proved  a  failure  in  every  instance. 

At  the  final  conference,  the  following  declaration  was  sub- 
mitted by  the  journeymen,  but  refused  by  the  representatives 
of  the  Master  Plumbers'  Association,  the  latter  at  a  previous 
meeting  having  resolved  not  to  employ  union  men,  under  a 
forfeiture  of  one  thousand  dollars  each: 

First  ~  We  concede  the  right,  and  always  have  conceded  the  right,  of 
master  plumbers  employing  or  discharging  men  whenever  they  please. 

Second  —  That  the  Journeymen  Plumbers*  Association  claims  the  right 
of  withdrawing  members,  where  non-union  men  are  employed,  after  due 
notice  to  their  employers,  without  the  interference  of  the  Master  Plumb- 
ers* Association. 

Third — That  all  members  of  the  Journeymen  Plumbers'  Association,  be 
privillged,  a/ter  due  notice,  to  quit  any  shop  and  go  to  work  in  another 
shop,  without  the  interference  of  their  former  employer,  or  the  Master 
Plumbers*  Association. 
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Fourth  —  That  all  men  and  boys  be  reinstated  to  their  former  employ, 
and  that  the  Btrike  be  declared  off  immediatelj. 

Both  societies  now  appealed  to  the  public,  through  the 
medium  of  the  daily  press^  and  made  statements  of  their 
grievances;  but  this  only  served  to  make  the  breach  wider, 
the  one  accusing  the  other  of  falsehoods  in  public  state- 
ments. 

Following  are  the  oflBcial  statements  of  both  parties  in  the 
controversy: 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  MASTERS. 

The  journeymen  plumbers  are  endeavoring  to  mislead  the  public  and 
place  us  in  a  false  position  by  an  erroneous  statement  of  facts,  in  order, 
apparently,  to  secure  public  sympathy.  The  journeymen  claim  and  state 
to  the  public  that  they  struck  because  an  obnoxious  rule  was  being  en- 
acted by  the  bosses,  which  prevented  a  man  from  leaving  one  shop  and 
going  to  work  in  another  without  first  having  secured  a  certificate  from 
his  last  employer.  That  statement  is  untrue,  and  the  men  know  it  to  be 
untrue.  The  *'  obnoxious  **  rule,  as  they  term  it,  is  for  the  government  of 
apprentices  only,  and  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  journeymen. 
The  actual  and  only  cause  of  the  strike  was  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the 
bosses  to  employ  certain  men  who  are  members  of  the  Journeymen's 
union.  The  trouble  originated  in  Mr.  Finn's  shop.  One  of  his  men  got 
into  disrepute  with  the  Journeymen's  union  some  time  last  fall,  we  under- 
stand. There  is  a  rule  in  their  by-laws  prohibiting  members  from  work- 
ing in  the  same  shop  with  non-union  men.  But  winter  was  coming  on, 
and  to  attempt  to  expel  this  member  from  Mr.  Finn's  shop  might  possibly 
have  resulted  in  a  lock-out.  They  wisely,  for  themselves,  concluded  to 
wait  until  spring  and  get  the  winter's  work  and  pay  out  of  Mr.  Finn. 
Notwithstanding  the  anti-union  rule  of  the  society,  they  allowed  a  mem- 
ber of  their  union  to  work  alongside  of  non-union  men  all  winter  in  Mr. 
Gilbreath's  shop,  and  when  the  president  of  the  union  was  asked  why 
the  reply  was  :  "  It  is  winter  now."  The  matter  was  reported  to  oUr 
association  by  Messrs.  Finn  and  Gilbreath,  and  we  concluded  that  under 
the  circumstances  the  men  deserved  to  be  idle,  and  that  they  could  go 
back  to  work  in  the  shops  where  they  struck  or  do  without  work,  and 
that  the  other  members  of  the  association  did  not  want  and  would  not 
hire  them.  Our  reason  for  refusing  to  hire  them  was  not  caused  by  the 
antipathy  existing  between  union  and  non-union  members  working  in 
the  same  shop,  or  the  refusal  of  one  class  to  work  with  another.  It  was 
on  account  of  the  abrupt,  arbitrary  and  dictatorial  manner  in  which  the 
Plumbers'  union  acted  in  withdrawing  the  men  from  the  shops  of  Messrs. 
Finn  and  Gilbreath  without  proper  notice,  thereby  injuring  these  men 
knowingly  and  inexcusably.    The  "  union  "  allowed  its  members  to  work 
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all  winter  in  those  shops  when  work  was  scarce  and  when  their  services 
were  not  actually  needed;  but  just  as  soon  as  the  spring  trade  commenced 
and  they  thought  they  could  get  employment  elsewhere,  they  suddenly 
discover  that  their  **  honor  "  is  being  compromised  and  immediately  pro- 
ceed to  expel  this  man  in  Mr.  Finn's  shop  from  their  union,  and  order  Mr. 
Finn  to  discharge  the  man  from  his  employ,  or  the  other  men  would  quit 
work  without  delay.  They  furthermore  ordered  the  member  working  for 
Mr.  Gilbreath  (working  for  him  all  winter  with  the  sanction  of  the  union) 
to  quit  work  without  one  moment's  notice  to  Mr.  Gilbreath.  Mr.  Finn 
asked  his  men  to  give  him  a  half  day  to  consider  the  matter.  They  re- 
fused his  request  and  immediately  took  their  tools  out  of  the  shop. 

Is  that  a  just  way  to  treat  an  employer  who  is  paying  wages  to  men 
through  a  long  and  severe  winter  when  they  do  not  half  earn  it,  that  he 
may  have  their  services  when  the  spring  work  begins  ?  Honor!  How 
fortunate  that  their  sense  of  honor  was  not  so  delicate  last  f alL  The  same 
circumstances  existed  then.  When  the  committee  of  journeymen  waited 
upon  us,  they  made  no  attempt  at  an  explanation  of  their  actions,  but  de- 
manded **  to  know  why  these  men  were  not  employed."  They  were  told 
respectfully,  but  firmly,  by  a  committee  from  our  association  that  we  con- 
sidered that  Messra  Finu  and  Gilbreath  were  justified  in  their  course;  that 
the  Plumbers*  union  had  done  an  injustice  to  both  gentlemen  by  its  ab- 
ruptness, and  on  that  account  we  would  not  efnploy  these  men.  Further, 
they  were  told  that  in  the  future  all  men  acting  in  the  same  manner 
would  be  treated  likewise.  It  was  to  prevent  a  repitition  of  this  kind  of 
conduct  that  caused  us  to  refuse  to  hire  these  men.  We  are  not  going  to 
be  compelled  to  hire  these  men.  We  propose  to  know  whether  we  are 
running  our  own  shops  or  whether  the  Plumbers'  union  is  running  them. 

Hence  the  strike.  The  public  now  can  place  the  blame  where  it  justly 
belongs.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  our  men  are  too  well  paid  and  too  de- 
cently treated  in  the  way  before  stated.  They  know  that  they  have  no 
valid  excuse  for  their  conduct,  and  are  ashamed  to  have  the  public  know 
the  cause  of  their  ridiculous  strike.  They  therefore  resort  to  the  "  certifi- 
cate "dodge.  They  have  <' got  their  foot  in  it  "and  must  abide  by  the 
consequences.  When  they  get  through  with  this  strike  they  will  be  poorer 
but,  we  hope,  wiser  men. 

The  following  statement  was  immediately  prepared  in 
answer  to  the  representations  of  the  master- pi  ambers: 

STATEMENT  OP  THE  JOURNEYMEN. 

We  are  indignant  because  of  the  insignificant  and  degraded  position  our 
late  employers  are  trying  to  make  us  appear  as  occupying  by  their  untrue 
assertions.  We  are  not  soliciting  public  sympathy,  for  the  public  is  ever 
ready  to  uphold  the  just  caupe  of  labor  against  the  inconsiderate.  It  is 
almost  needless  to  state  the  tiue  cause  of  the  strike.  The  public  is  quite 
familiar  with  it,  although  the  employers  are  trying  everything  to  mislead 
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the  people  and  say  that  "the  obnoxious  rule  only  applied  to  boys,"  and 
that  "  we  claim  and  state  to  the  public  that  we  struck  because  by  its  enact- 
ment a  journeyman  was  prevented  from  going  to  work  in  another  shop 
without  having  first  secured  a  certificate  from  his  former  employer.  They 
say  that  this  is  false,  and  we  know  it  to  be  false.'* 

In  order  that  the  public  may  know  the  whole  facts  of  the  case,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  mention  a  few  cases  to  prove  by  their  own  words  and  actions 
how  misleading  their  public  statement  is: 

In  February,  1884,  we  notified  our  employers  that  we  would  demand  an 
advance  of  wages  on  April  15.  This  advance  was  given  to  a  majority  of 
us,  but  the  journeymen  who  were  denied  it  bad  to  leave  the  city,  although 
there  was  plenty  of  work  at  the  time,  and  they  were  as  good  mechanics  as 
were  in  the  city,  but  they  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  their  former  em- 
ployers for  some  reason,  and  the  latter  effectually  £ept  them  from  procur- 
ing employment. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  we  leave  the  public  to  judge  whether  the  "ob- 
noxious rule  "  only  applied  to  apprentices,  or  to  journeymen  as  welL  We 
are  not  sure  whether  a  printed  rule  to  this  effect  is  in  the  constitution  of 
the  Employers'  Union  or  not»  but  this  we  do  know,  that  there  is  a  mutual 
agreement  among  them  to  carry  it  out  to  the  very  letter. 

In  their  conamunication  they  try  to  assume  the  role  of  philanthropists 
by  saying  that  they  kept  us  to  work  all  winter  when  we  "  did  not  earn 
half  our  wages."  The  public  ktiows  about  how  much  of  this  is  true.  They 
have  not  forgotten  the  plumbers'  bills  of  last  winter  yet  They  know  just 
how  much  we  are  paid,  and  also  how  much  they  are  charged  for  our  ser- 
vices. They  can  judge  for  themselves  who  got  the  largest  share  of  the 
proceeds  of  last  winter's  work.  If  the  plumbers  of  Milwaukee  have  been 
so  well  treated,  and  received  feuch  good  wages  for  so  little  work  the  past 
winter,  why  have  the  employers  received  so  few  applications  from 
plumbers  outside  the  city  to  take  our  places? 

The  bosses  want  the  earth  —  they  can  have  it;  but  not  the  plumbers  who 
traverse  it. 

After  this  statement  on  the  part  of  the  striking  journey- 
men, the  following  advertisement  appeared  regularly  in  the 
daily  papers  for  several  weeks: 

THE  PLTTMBERS'  STRIKE, 

The  journeyman  plumbers  of  Milwaukee  are  claiming,  as  the  cause  of 
their  strike,  that  they  are  required  to  obtain  a  certificate  on  leaving  one 
shop  in  order  to  obtain  employment  in  another. 

Now,  therefore,  that  the  difficulty  may  be  set  right  before  the  people, 
and  all  persons  interested,  the  following  affidavit  is  hereby  appended: 

The  undersigned  officers,  in  behalf  of  the  Milwaukee  Master  Plumbers' 
Association,  do  hereby  declare  that  the  above  statement  of  journeymen 
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plumbers  is  utterly  devoid  of  truth,  and  that  such  a  rule  has  never  been  in 
existence,  only  in  the  minds  of  the  strikers,  and  by  them  used  as  a  subter- 
fuge to  deceive  the  public 

W.  R  Gk)ODMAN,  President. 

Geo.  a.  Spence,  Secretary. 

Geo.  S.  Lyon, 
« 

Chairman  of  Arbitration  Committee. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  2l9t  day  of  May,  1885. 

R  W.  Grieblino, 

Notary  Public,  Milwaukee  County,  Wis. 

In  regard  to  the  foregoing  affidavit,  John  Massino,  a 
master  plumber,  informed  the  Bureau  that,  on  one  occasion, 
in  obedience  to  the  rule  so  much  disputed,  he  gave  the  re- 
quired certificate  to  a  journeyman  whom  he  discharged  for 
unreliability,  but  who  was  in  all  other  things  a  first-class 
workman.  This  workman  had  the  bad  habit  of  patronizing 
too  many  saloons  in  working  hours. 

The  Bureau  has  no  evidence  that  such  a  written  rule  ex- 
isted, but  the  position  of  the  journeymen  is  further  strength- 
ened by  the  statement  of  H.  Apel,  another  member  of  the 
Master  Plumbers'  Association,  that  his  brother-in-law,  who 
had  been  his  foreman  for  nine  years,  left  him  and  joined 
the  cause  of  the  journeymen.  If  no  such  secret,  though  per- 
haps tm written,  understanding  existed,  such  instances  as  the 
above  could  not  be  cited,  because  no  question  of  wages  was 
involved  in  this  strike.  It  was  an  organized  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  masters  to  break  down  the  Journeymen's  union, 
and  an  equally  organized  effort  on  the  part  of  the  journey- 
men to  establish  their  independence  from  rules  which  to 
them  seemed  tyrannical. 

The  National  Journeymen's  Union  sanctioned  the  position 
the  local  members  had  taken,  and  sustained  the  married 
members  financially  to  the  amount  of  810  per  week,  while 
single  men  drew  $6  per  week. 

Great  public  inconvenience  was  the  result  of  this  pro- 
longed strike.  Being  in  the  midst  of  the  busy  building  sea- 
son, many  contracts  were  unfinished,  and  the  master  plumb- 
ers, during  the  first  two  months  of  the  strike,  experienced 
not  a  little  difficulty  in  finding  men  to  take  the  place  of  the 
strikers.    Whenever  masters  succeeded  in  inducing  a  few 
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men  to  come  to  Milwaukee,  the  journeymen  succeeded  in 
persuading  the  men  to  leave  the  city,  after  stating  their  side 
of  the  case.  The  union  had  telegraphed  to  all  prominent 
points  to  keep  journeymen  plumbers  aloof  from  Milwaukee. 
Thus  matters  stood  in  the  plumbing  trade  from  the  time 
of  the  inauguration  of  the  strike  until  the  middle  of  June, 
when  the  strikers  organized  a  co-operative  shop.* 

THE    BRICKLAYERS,  t 

About  twenty-five  bricklayers,  employed  on  the  new 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  railway  depot  in  the  Fourth 
ward,  Milwaukee,  struck  on  March  22,  1886,  because  ten 
expert  red-press  bricklayers,  from  Philadelphia,  who  did  not 
belong  to  the  union,  were  set  to  work  on  that  day.  The 
constitution  of  the  Bricklayers'  and  Masons'  union  prohibits 
its  members  from  working  with  non-union  men.  This  trou- 
ble was  overcome  by  the  Philadelphia  men  joining  the 
union.  A  few  days  afterward  the  union  demanded  that  no 
more  men  should  be  "  imported,"  which  demand  the  con- 
tractors refused  to  accede,  because  of  possible  emergencies 
that  might  arise  to  prevent  the  completion  of  the  building 
at  the  specified  time.  The  promise  that  no  more  outside 
men  would  be  engaged  if  sufficient  help  could  be  secured  in 
Milwaukee,  proved  satisfactory,  and  work  was  resumed 
without  further  interruptions.  The  strike  lasted  but  one 
day. 

On  July  1,  the  bricklayers  and  masons,  after  having 
worked  for  two  months  upon  the  eight-hour  plan,  at  the 
rate  of  37^^  and  40  cents  per  hour,  contractors  demanded  the 
return  to  the  ten- hour  system,  alleging  that  the  briefness  of 
the  building  season  made  the  ten-hour  plan  impracticable. 
The  journeymen,  on  the  other  hand,  claimed  that  at  any 
time  during  the  present  season  nearly  one  hundred  of  their 
members  were  without  work,  and  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
principle  with  the  union  to  share  the  amount  of  work  to  be 

*  See  Article  in  Part  IV  on  Ck>-operation. 

f  Bee  paragraphs  in  chapter,  "The  Eight-Hour  MoTement,"  relative  to 
bricklayers. 
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done.  Consequently  a  strike  was  instituted,  and  for  about 
two  weeks  building  operations  were  at  a  standstill,  save  for 
a  dozen  or  more  non-union  men  the  contractors  succeeded 
in  obtaining. 

The  journeymen,  arguing  that  the  chief  motive  of  con- 
tractors to  return  to  the  ten-hour  system  was  a  future  re- 
duction of  wages,  prepared  a  paper  binding  contractors  to 
the  eight-hour  plan  for  three  years.  This  the  latter  refused 
to  sign,  and  the  union  subsequently  withdrew  the  demand. 

Not  until  July  27  did  the  contending  parties  come  to  an 
understanding  whereby  the  journeymen  returned  to  work 
upon  the  eight-hour  plan  for  an  indefinite  time. 

The  non-union  men  were  either  discharged  or  compelled 
to  join  the  union. 

GERMAN  BAKERS. 

Journeymen  bakers  employed  in  the  domestic  shops  of 
Milwaukee,  to  the  number  of  about  125,  struck  on  April  17> 
for  ten  hours  work  per  day  and  the  abolition  of  the 
"boarding  system."  They  demanded  $4.00  a  week  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  latter. 

Employers  claimed  that  it  would  be  totally  impossible  to 
regulate  the  hours  of  labor  in  their  business,  and  that  board- 
ing at  the  bakery  was  an  absolute  necessity. 

The  journeymen,  representing  in  numbers  about  the  num- 
ber of  bakeries  in  Milwaukee,  had  previously  formed  a 
union,  but  soon  after  merged  into  the  Knights  of  Labor. 
The  employers  to  almost  an  equal  number  formed  a  society 
to  resist  the  demands  of  the  employes.  The  latter  were 
successful  in  the  main,  the  trade  being  now  conducted  upon 
the  old  plan,  with  slightly  higher  wages. 

A  feature  of  this  strike  was  the  severe  "  boycott "  im- 
posed upon  two  employers.  Handbills  like  the  following^ 
printed  in  English  and  German,  were  daily  distributed  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  boycotted  bakeries: 
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BOYCOTT! 

Oswald  Jaeger,   916  Mill  Street,   and  Adolph  Fienhold,  Cor.   . 
Galena  and  Seventeenth  Street, 
Fellow  Citizens: 

The  Bakers*  Helping  Hands  are  on  a  strike  because  they  could  not 
endure  to  work  any  longer  14, 16  or  18  hours  under  a  boarding  system, 
under  which  we  are  siure  to  become  white  slares.  With  the  support  of 
the  Central  Labor  Union  we  intend  to  strike  until  the  bosses  sign  our 
agreement  and  are  willing  to  stand  on  the  present  platform,  if  it  takes 
the  whole  summer. 

Fellow  citizens,  help  us  to  fight  out  the  just  cause,  by  favoring  our 
Union-Label-Bread  and  supporting  the  boycott  of  Oswald  Jssger,  916  Mill 
Street,  and  Adolf  Fienhold,  corner  Oalena  and  Seventeenth  streets. 

This  action  exasperated  Mr.  Fienhold  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  caused  the  arrest  of  the  individual  distributing  the 
bills,  who  was  fined  $25  and  costs  by  Judge  Jas.  A.  Mallory. 

The  strike  never  came  to  a  formal  settlement,  the  men 
after  four  or  five  weeks  of  idleness,  gradually  returning  to 
work  on  the  old  terms. 

THE  STEAM  BAKERS. 

On  April  15,  1886,  the  journeyman  cracker,  bread  and 
cake  bakers  employed  in  the  three  extensive  steam  bakeries 
of  Milwaukee  struck  for  an  eight-hour  work  day  and  an  in- 
crease in  wages  of  $4  per  week. 

At  the  time  of  the  strike  weekly  wages  averaged  $12.50 
to  $13.  After  an  idleness  of  only  five  days  a  compromise 
was  made — employers  granting  the  increase  asked,  at  ten 
hours  of  labor  per  day. 

This  is  an  increase  of  30  per  cent,  in  wages,  and  one  of  the 
few  instances  where  employes  made  a  direct  gain  by  the 
method  of  striking.  The  increase  did  not  apply  to  the 
bread  and  cake  bakers,  however,  the  latter  quitting  work 
simply  to  strengthen  the  cracker  men  in  their  demands. 

CUSTOM  TAILORS. 

A  strike  of  journeymen  custom  tailors  in  Milwaukee  was 
inaugurated  on  April  1, 1886.  A  union  had  been  organized 
during  the  month  of  May,  1885.  The  union  is  styled  "  The 
Custom  Tailors'  Protective  and  Benevolent  Union  of  Mil- 
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waukee."  Members  of  the  union  report  that  for  several 
years  the  trade  had  been  demoralized^  a  good  deal  of  extra 
work  which  was  formerly  paid  for  being  left  unnoticed,  de- 
creasing the  earnings  to  the  amount  of  nearly  25  per  cent. 

In  the  absence  of  any  regulations  in  regard  to  apprentice- 
ship or  female  help^  an  unfair  competition  was  established 
of  one  store  over  another,  resulting  in  a  general  unfavorable 
condition  of  the  trade. 

To  remedy  these  conditions,  the  union,  which  in  the 
meanwhile  had  grown  to  a  membership  of  nearly  400,  sub- 
mitted a  "  bill  of  pcices"  to  employers  for  their  signature,  in- 
tending, that  if  it  should  not  be  signed  by  April  19 — the  date 
fixed  upon  —  a  general  strike  would  follow.  Employers 
thereupon  pretty  generally  organized  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
sisting the  union. 

Following  is  the  bill  of  prices  submitted: 

DRESS  COATS  OP  CLOTHS,  BEAVER  OR  SMOOTH-FACED  GOODS. 

Dress  coat $10  50 

Double-breasted  frock 9  50 

Single-breasted  frock. 8  50 

For  Diagonals,  Worsteds,  Corkscrews,  and  fine  goods  others  than  Cloths, 
Beavers  and  snwoth-faced  Goods  — 

Double  breasted   frock 9  00 

Single-breasted  frock 8  00 

Single-breasted  cutaway 8  00 

Cheaper  Quality  — 

Double-breasted  frock 8  50 

Single-breasted  frock 8  00 

Single-breasted  cutaway  frock 7  00 

OVERCOATS. 

Fine  Goods  — 

Double -breasted  surtout 10  00 

Double-breasted  sack  overcoat 9  00 

Single-breasted  sack  overcoat 8  50 

Double-breasted  spring  surtout 9  50 

Double-breasted  spring  sack  overcoat 8  00 

Single-breasted  spring  sack  overcoat 7  50 

Cheaper  Quality  — 

Double-breasted  surtout 9  50 

Double-breasted  sack  overcoat 8  60 

Single-breasted  sack  overcoat 8  00 

Double-breasted  spring  surtout 9  00 

Double-breasted  spring' sack  overcoat 7  50 

Single-breasted  spring  sack  overcoat 7  00 

UNDERSACKS. 

Fine  Goods  — 

Double-breasted  sack 7  50 

Single-breasted  sack 7  00 
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Cheaper  Quality  — 

Double-breasted  sack $7  CO 

Single-breasted  sack 6  50 


EXTRAS  ON  COATS. 

Try  pn  dress,  frock,  or  overcoats 1  00 

Try  on  cutaway 75 

Try  on  sack 50 

Fly  on  all  Coats  Equal  to  Double-Breasted  — 

Fly  behind 25 

Silk  or  velvet  facing  to  the  waist 75 

If  to  the  bottom 1  00 

Flaps  per  pair 25 

Flat  braid , 75 

Edges  bound  with  cloth  or  velvet 1  25 

Edges  piped  with  cloth  or  velvet 1  60 

Cord  edge 75 

Seams  felled  and  stitched 1  00 

Lapped  seams  on  sack  overcoat 75 

Lapped  seams  on  frock  overcoats 1  00 

Lapped  seams  on  business  coats 50 

If  double-stitched,  extra  25a  and  bound  ^  and  i 50 

Interlined  through  body  and  back 50 

Cuffs  with  holes 50 

Cuffs  without  holes 80 

Pockets  over  three,  each 25 

Bound  facings 25 

Notched  Facings  Equal  to  Bound — 

Open  bottom 25 

Neck  pad 15 


PANTALOONS. 

Doeskin,  cloth  or  beaver 2  50 

All  other  goods 2  25 


EXTRAS  ON  PANTS. 

Broad  falls *. 50 

Lined  through 25 

Welt  or  lapped  seams 25 

Buttons  on  bottoms 15 

Double  straps  on  waistbands 20 

Pipic'g  or  cord  on  seams 50 

Protectors  on  bottoms 10 

If  aU  around 25 

Puffs 10 

Canvas  in  bottoms 15 


VESTS. 

Double-breasted  with  lapels  of  cloth,  beaver  tricots,  meltons,  vel- 
vet, Marseilles,  silks,  or  other  fine  goods 2  75 

Single-breasted,  material  same  as  above 2  25 

Double-breasted  with  lapels,  common  goods 2  25 

Single-breasted  with  lapels,  common  goods 2  OO 

Double-breasted  or  single-breasted  without  lapels,  less 25 
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EXTRAS. 

Try  on  vests 25 

Fly  in  front 12 

AU  pockets  over  three  outside 25 

Flat  braid 25 

Flaps  per  pair 25 

Eyelet  holes 15 

Edges  bound  with  cloth  or  velvet 25 

All  extras  not  mentioned  herein  shall  be  paid  by  the  hour,  at  SOo,  per 
hour. 
The  employer  shall  give  a  ticket  with  each  job  with  price  and  extras. 
♦  Bushelman's  wages,  25c.  per  hour. 

The  objection  on  the  part  of  employers  to  this  scale  was 
principally  to  the  prices  charged  for  '•  extras; "  also  to  items 
put  under  that  head  which  had  never  before  been  consid- 
ered as  such.  Another  objection  was  the  date  on  which  the 
bill  was  to  take  effect.  They  claimed  that  a  great  amount 
of  work  in  hand  just  at  that  time  had  been  taken  at  such 
prices  as  would  not  enable  them  to  sign  the  new  scale  with- 
out loss. 

A  sharp  controversey  was  kept  up  for  a  week  or  so,  when 
at  a  joint  meeting  of  employers  and  journeymen  the  fol- 
lowing scale  was  adopted  and  signed  by  all  the  leading 
firms  in  the  city : 

DRESS  COATS,  BEAVEBS,  OB  SMOOTH-FACED  OOODS. 

Dress  coat $10  50 

Double-breasted  frock 9  60 

Single-breasted  frock 8  50 

For  Diagonals,  Worsted,  Corkscrews,  and  fine  goodh  others  than  Cloths, 
Beavers,  and  smooth-faced  Goods  — 

Double-breasted  frock $9  00 

8ingle-breasted  frock 8  00 

Single-  breastedcutaway.  7  50 

Cheaper  quality  — 

Double-breasted  frock 8  60 

Single-breasted  frock 7  60 

Single-breasted  cutaway  frock 7  00 

OVERCOATS. 

Fine  goods  — 

Double-breasted  surtout 10  00 

Double-breasted  sack  overcoat 9  00 

Single-breasted  sack  overcoat 8  50 

Double-breasted  spring  surtout 9  60 

Double-breasted  spring  sack  overcoat 8  00 

Single-breasted  spring  sack  overcoat 8  00 

*  A  term  applied  to  men  kept  at  the  store  altering  goods,  refitting,  eta 
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Cheaper  quality  — 

Double-breasted  surtout |9  50 

Double-breasted  sack  overcoat 8  50 

SiDgle-breasted  sack  overcoat 8  00 

Double-breasted  spring  surtout '  9  00 

Double-breasted  spring  sack  overcoat 7  50 

Single-breasted  spring  sack  overcoat 7  50 

UNDERSACES. 

Fine  goods — 

Double-breasted  sack 7  50 

Single-breasted  sack 7  00 

Cheaper  quality  — 

Double-breasted  sack 7  00 

Single-breasted  sack 6  50 


EXTRAS  ON  COATS. 

Try  on  dress,  frock,  or  overcoats 1  00 

Try  on  cutaway 75 

Try  on  sack 50 

Fly  on  all  coats  equal  to  double-breasted  — 

Fly  beh in  d 25 

Silk  or  velvet  facings  to  the  waist 75 

If  to  the  bottom 1  00 

Flaps  per  pair  on  frocks 26 

Flat  braid 76 

Edges  bound  with  cloth  or  velvet 1  25 

Edges  piped  with  cloth  or  velvet 1  50 

Seams  filled  and  stitched 1  00 

Lapped  seams  on  sack  overcoat 75 

Lapped  seams  on  frock 1  00 

Lapped  seams  on  business  coats 50 

Interlined  through  body  and  back 50 

Cuffs  with  holes 50 

Cuffs  without  holes W) 

Pockets  over  four,  each 25 

Bound  facings .i, 26 

Notched  facings  equal  to  bound  — 

Neck  xiad 16 

PANTALOOlfS, 

Doeskin,  clotb,  or  beaver 2  50 

All  other  goods 2  25 


EXTRAS  ON  PANTS. 

Broad  falls 50 

Lined  through 26 

Welt  or  lapped  seams 25 

Hip  or  watch  pockets  over  one,  each 25 

Buttons  on  bottoms 15 

Double  straps  on  waistbands 26 

Piping  or  cord  on  seams 50 

Protectors  on  bottoms 10 

If  all  around 25 

Puffs 10 
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VESTS. 

Double-breasted  with  lapels  of   cloth,  beaver,  tricots,  meltons, 

velvets,  MarseOlee  or  all  fine  f^Qods $3  75 

Singk-breasted  with  collar,  same  Koods  as  above 2  25 

Single-breasted  without  collar,  same  goods  as  above 2  00 

Double-breasted  with  lapels,  common  (roods 2  25 

Single-breasted  with  or  withoutcollar  C.  0 1  75 

EXTRAS. 

Inside  pockets,  each 14 

Pockets  bound  or  braijled 25 

Try  on  vests 25 

Fly  in  front 25 

AU  pockets  over  four  outside 25 

Flap  braid 85 

Flaps  per  pair 25 

Eyelet  holes 15 

Edges  bound  with  cloth  or  velvet 25 

All  extras  not  mentioned  herein  shall  be  paid    by  the  hour  at  30c 
per  hour. 
The  employer  shall  give  a  ticket  with  each  job  with  price  and  extras. 
Bushelman's  wages,  25c  per  hour.  ' 

We  the  undersigned  agree  to  pay  the  above  prices  for  custom  work 

Zimmerman  Bros.,  Lamfrom  &  Docter. 

P.  Frattinger,  Brbnk  Bros., 

James  Lawrie  &  Co.,  Brooke,  Reuter  &  Co., 

Alois  Carper,  Wood  &  Notbohm, 

C.  F.  A.  ScHULTZ,  Chauncey  Simonds  &  Co., 

Henry  Schraeoer,  P.  Henry  Reilly  &  Co., 

J.  J.  Rrilly  &  Co.,  J.  Groll, 

Stamm  &  DiBDRicH,  Matt.  Kramer, 

P.  Lehman  &  Co.,  J.  Klann  &  Bro., 

Wm.  Booth,  Louis  Lachman. 

A.  C.  Feldt. 

The  above  scale  is  styled  "  first-class,"  and  rates  about  12^ 
per  cent,  higher  than  the  "second-class"  bill  of  prices, 
which  is  also  inserted  for  comparison: 


DRESS  coats  of  CLOTHS,  BEAVERS  OR  SMOOTH  FACED  GOODS. 

Dress  coat $9  25 

Double-breasted  frock 8  35 

Single-breasted  frock 7  1!H 

For  Diagonals^Worsteds,  Corkscrews  and  fine  goods  other  than  Cloths^  Bea- 
vers and  smooth  faced  Goods  — 

D.  B  frock,  Tvith  or  without  bindiu^ $7  50 

Single-breasted  frock  without  bindine 6  75 

Single-breasted  cutaway  without  binding 6  50 

Cheaper  Quality^ 

Double-breasted  frock 7  00 

Single-breasted  frock 6  50 

Single-breasted  cutaway  frock 5  75 
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OVERCOATS. 

Fine  Goods  — 

Double-breasted  surtout $8  50 

Double-breasted  sack  overcoat '  •  •  • 7  50 

Sin^rle-breasted  sack  overcoat 7  25 

Double-breasted  spring  surtout 8  25 

Double-breasted  spring  sack  overcoat 6  75 

Single-breasted  sack  overcoat 6  25 

•Cheaper  Quality  — 

Double-breasted  surtout 8  00 

Double-breasted  sack  overcoat 7  00 

Single-breasted  sack  overcoat 6  50 

Double-breasted  spring  surtout .^ 7  75 

Double-breasted  spring  sack  overcoat .' 6  25 

Single-breasted  spring  sack  overcoat 5  75 

UNDERSACKS. 

Fine  Goods  — 

Double-breasted  sack 6  25 

Single-breasted  sack 5  75 

Oheaper  Quality  — 

Double-breasted  sack 5  75 

Single-breasjed  sack 5  00 

EXTRAS  ON  COATS. 

Try  on  drees,  frock  or  overcoats 1  00 

Try  on  cutaway 75 

Try  on  sack 50 

Fly  behind 25 

Silk  or  velvet  facings  to  the  waist 50 

If  to  the  bottom 75 

Flat  braid 75 

Eklges  bound  with  cloth  or  velvet 1  25 

Edges  piped  with  cloth  or  velvet 1  50 

Cord  edge 50 

Seams  felled  and  stitched 1  00 

Lapped  seams  on  sack  overcoat 75 

Lapped  seams  on  frock  overcoat 1  00 

Lapped  seams  on  business  coats 50 

Interlined  through  body  and  back 2S 

Cuflfs  with  holes 50 

Pockets  over  four,  each 25 

Bound  facings 25 

Notched  facings,  equal  to  bound. ...  25 

Neck  pad 15 

PANTALOONS. 

Doeskin,  cloth  or  beaver 2  00 

All  other  goods 1  76 

EXTRAS  ON  PANTS. 

Broad  falls 50 

Buttons  on  bottoms 15 

Double  straps  on  waistbands 20 

Piping  or  cord  on  seams 50 

-Lap  seams 25 
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VESTS. 

Double-breasted,  with  lapels  of  cloth,  beaver,  tricots,  meltons,  vel- 
vets, Marseilles  or  all  nne  goods 2  25 

Single-breasted,  with  collar  same  goods  as  above 1  75 

Double-breasted  with  lapels,  common  goods 1  75 

Single-breasted  withouc  lapels,  common  goods 1  50 

Four  outside  pockets  allowed  each  extra 16 

Double-breasted  or  single-breasted  without  lapels  less 25 

EXTRAS. 

Trv  on  vests 25 

Fly  in  front 12 

Flat  braid 25 

Flaps,  per  pair 25 

Eylet  holes 15 

EdgcfS  bound  with  cloth  or  velvet 25 

All  extras  not  mentioned  herein  shall  be  paid  by  the  hour  at  80  cents 
per  hour. 
The  employer  shall  give  a  ticket  with  each  job  with  price  and  extras. 
Bushelman's  wages  20  cents  per  hour. 
Extras  on  pants  pockets  over  four,  25  cents. 

We,  the  undersigned,  agree  to  pay  the  above  prices  for  custom  work: 

Carl  Waoner,  Gottschalk  Bros., 

T.  Bbllbrbeck  &,  Son.  H.  Hackeni>ahl  &  Son, 

M.  Bartenpield,  C.  Y.  Eloeti, 

H.  Zowemeyer,  Wm  Lufsky, 

Alois  Voith,  G.  J.  Healy, 

H.  Voelzke  &  Son,  J.  H.  Datzen, 

Anton  Reich,  Ant.  Zimmer, 

A.  Anderson,  R  H.  Borehorst, 

Wm.  Sindorf  &  Co.,  H.  Retzmann, 

M.  Bender,  F.  Hartun 

Frank  Trock,  J.  A.  Jrasg. 

S.  Fried,  Acgvst  U 

Jos.  Bbarman.  a.  Pfeiu 

Aug.  Schveo^l  &  Son,  J.  V.  Schmitt. 

V.  Pietrowski,  Arion  Leondorf, 

Frank  Gutzmer,  W.  Nemeceik, 

a  A.  Winkler,  H.  Lanoe. 

Charles  Rbdline,  A.  Hirtriter, 

Neil  Kenny,  J.  Wild  Bros  , 

Herman  Kloehn,  Morris  Manasse, 

A.  Neumann,  A.  Siefert. 

W.  A-  HOOEN,  J.  G.  Kraus, 

J.  Gastner  &  Son,  Joseph  Meis  &  Son, 

Joseph  Wischnbrski,  L.  Baur, 

Harry  Marks,  Fredrich  Reinstin, 

Isaac  Sandels,  N.  P.  Madsen, 

Philuph  Ott,  H.  Emerich-Silvsrstonb, 

L.  Baum,  Louis  Manasse, 

F.  Loehndorf. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  above  scale  the  firm  of  John  J. 
Reilly  &:  Co.  has  withdrawn,  asserting  that  the  union  is  too 
dictatorial  on  the  subject  of  employing  women. 
19— F,  A.  F. 
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The  trade  in  Milwaukee  is  chiefly  followed  by  Germans, 
furnishing  full-time  employment  about  seven  months  of 
the  year,  at  average  wages  of  from  $15  to  $16  per  week. 
During  the  remaining  five  months  wages  average  from 
$10  to  $12  per  week. 

The  work  is  mostly  done  at  home.  A  member  of  the 
union  who  takes  jobs  and  contracts  is  allowed  to  employ 
one,  and  only  one,  woman.  A  male  apprentice  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  must  join  the  union.  Heavy  penalties  are  attached 
to  violations  of  all  union  laws  and  regulations. 

In  order  to  prevent  outside  tailors  from  coming  to  Mil- 
waukee during  the  strike,  the  initiation  fee  of  the  union 
was  raised  from  twenty-five  cents  to  $25;  so  a  resident  of 
Racine  or  Oshkosh  was  compelled  to  pay  $25  for  the 
privilege  of  working  at  the  tailor's  trade  in  Milwaukee. 

A  member  of  the  union  stated  to  the  Bureau,  that  while 
apparently  union  prices  are  maintained,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
many  workmen,  in  order  to  secure  steady  employment, 
secretly  "cut  under,"  or  pay  "rebates." 

THE  SHOP  TAILORS* 

Immediately  following  the  strike  of  journeymen  custom 
tailors,  a  strike  was  instituted  by  the  shop  tailors,  involving 
almost  2,000  persons. 

Shop  tailors  are  those  who  receive  the  material  already 
cut  and  laid  out,  from  wholesale  clothiers,  or  from  retail 
dealers  in  ready-made  clothing. 

No  less  than  1,500  women  and  girls  find  employment 
at  this  particular  branch,  many  families  running  three  or 
four  sewing  machines.  A  number  of  shops,  equipped  with 
from  twelve  to  twenty  machines,  and  employing  as  many 
girls  and  about  one-fifth  that  number  of  men  for  finishing 
the  work,  also  exist. 

The  trade  had  become  quite  poor  within  the  last  ten  years, 
the  price  paid  for  work  having  been  reduced  during  that 
time,  almost  30  per  cent.  Besides,  a  good  deal  more  work, 
in  the  shape  of  trimming,  pockets,  etc.,  is  now  required  at 
the  reduced  remuneration. 

A  sewing  machine,  now-a-days,  is  considered  quite  a  good 
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investment  for  unfortunate  widows  and  women  thrown 
upon  their  own  resources,  for,  low  as  the  earnings  may  be, 
it  enables  them  to  remain  at  home,  and  earn  even  more  than 
by  other  work. 

As  $3.00  to  $4.00  per  week  with  a  sewing  machine  is  in 
many  cases  considered  a  great  assistance  to  an  unfortunate 
family,  many  suffered  keenly  during  the  protracted  strike. 
After  six  weeks  of  obstinate  resistance  on  both  sides,  work 
was  resumed  on  slightly  improved  terms— a  gain  of  about 
10  per  cent,  in  wages. 

A  feature  of  the  strike  was  that  al  no  time  would  employ- 
ers treat  with  any  committees,  always  offering,  however,  to 
deal  with  their  own  employes. 

The  union  organized  just  previous  to  the  strike  numbered 
about  400  members.  The  women  and  girls  employed 
by  them  also  organized,  about  one-half  forming  a  union, 
and  the  other  half  an  assembly  of  the  Knights  of  Labor. 


THE  CLOTHING  CUTTERS. 

The  cutters  employed  in  the  wholesale  clothing  houses  of 
Milwaukee,  to  the  number  of  about  100,  struck  for  eight  hours 
per  day,  without  reduction  of  pay  on  April  12.  This  action 
precipitated  the  strike  of  shop  tailors,  as  the  latter  are  de- 
pendent on  the  former  for  material.  The  strike  was  lost 
after  three  weeks;  but  Saturday  afternoon  is  now  allowed 
as  a  half-holiday,  without  reduction  of  pay.  No  efforts 
were  made  by  employers  to  fill  the  places  of  the  strikers 
with  men  from  other  cities,  except  by  the  insertion  of 
advertisements  in  the  daily  papers. 


The  journeymen  tailers  of  Eau  Claire  formed  a  union,  at 
the  time  of  the  strike  of  their  Milwaukee  brethren,  and 
were  also  successful  in  gaining  an  advance  of  about  25 
percent,  in  wages.  The  employers  three  months  afterward 
informed  the  Bureau,  that  they  were  obliged  to  accede  to  the 
demand  at  the  time  of  the  strike,  but  that  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  maintain  the  wages  very  long. 
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THE  SHOEMAKERS. 

Quite  an  extensive  strike  of  shoemakers  employed  in  the 
factories  of  Milwaukee  was  inaugurated  on  February  24, 
1886.  This  trade  is  represented  in  Milwaukee  by  eight 
factories,  employing  in  the  aggregate  about  900  men,  boys 
and  girls. 

It  appears  that  the  constant  introduction  of  new  machin- 
ery has  for  a  number  of  years  caused  a  new  diflBculty  to 
arise,  which,  since  trade  organizations  became  so  numerous 
is  easily  discovered  by  the  workingmen  affected — namely, 
the  inequality  of  wages. 

Strikes  on  that  accoimt  are  quite  frequent.  In  this  case  it 
appears  that  at  the  largest  factory  in  the  ciiy,  that  of  Brad- 
ley &  Metcalf ,  the  wages  were  satisfactory  to  the  Shoemak- 
ers' Assembly,  Knights  of  Labor,  to  which  all,  or  nearly  all, 
the  journeymen  belonged,  and  that  there  was  a  wide  range 
of  pay  for  certain  classes  of  work  in  the  other  seven  fac- 
tories. 

The  union,  or  assembly,  therefore,  at  its  meeting  on  Feb- 
ruary 16,  adopted  a  price-list  based  on  the  wages  paid  in  the 
Bradley  &  Metcalf  factory,  and  presented  it  to  the  other 
factories. 

The  firms  affected  were  Beals,  Torrey  &  Co.,  Atkins,  Og- 
den  &  Co.,  F.  Mayer  Boot  and  Shoe  Co.,  F.  T.  Neubert  &  Co., 
The  Page  Shoe  Co.,  and  Amazeen  &  Healy.  The  firm  of  O. 
D.  Bjorkquist  &  Son  was  exempt  from  the  demands  of  the 
scale,  because  no  machine  work  is  done  in  their  factory. 

The  manufacturers  all  refusing  to  sign  the  scale  as  sub- 
mitted, about  400  employes  quietly  left  their  work  at  noon 
on  the  24th  of  February. 

The  strike  throughout  was  conducted  very  quietly,  but 
with  determination,  all  matters  being  left  in  the  hands  of 
an  executive  committee  of  the  assembly. 

The  advance  demanded  did  not  exceed  8  or  10  per  cent., 
which  the  employers  did  not  much  object  to;  but  they  in- 
sisted that  the  scale  should  be  submitted  to  Bradley  & 
Metcalf  as  well,  claiming  that  to  exclude  these  was  an  un- 
fair discrimination. 
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The  executive  committee  insisted  that  it  was  the  scale  in 
force  in  Bradley  &  Metcalf 's,  to  remain  good  until  January 
1^  1887^  and  that  the  same  conditions  should  extend  to  all. 

After  many  conferences  and  a  good  deal  of  wrangling, 
manufacturers  one  by  one  gave  in,  and  signed  the  scale 
exactly  as  submitted  by  the  employes,  until  on  March  10, 
just  two  weeks  after  the  "  walk-out "  all  manufacturers  had 
signed.  This  bill  of  prices  is  to  remain  in  force  until  Janu- 
ary 1, 1887.  If  any  alteration  is  demanded  on  either  side, 
notice  must  be  given  on  December  15,  1886. 

SHOE  LASTING. 

Kid-  Per  Pair. 

Women*8  plain  toe  button  and  polish 06i 

Women's  ties,  low  button  and  slippers 05^ 

Misses'  plain  toe 05^ 

Misses'  ties,  low  button  and  slippers 05 

Child's  and  infajits' 041 

Ooat-- 

Women's  plain,  toe  button  and  polish 05^ 

Women's  ties,  low  button  and  slippers 04i 

Misses' plain  toe 04i 

Misses'  ties,  low  button  and  slippers 04 

Child's  and  infants 04 

Cfrain  — 

Women's  plain  toe,  button  and  polish 04^ 

Women's  ties,  low  buttons  and  slippers. 04 

Misses'  plain  toe 04 

Misses'  ties,  low  button  and  slippers 04 

Child's  and  infants' 08i 

Men's  Boys*  and  Youths'  — 

Men's  Calf 08 

Men's  calf  low  shoes 08 

Men's  grain  and  splits 07 

Men's  grain  and  splits,  low  shoes 06 

Men's  grain  slippers 04 

Boys' calf 07 

Boys'  grain 06 

Youths' calf 05 

Youths'  grain 04i 

Extras  — 

Sto<'kings  or  laying  soL  s 01 

Box  toes 01 

Sole  leather  or  rawhide  tips 01 

Soft  box  and  other  tips OOi 

All  samples  and  single  pairs OS 

BOOT  LASTINQ  AND  PEOaiNG. 

Per  Dozen.  Lasting.  Pegging. 

Men's  river  boots $1  40  $115 

Men's  river  shoes 1  25  1  15 

Men's  best  C4  If  boots ^    110  75 

Men's  R  calf  boots 100  65 

Men's  veal  calf  boots 90  60 

Men's  split-back  calf  boots 90  65 
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Per  Dozen,  LastiDg 

Men's  veal  kip  boots 

Men's  French  kip  boots 95  60 

Men's  miner's  boots 2  25 

Men's  stoga  boots 85  65 

Men's  stoga  split  boots 85  60 

Men's  fine  split  boots 90  60 

Men's  firmer's  grain  boots 85  60 

Men's  Eareka  grain  boots 85  60 

Men's  Eureka  tap  sole  boots 100    *  85 

Men's  plow  boots  and  shoes 75  50 

Men's  drover's  boots 85  60 

Men's  drover's  boots,  tap  sole 100  85 

Men's  riding  boo:s 1  00  75 

Boys' boots 75  50 

Men's  kip  shoes,  Balmorals 8()  60 

Men's  grain,  Balmorals,  cap  toe 96  ... 

Men'scalf  Oxfords 85  60 

Men's  grain  Oxfords 75  50 

Women's  pegged  Bats,  and  Balmorals 66  50 

Misses'  pegged  Bats,  and  Balmorals 60  45 

MACHINB  WORK. 

Sewing  on  McKay  Machine —  Per  Doz. 

Men's  shoes 12 

Women's,  Misses',  Children's  and  Infants' 10 

Standard  Screw  — 

Men's 16 

Women's,  Misses',  Boys'  and  Youtfas' 12 

Children's  and  Infants' 10 

Leveling  — 

Machine  sewed,  men's 12 

Machine  sewed,  by  hand 24 

Machine  sewed,  women's,  misses',  children's  and  infants' , . . .  10 

Standard  screw,  men's 10 

Standard  screw,  women's,  misses',  children's  and  infants' 08 

Edge  Trimming  and  Edge  Setting  — 

Men's  welt  all  round 86 

Men's  fair  stitch 80 

Men's  calf  shoes 24 

Men's  common  and  boys' 18 

Youths'   15 

Women's  kid  and  goat 18 

Misses'  kid  and  goat 15 

Children's  kid,  goat  and  grain  and  missed'  grain 12 

Women's  ^rain 15 

All  slippers 12 

Heeling  on  Woodlaw  Machine  — 

Price  same  as  edge  trimming,  excepting  fair  stitch  work 24 

On  National  Heeler  — 

Men's 18 

All  others 12 

Heel  Trimming  and  Heel  Burnishing  vnth  Scouring — 

Men's  welt,  all  round 80 

Men's  fair  stitch  and  calf  shoes 24 

Men's  common  and  boys'  shoes 18 

Youth's  15 

Women's  kid  and  goat 18 

Misses'  kid  and  goat 16 

Children's  kid,  goat  and  grain  and  misses*  grain 12 

Women's  grain 15 

All  slippers 12 
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Extras  — 

Dri^Dg  brass  nails  in  top  lift 08 

Slugging  heels 06 

Nailing  heel  seats,  standard  screw,  men's 06 

Nailing  heel  seats,  standard  screw  —  all  others 04 

Nailing  heel,  seats  by  hand 06 

Tacking  on  rans 06 

All  single  pairs  and  samples.  men*s 01 

All  single  pairs  and  samples  —  all  others 00^ 

This  list  does  not  apply  to  men  now  employed  by  the  week. 

Under  this  scale,  which  applies  to  piece-work  only,  the 
men  were  enabled  to  earn  from  $15  to  $18  per  week  on  an 
average,  after  deducting  the  wages  of  a  boy  employed  as 
helper,  who  earns  from  $3.50  to  $5  per  week. 

Shoemakers,  however,  are  subject  to  what  they  call  dull 
and  busy  seasons.  The  latter,  it  is  said,  lasts  about  four 
months  in  each  year,  while  in  the  month  of  January,  or 
from  December  15  to  January  15,  factories  generally  shut 
down.  During  the  dull  season  the  operator  may  not  be  able 
to  earn  over  $10  a  week,  although  he  puts  in  all  his  time, 
keeping  in  readiness  for  work  as  it  may  come  in. 

A  good  deal  of  female  labor  is  employed  in  shoe  factories^ 
at  sewing,  buttoning,  etc.,  at  wages  varying  from  $3.50  to 
$5.50  per  week. 

Officers  of  the  Bureau  visiting  one  of  the  factories  employ- 
ing over  one  hundred  girls,  noted  that  a  number  of  them 
were  singing,  showing  that  the  work  is  not  unpleasant  nor 
the  conditions  surrounding  them  imacceptable. 


On  July  21, 1886,  a  controversy  sprung  up  between  the 
Knights  of  Labor  and  the  firm  of  Atkins,  Ogden  &  Co., 
the  former  claiming  that  a  certain  provision  of  the  basis  of 
settlement  of  the  March  strike  had  been  violated.  Seventy 
employes  were  called  out,  and  remained  out  for  a  week, 
when  the  trouble  was  amicably  settled. 

It  appears  that  one  of  the  firm's  men  doing  a  certain  class 
of  work  under  contract  and  hiring  his  own  help,  being  in 
need  of  another  hand,  went  into  a  neighboring  factory  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  and  middle  of  the  week  to  hire  the  needed 
workman.    To  this  method  Atkins,  Ogden  &  Co.  objected. 
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and  demanded  that  the  new  man  should  give  his  former 
employer  reasonable  notice  before  going  to  work  in  their 
factory. 


About  the  middle  of  September,  1885,  forty  sewing  girls  in 
Bradley  &  Metcalf  's  factory  struck  against  the  forewoman. 
The  superintendent  stated  to  the  Bureau  that  the  cause  of 
the  diflBculty  was  a  matter  of  jealousy  on  the  part  of  a  few 
girls  who  managed  to  arouse  the  jealousy  of  the  others. 
The  matter  was  treated  lightly,  the  girls  apparently  being 
anxious  for  a  few  holidays  and  an  excursion  on  Lake  Mich- 
igan. After  three  or  four  days  all  returned  to  work  on  the 
old  conditions  but  two,  who  were  debarred  because  of  their 
predeliction  to  stir  up  trouble. 


At  Fond  du  Lac  —  About  twenty  lasters  employed  at  the 
Stickney  shoe  factory,  Fond  du  Lac,  struck  on  Feb.  11,  1886> 
owing  to  a  disagreement  with  one  of  the  foremen.  The 
diflBculty  was  overcome  in  two  or  three  days.  The  firm  in 
replying  to  the  inquiry  for  particulars,  by  the  Bureau,  said  : 
"It  was  a  very  light  attack  of  the  prevailing  epidemic." 

At  Neenah  —  A  very  unimportant  strike  occurred  at  the 
factory  of  the  Neenah  Boot  and  Shoe  Factory  on  Aug.  15, 1885. 
In  answer  to  inquiries  for  particulars  the  firm  replied:  "Our 
so-called  strike  did  not  amount  to  anything,  except  to  incon- 
venience us  for  three  or  four  days.  They  are  all  at  work 
again." 

THE  COOPERS. 

About  February  15,  1886,  a  strike  occurred  at  the  large 
cooper  shop  of  Joseph  Fixter,  Milwaukee,  involving  about 
eighty  men.  The  strike  was  caused  by  a  proposed  reduction 
of  five  cents  per  barrel,  equivalent  to  15  per  cent  in  wages. 

The  men  not  only  refused  to  accept  the  reduction,  but 
demanded  that  Knights  of  Labor  only,  be  employed.  After 
three  weeks  the  men  gained  their  points. 

Coopering,  of  late  years,  has  become  much  demoralized. 
It  is  said  that  brewers,  at  one  time  compelled  many  of  their 
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coopers  to  start  beer  saloons,  wherever  they  thought  the 
cooper's  homestead  offered  a  favorable  stand. 

This,  of  course,  compelled  many  of  these  quasi  saloon- 
keepers to  9tart  small  cooper  shops  in  connection  with  their 
saloons,  and  it  is  of  these  one-man  shops  that  regular 
journeymen  mostly  complain,  because  the  proprietors  of 
them  care  for  no  hours.  They  may  be  f oimd  working  early 
in  the  morning,  late  at  night,  Sunday  mornings  and  at  almost 
any  time.  This,  especially  is  what  breaks  wages  down.  But 
as  the  trade  does  not  furnish  work  the  year  around,  it  is 
only  natural  that  individuals  should  try  to  get  as  big  a 
share  of  it  as  possible. 

The  trade  was  subsequently  considerably  affected  by  the 
eight-hour  movement,  and  its  thorough  organization 
resulted  in  a  decided  increase  of  wages. 

Philip  Goerres,  a  manufacturing  cooper,  514  Fifteenth  St., 
Milwaukee,  in  answer  to  inquiries,  furnished  the  following 
information  to  the  Bureau: 

I  have  brought  my  time  book  along,  that  you  may  judge  for  yourself 
that  an  average  journeyman,  on  making  full  time,  is  able  to  make  at  least 
$12.50  per  week.  The  work  is  all  done  by  the  piece.  All  employers 
throughout  the  city  are  now  paying  45  cents  for  a  one-eighth  barrel,  60 
cents  for  a  quarter  barrel,  and  eighty  cents  for  a  half  barrel  This  is  five 
cents  per  piece  more  than  was  paid  previous  to  Kay  1, 1886. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  men;  some  will  earn  as  much  as  $18  per 
week,  while  others  can  not  earn  over  $12  on  exactly  the  same  class  of 
work. 

You  notice  the  great  difference  in  the  earnings  of  these  fifteen  men?  It 
is  owing  to  "blue  Monday."  In  this  the  journeyman  coopers  are  a  good 
deal  like  many  cigarmaker%  although  it  is  not  so  bad  as  it  used  to  be. 

Look  here,  the  same  man  that  made  $18  last  week,  only  made  $7.50  the 
present  week  —  not  because  there  was  no  work,  but  simply  because  he  did 
not  feel  like  working  until  Thursday. 

Before  the  strike  of  last  May  the  men  were  absolute  owners  of  all  waste 
material,  which  to  each  man  is  worth  from  $25  to  $30  per  year. 

Since  the  strike,  new  shop  rules  have  been  established,  and  employers 
now  own  the  waste.  It  is,  however,  never  refused  to  the  men  whenever 
they  ask  for  it;  whereas,  formerly,  employers  had  to  ask  the  men  for  waste 
shavings,  etc.  This  waste  saves  quite  an  item  of  expense  for  fuel,  espe- 
cially during  the  summer  month& 

All  of  this  relates  to  tight-barrel  coopering.    Flour  barrels 
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have  in  a  great  measure  been  replaced  by  sacks^  forcing 
many  men  to  seek  other  employment. 

At  Menasha, —  In  1-885,  a  strike  involving  something  of 
principle  as  well  as  wages,  occurred  amongst  the  coopers  of 
Menasha.  These  men  went  out  on  a  strike  in  the  winter 
of  1884-5,  almost  immediately  after  organizing  an  assembly 
of  Knights  of  Labor,  demanding  a  reduction  in  the  number 
of  apprentices,  weekly  instead  of  monthly  payments,  and 
the  nullification  of  an  existing  contract,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  copy: 

Menasha,  Wis.,  188. . 

This  agreement,  between  Chas.  R.  Smtth  and  th^  undersigned,  an  em- 
ploye, witneeseth: 

That  said  Chaa  R.  Smith  will  give  two  weeks'  notice  of  any  intended 
reduction  in  wages . 

That  each  of  said  employes  agrees  to  give  said  Charles  R.  Smith  two 
weeks'  notice  of  his  intention  to  leave  his  employ,  or  of  any  demand  for 
increase  of  wages;  and  further  agrees  that  he  will  not  engage  in  any 
strike  for  any  advance  in  wages,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  while  in  said 
Smith's  employ. 

To  secure  the  performance  of  above  agreement,  each  of  said  employes, 
by  his  signature  annexed,  authorizes  said  Smith  to  retain  $30  from  his 
wages. 

The  said  money,  in  case  of  violation  of  above  agreement  on  the  part  of 
said  signer,  to  become  the  property  of  and  be  retained  by  said  Charles  R. 
Smith  as  a  fine  or  a  penalty,  by  agreement  to  aid  in  enforcing  regulations. 

As  may  be  seen,  this  contract  was  signed  by  employes 
only;  and  while  they  were  compelled  to  deposit  $20  each  of 
their  earnings  as  security,  the  employer  deposited  nothing  — 
furnished  no  security  to  them. 

In  an  address  to  the  public,  the  coopers  said: 

We  strike  because,  last  winter  when  we  were  pushed  to  the  waU  for 
bread  and  butter,  which  are  the  absolute  necessities  of  life,  we  were 
obliged  to  obtain  work,  and  therefore  we  were  compelled,  before  obtaining 
employment  from  the  Wooden  Ware  Company,  to  sign  the  foUowing  con- 
tract.   [Given  abo^e.] 

The  men  furnish  their  own  capital  from  four  to  five  weeks,  in  the  shape 
of  wages  owing  to  them,  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  themselves  and  their 
families,  having  to  get  credit  at  the  stores,  by  which  they  have  to  pay 
from  10  to  20  per  cent  more  for  their  goods  than  where  they  pay  cash.  It 
is  not  more  than  right  that  we  should  receive  our  payment  weekly,  and 
derive  the  benefit  of  our  hard-earned  money. 
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We,  as  citizens,  think  it  verj  unjust  to  put  on  a  special  police  force,  as 
we  have  offered  no  violence  to  any  one,  nor  issued  imy  threats  or  intimi- 
dation against  any  person  or  property,  and  as  we  have  been  peaceable,  and 
iotend  to  be  peaceable  citizens,  and  merit  the  respect  of  one  and  alL 

All  we  ask  from  the  company  is  to  stop  the  excessive  apprentice  system, 
and  to  pay  wages  weekly,  and  to  abolish  the  contract  system,  and  to  pay 
over  to  us  money  held  back,  belonging  to  the  coopers,  most  of  the  time 
from  four  to  five  thousand  dollars,  and  at  no  time  less  than  $1,500,  to  our 
great  disadvantage. 

The  Coopers'  Union  invoked  the  power  of  this  Bureau  to 
aid  them  in  collecting  the  penalty-money  held  back  under 
the  terms  of  the  above  contract^  but  no  action  was  neces- 
sary, as  Mr.  Smith  abolished  the  hated  contracts,  paid  the 
men  up  in  full,  and  granted  weekly  payment  of  wages. 
Since  then  everything  has  been  running  smoothly  between 
Mr.  Smith  and  his  men,  some  of  whom  write  that  they  now 
have  little  to  complain  of. 

Mr.  Smith  furnishes  the  subjoined  account  of  the  matter: 

As  to  the  cauf  e  of  the  strike,  I  could  learn  from  the  men  themselves  that 
there  was  no  real  grievance  whatever,  but  they  were  led  to  strike  by  a  few 
hot-headed  leaders,  who  thought  it  an  excellent  time  to  show  their  author- 
ity and  dictate  terms. 

This  assertion  I  am  warranted  in  making,  as  at  least  three-fourths  of 
the  men  themselves  acknowledged  they  did  not  know  at  the  time  of  going 
out  what  they  were  striking  for,  but  were  simply  compelled  to  stop  work 
by  a  few  leaders. 

The  first  thing  asked  by  the  men,  represented  by  a  committee,  was  that 
a  few  apprentices,  all  of  whom  had  been  taken  by  men  voluntarily,  be 
discharged.  This  I  refused  to  do,  as  in  no  case  had  any  man  been  asked 
to  take  an  apprentice  against  his  wish,  and  all  of  them  at  the  time  had 
been  asked  to  learn  the  trade  and  taken  in  by  the  men  themselves;  this 
request  was  not  granted,  as  the  injustice  of  the  demand  was  apparent,  as 
a  few  of  the  men  had  been  working  three  or  four  weeks,  learning  the  trade, 
and  of  course  making  nothing  themselves  (as  is  the  custom  with  appren- 
tices for  the  first  few  weeks),  but  were  nearly  ready  to  begin  work  on  their 
own  account,  and  make  wages  for  themselves. 

Next,  the  men  asked  to  be  paid  once  a  week  instead  cf  once  a  month, 
aod  that  an  agreement  that  a  few  of  them  had  been  asked  to  sign  [given 
at)ove]  be  annulled. 

This  agreement  had  never  been  enforced  up  to  the  time  of  the  strike, 
and  none  of  the  men  employed  of  late,  that  is,  prior  to  the  strike,  had  been 
asked  to  sign  it;  and  at  the  time  of  the  strike  not  more  than  one- third  of 
the  men  employed  had  signed  the  contract 
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No  suite  were  begun,  and  such  beinic  the  case,  and  thinking  that  all 
should  certainly  be  treated  alike^  I  destroyed  all  the  contracte  then  ii> 
force. 

In  regard  to  weekly  payment,  I  assured  the  men  that  I  could  not  be 
forced  to  pay  them  once  a  week,  and  further,  gave  as  my  reasons,  that 
men  employed  around  here  were  accustomed  to  be  paid  monthly  instead  of 
weekly. 

After  remaining  idle  about  three  weeks,  a  committee  of  the  men  called 
upon  me  nnd  signified  their  willingness  to  begin  work,  providing  all,  in- 
cluding those  that  had  been  foremost  in  the  strike,  be  re-employed.  To 
this  I  agreed,  excepting  one  who  was  not  only  the  leader  in  the  disturb- 
ance, but  who  at  different  times  had  been  detected  in  acto  of  dishonesty. 

A  committee  called  again  and  said  they  were  not  willing  to  goto  work 
unless  all,  including  the  obnoxious  one,  was  re-employed .  This  I  em- 
phatically told  them  I  would  not  do,  and,  after  waiting  a  day  or  twa 
longer,  the  men  concluded  to  go  to  work  without  caking  back  the  man 
referred  to,  and  did  sa 

I  might  add  here  that  although  the  men  went  back  to  work  expecting 
and  thinking  they  would  only  be  paid  monthly,  after  they  had  been  at 
work  a  few  weeks  I  concluded  to  pay  them  weekly,  wishing  to  show  them 
that  I  could  not  be  forced  into  matters  of  such  a  kind,  that  a  good  many 
employers  felt  kindly  towards  their  employes  and  could  be  asked  to  make 
a  change  of  this  kind  for  the  benefit  of  their  men,  but  could  not  be  forced 
into  it.    Since  then  I  have  paid  them  weekly. 

KNITTERS,  LA  CROSSE. 

A  reduction  of  two  cents  per  dozen  led  to  a  strike  in  the 
La  Crosse  Elnitting  Works,  on  March  29,  1886.  The  firm 
employes  fifty-four  females  and  six  males,  and  claimed  that 
they  were  paying  two  to  three  cents  more  per  dozen  than 
their  competitors,  and  were  forced  to  make  the  reduction. 

The  strike  lasted  just  one  week,  when  a  compromise  was 
made«  the  hands  accepting  a  reduction  of  one  cent  per 
dozen. 

THE  LABORERS. 

Strikes  of  common  laborers  have  been  less  numerous  than 
among  other  classes,  although  unskilled  labor  is  compelled 
to  live  upon  pretty  small  wages. 

At  Eau  Claire  —In  the  spring  of  1885,  a  labor  association 
was  formed  at  Eau  Claire  comprising  mostly  men  seeking 
employment  on  public  improvements.  The  members  of  the 
organization  were  pledged  to  work  for  no  less  than  $1.50 
per  day  instead  of  $1.25. 
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The  Pittsburgh  Water  and  Gas  Construction  Company, 
then  operating  at  Eau  Claire,  refused  to  accede  to  the  de- 
mand, notwithstanding  public  sympathy  was  with  the  labor- 
ers. This  led  to  more  or  less  difficulty  during  the  entire 
summer,  and  at  one  time  threatened  to  result  in  a  repetition 
of  the  riotous  proceedings  of  1881. 

But  the  fact  that  Eau  Claire  is  always  overrun  with  un- 
skilled laborers,  was  at  last  recognized >  and  the  men  sullenly 
submitted  to  the  force  of  circumstances. 

This  surplus  of  laborers  became  so  prominent  that  the 
common  council,  in  the  month  of  June,  held  a  special  meet- 
ing to  consider  a  petition  presented  by  200  unemployed 
laborers,  to  advance  funds  for  their  transportation  to  the 
Canadian  Pacific. 

The  laborers  declare  that  this  unfortunate  state  of  affairs 
is  owing  to  deceptive  advertising  of  certain  contractors  in 
order  to  keep  wag^s  down. 

At  Menomonie  —  On  September  24,  1885,  about  seventy- 
five  shovelers  employed  on  the  water- works  at  Menomonie 
struck  for  an  advance  of  twenty  cents  per  day.  They  were 
receiving  $1.30.  The  contractors  refused  to  accede  to  the 
demands,  and  the  laborers  claim  that  they  were  literally  in- 
timidated into  submission  by  the  appointment  of  several 
special  police  by  the  city  marshal. 

At  Neenah  —  The  laborers  at  work  erecting  the  new  paper- 
mill  for  the  Kimberly-Clark  Co.,  at  Neenah,  struck  for  higher 
wages  on  September  30.  1885,  demanding  $1.50  instead  of 
$1.25.    Demand  was  refused. 

At  Victory  —  About  thirty  miles  south  of  La  Crosse,  on 
the  line  of  the  Burlington  &  Northern  railroad,  a  small  but 
riotous  strike  was  occasioned  by  a  dispute  about  pay  be- 
tween a  few  laborers  and  an  engineer.  The  men  were  soon 
joined  by  others,  and  succeeded  by  driving  other  men  from 
their  work.  When  the  party  had  increased  to  about  sixty 
they  began  unhitching  teams  and  frightening  horses  so  as  to 
cause  them  to  run  away.  An  overseer  was  assaulted,  and  a 
horse  so  injured  that  it  had  to  be  killed.  This  led  to  the 
arrest  of  eight  of  the  strikers,  which  ended  the  strike. 
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At  Milwaukee — The  laborers  employed  at  the  Wisconsin 
Malleable  Iron  Works,  Milwaukee,  struck  on  March  1, 1886, 
for  an  increase  of  25  per  cent,  in  wages.  They  were 
receiving  $1  per  day  throughout  the  winter.  After  two 
hours  of  parleying  the  advance  was  granted. 

At  Duplainville  —  About  fifty  tracklayers  employed  on 
the  new  Wisconsin  Central  railway  at  Duplainville,  near 
Waukesha,  struck  on  Jan.  3,  1886,  against  a  reduction  of 
wages.  No  offers  of  settlement  were  made.  The  men  left 
for  home  and  their  places  were  filled  by  new  men  within 
two  days. 

It  is  a  matter  of  wonder  that  no  more  fatal  disturbances 
occur  among  railroad  laborers,  as  complaints  frequently 
reach  the  Bureau  that  the  questions  of  nationality  lead  to 
many  unpleasant  features.  Especially  is  this  the  case 
where  Irish  are  in  the  majority,  and  Germans  or  Polanders 
in  the  minority,  and  vice-versa,  A  sort  of  race  jealousy 
seems  to  exist,  and  a  system  of  petty  harrassing  carried  on 
by  throwing  small  stones  or  lumps  of  earth,  spoiling  lunches 
or  overturning  coffee-pails,  etc.,  often  result  in  general 
melees,  or  a  leaving  of  the  work  on  the  part  of  the  men  in 
the  minority. 

But  we  may  look  for  an  improvement  in  these  affairs,  and 
by  methods  better  than  police  protection.  The  fraternity 
established  by  ihe  Knights  of  Labor  is  penetrating  even 
this  class  of  workmen,  and  a  member  of  the  order  fears  no 
violence  of  the  kind  described. 

RACINE  STRIKES. 

A  period  of  depression  in  business  befell  Racine  in  1883, 
from  which  it  has  been  rather  slow  in  recovering.  Wages 
at  various  times  were  cut  down  until  they  reached  a  point 
at  which  working  men  had  a  sharp  struggle  to  live.  This 
depression  was  felt  the  more  seriously  because  Racine,  with 
only  2!(S,000  inhabitants,  maintains  nearly  one  hundred 
manufacturing  establishments.  That  those  of  her  people 
dependent  upon  their  dafly  labor,  who,  in  prosperous  times 
succeeded  in  acquiring  homesteads^  but  in  many  cases  in- 
cumbered, are  in  diflScult  circumstances  when  overtaken 
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by  seasons  of  depression,  is  but  natural.  That  at  the  first 
dawn  of  returning  business  prosperity  movements  should 
be  made  with  a  view  of  regaining  former  wages  is  no  less 
natural. 

It  is  therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  more  or  less 
labor  troubles  should  arise  under  such  isolated  conditions. 

Complaints  of  loss  of  time  were  very  numerous  among 
the  workingmen,  more  so  than  of  low  wages.  They  seemed 
to  realize  the  diflBculties  of  the  employers,  as,  well  as  their 
own  condition. 

When  a  demand  for  an  increase  of  wages  was  made  in 
Joseph  Miller  &  Co.'s  shoe  factory,  the  works  were  closed. 
Mr.  Miller  said  he  would  have  no  trouble,  but  went  to  Mil- 
waukee and  consulted  the  executive  committee  of  Shoe- 
makers' Assembly.  Next  day  the  committee  went  to  Racine 
and  settled  the  matter  at  once,  Mr.  Miller  agreeing  to  pay 
the  Milwaukee  scale  of  wages. 

Other  gains  were  made  by  demands  for  a  restoration  of 
wages  at  the  J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Works,  the 
Wagon  and  Carriage  factory,  and  the  Mitchell- Lewis  Wagon 
Manufactory.  ^ 

At  Aschuler  Bros.'  overall  lactory  the  introduction  of 
steam  power  and  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent,  upon  piece- 
work rates  caused  a  strike  of  the  women  employes.  After 
the  fact  was  demonstrated  that  the  introduction  of  steam 
power  increased  production  so  much  that  the  former  ag- 
gregate wages  would  not  be  reduced,  the  girls  returned  to 
work. 


About  fifteen  moulders,  headed  by  the  foreman,  struck  at 
the  works  of  the  Hurlbut  Manufacturing  Company,  on 
October,  12, 1885.  The  direct  cause  of  the  strike  was  a  pro- 
posed reduction  of  working  time  from  ten  to  nine  hours  per 
day,  with  corresponding  reduction  of  wages. 

The  men,  taking  into  consideration  that  machinery 
moulders  in  Milwaukee,  only  twenty-five  miles  distant, 
were  receiving  at  least  35  per  cent,  more  wages,  re- 
fused the  proposition.  They  insisted  that  no  reduction  of 
wages  should  be  made.    The  company  then  oflfered  to  keep 
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on  working  full  time  at  the  same  wages.  The  men  had 
been  receiving  $2  per  day,  and,  thinking  this  an  appro- 
priate time,  demanded  an  increase  to  $2.25.  The  company 
thereupon  discharged  the  men  and  tried  to  engage  a  new 
force  from  Milwaukee.  In  this  they  were  unsuccessful, 
owing  to  the  strength  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Iron  Moulders 
in  the  latter  city. 

A  few  days  after  the  strike,  representatives  of  the  Bureau 
found  the  f oijndry  in  working  order  with  the  old  force,  with 
the  exception  of  the  foreman,  who  had  been  discharged  for 
his  participation  in  the  strike,  the  firm  holding  that  the  re- 
lations between  employers  and  foreman  are  of  a  confiden- 
tial nature,  and  that  '^  no  man  can  serve  two  masters."  The 
strike  was  compromised  on  a  basis  of  a  full-time  day  at  the 
old  wages. 

The  Racine  Hardware  Manufacturing  Company,  manu- 
facturers of  church,  school  and  hall  furniture,  at  Racine 
Junction,  came  very  near  precipitating  a  strike  of  its  250 
employes  in  the  fall  of  1885. 

The  State  Factory  inspector,  at  the  time  of  his  visit, 
posted  the  factory  laws  throughout  the  building.  Some  of 
these  laws  appeared  to  be  quite  new  to  a  majority  of  the 
employes,  especially  Section  1729,  Revised  Statutes*  relating 
to  hours  of  labor  for  mechanics  and  factory  men,  which 
says: 

In  all  eDgagements  to  labor  in  any  manufacturing  or  mechanical  busi- 
ness, where  there  is  no  express  contract  to  the  contrary,  a  day's  work  shaU 
consist  of  eight  hours,  and  all  engagements  for  contracts  for  labor  in  such 
cases  shall  be  so  construed.  But  this  shall  not  apply  to  any  contract  for 
labor  by  the  week,  month  or  year. 

The  general  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  this  law  among 
the  employes,  which  followed  the  posting  of  these  placards, 
led  the  firm  to  prepare  a  paper  waiving  all  claims  under 
said  law,  and  required  every  eniploye  to  sign  the  same.  The 
first  few  to  whom  the  paper  was  presented  for  signature 
readily  complied,  but  suddenly  the  employes  became 
alarmed,  and  the  majority  not  only  refused  to  sign,  but 
those  that  had  already  signed  withdrew  their  names.  The 
firm  insisted  and  closed  their  works  for  one  or  two  days. 
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The  employes  held  a  general  meeting  and  decided  under  no 
circumstances  whatever  to  sign  the  document. 

The  firm  soon  receded,  and  the  employes  returned  to  work 
under  the  old  conditions. 


The  trunk  manufactory  of  M.  M.  Secor,  employing  about 
S5  men  and  40  boys,  did  not  escape  the  general  disturbances 
ihe  trade  experienced  throughout  the  state,  for  a  strike  last- 
ing over  three  weeks  was  inaugurated  on  Feb.  11, 1886.  The 
same  remark  as  to  the  conditions  of  the  trade  in  Milwaukee 
applies  to  Racine,  as  is  shown  in  the  proportion  of  boys  to 
journeymen.  Mr.  Secor,  in  regard  to  the  strike,  reports  to 
the  Bureau,  as  follows: 

It  was  all  owing  to  the  discharge  of  a  man  from  my  office  who  was  a 
Knight  of  Labor,  and  who  had  called  me  a  liar  and  a  scoundrel  to  my  face. 
It  was  not  so  much  a  question  of  an  advance  in  wages;  my  men  knew  that 
as  early  as  December,  1885,  I  had  promised  that  on  February  1  I  would 
advance  wages  15  per  cent.  I  had  had  no  trouble  with  my  men  for  over 
four  years;  would  not  now,  but  for  the  man  I  just  mentioned.  Just  to  in- 
sult me  he  got  all  my  men  down  on  me,  and  I  was  threatened  with  a  boy- 
cott in  case  I  did  not  accede  to  the  demands  of  the  K  of  L.,  which  was  an 
advance  of  25  per  cent  in  wages,  and  the  reinstatement  of  the 
offender.  No  arbitration  was  offered  to  me.  I  offered  to  arbitrate,  but  it 
was  refused.  After  the  boycott  was  ordered  they  accepted  20  per  cent 
advance.  I  understand  that  the  boycott  was  not  sent  out  of  Racine  by  the 
K.  of  L.,  except  by  one  individual  member.  The  strike  lasted  over  three 
weeks,  and  all  that  the  men  gained  by  it  was  an  increase  of  6  per  cent, 
more  than  I  had  originally  offered;  but  they  will  not  be  able  to  make  up 
during  the  year  the  wages  lost  by  idleness. 

turners'  helpers. 

A  proposed  reduction  of  5  per  cent  in  the  waives  of  turn- 
ers employed  at  the  BoUes  Wooden  Ware  Co.,  Nicollet,  caused 
a  strike  of  about  fifty  boys  employed  as  helpers  on  the 
lathes.  The  men  had  accepted  the  reduction,  but  the  boys 
refused  to  bear  any  share  of  the  reduction,  and  quit  work 
on  January  12, 1886.  This  action  forced  the  men  also  out  of 
employment,  and  the  factory  lay  idle  for  about  five  days, 
when  an  amicable  adjustment  was  arrived  at. 

20— F.A.F. 
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OTHER  STRIKES. 

Various  other  small  strikes  have  occurred  within  the 
«tate  during  the  time  covered  by  this  report;  but  they 
proved  to  be  so  trifling  in  the  number  of  persons  involved, 
extent,  duration,  etc.,  that  it  is  not  deemed  worth  while  to 
make  special  mention  of  them.  Among  them  were  strikes 
of  boys  in  the  National  Knitting  Works  at  Milwaukee;  boys 
;at  Wisconsin  Glass  Works,  Bay  View;  some  grain  trimmers 
at  Milwaukee;  log-drivers  at  Eagle  River;  twelve  hod-car- 
riers at  Madison;  same  railroad  laborers  on  Chicago  & 
North-Western  railway  alt  Bay  View,  and  the'  bus  drivers  at 
Madison. 

The  important  strikes  of  May  1, 1886,  are  mentioned  only 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Eight-Hour  Movement." 

VIEWS  OF  WORKINGMEN  ON  STRIKES. 

Nailer,  Bay  View, —  To  strike  is  the  laboring  man's  only  power. 

Printer,  Milvoaukee, —  I  have  no  faith  in  strikes,  except  in  particular 
well-defined  cases,  such  as  non-payment  of  wages,  for  instance. 

Machinist,  Florence. —  I  am  in  favor  of  workingmen*s  unions,  but  con- 
sider strikes  generally  as  intrusive  and  hurtful  to  personal  liberty. 

Marine  engineer,  Superior, —  We  have  no  trade  unions  h?re;  but  from 
what  I  can  learn  from  the  papers,  I  should  think  that  strikes  are  generally 
started  and  kept  up  by  a  class  of  inferior  workmen  and  loafers  that  get 
into  the  unions  for  that  purpose.  I  think  it  is  not  right  that  a  poor  work- 
man should  compel  a  good  one  to  go  out  on  a  strike  to  compel  an  advance 
of  wages  to  the  inferior  workman.  I  think  the  better  class  of  workmen 
shouli  try  arbitration  before  going  on  a  strike. 

Elevator  man,  Racine,  —  I  do  not  believe  in  strikes  except  in  extreme 
case& 

Laborer,  Peshtigo,—  I  consider  strikes  of  no  benefit  to  workiogmen. 

Printer,  Bay  View.  —  Strikes  are  the  only  means  of  enforcing  the  work- 
ing^an's  rights,  and  arbitration  is  a  farce,  and  when  men  strike  they 
should  stand  firm  for  their  points;  but  they  should  not  strike  unless  they 
are  capable  of  carrying  their  points. 

Currier,  Milwaukee.—  I  do  not  believe  in  strikes.  They  involve  a  loss  to 
both  employe  and  employer.  Whoaver  wins,  it  always  proves  a  loss,  and 
can  not  be  made  up  any  more. 

Laborer,  Peshtigo.—  I  do  not  believe  in  strikes,  but  I  do  believe  in  arbi- 
tration« 

Machinist,  Marinette,—  I  do  not  believe  in  strikes  except  as  a  means  of 
last  resort,  and,  when  possible,  instead  of  striking,  to  leave  my  situation 
finally  and  forever. 
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Laborer,  Marinette, —  I  do  not  like  strikes.  I  think  when  trouble  can  be 
settled  by  arbitration,  it  is  by  far  the  better  way. 

Carpenter,  Peshtigo, —  Strikes  are  no  good  and  will  seldom  do  Kod. 

Feeder,  Marinette,—  I  thiak  trade  unions  are  a  very  good  thing,  but  I 
don^t  believe  in  strikes. 

Printer,  Madi^on,^!  do  not  favor  strikes  only  in  very  exceptional  cases. 
Thiuk  arbitration  the  propsr  way  of  settling  differences. 

Paving  cutter,  Berlin,—  Strikes  I  don't  believe  much  in,  as  I  think  work- 
ingmen  have  lost  more  than  they  have  gained  by  them. 

Puddler,  Bay  View,—  Strikes  are  injurious  bath  to  employer  and  employe, 
but  more  so  to  the  latter.  I  think  if  the  employe  would  resort  more  to 
reasoning  and  moral  suasion,  that  more  good  would  be  accomplished  in  the 
course  of  time. 

Carpenter,  Marinette,—  I  believe  in  trade  unions,  but  as  to  strikes  I  be- 
lieve they  are  wrong. 

Ro^igher,  Bay  View,—  A  strike  should  never  last  over  three  months. 

StoThe  dresser,  Berlin, — Strikes  are  the  worst  means  of  redree& 

Saw  hammerer,  La  (Trosse,—  Approve  of  trade  unions,  oppose  strikes; 
favor  arbitration. 

Laborer,  Marinette,—  1  do  not  believe  in  strikes,  as  they  put  a  stoppage 
to  the  employment  of  men  dependent  on  their  daily  labor;  and  in  many 
cases,  strikes  are  the  means  of  black-listing  honest  working  men  — a  prac- 
tice which  is  used  extensively  on  the  Meaominee  river. 

Machinist,  Bay  View,  — As  to  strikes,  would  say  I  am  oppoted  to  thetu  as 
at  present  conducted.  In  my  opinion  no  man  can  be  idle  without  hurting 
some  one  else. 

Sawyer,  Superior,—  I  think  trade  unions  are  a  good  thing,  but  strikes 
are  a  poor  thing;  they  are  a  poor  thing  and  a  great  damage  to  the  lab>ring 
men.  I  have  seen  strikes,  but  I  never  was  in  one.  The  law  ought  to  put 
a  stop  to  them  as  soon  as  they  begin. 

Lumber  laborer,  Peshtigo,—  With  regard  to  strikes,  I  believe  that  T.  V. 
Powderly's  ideals  about  right  — strike  only  as  a  last  resort,  all  other 
means  having  been  tried.  However,  in  extreme  cases  I  think  strikes  are 
justifiable. 

Puddler,  Bay  View.—  Strikes  are  bad  for  both  parties;  but  they  are  often 
forced  on  workingmen  by  unreasonable  employers  who  get  their  millions 
in  a  few  years. 

Tailor,  Milwaukee,—  I  say,  make  strikes  impossible,  somehow,  because 
they  have  never  done  workingmen  any  permanent  good. 

Yardmaster,  Janesville,—  I  am  against  strikes  of  all  kinds;  thfnk  it  tends 
to  create  hard  feeling  between  employers  and  employes,  and  in  about  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  the  strikers  a>  e  eventually  supplanted  by  new  men  on  the 
least  provocation. 

Carpenter,  NeillsvUle,-  Strikes  that  are  not  under  control  of  a  union, 
as  a  general  thing,  do  the  laborer  more  harm  than  good,  as  without  it 
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strikers  are  without  means  of  support.  Such  strikes,  through  labor  unions, 
as  in  New  York,  lately,  I  consider  fair,  as  there  was  nothing  asked  that 
was  in  excess,  and  it  was  conducted  in  an  orderly  way,  and  left  to  the 
officers  of  the  union. 

Upholsterer,  La  Crosse, —  Strikes  are  a  necessity  where  the  employer 
fails  to  deal  justly  with  the  employes. 

Painter,  La  Crosse, —  Do  not  believe  strikes  are  beneficial,  as  a  rule. 

Pattern-maker,  Marinette. — My  observation  is  that  where  anything  has 
been  gained  through  strikes,  saloons  where  liquor  is  sold  have  reaped  the 
benefits. 

Cooper,  La  Crosse, — I  think  that  strikes  have  been  an  injury  to  the 
coopers.  I  have  been  engaged  in  a  great  many  strikes,  but  do  not  think 
we  have  been  helped  by  it,  for  the  very  reason  that  so  many  transient 
coopers  engage  in  strikes,  and  then  do  not  stick  long  enough  together  to 
gain  the  day. 

Maxihinist,  Janesville,  —  Striking,  as  a  general  thing,  is  poor  policy. 

Machinist,  Marinette.—  I  would  not  join  a  strike  willingly. 

Printer,  Marinette, —  Am  opposed  to  strikes  except  in  extreme  cases, 
where  all  other  means  have  failed,  and  then  should  think  the  matter  over 
thoroughly  in  all  its  bearings  before  I  would  advise  a  strike:  for  in  most 
oases  they  are  more  of  a  loss  to  the  employe  than  the  employer. 

Printer,  Milwaukee, — I  have  been  in  many  strikes,  and  though  in  some 
instances  we  made  temporary  gains,  I  have  observed  that  most  of  them 
were  forced  upon  the  union  by  "  tourist "  printers,  who  on  the  second  or 
third  day  of  the  strike  shake  the  dust  of  the  city  off  their  feet,  and  count 
the  railroad  ties  between  here  and  Chicago  or  Madison,  but  return  to  Mil- 
waukee as  soon  as  the  troubles  are  settled.  No  more  strikes  for  me  if  my 
vote  can  prevent  it. 

Two  Carpenters,  Milwaukee, —  June  26. —  Last  year  at  this  time  not  a 
carpenter  was  idle  in  the  city.  We  have  not  done  a  thing  now  for  four  weeks. 
All  on  account  of  these  damnable  strikes.    Have  learned  a  good  lesson. 

From  a  Striker's  Diary, — Dear  Sir:  I  like  to  answer  your  question  in 
regard  to  strikes  by  a  few  pages  from  my  diary  of  1881,  when  I  was  en- 
gaged in  a  strike  of  twelve  days*  duration.  I  have  never  been  on  a  strike 
since,  and  great  things  will  have  to  happen  before  I  go  on  a  strike  again 
at  the  dictation  of  others: 

May  20,  first  day. — **  Say,  wife,  I  never  felt  better  in  my  life.  We  are 
all  on  a  strike."  She  could  not  believe  it,  that  I  should  leave  my  employ- 
ers, after  working  eleven  years  for  them  without  the  loss  of  a  single  day. 
She  did  not  scold,  however.  She  simply  said  nothing,  as  though  she 
meant,  "  Well,  husband,  you  ought  to  know  what  you  are  doing." 

May  21,  second  day. —  I  made  a  fool  of  myself  last  night  I  must  have 
been  drunk.    My  head  aches.    I  talked  too  much;  that  accounts  for  it. 

May  22,  third  day.— Last  Saturday  I  had  $12  in  my  pocket;  it*s  now 
only  Monday,  and  I  have  but  $9.11  left    Fool  I 
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May  23,  fourth  day.— "When  you  get  down  town  will  you  order  a  cord 
of  wood? "  **  Y-e-8."  I  only  eeot  up  a  quarter  of  a  cord.  One  of  us  went 
back  to  work;  the  scoundrel !    Well,  we'll  fix  him. 

May  24,  fifth  day.—  The  weather  is  raw.  Policeman  says:  **  Oentlemen, 
please  move  on."    John  took  my  job. 

May  25,  sixth  day. —  I  did  not  go  down  town  to-day;  I  sawed  some 
wood.  I  did  not  go  down  town  because  all  my  acquaintances  annoy  me 
by  asking  what  the  reason  is  for  my  walking  the  streets.  They  intimate 
that  I'm  a  fooL    Commence  to  believe  it  myself.    I  just  got  $155  left. 

May  )iQ,  seventh  day. —  IVe  been  promised  a  job  on  June  1;  only  |15  a 
week,  though.    I  had  $18  before.    Fool  I    Fool  1 1 

May  27,  eighth  day. —  Quess  I  better  take  the  job  for  the  time  being, 
anyway.  Better  half  an  eg^:  than  an  empty  shell.  Wish  it  was  June  1. 
D— n  fool  I  am. 

May  28,  ninth  day.— "Papa,  buy  me  a  pair  o(  shoes."  "And  me,  too, 
papa;  look  here!"  Great  Qodt  My  heart  sinks  into  my  shoes.  My  good 
little  wife;  all  this  time  you  have  not  yet  reproached  your  foolish  hus- 
band, but  your  shadowed  face  betrays  your  feelings.  O,  that  I  dared  to 
speak! 

May  29,  tenth  dav.—  Wife  not  a  cent  in  her  hands,  and  I  but  $2  left. 
That's  striking,  is  it?  Not  a  dollar  earned,  but  $10  spent  in  a  little  over  a 
week. 

May  30,  eleventh  day.— I  hate  myself;  I  hate  everybody;  I  hate  the 
world.  After  all,  it  would  have  been  better  for  me  if  I  had  not  had  such 
steady  work;  I  might  then  have  learned  to  save  a  little.  I've  made  up  my 
mind  to  one  thing;  I  strike  no  more  !  Three  of  the  fellows  have  already 
gone  back  to  work.  I  like  to  call  them  cowards,  and  yet,  they  acted  wiser 
than  L  O,  how  humiliated  I  feel  before  my  friends,  to  be  obliged  to  go  to 
work  in  another  shop  at  $3  per  week  less  than  I  was  getting.    Fool ! 

May  31,  twelfth  day  — Thank  God,  I  am  going  to  work  to-morrow. 
Wife's  face  brightens  up.  Better  acknowledge  it  right  here,  that  I  made 
a  fool  of  myself.  This  diary  may  get  into  my  children's  hands  after  I  am 
dead,  and  the  record  may  teach  them  a  lesson.  I  shall  advise  every  work- 
ingman  to  beware  of  strikes. 


SUMMARY  OF  STRIKES. 

The  following  table  is  compiled  from  the  returns  of  2,000 
employers  to  the  Bureau,  and  contains  no  strikes  or  facts 
concerning  them  not  given  in  those  returns.  It  is  not  com- 
plete, but  with  the  foregoing  details  collected  by  officers  of 
the  Bureau,  practically  covers  the  strikes  in  Wisconsin  from 
January  1, 1885,  to  September  1, 1886: 
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SUMMARY 


Businees. 


Aicricultural  implements. . 
Agricultural  implements. . 

Hav  tools 

Bakers,  crackers,  etc 

Bakers,  crackers,  etc 

Boiler  maDufacturinfir 

Boiler  and  pipe  cover!'  g. . 
Boots  and  shoes 


Boots  and  shoes.. 
Boots  and  shoes. 
Boots  and  shoes. 
Boots  and  shoes. 


Boots  and  shoes. 
Boots  and  shoes  . 
Brewing 


Brewing.. 

Brewing . 
Brewmg . 
Brewing . 
Brewing . 

Brewing . 


Carriages  and  wagons... 
Carriages  and  wagons... 
Cement  and  sewer  pipes. 

Cigars 

Cigars 

Clothing 

Clothing 


Clothing 

Clothing 

Clothing 

Coopertige 

Cooperage 

Cooperage 

Contractor  and  builder. . . 
Contractor  and  builder. . . 
Founders  and  machinists . 
Furniture 


Furniture. 
Furniture. 


Glass 

Iron,  steel  and  nails. 


Knit  goods 

Knitgoods 

Knit  goods 

Knit  goods    

Loclcsroith  and  bellbangers 

Linseed  oil 

Lumber 

Lumber 

Lumber 

Lumber 

Lumber 

Liunber 

Lumber 

Lumber 

Lumber 

Paper 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds. . . 
Sash,  doors,  and  b.inds. . . 


Location. 


Appleton  . . . 

Kacine 

Milwaukee  . 
Milwaukee  . 
Milwaukee  . 
Marinette  .. 
Milwaukee  . 
Milwaukee  . 


RacinA 

Milwaukee  . 
Neen-Ah...  . 
Milwaukee  . 


Fond  du  Lac. 

Janes  villt^ 

Milwaukee  . . . 

Milwaukee  . . . 

Milwaukee  . . . 
Milwaukee  . . 
Milwauiiee  ... 
Milwaukee  . . . 

Plymouth 

Fond  du  Lac 

Racine 

Racipe 

Milwaukee  ... 
Milwaukee  ... 
Milwaukee  . . . 
Milwauite  ... 

Milwaukee . . . 
Milwaukee  . . . 
Milwaukee  . . . 
Milwaukee  . . . 
Milwaukee  . . . 

Menasha 

Mena^ha  .    .. 

Menasha  

Ahnapee 

Milwaukee  . . 


Milwaukee  . . 
Milwaukee  . . 

Milwaukee  . . 
3Iilwaukee  . 

Milwaukee  . 
LaCroffse .. 
Milwaukee  . 
Milwaukee  . 
Milwaukee  . 
Milwaukee  . 
Rojalton ... 
Marinette  .. 
Menekaunee 
Uayward, .. 
Ellsworth  .. 
Pineviile  . . . , 
Turtle  Lake 

Colby 

Abelman  . . . , 
Marinette  . . . 
Cedarburg. . . 
Milwaukee  .. 


Date. 


March.'fe 
M«y,  'fG 
April,  '8« 
April,  '80 
Mnrch,'PO 
May,  '86 
Feb.,    '86 


March,'86 
Feb.,  '^6 
Aug..  ^85 
Feb.,    '86 


Feb.,  '8B 
Jan,  'H6 
May,     '86 

May,    '86 

May,  '86 

May,  '86 

May,  ^6 

May,  -86 

April,  '86 

May,    "85 

April,  'te' 


May.  >6 
April,  '86 

April,  '86 
May,  >6 
May,  '86 
May,  '8^ 
May,  '86 
Oc^  '86 
Miwy,  '86 
May,  '86 
May.  '86 
March,'8tt 


April.  '86 
April,  '86 

May,    "86 
Jan.     '85 


March,'86 
Maivh,'86 

May,  '86 

May,  '86 

May,  '86 

May,  '85 

Oct.  '85 

Oct.  '86 

May,  »86 

April,  '86 

Jan.,  '85 

May,  '86 

May  '86 

May,  '86 

April,  '86 

May.  '86 

April,  W 


Cause. 


Discharge  of  one  man 

For  higher  wages 

Eijjht  Hours  and  more  pay 

Mor.*  pay  and  less  hourj 

For  higher  wages 

Forh*gh  r  wages 

E  ght-h-.ur  system 

For  25  per  cent,  higher  wages 

For  higher  wages 

For  higher  fates  on  piece  work 

Against  reduction  or  wagei 

Equalization  of  wages 

Against  disliked  superintendent. . 

For  higher  waives 

For  higher  wages 

For  liighf r  wages 

For  higher  wag<>s 

Compelled  to  strike  bv  K.  of  L 

C<>mp^ll-d  to  strike  by  K.  of  L 

For  higher  wages 

For  higher  wages 

For  highei*  wages 

For  higher  wages 

Ten  hours'  p*y.  nine  hours'  work. . 

For  higher  wages 

For  higher  wages 

For  high^'r  wages 

Cutters,  8  hrs.;  tailors,  more  pay. 

Cutters,  8  hrs. ;  tailo^^  more  pay. 

Eiieht  hours  at  ten  hours'  pay 

For  higher  wages 

For  higher  wages 

For  higher  rates  on  piece  work. .. 
Weekly  payment  and  no  forfeits  . . 

Eight  hours,  at  ten  hours'  pay 

Eight  hours,  at  ten  hours'  pay 

Eight  hours,  at  ten  hours'  pay — 
Discharge  of  union  man 

Elgnt  hnurs,  at  ten  hours'  pay 

Eight  hours,  a',  ten  hours'  pay 

Eight  hours,  at  ten  hours'  pay 

For  higher  wages 

Boys  and  engineer  more  pay 

Against  reduction  of  piece  rates.. 

For  higher  wages 

EiKht-hour  agitation  

Eight  hours,  at  ten  hours'  pay 

For  higher  wages 

For  higher  wages 

f  Hf'lp  to  In&titutebtrike  in  Mich-  f 
\    Igan.  f 

For  ten  hours'  work 

For  higher  wages 

Condition:!  of  boarding  house 

For  higher  wages 

Ton  hours  of  work 

For  higiier  wages 

More  wages 

Eight  hours  at  ten  hours'  pay 

Eight  hours  at  ten  hours'  pay 
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OF  STRIKES. 


Duration. 


One  day.. 
One  day.. 
Ten  days  . 
One  week. 
Two  days. 


One  hour 

February  22  to 
March  9 


Two  weeks 

One  week 

Two  weeks 

February  2*3  to 
March  0 


Thirteen  days. 

Nearly  5  mos 

Two  and  one- 
half  davs... 

Two  and  one- 
half  dnys 

Two  dajs  .  .. 

Two  days 

Five  days 

Five  days 


One  week  , 


One  day 

One  day.  .. 
Three  days. 


May  80 

Six  weeks . . 
Six  weeks . . 

Five  weeks . 


Ten  days 

Three  weeks. 
Two  weeks... 
Two  weeks. . . 
Two  days — 
Two  days.... 


Three  weeks 
Two  and  one- 
half  weeks, 

Two  days 

Jan.   1.  "85.  to 
March  1,  "66 

One  day 

One  week 

Ten  days... 

One  week 

One  week... 
Three  weeks. 
One-half  day 

Nine  d«T8 

One  week 

One  day  

Ooe  week 

Oneday  

Fifteen  minute 
One  half  day  . 
Two  weeks . 
One  day  . . . 
One  month 
Two  weeks 


Won. 


Yes  

Partly 

ParUy  .... 

Yea  

Yes  

"  Derision ' 

Yes 


Yes  

Yes,  except  girls 


Yes 


Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes 

Yes 

Parti  e.. 
Panly .. 
Cutters 

ParUy  . 

Yes 

Yes  .... 
Yes  .... 
Yea  .... 
Partly  ., 
Partly.. 
Partly.. 


Yes 


Compromise  . 
Partly  !!.".!!!! 


Lost. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes 


Tailors  no. 


Yes 

Yes 
Yes 


Yes 


Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


Number 

of 
employes. 


60 
i:<2 
18 
8^ 
80 

a 

11 

60 
210 

1158 

42 

43 

60  to  75 
"A 

885 

168 
40 

181 
75 
86 


130 
825 
6 
9 
25 
87 
600 
1^ 

300 
44 

6 

28 
7?t 
88 
dl 

4 
11 


188 

110 
860 

1,800 

860 

60 

286 

200 

14 

f6 

6) 

400 

800 

880 

6 

bi 

60 

86 

9 

100 

71 

117 


Loss  in 
wages. 


ll.'iO  00 
175  00 


76 

2,600  00 

2,500  00 
700  00 
413  00 

1,500  00 

200  00 
4,000  00 

8,876  00 

800  00 
ScOOOO 


106  00 
875  00 


100  00 
84  00 
26  00 


860  12 
15,000  00 
1,500  00 

Can^tell 


270  00 
150  00 
4,000  00 
886  00 
600  00 


80  00 


200  00 
60  00 


Gain  of  wages; 


15  per  cent. 
10  percent. 
About  86  per  cent. 
Some  loet,  some  gained 
85  cents  per  day. 


86pr.ct  more  wage^,  <& 

85  per  ct  less  work. 
10  percent. 
10  to  20  per  cent. 


K.  of  L.  schedule  on 

p'ece  work. 
Experience. 
Nothing. 

80  percent. 

16  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 


20  per,cent 

$10  per  month  to  each 

employe. 
Nothlng^tend  Masons 


10  to  15c.  per  day. 
Nothing. 
16  per  cent. 
10  per  cent. 

10  to  16  per  cent. 
Cutters,  five  hours  per 
wk.  less  at  same  pay 
10  per  cent 
10  to  86  per  cent 
10  per  cent 
10  to  86  cents  per  day. 


10  to  12H  per  cent 
8  per  cent  about 
10  per  cent 
Two  more  nnlon  men 

discharged  and  one 

K  of  L.  left 


4,668  67 
2,100  00 

60,000  00 

80  per  cent 

126  00 

"600  66 

'Places  ioil'led  in  io'd'ays^ 

85  00 

' '80*06' 
2,000  00 

10  per  cent 

Nothing. 

Nothing. 

18  00 
80  00 
10  00 


8,000  00 


Nothing. 

Nothing. 

Few  discharged. 

Nothmg. 

Nothing. 

Nothing. 

Nothing. 

Nothing. 

Nothing. 
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SUMMARY 


Buslneas. 


Sash,  doors  and  blinds. . . 


Sash,  doors  and  blinds — 
jBash, doors  and  binds  . . . 

Sewer  pipe 

Store  foundry 

Store  foundry 

Tanners 

Tanners 

Tanners 

Tanners 

Tanners 

Tanners  

Trunks  

Trunks . . 

Wood  working  machinery 

Wire  goods 

Woolen  mills 

Trunks  


Location. 


Milwaukee  . 


Milwaukee  . 
Milwaukee  . 
Milwaukee  . 
Neenah 


Milwaukee  . 
Milwaukee  . 
Milwaukee  . 
Milwaukee  . 
Milwaukee  . 

Milwaukee  . 

Milwaukee  . 
Milwaukee  . 
Milwaukee  . 


Berlin 

Racine 

Watertown. 
Racine 


Date. 


Jan.^Feb., 
&  March, 

April,  ^m 

April,  *86 

May,  '66 

Sept.,  '65 

April,   '86 
June,    'M 


May,  '85 

June,  'd6 

April,  '86 

May,  '86 

May.  'be 

May,  '86 


Feb.,    '86 

May,    '86 

'86 


Cause. 


See  page  254 

Eif^nt  hours  at  ten  hours'  pay 

Eight  hours'  work 

Eight  hours  at  ten  hours'  pay 

For  higher  wages 

Eight  hours  at  ten  hours'  pay 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

For  liigher  wages 

Against  reduoSton  of  wages 

Ten  hours  work  should  be  resumed 

at  10  per  cent  advance 

Discharge  of  foreman 

Eight  hours  at  ten  hours'  pay 

Eight  hours  at  ten  hour«'  pay 

Eight  hours  at  ten  hours  pay 

Extra  time,  one  and  one-half  rates 

For  weekly  payment 

For  higher  wages. .  

Dischaige  of  K.  of  L 
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OF  STRIKES.  — Concluded. 


Duration. 

Won. 

Lost. 

Number 

of 
employes. 

Tx)R8  In 
wages. 

Gain  of  wages. 

800 
150 
83 
22 

69 
46 

100 
25 

880 

81 

160 
105 

62 
800 
84 
18 
16 
125 

About  12^  per  cent. 
Nothing. 

Three  weeks. .. 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

8,200  00 

2,500  00 

2,000  00 

400  00 

'2,'666"66' 

Three  weeks. .. 

Nothing. 
Nothing. 

Nothing. 

One  week 

Twenty  fire 
dajs 

Six  weeks 

Nothing. 

Two  weeks 

Yes 

Compromised. 

Yes 

10  per  cent. 

Three  weeks... 

Yes 

10  per  cent,  loss  only. 

One  day 

Yes 

10  per  cent  and  ten 

hours'  work. 
Nothing. 

One  day 

Yes 

88  67 
1,000  00 

^DOO  00 

■*2i"66' 

50  00 

One  week 

Yes 

10  per  cent. 

First,  two  w'ks, 
second,     two 
weeks  

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

20  percent. 

Fourteen  days. 
One  day 

Nothing. 
Nothing. 
Nothing. 
Nothing. 
6  per  cent 

One  day 

Three  weeks... 
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PART  VI. 


THE  EIGHT-HOUR  DAY. 


INCEPTION  OF  THE  MOVEMENT  IN  WISCONSIN. 

Aa  agitation  unlike  anything  recorded  in  the  history  of 
the  industries  of  the  world,  convulsed  the  manufacturing 
centres  of  the  United  States  during  the  early  part  of  1886. 
It  was  a  movement  tto  establish  eight  hours  as  a  regular 
days*  labor,  and  was  to  be  brought  about  by  agitation,  com- 
bination and  organization  of  the  working  classes  in  all  the 
states  of  the  union.* 

Wisconsin  in  this  campaign  took  a  foremost  part.  The 
movement,  however,  was  not  new.  As  early  as  March,  1866, 
Wm.  A.  Prentiss,  then  a  member  of  the  board  of  council- 
lors, and  afterward  mayor  of  Milwaukee,  introduced  a  res- 
olution declaring  that  eight  hours  should  constitute  a  full 
days'  labor  for  all  men  employed  as  day  laborers  by  said 
city: 

Whbreab,  The  most  distincniishttd  and  enlightened  writers  on  the 
laws  of  health  afllrm  this  to  be  a  fundamental  truth,  that  in  order  to  keep 
the  human  body  in  a  healthy  and  vigorous  condition  at  all  times,  it  is 
necessary  to  be  temperate  in  all  things;  and  that  a  proper  division  of  the 
twenty-four  hours  of  each  day  should  be  made,  so  that  portions  thereof 
may  be  devoted  to  labor,  intellectual  and  social  improvements,  and  rest; 
and  believing  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  all 
public  bodies  where  the  power  exists  to  make  such  regulations  as  will  tend 
to  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes;  and  further 
believing  that  such  division  of  time  should  be  as  follows :  Eight  hours 
devoted  to  labor,  eight  hours  to  intellectual  and  innocent  social  amuse- 
ments, and  eight  hours  to  sleep;  we  do  enact  the  following  regulation  in 
relation  to  the  working  hours  of  the  employes  of  the  city  of  Milwaukee: 
Resolved,  if  the  board  of  aldermen  concur.  That  on  and  after  the  third 
Tuesday  in  April  next,  being  the  day  on  which  the  city  officers  and  mem- 

*  See  pp.  4  and  5  for  eight-hour  laws  of  Wisconsin. 
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bers  of  the  common  council  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  their  duties  for 
the  ensuing  fiscal  year,  eight  hours'  faithful  labor  shall  be  deemed  and 
9%ken  as  a  full  day's  work  for  each  person  employed  by  the  city  of  Mil- 
waukee or  by  the  street  commissioner  of  any  of  the  wards  thereof,  pro- 
vided, however \  that  tMs  resolution  shall  not  be  operative  where  special 
agreements  are  made  to  labor  a  greater  number  of  hours  each  day,  nor  in 
any  of  the  several  departments  of  the  city  government  where  the  regula- 
tions of  f  uch  department  require  more  than  eight  hours  each  day  to  be 
devoted  to  the  ^^ublic  service. 

The  resolution  was  referred  to  the  proper  eommittee,  but 
never  reported  upon. 

More  agitation  upon  the  eight  hour  work  day  was  had 
about  two  years  later,  in  the  shape  of  public  meetings  and 
the  calling  of  speakers  upon  the  subject,  who  came  here 
principally  from  Chicago,  in  which  city  agitation  was  quite 
general,  and  also  some  speakers  from  Detroit.  Labor  organ- 
izations twenty  years  ago  were  in  their  infancy,  and  the 
agitation  after  a  few  months  died  out,  not  to  be  heard  of 
in  Wisconsin  again  until  the  Federation  of  the  Trades,  a 
a  body  composed  of  delegates  from  trad^  assemblies  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  at  its  fourth  annual  convention, 
held  at  the  city  of  Chicago  during  the  month  of  October, 
1884,  adopted  a  resolution  recommending  all  labor  organiza- 
tions "  to  so  direct  their  laws  that  eight  hours  should  con- 
stitute a  legal  day's  work  on  and  after  May  1, 1886." 

Allusion  was  made  to  this  resolution  in  the  first  biennial 
report  of  this  Bureau;  little  notice  was  taken  of  it  in  Wis- 
consin previous  to  Jan.  1, 1886. 

On  December,  1885,  the  fifth  annual  session  of  the  Feder- 
ation of  Trades  was  held  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

When  the  matter  was  again  taken  up,  shortly  after  the  ses- 
sion the  secretary  forwarded  the  following  circular  to  labor 
organizations  throughout  the  country: 

Philadelphia,  January,  1886. 
To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  all  Trade  and  Labor  Unions,  and  Inter- 

national.  National,  State  and  Central  Organizations  representing  Trade 

and  Labor  Unions: 

Bbethrbn:— At  the  fourth  aonual  session  of  the  above-named  Federa- 
tioD,  held  in  Chicago,  a  resolution  was  adopted  recommending  all  labor 
organizations  to  so  direct  their  laws  that  eight  hours  should  constitute  a 
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legal  daj*8  work  on  and  after  May,  1886.  At  the  fifth  annual  session,  held 
December  8  to  11  inclusive,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  I  was  directed  to  re- 
quest you  to  report  to  tbe  Legislative  Committer,  through  m9,  on  or  before 
March,  1889,  whether  or  not  you  have  resolved  to  introduce  the  eight-hour 
workday,  with  the  steps  already  taken  to  carry  it  into  effect,  your  local 
and  national  strength,  numerically  and  financially,  an  estimate  of  the 
number  of  non-union  hands  in  your  trade,  and  othor  information  bearing 
upon  tbe  condition  of  your  organization. 

The  Legislative  (Committee  suggests  that  Unions  intending  to  put  the 
eight- hour  day  in  operation  ought  first  to  endeavor  to  secure  the  acqui- 
escence of  employers  by  submitting  for  their  signature  some  such  compact 
as  the  following: 

—  AGREEMENT.— 

Entered  into  between 

and . , Union 

hereby  agree  [or  agrees]  tbat 

on  and  after  May  Ist,  1886,  their  [or  his]  establishment  shall  be 
restricted  in  its  worldng  hours  to  eight  per  day. 

Union  hereby  agrees  not 

to  ask  any  increase  on  the  present  ratA  of  wages  until  such  a 
time  OS  the  same  is  warranted  by  the  condition  of  trade. 

Signed  this day  of 1886. 

for  the  firm. 

^      for  the  Union. 

As  you  will  observe,  the  question  of  the  adoption  of  the  eight-hour  rule 
on  May,  1886,  was  not  hastily  conceived,  but  has  been  under  considera- 
tion for  the  past  two  years.  While  many  workingmen  have  discussed 
the  eight-hour  work-day,  this  is  the  first  attempt  on  the  part  of  organized 
labor  to  concentrate  its  efforts  to  bring  about  this  mosc  desirable  result 
simultaneously  or  as  nearly  as  possible  on  a  fixed  date. 

In  the  name,  then,  of  the  Federation,  I  urge  upon  you  the  importance 
not  only  of  making  a  thorough  canvass  of  your  trade,  but  also  of  doing  all 
that  you  possibly  can  to  arouse  your  members  to  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  urgent  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  the  eight-hour  rule.  Do  not 
let  this  opportunity  pass  by  unheeded,  but  be  up  and  act. 

Yours  Fraternally, 

[SEAL.]  W.  H.  Foster, 

Secretary, 

The  influence  of  the  above  circular  was  merely  nominal. 
The  Trades  Assembly,  a  body  composed  of  delegates  from 
trades  unions  in  Milwaukee,  and  the  only  one  in  the  state, 
had  long  been  on  the  wane.  Internal  dissensions,  chiefly 
fostered  by  political  actions  and  schemes,  as  well  as  finan- 
cial reverses,  had  impaired  its  usefulness  as  a  means  of  in- 
ter-communication   between  men  of  different  trades;  th^ 
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circular,  thereforo,  was  entirely  disregarded.  Here  begins 
the  second  chapter  of  that  unfortunate  agitation,  out  of 
which,  a  few  months  afterward,  grew  such  disastrous  con- 
sequences. 

Two  local  assemblies  of  the  order  of  the  Knights  of  Labor 
existed  in  Wisconsin  in  1881.  Numerically  they  were  weak, 
and  being  secret,  the  innovation  did  not  at  that  time  become 
popular.  Great  stress  was  laid  upon  newspaper  assertion, 
during  the  strike  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Telegraphers  in 
1883,  that  they  were  backed  by  the  Knights  of  Labor,  re- 
ported then  as  being  quite  strong  in  the  Eastern  states. 

The  sudden  termination  of  that  strike,  and  its  complete 
failure,  caused  a  general  disclaimer  that  the  Knights  of  La- 
bor had  anything  whatever  to  do  with  the  cause.  This  fact 
brought  the  order  in  Wisconsin  into  disfavor,  and  the  result 
was  that  its  two  assemblies  went  to  pieces. 

Suddenly,  in  1885,  reports  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
told  of  the  enormous  growth  of  the  order,  and  before  long 
renewed  interest  was  awakened  in  Wisconsin,  leading  to  the 
establishment  of  two  or  three  local  assemblies  in  Milwaukee. 
This  was  during  the  winter  of  1885-6.  A  state  organizer  was 
appointed;  local  assemblies  sprung  up  on  every  hand,  and 
old  trade  organizations  were  abandoned,  to  join  the  more 
homogenious  order  of  Knights,  until  within  a  very  short 
period  of  time,  it  was  claimed  that  no  less  than  30,000  people 
had  joined  its  ranks  in  Wisconsin. 

The  preamble  and  declaration  of  principles  is  very  broad, 
and  the  planks  of  its  platform  very  numerous  —  twenty-two 
in  all. 

The  twenty-first  plank  declares  it  to  be  the  aim  of  the 
order,  '*  To  shorten  the  hours  of  labor,  by  a  general  refusal 
to  work  for  more  than  eight  hours." 

Upon  this  very  plank  was  the  recruiting  for  members  con- 
ducted, all  statements  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

"  Eight  hours'  work  at  ten  hours'  pay,"  became  the  watch- 
word and  the  rallying-cry.  All  other  planks  were  lost  sight 
of.    The  charm  was  resistless. 

This  plan,  it  will  be  seen,  is  in  direct  conflict  with  that  of 
the  Federation  of  Trades,  which  made  the  honorable  proposal 
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of  accepting  one-fifth  less  pay,  for  a  one- fifth  shorter  work- 
day. 

Tho  agitation  for  shorter  hours  in  the  name  of  the  Knights 
of  Labor  became  so  general,  and  at  the  same  time  such  a 
palpable  misconstruction  of  that  part  of  the  declaration  of 
principles  of  the  order,  that  Grand  Master  Workman  Ter- 
rance  V.  Powderly,  on  March  26, 1886,  caused  a  letter  to  be 
promulgated  to  all  the  assemblies  in  the  world,  in  which, 
among  other  things  in  regard  to  this  agitation,  he  says: 

It  is  evident  that  our  membars  are  not  properly  instructed,  else  wd 
would  not  find  them  passing  resolutions  approving  of  the  action  of  our 
executive  ofificers,  in  fixing  the  first  of  May  as  the  day  to  strike  for  eight 
hours.  The  executive  officers  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  have  never  fixed 
upon  the  first  of  May  for  a  strike  of  any  kind.  Assemblies  of  the  Knights 
of  Labor  must  not  strike  for  eight  hours  on  May  1,  under  the  impression 
that  they  are  obeying  orders  from  headquarters,  for  such  an  order  was  not 
and  will  not  be  given. 

Neitner  employers  nor  employes  are  educated  to  the  needi  and  necessi- 
ties for  the  short-hour  plan.  If  one  branch  of  trade  or  one  assembly  is  in 
such  a  condition,  remember  that  there  are  many  who  are  in  total  ignor- 
ance of  the  movement  Out  of  the  60,000,000  people  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  our  order  has  possibly  800,000.  Can  we  mould  the  sentiments 
of  the  millions  in  favor  of  the  short- hour  plan  before  May  1  ? 

It  U  nonsense  to  think  of  it.  Let  us  learn  why  our  hours  o'  labor  should 
be  reduced,  and  then  teach  others. 

That  part  of  the  circular  relating  to  the  eight-hour  agita- 
tion was  not  heeded,  in  Wisconsin,  at  least.  New  assem- 
blies continued  to  be  formed  all  over  the  state,  with  the 
eight-hour  day  foremost  in  view. 

Another  organization  intended  to  help  the  agitation  along 
was  created  about  the  middle  of  February,  and  called  the 
*'  Eight-hour  League."  It  was  composed  of  three  delegates 
from  each  assembly  K.  of  L.,  and  when  the  Central  Labor 
Union  was  organized  about  a  month  later,  its  delegates 
were  also  admitted. 

The  purposes  of  the  League  were  to  take  charge  of  and 
manage  the  eight-hour  mass  meetings  by  procuring  speak- 
ers, renting  halls,  etc. 

A  secretary  was  appointed  to  see  to  the  proper  advertis- 
ing of  meetings,  receiving  shop  reports,  etc. 
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The  League  was  very  successful  in  its  work,  as  was 
shown  by  the  action  of  the  common  council  of  Milwaukee, 
which,  at  its  session  of  March  16,  adopted,  with  but  one  dis- 
senting vote,  an  ordinance  fixing  a  day's  work  at  eight 
hours  for  all  day-laborers  working  for  the  city. 

The  first  great  mass-meeting  was  held  in  the  West  Side 
Turn-Hall,  at  which  no  less  than  3,C00  persons  were  present. 
It  was  called  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  various 
aldermen  to  favor  the  pending  8- hour  resolution,  and  create 
a  general  8  hour  boom. 

The  action  of  the  common  council,  in  promptly  passing  the 
ordinance,  gave  renewed  vigor  to  the  agitation  throughout 
the  state,  and  helped  it  along  more  than  any  other  agency; 
and  from  that  very  date  it  seemed  that  people  had  made  up 
their  minds  that  the  eight-hour  day  was  a  too  long-neglected 
necessity,  and  that  May  1  would  see  its  universal  adoption, 
if  not  the  millenium. 

Another  incident  that  contributed  towards  the  agitation 
was  the  adoption  of  the  eight-hour  plan,  without  reduction 
of  pay,  by  all  the  tobacco  [not  cigar]  manufacturers  of  Mil- 
waukee: F.  F.  Adams  &  Co.,  B.  Leidersdorflf  &  Co.  and 
J.  G.  Flint,  Jr. 

The  agitation  permeated  our  entire  social  atmosphere. 
Skilled  and  unskilled  laborers  formed  unions  or  assemblies. 
Men,  and  even  women,  contributed  money  and  time  to  its 
promulgation.  It  was  the  topic  of  conversation  in  the  shop, 
on  the  street,  at  the  family  table,  at  the  bar,  in  the  counting 
room,  and  the  subject  of  numerous  able  sermons  from  the 
pulpit. 

Columns  upon  columns  in  daily  newspapers  showed  the 
varying  phases  of  the  movement  in  different  sections  of  the 
country,  and  long  editorials  and  literary  contributions  from 
learned  men  were  given  to  the  public  from  day  to  day. 
Everybody  claimed  to  thoroughly  understand  the  subject, 
and  appeared  prepared  for  its  consummation.  And  yet, 
what  do  we  see?  The  movement  a  complete  failure,  and 
everybody  engaged  in  counting  the  cost! 

As  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  so  in  Wisconsin,  the 
agitation  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  larger  cities.    In  fact. 
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the  visible  agitation,  by  means  of  strikes,  boycotts  and  riot, 
was  entirely  confined  to  Milwaukee.  In  Illinois  its  power 
was  concentrated  in  Chicago.  The  "  refusal  to  work  more 
than  eight  hours  per  day "  was  therefore  by  no  means  so 
general  as,  previous  to  May  1,  it  was  supposed  it  would  be. 
At  Marinette,  Peshtigo  and  Oconto,  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  state,  where  the  numerical  strength  of  organized  labor 
is  next  to  that  of  Milwaukee,  the  people  rejoiced  in  having 
their  labor  reduced  to  ten  hours  per  day,  instead  of  eleven, 
since  the  commencement  of  the  new  season;  but  no  move 
was  made  for  a  further  reduction  of  time  to  eight  hours. 

Unions  and  assemblies  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  are  now 
found  at  Eau  Claire,  Racine,  Oshkosh,  Marinette,  Appleton, 
Neenah,  Bay  View,  Menasha,  Sheboygan,  Stoughton,  Mad- 
ison, Shawano,  Fond  du  Lac,  Black  River  Falls,  Cedarburg* 
Janesville,  La  Crosse,  Whitewater,  and  many  other  places. 
Milwaukee  alone  has  forty*odd  assemblies,  and  claims  a 
membership  of  10,000. 

So  far  we  have  seen  that  the  agitation  for  the  eight-hour 
day  virtually  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Federation  of 
Trades,  its  author,  into  the  hands  of  the  Knights  of  Labor, 
although  as  an  organization  it  had  not  taken  any /orma2 
official  action  on  the  subject  that  the  public  could  see,  Mr. 
Powderly's  March  circular  preventing  that. 

Another  element  now  claims  attention.  Until  the  eight- 
hour  agitation  became  so  general,  the  people  at  large  were 
hardly  aware  of  the  existence  in  their  midst  of  a  class  of 
"reformers"  whose  violent  utterances  and  wholesale  de- 
nunciation of  society  were  absolutely  startling. 

These  reformers,  the  more  radical  socialists  and  anar- 
chists, though  small  in  numbers,  became  obnoxious  at  pub- 
lic meetings  of  the  workingmen  by  interrupting  speakers 
and  other  unbecoming  conduct.  They  waged  war  especially 
upon  the  Knights  of  Labor,  charging  ambiguousness  of 
principles  and  denouncing  the  letter  ot  Mr.  Powderly  as 
compromising  and  cowardly. 

Strange  to  say,  this  socialistic-anarchist  faction  in  the 
eight-hour  movement  succeeded  in  enlisting  under  its  ban- 
ner several  trades,  but  especially  many  unskilled  laborers. 
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The  feeling  between  the  two  factions  at  one  time  was  de- 
cidedly demonstrative  and  unpleasant. 

It  was  a  noticeable  fact  that  the  branch  which  had 
adopted  the  name  of  Central  Labor  Union,  was  composed 
mostly  of  foreign-born  people,  many  of  them  new-comers 
and  not  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Their  leader  was  one  Paul  Grottkau,  editor  of  the  Arbeiter 
Zeitung,  who  came  to  Milwaukee  a  few  days  before  from 
Chicago,  where  he  had  also  been  engaged  in  the  publication 
of  a  socialistic  sheet.  Grottkau,  through  his  paper,  was 
bidding  for  the  leadership  of  the  masses  in  their  grand 
move  for  less  hours  and  more  pay,  which  aroused  Robert 
Schilling,  state  organizer  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  editor 
of  the  Volksblatt,  who  was  believed  by  some  to  be  the  only 
authorized  leader  of  labor. 

The  animosity  of  these  would-be  leaders  of  two  rival  fac- 
tions became  exceedingly  heated  and  demonstrative,  so  that 
toward  the  last  the  principal  arguments  heard  in  favor  of 
eight  hours  were  their  criminations  and  recriminations,  and 
angry  denimciation  of  each  other. 

With  the  approach  of  May  and  the  constantly  increasing 
agitation,  bordering  on  the  enthusiasm  of  people  just  pre- 
vious to  a  presidential  election,  it  was  but  natural  that  the 
general  attention  and  anxiety  should  be  directed  to  the  larger 
manufacturing  establishments  of  the  city.  Foremost  in 
this  line  stands  the  Reliance  Works  of  Edw.  P.  AUis  &  Co. 
No  less  than  1,000  skilled  mechanics,  and  from  300  to  400 
unskiUed  laborers  find  employment  in  its  numerous  shops. 

An  assembly  of  K.  of  L.,  composed  exclusively  of  men 
employed  in  these  works,  had  been  organized.  It  was 
named  "  Reliance  Assembly  "  and  numbered  no  less  than 
1,600  members  on  April  1. 

It  was  decided  that  the  question  of  "  eight  hours'  work  at 
ten  hours'  pay  "  in  this  establishment  should  be  settled  be- 
fore May  1,  if  possible. 

To  do  so  was  deemed  necessary  as  a  matter  of  propagan- 

dism.    "  This  point  gained,  all  smaller  concerns  will  have  to 

follow,"  reasoned  the  leaders,  who  had  received  no  signs  of 

encouragement  since  the  passage  of  the  eight -hour  ordi- 

21— F.  A.  F. 
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nance  and  the  adoption  of  the  plan  in  the  three  tobacco 
factories. 

On  April  1,  in  accordance  with  the  pla  n  mentioned,  the 
employes  of  Edw.  P.  AUis  &  Co.  petitioned  for  the  adoption 
of  the  eight-hour  day,  and  a  general  increase  of  25  per 
cent,  in  wages. 

On  April  3,  the  firm  returned  an  exhaustive  reply,  touch- 
ing upon  all  the  points  involved  in  the  petition,  declaring 
themselves  ready  to  adopt  the  eight-hour  plan  but  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  work  two  gangs  of  men  whenever  business 
required  it;  but  declined  to  grant  the  demanded  increase  in 
wages.  The  reasons  for  the  firm's  action  were  fully  set 
forth  in  a  four-page  circular  printed  under  the  individual 
authority  of  Mr.  AUis,  as  head  of  the  firm,  a  copy  of  which 
was  handed  to  each  employe. 

The  circular  after  treating  upon  the  general  conditions  of 
the  works  as  well  as  of  its  employes,  contains  a  direct  reply 
to  the  petition  in  the  following  language  : 

If  I  have  made  myself  clear  in  this  communication,  it  is  that  I  am  ready 
to  adopt  the  eight  hour  rule,  either  now,  or  at  any  other  time  that  is  de- 
sired by  our  employes,  supplementing  the  individual  shortening  of  hours 
by  the  employment  of  another  set  of  m^n,  and  running  sixteen  hours 
whenever  the  state  of  trade  would  permit 

On  the  subject  of  wages,  I  am  compelled  to  decline  your  request  for  a 
fixed  and  general  advance  until  there  comes  some  change,  now  unforeseen, 
in  the  state  of  our  trade  to  warrant  it,  and  when  that  comes  it  will  be 
readily  granted.  It  is  due  to  yourselves  and  myself,  however,  to  say  that 
there  are  some  minnr  changes  and  suljustments  of  wages  which  are  con- 
templated, especially  with  the  lower-priced,  or  common  laborers,  whose 
pay  we  think  is  proportionately  less  than  others,  and  to  whom  a  smaU 
advance  will  be  made  when  the  pending  questions  are  settled. 

Should  your  request  be  imperative  at  this  time,  it  could  have  but  one 
result  in  the  present  state  of  trade,  and  that  would  be  the  early  closing  of 
our  works;  for  they  can  not  run  at  the  loss  such  advance  would  entail, 
and  I  shall  enter  into  no  contest  with  you.  Should  there  be  any  feeling 
on  your  part  that  this  advance  should  be  made,  irrespective  of  the  general 
condition  of  the  trade  and  country,  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  be  seek- 
ing other  places  and  occupations,  for  our  works  would  be  certainly 
closed  as  soon  as  the  few  existing  and  low-priced  contracts  could  be  com- 
pleted, untU  the  times  and  conditions  would  justify  their  re-opening. 
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The  circular  acted  like  a  thunderbolt  in  the  ranks  of  the 
more  radical.  Even  at  the  meeting  immediately  following 
it  was  found  thai  nearly  two- thirds  of  the  employes  regarded 
the  reasonings  of  the  circular  as  unanswerable. 

A  committee  of  employes  was  appointed  at  that  meeting, 
consisting  of  Thos.  Lowe,  H.  N.  Tucker,  Jos.  J.  Haskins, 
Jas.  Carmody,  John  Monroe,  F.  X.  Savoie,  Henry  Claymier, 
and  L.  Lemke,  Jr.,  to  come  to  terms  with  Mr.  AUis. 

This  committee  on  April  13,  held  a  conference  with  Edward 
P.  AUis  and  the  general  superintendent,  Edwin  Reynolds. 
At  this  conference  the  firm  conceded  an  advance  of  10  cents 
per  day  to  the  common  laborers,  who  up  to  that  date  had 
been  receiving  $1.25  per  day.  This  advance,  however,  had 
been  promised  some  time  before,  voluntarily. 

The  following  settlement  was  agreed  upon  in  reference  to 
the  skilled  employes,  signed  by  the  committee  for  the 
employes  and  by  Edward  P.  AUis  and  Edwin  Reynolds  for 
the  firm,  and  the  committee  reported  the  same  at  the  next 
meeting: 

Milwaukee,  April  13,  1886.—  To  the  Employes  of  Edw  P.  Allla  <Sb  Co.-^ 
We,  the  undersigned,  a  committee  of  your  number  appointed  at  a  general 
meeting  of  aU  the  employes,  held  on  Sunday,  the  10th  inst.,  to  meet  our 
employer  and  finally  settle  the  question  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  beg 
leave  to  report  that  we,  this  afternoon,  met  Mr.  Edward  P.  Allis  and  the 
superintendent  of  the  work?,  Mr.  Edwin  Reynolds,  and  after  a  general  and 
leDgthy  discussion  of  the  whole  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  unanimously 
adopted  the  following  resolution  as  a  final  settlement  of  the  whole 
matter: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  committee,  duly  appointed  by  a 
meeting  of  the  employes  of  Edw.  P.  Allis  &  Co.  to  settle  the  question  of 
wages  and  hours  of  labor,  that  the  best  interest  of  the  Reliance  Works, 
both  for  employes  and  for  employer,  is  to  accept  the  adjustment  of  wages 
outlined  by  Mr.  Allis,  viz.:  a  small  advance  to  the  common  laborer  and  an 
equalization  to  some  few  men,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  our  superintendent, 
Mr.  Reynolds,  are  not  now  paid  proportionately  to  others,  and  also  that 
we  continue  until  the  1st  of  November  upon  the  ten-hour  plan,  unless 
the  eight-hour  plan  shall  be  earlier  generally  adopted,  with  the  option  at 
that  time  of  adopting  the  eight-hour  plan  and  eight-hour  pay  at  the  rate  of 
wages  then  prevailing,  and  that  we  continue  under  this  arrangement  till 
at  least  the  1st  of  May,  1887,  with  the  assurance  in  the  meantime  that  the 
rate  of  wages  paid  us  shall  be  equal  to  that  paid  by  other  establishments 
of  the  same  kind  and  competitors  of  these  works,  and  we  hereby  adopt 
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the  above  plan  for  the  employes  of  these  works  as  a  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  the  signal  for  a  volley  of 
abuse  from  the  more  radical  faction.  They  accused  the 
committee  of  double-dealing,  of  having  compromised  their 
comrades,  and  of  having  assumed  an  authority  which  had 
not  been  delegated  to  them. 

The  duties  of  the  committee,  it  appears,  had  not  been 
minutely  defined,  one  faction  holding  that  they  constituted 
merely  a  conference  committee,  the  other  faction,  including 
the  committee,  holding  that  the  circular  of  the  firm 
was  a  direct  answer,  that  there  was  no  occasion 
for  a  mere  conference  and  that  the  final  settlement  of  the 
matter  had  been  left  with  them.  The  supporters  of  the 
committee  carried  the  day,  and  seem  to  have  been  in  the 
right. 

Meanwhile,  the  dissatisfied  portion,  aided  by  outside  in- 
fluences, especially  the  Central  Labor  Union  and  certain 
members  of  the  District  Assembly  K.  of  L.,  succeeded  in 
working  up  a  suflScient  number  of  active  dissenters  to  be 
entitled  to  call  another  meeting  on  Sunday,  April  18. 

At  this  meeting,  at  which  only  about  600  employes  were 
present,  and  where  the  conservative  employes  were  far  in 
the  minority,  an  address  was  read  refuting  the  argimients 
contained  in  the  AUis  circular,  as  the  out-come  of  a '' damn- 
able cut-throat  policy  "  of  employers  generally.  After  the  ad- 
dress was  read,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  employes  of  Edw.  P.  Allis  &  Ck>.  nullify  the  action  of 
the  committee  appointed  Sunday,  April  11,  in  their  agreement  with  Edw. 
P.  Allis  &Ca 

This  action  created  an  intense  feeling  between  the  two 
factions  throughout  the  shop,  especially  when  it  was  re- 
ported that  the  "  address  "  was  written  by  a  stranger  in  Mil- 
waukee, a  person  not  employed  in  the  Allis  shops  nor  en- 
gaged in  that  trade. 

Henry  Claymier,  the  chairman  of  the  Eight-hour  Leag^e> 
and  at  the  same  time  a  member  of  the  conmiittee  signing 
the  agreement,  was  made  the  especial  object  of  the  ill-will 
of  the  radical  factions,  not  only  in  the  shop,  but  throughout 
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the  city.  He  wisely  concluded  to  keep  aloof  from  all 
further  meetings,  as  well  as  from  the  works,  until  every- 
thing should  be  settled. 

Mr.  Claymier,  a  man  of  experience,  sense  and  ability, 
claimed  that  he  had  been  consistent  in  all  his  actions  and 
unequivocal  in  his  demands.  His  position  in  the  matter 
had  always  been  to  strive  for  eight  hours'  work  and  eight 
hours'  pay.  Said  he,  to  an  oflScer  of  the  Bureau:  ''I  have 
grown  gray  as  a  union  moulder,  and  now,  at  this  late  day, 
I  have  to  learn  that  no  matter  how  honest  a  man  may  be  in 
his  actions,  he  receives  naught  but  blame." 

The  firm,  not  to  be  out  done  by  this  flank  movement  of 
the  leaders  of  the  meeting  of  April  18,  resorted  to  strategy. 
A  confidential  letter  was  given  to  each  employe,  asking 
him  to  signify  in  writing  whether  he  was  willing  to  abide 
by  the  action  of  the  committee.  The  result  was  satisfactory 
to  the  firm,  and  it  was  generally  known  that  the  works 
would  not  shut  down  on  May  1. 

This  had  a  marked  effect  in  determining  the  course  of 
other  employers  and  in  settling  the  final  result;  for  up  to 
this  time  proprietors  had  said  and  done  nothing  —  simply 
watched  the  movement  with  mute  but  austere  interest. 

All  the  excitement  was  with  employes  —  on  one  side. 
Thinking  men  knew  this  foreboded  defeat. 

With  great  apprehension  the  people  waited  further  de- 
velopments, skirmishing,  the  while,  going  on  along  the  line 
in  the  shape  of  strikes,  demands  and  boycotts. 

At  last  when  May  1  dawned,  with  its  hopes  and  fears, 
almost  the  only  ones  to  really  demand  eight  hours  were 
those  in  the  building  trades,  some  socialists  and  anarchists 
and  rude  laborers. 

That  day,  however,  found  about  7,000  people  out  of  work 
in  Milwaukee,  classified  as  follows:  shop  tailors,  350; 
employes  of  shop  tailors,  2,100;  German  journeymen  bakers, 
125;  carpenters,  joiners,  cabinet  makers  and  planing  mill 
hands,  1,400;  clothing  cutters,  85;  cigarmakers,  500;  broom- 
makers,  100;  slaughterhouse  hands,  200;  laborers,  1,500;  brew- 
ers, 1,200. 

Comparatively  few  of  these,  however,  had  struck  for  the 
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eight-hour  day.  The  Ist  of  May  falling  on  Saturday  the 
strike  was  generally  deferred  until  evening.  The  shop 
tailors  had  already  been  on  a  strike  for  three  weeks  for  an 
increased  scale  of  prices;  the  cutters  were  the  first  to  demand 
the  eight-hour  day  with  ten-hours'  wages;  the  500  cigar 
makers  had  been  locked  out  because  the  members  of  the 
International  Union  could  not  agree  with  the  K.  of  L. 
assembly  of  cigarmakers;  the  bakers  had  struck  for  reasons 
described  elsewhere;  the  200  slaughter  house  men  had  been 
laid  off  in  anticipation  of  diflSculties,  but  had  demanded 
shorter  hours. 

Thus  analyzed,  it  appears  that  the  demand  for  eight  hours 
was  not  so  general  as  had  been  expected.  Subsequent 
events,  however,  increased  the  number  of  idle  people  in 
Milwaukee  to  about  16,000  during  the  first  week  of  May,  but 
of  these,  several  thousand  were  forced  to  quit  work  by 
threats  of  violence  on  the  part  of  others. 

The  further  troubles,  tumults,  depredations  and  riot  which 
followed,  may  in  some  measure  be  traced  to  the  "  demon-  • 
stration "  of  the  Central  Labor  Union,  on  Sunday,  May  2. 
On  the  morning  of  that  day  a  procession  of  about  2,500  men 
and  six  busses  containing  shop  tailors,  headed  by  red  flags 
and  numerous  bands  of  music  and  drum  corps,  paraded  the 
principal  streets  of  Milwaukee,  and  marched  to  Milwaukee 
Garden,  where  a  picnic  was  held.  The  participants  imag- 
ined they  were  inaugurating  the  new  eight-hour  era,  and 
all  people  in  sympathy  with  the  eight-hour  movement  were 
invited  to  fall  into  line. 

The  Central  Labor  Union  is  a  body  composed  of  sixty-four 
delegates  of  the  following  trades:  Bookbinders,  tailors  and 
tailoresses,  metal  workers,  bakers,  custom  shoemakers,  cus- 
tom tailors,  plasterers,  butchers,  cigarmakers,  cabinetmak- 
ers, carpenters,  painters,  hod-carriers,  coal-shovelers,  lumber- 
carriers  and  brick-yard  laborers. 

The  men  in  line,  sprinkled  with  socialists  and  anarchists, 
gave  expression  to  their  sentiments  by  displaying  the  fol- 
lowing mottoes,  some  of  them  in  the  German  language: 
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"Risht  and  law  often  differ  materially  from  each  other." 

"The  idolators  of  the  Golden  Calf  must  be  downed." 

"  We  ask  for  justice,  not  compassion." 

"  The  workingman  does  not  beg,  he  demanda" 

"  Help  yourself,  tben  helps  you  Ood.  Comprehend  it,  man,  and  end 
your  suffering." 

**  Where  is  the  Eight-hour  League?    She  works  still  for  ten  hours." 

"  One  cause  of  bad  times:    Stock  gambling  and  speculation  in  general," 

*'Far  better  fight  and  die  than  live  and  he  conquered,'''' 

« The  boycott  is  an  American  institution.  One  hundred  years  ago  it 
was  called  embargo.    Only  the  name  is  changed." 

"  The  fact  that  a  wrong  has* been  in  use  for  centuries  does  not  justify  it." 

"  The  Republic  shall  have  no  ruler,  not  even  King  Mammon." 

"  Co-operation  must  take  the  place  of  wage  slavery." 

*'  The  relation  of  the  wageworkers  to  the  employer  is  degrading.  The 
wage  system  must  ga" 

'*  They  used  to  call  it  orer-production;  now  we  shall  consume  some 
more." 

*'  Capital  must  come  down  from  its  high  horse." 

"  Eight  hours !    Our  password  *  and  battle-cry." 

"  Humbug,  your  name  is  Robert."     [Robert  Schilling.] 

"The  people  consist  of  workmen;  not  of  idling  bondholders." 

"Work  on  day-time;  guests  at  night. —  Gee  the.  [Tagea  Arbeit,  Abends 
Oaste.]    The  workmen  are  of  the  same  opinion." 

"Where  is  Fritz,  the  father  of  the  eight-hour  ordinance?  He  reads  Der 
Herold:' 

"Political  without  economical  freedom  is  a  lie." 

"We  have  come  to  cro8S-roads.  Honest  workmen  will  follow  the  way. 
Mark  the  rats.     Eight  hours." 

"  What  we  are  fighting  for:    For  the  right  to  work." 

"The  products  of  the  country  belong  to  the  producera" 

"  H.  Segnitz  <fe  Co.  and  Louis  Kindling  are  boycotted  for  running  union 
shops  and  using  the  blue  label" 

"  Boycott  all  bread  without  the  union  label" 

"  Boycott  all  bread  of  Oswald  Jaeger,  and  Adolf  Fienhold's  pretzeln." 

"Capital  is  the  product  of  labor;  not  its  master." 

Many  of  these  mottoes  were  thrusts  at  leaders  in  the 
Knights  of  Labor,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  at  least 
one-half  the  number  of  men  in  the  procession  were  members 
of  that  order . 

The  flimsyness  of  all  such  costly  display  is  best  proven  hy 
the  fact  that  by  the  middle  of  May  all  agitation  had  died 

1  The  password  also  at  the  time,  of  a  certain  labor  organization. 
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out;  and  the  very  men  so  defiant  on  that  day  were  eager  as 
hungry  tigers  to  return  to  work  on  the  old  terms. 

Whatever  the  grievances  of  labor  may  be — and  they  are 
many —  the  second  sober  thought  of  the  American  people 
repudiates  and  despises  demonstrations  of  this  sort. 

On  Monday,  the  3d  of  May,  the  agitation  took  quite  a  dif- 
ferent aspect.  In  eight  out  of  nine  of  the  Milwaukee  brewer- 
ies, employing  over  1,300  men,  work  had  been  deserted.  This, 
again,  was  not  a  strike  for  the  eight- hour  day,  but  for  a  gen- 
eral increase  of  $10  per  month,  and  50  per  cent,  additional 
for  all  over- work,  and  double  pay  for  Sunday  work,  the 
employers  refusing  the  demand. 

Gambrinus  Assembly,  Knights  of  Labor,  was  composed 
exclusively  of  brewery  employes.  Only  those  belonging  to 
the  order  were  permitted  to  work  in  the  breweries. 

The  following  table  shows  the  classification  of  brewery 
employes,  and  the  wages  they  were  receiving  previous  to 
the  first  of  May: 

Wash-house  hands $40  00  per  month. 

Cellar  and  brew-house  men $45  00    to      50  00  per  month. 

Malt-house  hands 45  00    to      50  00  per  month. 

Firemen 40  00    to      50  00  per  month. 

Teamsters 40  00  per  month. 

Peddlers 55  00    to      65  00  per  month. 

Coopers 2  00  per  day. 

Upon  this  scale  the  employes  had  demanded  a  general  in- 
icrease  of  $10  per  month.  On  April  27,  the  employers  sub- 
mitted a  compromise  scale,  as  follows: 

Wash-house  hands $45  00  per  month. 

Cellar  and  brew-house  men $50  00    to      55  00  per  month. 

Malt-house  hands 55  00    to      60  00  per  month. 

Firemen 50  00    to      60  00  per  month. 

Teamsters 45  00  per  month. 

Peddlers 60  00    to      70  00  per  month. 

Coopers 2  25  per  day. 

The  scale  stipulated  that  these  wages  were  to  include 
unavoidable  Sunday  work,  and  other  labor  which  had  not 
been  included  theretofore. 

The  assembly  rejected  the  scale,  and  ordered  a  general 
strike.  The  employes  of  the  Falk  brewery  being  satisfied 
with  the  increased  wages  offered,  refused  to  strike.  The 
assembly  thereupon  ordered  all  strikers  to  report  at  head- 
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quarters  at  7  o'clock  on  Monday  morning,  May  3,  when 
it  was  decided  to  march  to  the  Falk  brewery  for  the  pur- 
pose of  persuading  or  compelling  the  men  to  quit  work. 
About  1,000  men  were  inline. 

This  new  phase  of  the  labor  agitation  alarmed  the  author- 
ities as  well  as  the  people.  No  violence  was  used  by  the 
strikers,  however.  A  committee  was  admitted  to  Falk's 
grounds  to  argue  with  the  men  at  work,  who  persistently 
refused  to  join  in  the  strike  unless  ordered  so  to  do  by  the 
District  Assembly. 

To  obtain  this  order  appeared  to  be  a  very  easy  matter, 
for  about  noon  a  committee  returned  with  the  order  and  the 
Falk  men  also  left  their  work;  but  after  long  protest.  This 
ended  that  matter,  for  on  the  following  day  the  larger  brew- 
eries acceded  to  the  demands  of  the  men,  and  the  smaller 
ones  were  obliged  to  do  the  same. 

While  this  affair  was  going  on,  matters  became  decidedly 
worse  elsewhere.  Strikes,  large  and  small,  were  reported 
every  moment.  Hod-carriers,  plasterers,  and  painters  de- 
manded eight  hours,  in  some  cases  with  nine  hours'  pay,  in 
others  without  reduction  of  wages.  On  the  evening  of 
May  3,  at  least  14,000  people  were  out  of  work. 

In  the  afternoon  of  that  day  the  first  riotous  proceeding 
took  place,  and  the  alarm  became  more  and  more  general. 
A  crowd  of  strikers,  several  hundred  strong,  mostly  Polish 
laborers,  surrounded  the  West  Milwaukee  railway  shops, 
situated  in  the  Menominee  Valley,  and  by  threats  of  vio- 
lence wished  to  force  the  1,400  men  employed  there  to  quit 
work.  The  sheriff  and  his  deputies,  who  soon  appeared 
upon  the  scene,  succeeded  after  a  good  deal  of  parleying  in 
persuading  the  employes  to  quietly  leave  the  premises. 
Otherwise  there  would  have  been  a  terrible  conflict. 

The  mob,  encouraged  by  success,  now  wended  its  way  to 
the  city,  compelling  everybody  along  the  route  to  cease 
working.  The  Reliance  Works  of  E.  P.  Allis  &  Co.,  on  the 
corner  of  Clinton  and  Fowler  streets,  were  selected  as  the 
next  object  of  attack.  Here  the  mob  met  with  considerable 
resistance.    They  were  repulsed  by  streams  of  water  turned 
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against  them  by  employes  while  attempting  to  enter  the 
large  main  door. 

Mr.  AUis,  after  consultation  with  Mayor  Wallber,  decided 
to  close  his  works  until  the  labor  troubles  should  be  over. 
From  a  card  issued  to  the  public  the  same  evening,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  mayor  had  been  unable  to  guarantee  suffi- 
cient protection  against  the  threatened  mob  violence^ 
Following  is  a  copy  of  Mr.  Allis'  card: 

To  (he  Public:—  By  the  advice  of  your  mayor  I  closed  my  works  to- 
night About  the  middle  of  this  afternoon  a  band  of  Polish  laborers 
marched  from  the  West  Milwaukee  shops  (which  they  had  closed)  to  my 
works,  and  with  brandishing  clubs  endeavored  to  force  an  entrance.  Al- 
though this  mob  of  men  with  clubs  marched  directly  before  the  eyes  of  the 
police  at  the  south  side  station,  who  had  been  notified  of  their  coming  and 
of  their  purpose,  not  a  policeman  moved  to  keep  them  from  the  attack. 
They  were  met  at  the  door  by  my  employes,  and  by  them  alone  driven 
back  into  the  street,  where,  after  a  little  while,  they  were  taken  in  charge 
by  the  police  and  finally  dispersed.  As  threats  reached  my  ears  that  they 
would  return  to-morrow,  largely  reinforced,  I  visited  the  mayor  and  asked 
protection,  suggesting  that  a  sufficient  number  of  guards  be  stationed  in- 
side the  works  to  keep  intruders  out,  and  thus  save  all  injury  to  persona 
and  damages  to  property.  After  fully  considering  the  matter,  the  ma^or 
decided  that  I  ought  to  close  the  works,  and  advised  me  to  do  sa  In  ac- 
cordance with  that  advice,  and  the  want  of  assurance  of  proper  protection » 

my  men  were  dismissed. 

Edward  P.  Allis. 

Instead  of  being  compelled  to  close  his  works,  Mr.  Allis 
was  clearly  entitled,  under  sections  938  and  939,  R.  S.,  to 
keep  them  open  and  running,  and  could  have  demanded 
that  the  authorities  ^'take  all  legal  means  to  protect  the 
property  threatened  or  attacked."  As  the  city  or  county 
is  liable  for  whatever  damage  the  mob  may  inflict,  Mr. 
Allis  adopted  a  very  conservative  course  in  closing  his 
works. 

Up  to  this  time  lawlessness  and  riotous  proceedings  had 
been  confined  to  a  few  hundred  Polish  laborers. 

Mr.  Allis  also  issued  a  card  to  his  employes  in  the  follow- 
ing language: 

I  desire  in  this  public  manner  to  express  to  those  of  my  employes  who 
requested  me  to  keep  my  works  running  in  accordance  with  the  settle- 
ment made  with  their  committee,  my  sincere  regrets  at  being,  temporari- 
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ly,  at  leaat,  unable  to  do  so  from  threats  of  -violence.    I  also  wish  here  ta 

heartily  thank  each  and  every  one  who,  at  my  call,  left  the  work  they 

were  quietly  pursuing,  and  bravely  guarded  the  entrance,  and  unaided 

drove  back  that  mob  of  misguided  men,  who,  with  clubs  and  shouts,  were 

seeking  entrance.    I  feel  that  to  their  prompt  and  energetic  action  is  due 

the  preservation  of  the  property,  and  what  is  of  greater  account,  the 

avoidance  of  the  bloodshed  that  might  have  followed  a  collision  inside  th& 

works.    Assuring  you  of  my  esteem, 

Edw.  p.  ALUS. 

The  condition  of  aflfairs  in  the  city  became  more  and  more 
critical.  Groups  of  men  on  street  corners  everywhere  ang- 
rily discussed  the  situation,  especially  where  such  congre- 
gations were  mixed  with  men  of  anarchistic  tendencies. 

Meanwhile  the  city  and  county  authorities  had  notified 
Governor  Rusk  of  the  situation,  and  asked  for  a  conference. 
His  Excellency  arrived  the  same  evening  accompanied  by 
Adjutant-General  C.  P.  Chapman  and  Col.  Lewis,  of  the 
First  Regiment  W.  N.  G.,  and  immediately  went  into  con- 
sultation with  Mayor  Wallber,  Sheriff  Paschen  and  Chief 
of  Police  Ries. 

Thus  closed  the  evening  upon  the  3d  of  May.  The  labor 
troubles  had  now  become  so  general  that  any  branch  of  in- 
dustry which  was  not  affected  was  considered  an  exception. 

The  mob,  in  its  wanderings,  had  succeeded  in  forcing  to 
strike  or  quit  work  no  less  than  5,000  persons.  Ladders  were 
thrown  from  under  people  found  working  on  buildings,  and 
terror  had  taken  possession  of  all  engaged  in  out-door  work. 
A  man  at  work  on  the  street  was  the  signal  for  shouts  of 
derision  and  threats  of  violence  from  the  frenzied  mob: 

As  early  as  7  o'clock  in  the  morning,  on  Tuesday,  May 
4,  the  same  mob  which  had  been  repulsed  the  evening 
before  in  their  attack  on  the  Reliance  Works,  commenced 
to  gather  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Sanislaus  Polish  church,  evi- 
dently bent  upon  a  repetition  of  the  attack. 

Upon  being  informed  by  new  comers  that  the  works  were 
shut  down,  it  was  decided  to  go  through  the  valley  and 
move  upon  the  North  Chicago  Rolling  Mills,  situated  at  Bay 
View.  Again  every  man  was  forced  to  quit  work  on  the 
way  to  the  mills.    "  On  to  the  mills!"    "  Eight  hours!  Eight 
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hours!"  "Everybody  must  strike!"  were  shouted  along  the 
inarch. 

Excitement  ran  high,  and  was  still  greatly  increased 
when  the  alarm  bells  commenced  tolling  and  members  of 
militia  companies  rushed  to  their  armories.  The  military 
force  had  been  called  out. 

The  mob  had  surrounded  the  oflSce  of  the'  Rolling  Mill 
Company,  and  sent  a  committee  to  make  their  demands. 
Confusion  reigned  supreme.  Speeches  counselling  modera- 
tion and  warnings  against  violence  were  answered  by  de- 
risive shouts.  The  Master  Workman  of  the  Polish  Assembly 
of  Knights  of  Labor,  Mr.  Bonsell,  attempted  to  quiet  the 
turbulent  crowd,  but  to  no  purpose.  His  voice  was 
drowned. 

In  a  few  moments  the  managers  of  the  company  an- 
swered that  they  could  not  comply  with  the  demand  for 
eight  hours'  work  at  full  pay. 

By  this  time  the  crowd  numbered  nearly  3,(X)0  men,  of 
which  about  600 belonged  to  the  original  mob. 

The  arrival  of  the  three  companies  of  militia  was  the 
signal  for  a  mighty  yell  of  derision  and  a  shower  of  stones 
and  other  missiles.  The  anger  of  the  mob  was  greatly  in- 
creased when,  fifteen  minutes  after  the  coming  of  the  first  de- 
tachment of  militia,  the  Kosciusko  Guards,  composed  exclus- 
ively of  Poles,  arrived.  This  company,  especially,  was 
subjected  to  severe  ill-treatment.  Capt.  Borchert  was  hit  on 
the  head  by  a  rock,  and  other  members  of  the  company 
were  insulted,  pushed,  crowded  and  injured. 

This  was  more  than  the  soldiers  could  bear,  who  turning 
upon  their  assailants,  fired  a  volley  in  the  air,  in  order  to 
scare  them.  Its  effect  was  salutatory,  for  those  who  had 
believed  that  the  guns  were  only  loaded  with  blank  car- 
tridges found  that  they  were  mistaken,  and  the  people  who 
had  gathered  out  of  curiosity  went  home.  The  matter  was 
more  serious  than  they  had  supposed.  The  mob  element 
remained  in  the  vicinity  all  day  insulting  and  shouting  at 
the  militia,  but  offering  no  violence  to  the  mills. 

About  350  militiamen  and  fifty  deputy  sheriffs  were  sta- 
tioned within  the  enclosures  of  the  mills  during  the  night. 
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While  all  this  was  going  on  at  Bay  View,  a  great  crowd 
had  gathered  in  the  city.  A  mass  meeting  of  laboring  men 
had  been  called  at  Milwaukee  Garden,  which  was  attended 
by  about  1,500  men,  mostly  members  of  the  Central  Labor 
Union.  Paul  Grottkau  made  a  speech.  After  the  meeting 
a  mob  of  about  1,000  men  marched  to  Brand  &  Co.'s  stove 
works,  on  Sixth  street,  about  eight  blocks  from  the  garden, 
and  compelled  the  men  at  work  to  quit,  though  all  were 
Knights  of  Labor  and  members  of  the  Moulders'  Union.  The 
firm  employs  only  union  men  and  had  just  granted  all  the 
demands  the  employes  made. 

The  men  obeyed  the  mandate  of  the  mob  reluctantly  and 
because  they  were  numerically  too  weak  to  resist.  On  the 
promise  that  they  would  meet  at  Milwaukee  Garden  the  next 
day,  the  crowd  moved  on,  again  compelling  every  one  on 
the  way  to  stop  work.  Some  of  them  shouted  "  Now  for  the 
bakeries! "  These  men,  mostly  Germans,  were  not  armed. 
This  occurred  about  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  an 
hour  later  all  went  to  their  respective  homes,  deferring  the 
raid  on  the  bakeries  until  the  following  day.  Four  days  of 
excitement  had  now  been  passed  through. 

During  the  day  Mayor  Wallber  issued  a  proclamation, 
''calling  upon  all  unlawful,  disorderly  or  riotous  assemblages 
of  persons  of  every  kind,  upon  the  streets  or  other  public 
places  in  the  city,  immediately  to  disperse  and  peaceably  to 
return  to  their  homes." 

He  also  requested  "  citizens  not  to  gather  in  crowds  upon 
the  streets  or  other  public  places  in  the  city,  but,  as  far  as 
possible^  to  remain  in  and  about  their  homes  and  several 
places  of  business,  in  order  that  the  authorities  may  be  un- 
impeded in  their  determination  to  protect  the  lives  and 
property  of  citizens  in  this  city." 

A  few  hours  later  the  mayor  issued  another  proclamation: 

Mayor's  OrpiCE,  Milwaukee,  May  4,  1886. 
Information  has  been  received  at  this  office  that  the  operation  of  manu- 
factories, workshops  and  other  places  of  business  has  been  interfered  with, 
and  men  willing  to  work  have  been  foroed  to  quit  and  leave,  and  business 
places  compelled  to  close  in  consequenoe.  Such  interference  and  conduct 
is  an  infringement  upon  the  rights  of  all  persons  interested,  and  an  unlaw- 
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fill  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  city,  and  can  not  and  will  not  be  tolerated 
by  the  authorities.  While  the  right  of  men  to  refuse  to  work,  unless  they 
And  their  employers  can  agree  upon  the  terms  of  service,  is  recognized, 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  every  man  willing  to  work  and  every  employer  of 
such  man  is  entitled  to  full  protection,  and  shall  receive  it. 

To  that  end,  notice  is  hereby  given  that  all  assemblages  of  persons  in 
large  bodies  upon  the  public  streets  of  this  city  for  any  such  unlawful  pur- 
pose will  be  promptly  dispersed,  and  no  person  or  body  of  men  will  be  per- 
mitted to  molest,  interfere  with  or  disturb  the  industrial  eitiblishminca  in 
this  city  or  any  employe  therein.  All  owners  of  such  establishments  are 
requested  to  notify  the  authorities  of  any  such  interfere  ace,  and  full  pro- 
tection shall  be  accorded  to  them. 

Emil  Wallbbr,  Mayor, 

These  proclamations  had  a  wholesome  influence.  Confi- 
dence in  the  supremacy  of  law  was  partially  restored,  at 
least  far  enough  to  enable  manufacturers  and  contractors, 
including:  the  Brand  Stove  Works,  to  resume  business  at 
once,  knowing  that  they  could  now  look  to  the  county  for 
protection  or  for  any  damage  done  by  the  mob.  The  Reli- 
ance Works,  which  had  been  closed  to  prevent  a  repetition 
of  the  occurrences  of  Monday,  were  opened  to  all,  Mr.  AUis 
issuing  the  following  card  to  his  employes: 

By  the  authority  of  the  mayor  of  the  city,  endorsed  by  the  governor  of 
the  state,  I  herebj  announce  that  my  works  will  open  at  7  o'clock  this 
morning  [hfay  5]  and  run  until  stopped  by  other  than  violent  and  illegal 
-causes.  I  hereby  offer  to  every  one  of  my  employes  the  opportunity  to 
work  with  perfect  immunity  from  danger  or  harm,  and  ask  every  one  of 
them  wishing  to  work  to  take  his  place  with  perfect  confidence  of  protec- 
tion. I  appeal  to  you  all  to  remember  that  this  is  not  a  question  of  wages 
or  of  hours  of  labor,  but  of  human  rights  and  of  manho:>d — ot,  my  right 
to  run  my  works  and  your  right  to  sell  me  your  time  and  labor.  Our 
whole  civilization  and  independence  hangs  upon  these,  our  iniividual 
rights;  and  our  magnificent  city,  by  her  executive,  and  our  great  and  noble 
state  of  Wisconsin,  by  her  governor,  have  promptly  and  nobly  placed 
around  us  their  invincible  power  for  the  preservation  of  these,  our  inalien- 
able rights.  I  appeal  to  yon  —  one  and  all  —  not  for  me,  but  for  yoursel ve  s, 
your  city,  your  state,  your  civilization  and  yoar  manhood,  to  show  your 
appreciation  of  this  great  gift  of  our  city  and  our  state,  to  our  common 
manhood,  and  every  man  take  his  place  and  do  his  work,  until  the  ques- 
tion is  settled,  that  he  owns  himself. 

When  we  have  vindicated  our  right  to  live  at  all,  by  the  settlement  of 
this  question,  then  if  you  have  any  complaints  of  wages  or  hours  of  labor. 
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bring  them  to  me,  and  they  will  be  fairly  considered  and  acquiesced  in  or 

declined,  and  if  we  cannot  agree,  we  will  part  like  men;  and  if  our  works 

must  close,  it  would  be  in  peace  and  harmony,  and  not  with  throwing  of 

8tone«  and  brandishing  of  clubs. 

With  the  firm  belief,  from  my  knowledge  of  your  high  characters,   that 

you  will  prove  yourselves  equal  to  this  great  emergency,  believe  me  your 

friend. 

Edw.  p.  Allis. 

Notwithstanding:  this  earnest  appeal,  comparatively  few 
men  returned  to  work  within  the  first  week  after  the  occur- 
rence of  the  trouble.  The  moulders  in  these  shops,  who 
number  above  seventy,  decided  to  hold  out  for  the  eight- 
hour  day;  but,  they,  too,  returned  to  work  about  the  17th  of 
the  month. 

Not  until  the  latter  part  of  the  month  were  the  Reliance 
works  operated  to  their  full  capacity;  and  all  this  owing  to 
nothing  more  than  the  move  of  an  insignificant  mob  upon 
them!  Without  that  occurrence  these  works  would  not 
have  been  idle  for  a  single  day,  unless  the  moulders  had 
gone  out  in  a  body,  which  is  doubtful. 

On  the  afternoon  of  May  5,  the  following,  without  signa- 
ture of  any  kind,  but  purporting  to  be  an  order  from  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  was  issued: 

E^ery  Knight  of  Labor  is  hereby  ordered  by  the  executive  board  to  keep 
away  from  aU  public  meetings  that  are  held  at  this  time.  Every  member 
is  ordered  to  wear  a  blue  badge  or  ribbon  as  a  token  of  peace  and  order.  At 
the  same  time  we  request  all  Kaights  of  Labor  to  remain  at  their  work  or 
at  their  homes,  and  in  all  cases  assist  the  authorities  in  protecting  life  and 
property. 

The  order  was  mostly  ignored.  This  fact  does  not  mean 
that  the  Knights  were  not  in  favor  of  peace,  but  that  the 
entire  order  can  not  or  could  not  then  be  controlled. 

More  strikes  and  new  troubles  continued  to  be  reported. 
Another  mass  meeting  was  called  at  Milwaukee  Garden. 
Numerous  groups  of  strikers  were  met  on  every  street  in 
the  city.  Fences,  sidewalks  and  cellar-doors  two  weeks  pre- 
vious, and  all  through  this  time  of  excitement,  bore  chalk 
marks  of  a  uniform  design,  which  now  became  more  num- 
erous than  ever.  People  wondered  what  they  meant,  feel- 
ing sure  they  conveyed  intelligence  of  some  kind  concern- 
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ing  the  strike.  This  added  materially  to  the  universal 
alarm,  many  believing  the  mysterious  characten?  to  be  the 
signal  for  inaugurating  a  general  reign  of  butchery  and 
destruction.  These  signs  consisted  of  a  horizontal  and 
perpendicular  line  in  this  shape: 


8X 


5854 


Occassionally  a  figure  was  met  with  reversed,  and  the 
numbers  were  often  different,  thus: 


8108 


8:80 

These  figures  had  something  to  do  with  the  question  of  the 
time,  and  were  presumably  written  by  the  Knights  of  La- 
bor; but  they  were  not,  as  many  suppose,  appeals  to  dis- 
order and  riot,  although  drawn  in  the  night. 

On  the  day  that  Mr.  AUis  issued  the  foregoing  card  to  his 
employes,  the  executive  committee  of  the^District  Assembly, 
Knights  of  Labor,  issued  the  following: 

To  the  Miltoaukee  Assemblies,  Knights  of  Labor: 

The  executiye  board  earnestly  requests  aU  Kaights  of  Labor  to  use  their 
influence  to  support  the  authorities  in  the  present  crisis  and  to  assist  in 
every  way  in  restoring  peace  and  order  in  Milwaukee.  The  mayor's  proc- 
lamation is  earnestly  endorsed  and  every  good  citizen  should  see  that  it  is 

observed. 

FRiLNK  L.  Lux, 

D.  A.  SjLUSE, 

Theo.  Fritz, 
Ben  GARsmE, 
J.  J.  McNally, 

Executive  Board. 
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The  Assembly  of  Knights  of  Labor  at  Bay  View  adopted 
the  following  resolutions  on  Tuesday  evening,  which  were 
published  on  the  following  morning: 

Resolved,  That  the  Kai^i^hta  of  Labor  residing  in  Bay  View  and  district, 
in  special  meeting  assembled,  hereby  make  the  following  proposition  to 
the  North  Chicago  Rolling  Mill  Ck>mpan7  and  the  inhabitants  of  Bay  View. 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  volunteer  our  services,  should  occasion 
arise,  to  act  as  special  police  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property. 

Resolved,  That  we  desire  to  place  ourselves  on  record  as  Knights  of 
Labor  and  citizens  as  determined  by  all  means  in  our  power,  to  support 
the  authorities  in  vindication  and  defense  of  law  and  order;  also, 

Resolved,  That  as  a  condition  of  the  foregoing  promise  the  military  be^ 
immediately  withdrawn. 

The  Bay  View  Knights  could  have  shown  their  sincerity 
very  eflfectually  by  offering  to  co-operate  with  and  assist 
the  militia  to  preserve  property  and  peace — for  the  soldiers 
were  present  for  no  other  purpose.  Policemen  and  soldiery 
are  no  menace  or  *'  insult "  to  order- loving  and  peaceable  citi- 
zens. 

On  arrival  of  the  militia  on  Tuesday,  the  mob  doggedly 
left  Bay  View  in  little  groups,  but  again  gathered  in  the 
vicinity  of  St.  Stanislaus  church,  un  Wednesday  morning, 
and  wended  their  way  back  to  Bay  View,  armed  with  sticks, 
knives,  pistols  and  stones.  This  time  they  were  about  1,000 
strong. 

An  unearthly  yell  arose  as  the  extensive  works  hove  in 
sight.  They  expected  the  soldiers  would  again  shoot  high, 
in  which  case  it  would  be  an  easy  matter,  perhaps,  to  rush 
in  and  disarm  them. 

Major  Geo.  P.  Traeumer,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
militia,  as  soon  as  the  mob  had  advanced  to  within  about 
1,000  yards,  warned  them  by  waving  his  hand  not  to  ap- 
proach. The  warning  was  not  heeded.  Again  the  major 
motioned  them  to  return  and  commandnd  them  for  the 
third  time  to  halt.  Still  they  pressed  on,  and  a  moment 
later  the  command  to  fire  was  given. 

Two  companies  discharged  one  volley  each  with  terrible 
effect. 

The  mob  now  dispersed  in  hot  haste  and  never  returned 

22— F.  A.  F. 
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to  destroy  the  rolling  mills  or  any  other  property,  or  to  utter 
threats  that  they  would  do  so.  The  shooting,  therefore, 
proved  to  be  the  traijic  beginning  of  the  speedy  end  of  the 
Milwaukee  riots. 

Considerable  disorderly  demonstrations  were  indulged  in 
during  the  afternoon  by  the  participants  at  the  mass  meet- 
ing called  at  Milwaukee  Garden,  on  the  corner  of  Four- 
teenth and  State  streets,  and  it  was  necessary  for  the  police 
and  militia  to  disperse  the  crowd;  but  no  fatalities  marked 
the  occasion. 

In  accordance  with  the  previous  day's  threat,  a  crowd  at- 
tempted to  raid  the  bakeries,  beginning  with  that  of  George 
Thuering,  opposite  the  garden  where  the  meeting  was  held. 
This  attack  had  been  anticipated  and  a  squad  of  police  met 
the  rioters  at  the  door  and  dispersed  them. 

By  dusk  peace  and  quiet  reigned  throughout  the  city. 

Even  the  next  day  after  the  Bay  View  affair  the  reaction 
set  in.  The  movement  to  establish  the  eight-hour  system 
by  forcible  means  was  clearly  a  failure.  A  few  employers, 
to  prevent  possible  trouble,  or  by  a  complication  of  circum- 
stances, temporarily  established  the  new  idea,  only  to  re- 
turn to  the  ten-hour  day  within  a  few  days,  and  in  some 
cases  in  a  single  day. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  May  all  public  agitation 
had  died  out.  But  for  the  arrest  of  a  number  of  ringleaders 
in  the  various  disturbances,  but  few  signs  of  the  agitation 
remained.  People  returned  to  work,  and  the  last  company 
of  militia  was  withdrawn  on  May  13. 

By  the  middle  of  May  quiet  was  entirely  restored,  and 
work  resumed  in  general,  except  at  the  North  Cnicago  Roll- 
ing Mills,  which  did  not  fully  resume  until  May  24^.  In  this 
case  the  common  laborers  gained  a  slight  advance  in  wages. 

The  West  Milwaukee  Railway  shops  were  in  full  operation 
on  the  10th,  just  a  week  after  the  men  were  forced  to  quit^ 
The  employes  of  these  shops  had  petitioned  for  the  eight- 
hour  day,  but  after  the  riots  they  returned  to  their  places 
without  even  asking  for  an  answer  from  the  company. 

The  Knights  of  Labor,  to  offset  the  socialistic  demonstra- 
tion of  May  2,  arranged  a  parade  and  picnic  for  Sunday, 
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May  23.  About  5,000  members  were  in  line,  marching  to 
the  music  of  ten  bands.  The  American  flag  only  was  car- 
ried. The  mottoes  carried  in  the  procession  expressed  sen- 
timents quite  different  from  those  displayed  by  the  Central 
Labor  Union.    Following  were  the  mottoes: 

Labor  is  the  superior  of  capital. —  Lincoln. 

The  public  lands  the  heritage  of  the  people. 

Worth,  not  wealth,  the  true  standard  of  greatness. 

The  product  of  labor  belongs  to  the  producer& 

Bureaus  of  labor  statistics. 

Sanitary  legislation  for  labor. 

Equality  before  the  law. 

Weekly  payments  in  lawful  money. 

Organization. 

Incorporation  of  labor. 

No  contracts  for  public  work. 

Arbitration.  ^ 

Man,  not  money,  shall  rule  the  world. 

The  government  shall  buy  and  own  all  telegraphs,  telephones  and 
railroads. 

No  imported  foreign  labor. 

No  contracts  for  convict  labor. 

No  child  labor. 

A  graduated  ino3me  tax. 

No  interest-bearing  boada 

A  national  monetary  system. 

Educate  the  ignorant;  do  not  abuse  them. 

All  men  are  bom  equal. 

Ill  fares  the  land  to  hast'ning  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay. 

Our  aim:    Elevate  mankind. 

Labor  creates  all  wealth. 

E  pluribus  unum. 

No  land  monopoly. 

One  for  all  and  all  for  one. 

We  shoot  ballots,  not  buUeta 

To  the  toilers  belongs  the  victory. 

Liberty,  equality,  fraternity. 

We  want  to  build  up,  not  tear  down. 

When  bad  men  combine,  the  good  must  associate. 

Bver  the  right  comes  uppermost,  ever  is  justice  done. 

Equal  pay  for  equsd  work  for  Doth  sexes. 

The  stars  and  stripes  forever. 

We  buy  from  friends,  not  foes. 
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Labor  creates  all  wealth. 

An  injury  to  one,  the  concern  of  all. 

We  purchase  that  which  our  brothers  produca. 

Gk>r eminent  savings  banks. 

Co-operation,  not  wages. 

No  imported  foreign  labor. 

Speeches  of  a  peaceful  character,  and  denunciatory  of  all 
violence,  were  made  by  several  speakers;  but  boycotting 
was  emphatically  recommended  and  endorsed  as  a  just  and 
effectual  weapon  in  the  hands  of  labor.  This  particular  and 
public  indorsement  of  boycotting  was  made  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  a  boycotter  had  just  been  sent  to  the  house  of  cor- 
rection by  Judge  Mallory. 

RESULTS. 

This  portion  of  the  subject  is  approached  with  sorrow,  for 
it  is  not  such  a  record  as  one  at  all  interested  in  the  welfare 
—  especially  the  advancement  —  of  the  burden-bearers  of 
Wisconsin  would  care  to  place  on  record  before  the  world. 

Further,  any  attempt  to  give  the  results  just  as  they  are 
must,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  be  futile.  To  the  public 
eye,  however,  the  most  conspicuous  result  is  the  list  made 
by  the  militia  at  Bay  View  of  killed  and  wounded,  which  is 
as  follows: 

Michael  Ruchalski,  a  laborer,  aged  87  years,  shot  through  the  breast; 
died  shortly  afterward.  He  was  a  married  man,  living  on  Garden  street, 
near  the  city  limits.    Left  no  children. 

Franz  Kunkel,  aged  69  years,  >hot  through  the  heart  while  feeding 
chickens  in  bis  yard.  He  was  a  laborer,  living  in  a  shanty  on  South  Bay 
street.    He  left  a  wife  and  five  children. 

Johanu  Maszk,  laborer,  aged  24  years;  shot  through  the  bowels.  Died  a 
few  hours  afterward,  at  his  home  No.  700  Fourth  avenue.  He  left  a  wife 
and  one  child. 

Martin  Jankowiak,  laborer,  aged  24  years;  shot  through  the  chest  Died 
two  days  later  at  his  home.  No.  768  Eighth  avenue. 

Albert  Erdman,  aged  19  years;  shot  through  the  abdomen.  Lived  at 
No.  675  Windlake  avenue. 

Casimir  Dudek,  of  Seymour,  Wisconsin,  laborer,  aged  80  years;  shot  in 
the  left  cheek  and  arm;  half  of  his  lower  jaw  was  carried  away  by  two 
bullets.  He  was  not  a  resident  of  Milwaukee,  yet  he  was  marching  along- 
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side  the  man  carrying  the  red  flag  when  wounded,  as  stated  by  the  color- 
bearer  at  the  coroner's  inquest  over  one  of  the  victims. 

Frank  ISowarczyk,  aged  Id  years;  shot  sideways  through  the  upper  ab- 
domen. Died  two  or  three  days  afterwards  at  his  home,  No.  485  Maple 
street 

John  Oainbki,  aged  28  years,  shot  in  right  shoulder,  while  stooping  down 
behind  an  embankment.    He  lived  at  No.  700  Grove  street 

Fred  Golbeck,  section  hand;  shot  through  both  thighs.  Lived  at  No 
696  Railroad  street 

The  coroner's  jury  returned  the  following  verdict  on  the 
deaths  of  Frank  Kunkel  and  Michael  Ruchalski: 

That  the  said  Frank  Kunkel  and  Michael  Ruchalski  came  to  their  deaths 
on  May  5,  1886,  as  follows:  Frank  Kunkel  was  accidentally  killed  in  his 
own  yard  by  a  ball  fired  by  the  troops  guarding  the  rolling-mills;  while 
Michael  Ruchalski  was  killed  in  the  same  manner,  although  we  believe 
from  the  evidence  that  he  was  engaged  in  an  unlawful  act,  acting  with  a 
mob  advanciDg  upon  the  rolliog  mill  with  a  dangerous  intent  We  believe 
the  mayor,  officers  and  men  of  the  Fourth  Battallion  did  an  unpleasant  duty 
in  firing  upon  the  mob,  and  that  the  officers  in  command  acted  in  a  hu- 
mane manner  in  ordering  the  firing  to  cease  as  soon  as  it  became  apparent 
that  the  advance  of  the  mob  came  to  a  halt,  th'is  saving  many  lives  and 
thereby  checking  the  violence  of  a  dangerous  element. 

The  Central  Labor  Union,  which  had  been  most  active  in 
precipitating  the  strikes,  hardly  gives  any  signs  of  life.  The 
leader  of  it,  Paul  Grottkau,  and  some  of  his  lieutenants, 
were  made  the  subjects  of  inquiry  by  the  grand  jury  on  a 
charge  of  inciting  a  riot. 

Following  is  Judge  James  A.  Mallory's  charge  to  this 
grand  jury: 

Oentlemen  of  the  Orand  Jury:— The  recent  riot  in  this  city  has,  in  my 
judgment,  made  it  necessary  to  impanel  a  grand  jury  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  tbe  causes  and  results  of  the  riotous  proceedings,  and,  more 
particularly,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  all  persons  who  have  been  guilty 
of  violating  the  law  of  the  state  to  speedy  justice.  It  will  be  your  duty  to 
investigate,  in  a  spirit  of  strict  impartiality,  every  case  which  may  be 
brought  before  you,  and  ta  return  bills  of  indictment  against  all  persons 
who  are  shown,  by  competent  testimony,  to  have  been  implicated  in  the 
commission  of  any  crime  or  misdemeanor.  No  person  should  be  indicted 
for  the  commission  of  any  offense  uoless  such  person  was  in  some  way, 
by  word  or  deed,  connected  with  its  commission.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
the  person  should  have  actually  participated  in  the  commission  of  the  un- 
lawful or  criminal  act  to  make  him  responsible  for  it,  but  every  person 
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who  counsels,  hires,  procures  or  incites  others  to  the  commission  of  any 
unlawful  or  criminal  ace,  is  equally  guilty  with  those  who  actually  perpe- 
trated the  act,  though  such  person  may  not  have  been  present  at  the  time 
of  the  commission  of  the  offense. 

A  riot  is  the  tumultuous  disturbance  of  the  public  peace  by  an  unlawful 
assembly  of  three  or  more  persons  with  an  intent  mutually  to  assist  each 
other  against  any  who  shall  oppose  them  in  the  execution  of  some  private 
object  To  constitute  a  riot  it  must  appear  that  the  assembly  was  accom- 
panied with  some  suck  circumstances,  either  of  actual  force  or  violence,  or 
at  least  having  an  apparent  tendency  thereto,  as  were  calculated  to  in- 
spire people  with  terror,  such  as  being  armed,  making  threatening  speeches, 
turbulent  gestures  or  the  like. 

An  agreement  between  two  or  more  persons  wrongfully  to  injure  or 
predjudioe  a  third  person  or  any  body  of  men,  as,  for  instance,  a  combina- 
tion to  injure  a  man  in  his  trade  or  profession,  is  a  conspiracy,  and  as  such 
is  an  indictable  offense.  If,  therefore,  two  or  more  persons  conspire 
together  for  the  purpose  of  boycotting  a  man,  with  intent  to  injure  or 
destroy  his  biisinees,  they  may  be  indicted  for  a  conspiracy.  In  view  of 
the  later  troubles  now  so  prevalent  throughout  the  country,  I  think  it  will 
be  well  for  the  grand  jury  to  investigate  carefully  and  fully  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  labor  organizations  which  exist  in  our  midst,  with  a  view 
of  ascertaining  whether  anything  ia  any  of  their  constitutions,  or  in  any 
oath  which  any  officer  or  member  is  required  to  take,  binds  officers  or 
members  to  resort  to  violence  or  other  unlawful  means  for  the  purpose  of 
accomplishing  the  objects  sought  to  be  obtained.  Any  organizition  whose 
officers  or  members  are  so  bound  is  an  unlawful  organization  and  liable  to 
indictment. 

A  conspiracy  to  prevent  by  means  of  threats  or  other  unlawful  means 
an  operative  from  obtaining  employment  in  his  business  is  indictable.  It 
is  also  indictable  to  conspire  to  molest  and  obstruct  workmen,  with  a  view 
to  induce  them  to  leave  their  employment,  and  any  labor  organization 
having  for  its  object  the  accomplishment  of  such  purposes  by  such  means 
is  unlawful.  Section  4,380  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  provides  in  substance 
as  follows: 

Any  person  who  shall  either  verbally  or  by  any  printed  communication 
maliciously  threaten  to  do  any  injury  to  the  person  or  property  of  another 
with  intent  to  extort  money,  etc.,  or  with  intent  to  compel  the  person  so 
threatened  to  do  any  act  against  his  will,  shall  be  punished  by  imprison- 
ment in  the  state  prison,  etc. 

I  have  heard  rumors  of  acts  having  been  committed  in  violation  of  this 
section. 

I  believe  a  vast  majority  of  the  people  who  came  to  this  country  from 
foreign  lands  were  attracted  by  our  free  institutions,  and  came  here  for 
the  honest  purpose  of  accepting  and  sustaining  them,  and  are  here  for  the 
purpose  of  making  peaceable  homes  for  their  children.  But  unfortunately 
for  the  cause  of  good  government  and  the  peace  of  society,  persons  of 
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another  class,  comparatively  few  in  numbers,  but  of  turbulent  impulses 
and  vicious  tempers,  have  settled  in  different  states  of  our  Union  who 
commenced  from  the  moment  they  landed  upon  our  shores  to  cry  out 
against  our  government,  and  to  advocate  anarchy.  These  men,  by  their 
pernicious  doctrines,  have  poisoned  the  minds  of  large  numbers  of  our 
once  contented  and  prosperous  laboring  people  t^  an  alarming  extent,  to 
the  extent  of  causing  riot  and  bloodshed,  as  well  as  general  derangement 
of  the  business  of  the  country,  causing  honest  laborers  to  suffer  more  than 
any  other  class  of  our  people.  The  men  who  by  incendiary  speeches  and 
wild  harrangues  caused  breaches  of  the  peace,  must  be  held  to  strict  ac- 
countability. Our  constitution  does  not  protect  any  such  freedom  of 
speech.  Our  people  have  tolerated  the  reckless  and  criminal  conduct  of 
anarchists  and  demagogues  quite  too  long.  It  is  high  time  that  courts 
and  juries  impartially  but  fearlessly  use  every  lawful  means  to  enforce 
obedience  to  law  and  punish  offenders.  Every  citizen  must  be  protected 
in  the  independent  exercise  of  his  rights,  or  we  must  admit  that  we  have 
no  government    Mob  law  should  be  tolerated  no  longer. 

In  response  to  the  foregoing  charge  the  jury  brought  in 
indictments  against  the  following  persons,  charged  with  the 
offenses  written  after  each  name,  the  result  of  the  trials  or 
present  status  of  the  case  being  also  indicated: 


Frank  Hirth 

Carl  Simon 

Anton  Palm 

Charlee  Bauer.. 
Henry  Dampf. . 
PaulGrottkau.. 
Albert  Moessinger 
Karl  Hussfeldt. . . 
John  Gabrielski.. 
Jos.  Woiceoho  wski 

Albert  Hofer 

Wm.  atrehlow... 

Henry  Gastell 

John  Runge 

Ferdin'd  Luppnow 

Anton  Heiber 

Albert  Pjepenberg 
August  Gertz.... 

Frank  Datara 

Ludwjg  Kroeger. 
Stephen  Rozga... 

JohnDolnig 

Jos.  Andrsezwski. 

John  Ady 

Jno.Skrczipczinski 
John  Protzmann. 
Herman  Lampel. . 
Robert  Schiiiiog. . 
Robert  Schilling. . 
John  Thomas 


Riot  and  conspiracy 

Riot  and  conspiracy 

Riot  and  conspiracy 

Riot  and  unlawful  assembly 
Riot  and  unlawful  assembly 

Riot  and  conspiracy 

Riot  and  conspiracy • 

Riot  and  unlawful  assembly 
Riot  and  unlawful  assembly 
Riot  a  .d  unlawful  assembly 
Riot  and  unlawful  assembly 
Riot  and  unlawful  assembly 
Riot  and  unlawful  assembly 
Riot  and  unlawful  assembly 
Riot  and  unlawful  assembly 
Riot  and  un  awful  assembly 
Riot  and  unlawful  as^emblv 
Riot  and  unlawful  assembly 
Riot  and  unlawful  assembly 
Riot  and  unlawful  assembly 
Riot  and  unlawful  assembly 
Riot  and  uolawf  ul  assembly 
Riot  and  unlawful  assembly 
Riot  and  unlawful  assembly 
Riot  and  unlawful  assembly 
Riot  and  unlawful  assembly 
Riot  and  unlawful  assembly 
Threatening  communicati'ij 
Conspiracy  (boycotting). . . 
Conspiracy  (boyc(jtting).. . 


Nine  months'  hard  labor. 

Nine  months*  hard  lal>or. 

Nine  months'  hard  labor. 

$160  and  costs. 

Six  months'  hard  labor, 

Case  pending. 

Case  pending. 

CcjBe  pending. 

Case  pending. 

Case  pending. 

Case  pending. 

Case  pending. 

Case  pending. 

Cane  pending. 

l^^ase  pending. 

Case  pending. 

C-ise  pending. 

Case  pending. 

Case  pending. 

C!ase  pending. 

Case  pending. 

Case  pending. 

Case  pending. 

Case  pending. 

Case  pending. 

Six  months'  hard  labor. 

Acquitted. 

Jury  disagreed. 

Not  tried. 

Not  tried. 
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Fred  Techientschy 

Frank  Lux 

Gustav  Richter. . . 
Fred  W.  Bock.... 

John  Seeger 

Henry  Vogt 

Wm.F.Schroeder. 

BeDJ.  Garside 

Charles  Kuhn 

Jas.  J.  McNally... 
Aug.W  .Baumbach 
John  Gnudek.... 
Jacob  Datka.... 
Andrew  Boncel. . 
Henry  Vogt 

Moritz  Herling.. 

GastaT  Richter. . 

Julius  Kretschmer 
Henry  Wiese... 
WuL  Teichert. . 


Conspiracy  (boycotting)... 
Conspiracy  (boycotting). . . 
Conspiracy  (boycotting). . . 
Conspiracy  (boycotting). . . 
Conspiracy  (boycotting). •• 
Conspiracy  (boycotting)... 
Conspiracy  (boycotting). . . 
Conspiracy  (boycotting)... 
Conspiracy  (boycotting). . . 
Conspiracy  (boycotting). . . 
Conspiracy  (boycotting). . . 
Riot  and  tinlawful  assembly 
Riot  and  unlaw  ful  assembly 
Riot  and  unlawful  assembly 
Intimidating   witness   and 

conspiracy 

Intimidating   witness   and 

conspiracy 

Intimidating    witness   and 

conspiracy 

Conspiracy  (boycotting)... 
Conspiracy  (boycotting)... 
Conspiracy  (boycotting). . . 


Not  tried. 
Not  tried. 
Not  tried. 
Not  tried. 
Not  tried. 
Not  tried. 
Not  tried. 
Not  tried. 
Not  tried. 
Not  tried. 
Not  tried. 
Not  tried. 
Not  tried. 
Not  tried. 

Not  tried. 

Not  tried, 

Not  tried. 
Not  tried. 
Not  tried. 
Not  tried. 


In  passing  sentence^  July  19^  Judge  Sloan*  said: 

The  question  of  the  punishment  of  these  men  has  worried  me  a  great 
deaL  1  have  had  some  doubts  whether  they  are  really  anarchists  or 
cranks  who  think  it  cunning  to  talk.  I  was  sorry  to  see  one  thing  —  that 
some  threats  had  been  made  by  friends  against  Judge  Mallory,  jurors,  at- 
torneys and  others,  since  these  men  were  conyicted.  I  don*c  believe  offi- 
cers can  be  intimidated  by  threats  of  violence.  I  don't  know  that  any  of 
these  defendants  are  responsible  for  these  threats.  The  moral  effect  of 
these  trials  will  do  good.  The  amount  of  punishment  is  of  little  conse- 
quence. These  men  must  learn  that  the  laws  of  the  country  will  be  en- 
forced .  Whatever  is  wrong  in  society  must  be  remedied  in  peaceful  ways. 
These  men  have  but  little  idea  of  the  intense  feeling  in  the  rural  districts 
against  their  doctrines  of  the  division  of  property,  etc.  They  have  an  idea 
that  the  police  are  particularly  hostile  to  them.  The  laboring  man  who 
can  go  to  a  home  of  his  own  is  a  capitalist;  and  this  idea  that  the  financial 
wrongs  in  society  can  be  remedied  by  violence  is  ridiculous. 

The  extreme  penalty  for  the  offense  is  one  year  at  hard 
labor.  The  judge,  taking  into  consideration  that  the  pris- 
oners had  already  spent  over  two  months  in  the  county 
jail,  and  the  fact  that  the  jury  had  recommended  them  to  the 
mercy  of  the  court,  sentenced  each  of  them  to  nine  months. 

'Although  the  c€ises  began  under  Judge  Mallory,  affidavits  of  prejudice 
were  filed  which  resulted  in  calling  A.  Scott  Sloan,  of  Beaver  Dam,  to  Mil- 
waukee to  try  them. 
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Summing  up  all  the  facts,  it  may  ba  safely  staked  that  no 
benefits  whatever  have  been  derived  from  the  agitation  by 
any  class  of  workingmen. 

Business  to-day  is  conducted  upon  the  old  plan  of  ten- 
hours'  work,  although  in  a  very  few  instances  employers, 
through  force  of  temporary  circumstances,  were  obliged  to 
compromise  on  ten  hours'  pay  for  nine  hours'  work. 

Even  the  common  council  of  Milwaukee  has  repealed  the 
eight-hour  ordinance,  so  auspiciously  adopted  on  March  15, 
and  which  had  so  much  influence  in  promoting  the  general 
agitation. 

The  bricklayers  and  masons,  the  only  trades  that  were 
successful  in  enforcing  their  demands,  had,  since  May  1, 
been  working  at  the  rate  of  37J  cents  per  hour;  but  on  July 
1,  contractors  demanded  a  return  to  the  ten-hour  system 
without  reduction  in  the  rate  per  hour  of  wages,  and  the 
men  struck.  [See  chapter  on  Strikes.]  After  holding  out 
for  a  time  many  strikers  left  the  city  and  found  employ- 
ment elsewhere  under  the  ten-hour  system  and  that  too,  fre- 
quently, at  lesser  wages. 

The  workingmen,  that  is,  those  who  took  part  in  the 
movement,  paid  the  expenses  of  this  costly  agitation. 

Should  not  the  cost  of  organization  of  assemblies  and 
unions,  the  holding  of  mass  meetings  in  expensive  hired  halls, 
the  traveling  expenses  of  speakers,  the  printing  and  sta- 
tionery, the  music  and  displays  for  demonstrations  and 
picnics  be  counted  in  the  cost? 

If  it  be  true,  as  officers  and  speakers  publicly  stated,  that 
13,000  persons  were  enrolled  in  the  movement  in  Milwaukee 
alone,  and  taking  the  individual  expenses  of  each  member 
at  only  $5  since  the  inauguration  of  the  movement  in  Jan- 
uary, 1886,  we  have  up  to  date  the  sum  total  of  $65,000,  taken 
directly  from  the  pockets  of  a  class  of  people  who  can  least 
afford  it.  $65,000  would  pay  for  an  imposing  edifice,  where 
the  people  could  congregate  for  amusements  and  hold  meet- 
ings; and  money  enough  left  to  establish  an  interesting 
library!  The  $65,000  thus  carelessly  thrown  away  would 
furnish  sufficient  capital  to  start  a  co-operative  factory  or 
store  of  good  proportions. 
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What  has  become  of  this  sum  of  money  ?  Nothing  what- 
ever to  show  for  it.  The  American  workingmen,  and 
especially  those  in  the  larger  cities,  have  yet  to  learn  not  ta 
throw  good  money  afte^*  bad  money. 

Young  men  in  the  interior  of  the  state,  remote  from  the 
agitation  in  the  larger  cities,  can  see  no  crime  or  offense  in 
taking  any  opportunity  which  may  be  offered  to  move  to 
these  manufacturing  points,  where  they  expect  to  find  a^ 
better  chance  to  learn  their  trade  more  thoroughly,  besides 
receiving  better  wages. 

So  with  married  people  who  do  not  get  along  very  well 
with  their  trades  in  the  country.  They  see  nothing  wrong^ 
in  accepting  work  which  others  have  refused,  if  thereby 
they  can  improve  their  own  conditions. 

Another  source  of  supply  of  skilled  "  unorganized  "  labor 
is  from  the  number  of  mechanics  who  attempt  farming,  but 
find  the  undertaking  a  failure.  The  latter  are  very  numer- 
ous, more  so  than  is  generally  believed. 

It  may  be  safely  stated  that  no  less  than  1,500  people,, 
from  other  states  as  well  as  from  the  interior  of  Wisconsin, 
went  to  Milwaukee  during  the  week  of  the  labor  disturb- 
ances and  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  offered  to 
find  steady  employment.  They  found  it,  too,  and  still  hold 
their  places.  This  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  many  who  were 
foremost  in  strikes,  were  refused  work  after  the  troubles 
had  been  settled. 

Even  to-day,  months  after  the  strike,  many  of  the  latter 
find  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  gain  employment. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  such  discrimination  is  pre- 
vented by  refusal  of  shopmates  to  work  unless  all  are  re- 
instated; but  after  such  a  general  failure  as  the  great  May 
strikes  proved  to  be,  employers  can  inaugurate  this  plan  of 
"  blacklisting  "  with  impunity. 

Who  are  the  sufferers  in  such  cases,  but  the  poor  wives 
and  children? 

Who  will  undertake  to  figure  up  the  loss  of  wages  and  the 
loss  of  business  occasioned  by  these  strikes? 

Estimating  that  15,000  people  were  idle  for  eight  days 
during  the  first  part  of  May,  8,000  during  three  days  of  the 
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second  week,  besides  about  1,500  during  the  last  two  weeks 
of  April,  and  estimating  the  average  wages  of  each  person 
at  $1.75  per  day,  which  estimate  is  very  low,  as  the  strike 
involved  so  many  mechanics  whose  wages  are  double  the 
amount,  we  have  a  direct  loss  of  162,000  days  of  labor,  rep- 
resenting $283,500. 

The  effect  of  such  a  loss,  especially  to  the  retail  trade  of 
a  city,  can  better  be  imagined  than  described.  If  the  effect 
ended  here,  the  loss  to  business  might  in  the  end  be  recov- 
ered; but  the  wages  are  irrevocably  lost,  except  to  the  very 
few  who  profited  by  the  strike  in  increased  wages. 

Besides  the  direct  loss  of  $285,500  in  wages  and  $65,000  in 
demonstrations,  labor  must  have  suffered  other  incidental 
losses,  making  the  total  in  Milwaukee  alone  not  less  than 
$400,000. 

To  this  sum  must  be  added  the  extra  expense  entailed 
upon  the  executive  and  adjutant  general's  offices,  and 
special  expenditures  on  the  part  of  the  police  and  sheriff's 
departments  in  Milwaukee,  aggregating  in  all,  probably, 
$425,000. 

The  business  losses  estimated  from  the  pay  rolls,  agents' 
reports  and  2,000  official  returns  to  the  Bureau,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  decreased  railway  earnings,  could  not  have  been 
under  $1,500,000;  so  that  the  eight-hour  movement  in  Mil- 
waukee cost  the  people  of  Wisconsin  not  less  than  $2,000,000. 

Other  results  of  the  strike  are  visible  on  every  hand. 
Houses  remain  unpainted  and  fences  unrepaired;  last  year's 
suit  of  clothes  is  made  to  answer  for  the  present  season;  the 
sewing  machine  bought  on  the  installment  plan  is  taken 
away;  pawn-shops  have  been  doing  a  thriving  business;  in- 
terest payments  have  lapsed,  insurance  policies  have  been 
forfeited;  wife  and  children  are  without  new  dresses;  furni- 
ture has  gone  to  the  second-hand  store;  lot-sales  to  working- 
men  ceased  for  weeks  and  months;  chattle  mortgages  in- 
creased to  an  unusual  number  and  domestic  hard  times 
that  the  public  can  never  see  or  know  prevailed  in  many 
quarters  with  painful  severity,  while  a  sullen  and  morose 
spirit  is  discernable  at  home,  in  the  shop,  on  the  street,  and 
even  in  the  saloon  when  discussing  the  things  that  have 
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happened,  the  present  phase  of  the  labor  question  or  the  pro- 
gramme for  the  future. 

EFFECTS  ON  GENERAL  BUSINESS. 

Although  the  eight-hour  agitation  was  confined  to  Mil- 
waukee, its  effects  on  general  business  reached  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  state,  as  the  waves  that  rise  when  a  stone  is 
cast  into  the  water  always  spread  from  shore  to  shore.  The 
subjoined  table,  compiled  from  returns  of  employers,  is  an 
index  to  the  widespread  industrial  depression  that  followed 
the  many  demonstrations;  but  it  represents  results  that  can 
not  be  expressed  in  figures: 
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VIEWS  OF  EMPLOYERS  ON  THE  EIGHT-HOUR  DAY. 

Although  the  forcible  adoption  of  the  eight- hour  day  was 
defeated  in  Milwaukee  in  May,  1886, ''  eight  hours  "  is  still  a 
part  of  the  platform  of  the  K.  of  L.  and  several  other  labor 
organizations.  It  is  therefore  deemed  advisable  to  insert 
the  more  characteristic  views  of  employers  on  this  subject. 

Agricultural  implements,  —T^o,  It  would  raise  prices  and  be  a  detri- 
ment to  both  employer  and  employed,  for  the  time  would  be  spent  in  dis- 
sipation in  dram  shops  and  other  immoral  places,  by  the  greater  number, 
resulting  in  loss  to  the  employed  and  lead  to  general  demoralization. 

It  would  lead  to  anarchy;  it  is  simply  forcing  capital  to  surrender. 

No,  it  is  nonsense.  Hours  of  labor  are  a  subject  for  mutual  ageeement 
between  employer  and  employe. 
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No;  but  run  as  maDj  hours  as  will  pay,  and  pay  employes  for  all  hours 
worked  and  no  more.  Some  cLsses  of  business  can  be  run  on  eight  hours 
And  others  can  not.  A  discrimination  should  be  made,  so  as  to  let  those 
who  want  to  work  ten  hours  do  so,  and  pay  accordingly. 

We  do  not  believe  in  an  eight-hour  day.  Whether  it  can  be  brought 
about  in  the  future  is  a  question;  it  certainly  can  extend  to  only  limited 
fields  of  labor,  and  if  it  is  brought  about  and  eight  hours'  labor  shall  receive 
ten  hours'  pay,  it  is  virtually  an  advance  of  25  per  cent,  in  wages,  hence 
must  increase  cost  of  production  to  that  extent,  and  consumers  will  have 
to  pay  for  it. 

Yes,  it  ought,  provided  tbe  profits  on  capital  was  sufficient  to  support 
the  laborer  on  eight  hours'  work.  Don'c  think  it  will  become  practically 
universal,  because  the  demand  for  labor  is  not  sufficient  to  support  them 
on  an  eight-hour  workday.  The  value  of  gold  is  based  upon  the  amount 
of  labor  it  requires  to  produce  it. 

Yes,  if  men  can  be  forced  to  work  but  eight  hours  per  day,  but  not  to 
favor  cranks,  who  demand  ten  hours'  pay  for  eight  hours  work.  Do  not 
believe  it  will  be  established  in  the  near  future,  not  with  our  present  ten- 
-dency  of  civilization.  Man  must  work,  and  work  all  he  can,  to  secure 
what  our  civilization  requires  as  a  requisite  to  be  a  man. 

We  do  not  object  Wages  will  decrease  in  proportion  to  decrease  of 
time,  and  business  will  not  be  affected  materially. 

Yes.  Ifit  is  possible  to  do  so  without  disturbiag  business  too  much.  It 
will  not  become  pnictically  universal  unless  Uie  workingmen  have  better 
leaders  than  they  had  in^he  last  strike. 

Blacksmiths.—  Na  Would  be  good  were  men  to  employ  their  time  in 
educating  themselves;  but  as  it  is,  they  spend  their  evenings  in  saloons. 
Wages  would  slightly  decrease. 

Boiler  manvfaeturers, —  If  agitation  continues,  eight  hours  will  be  the 
rule.  Wages  will  remain  about  as  they  are,  as  increase  of  labor-saving 
machinery  decreases  cost  of  production.  Prices  will  virtually  average  as 
they  do  now. 

Boiler  coverers,—  Na  I  see  nothing  to  be  gained.  If  it  becomes  gen- 
•eral,  the  cost  of  production  being  thereby  increased,  the  first  reaction 
would  cause  a  disproportionate  rise  in  value  and  the  consumer,  (1  e.  the 
workman)  would  suffer  more.  In  the  end,  and  after  readjustment,  he 
would  be  worse  off  than  now. 

^  Bottlers.— I  don't  think  it  will,  but  if  it  did,  think  that  wages,  prices  and 
business  would  be  good,  a  great  deal  steadier,  and  better  for  all  classes. 
On  account  of  the  steadiness  every  thing  would  take. 

Box  manufacturers.— It  is  coming  sometime.  Wag*s  and  prices  will 
•be  balanced  relatively  the  same  as  now,  and  25  per  cent,  higher.  Volume 
of  business  may  be  the  same. 

Any  person  able  to  work  eight  hours  can  work  ten,  and  as  business  does 
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not  allow  of  25  per  cent,  increase  of  wages,  the  workiagman  can  not,  it 
appears,  work  for  20  per  cent.  less. 

Brewers. — I  hope  and  believe  not,  but  if  it  should,  I  believe  it  will  be 
about  as  short-lived  as  new  styles  in  ladies*  hats  and  bonnets  usually  are. 

It  would  be  productive  of  laziness,  strategy  and  crime.  Idleness  begets 
mischief,  so  far  as  the  laborer  is  concerned,  and  the  employer  loses  as 
weli  as  the  employe.    Wages  must  conform  to  prices. 

No;  we  do  not  thing  that  it  will  become  practically^universal,  and  if  so , 
it  will  cause  the  cost  of  living  in  general  to  be  one-fifth— or  20  per  cent. — 
more  expensive  than  at  present.  It  will  cause  more  idleness  among  the 
laboring  classes  and  they  will  gain  nothing  by  it  financially,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  will  prevent  fair  competition  with  other  countries  where 
more  than  eight  hours  constitute  a  day*s  work. 

No;  if  universal,  it  would  decrease  the  commodities  of  life. 

I  think  it  will  not,  and  its  forcible  introduction  will  send  prices,  wages 
and  business  reeling  like  debris  on  the  vortex. 

Brick, — No;  but  should  favor  a  half -holiday  on  Saturday.  Let  public 
opinion  regulate  this. 

No;  it  would  increase  the  cost  of  manufacture  so  that  we  would  be  shut 
out  from  the  markets  of  the  world. 

With  a  surplus  of  labor,  it  would  make  a  more  equal  division  of  it,  but 
it  can  not  become  universaL  It  would  have  no  effect  upon  wages  or  busi- 
ness.   Supply  and  demand  govern. 

It  would  be  desirable,  but  climatic  and  other  difficulties,  short  seasons, 
etc.,  make  it  impossible  in  many  cases. 

Bridge  builder  a, — Yes;  the  world  will  go  just  the  same. 

Broom  manufacturers.— Yes;  I  think  it  will  come  soon.  Wages  will 
not  be  higher,  but  manufactured  articles  will  be. 

Broom  handles.—lt  ought  not  If  it  should,  it  would  most  assuredly 
lessen  wages.    I  am  in  favor  of  paying  labor  by  the  hour. 

Carriages  and  wagons. — No.  I  work  twelve  to  fifteen  hours.  If  it 
should  become  universal,  the  labDrer  would  be  exactly  where  he  is  now. 

Not  at  once.  It  will  be  in  the  course  of  years.  If  adopted  at  once,  it 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  interest  of  employes  as  well  as  employers. 
Prices  would  be  higher  for  everything,  and  wages  would  have  to  be 
higher  for  eight  hourj  than  for  ten  to  leave  the  workman  in  his  present 
condition. 

I  believe  ten  hours  is  best  for  all  concerned. 

If  a  man  wants  to  work  only  eight  hours,  pay  him  for  eight  hours.  If 
it  became  universal,  it  would  raise  the  price  of  manufactured  articles, 
which  is  a  hard  thing  to  do  under  so  much  competition. 

It  would  perhaps  be  better  but  I  don't  think  it  will  become  universal 
soon.  If  it  did,  it  would  perhaps  be  detrimental  to  business,  because  of 
the  advance  in  prices  which  would  naturally  have  to  follow. 
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Cement—l  would  like  to  have  it  so.  Prices  must  of  necessity  rise 
but  not  wages. 

No  man  should  be  denied  the  right  to  work  longer  and  earn  more,  if  he 
desirea  It  is  his  rii<ht  by  nature.  Probably  eight  hours  is  enough  for 
most  people's  bodily  and  mental  health.  We  have  no  reason  to  anticipate 
any  great  change  in  the  nature  of  man  in  the  near  future.  Some  will 
work  more  and  some  less,  according  to  capacity,  disposition  and  necessity, 
and  rewards  of  labor  will  be  apportioned  according  to  earnings,  by  Prov- 
dence. 

Chairs,  —Not  through  compulsory  legislation.  If  it  is  to  the  advantage 
of  society  it  will  be  adopted  without  harm;  but  any  attempt  of  any  one 
class  to  enforce  it  would  work  great  harm  to  all. 

Think  it  would  not  be  beneficial  It  will  not  become  unirersal  until 
emigration  ceases. 

agar  manufacturers.—  Certainly;  if  you  can  make  it  so. 

All  the  same  to  me.  Think  it  will  be  adopted;  if  so,  it  will  increase 
wages  and  give  employment  to  the  unemployed. 

In  general  it  would  cause  great  disturbance.  The  result  of  such  a  move- 
ment was  very  plainly  shown  in  Milwaukee. 

No.  If  adopted  the  world  over  it  might,  in  a  measure,  be  both  prao- 
ticable  and  profitable  to  employer  and  employe;  yet,  we  believe  there  are 
industries  that  could  not  exist  under  it. 

Yes;  it  would  increase  wages  and  employ  more  men,  and  thereby  enrich 
us  alL 

We  think  eight  hours  of  work  is  enough  for  any  man. 

Yes;  it  would  give  more  men  work  and  better  pay;  for  then  there  would 
be  no  over-production. 

No.  Every  healthy  man  can  and  should  work  ten  hour&  The  profes- 
sional man,  such  as  lawyers,  physicians,  etc.,  in  fact,  all  that  work  with 
their  brain,  work  much  longer,  as  theirs  is  incessant  labor,  and  much 
more  exhausting  than  physical  labor.  It  will  not  become  practical  and 
universal,  as  its  introduction  would  so  enhance  prices  of  all  products  that 
a  proportionate  increase  of  wages  of  the  laborer  would  in  no  measure 
equalize.  Capital  invested  in  large  manufacturing  plants  would  materi- 
ally suffer  by  such  reduction  of  hours  of  labor. 

No.  It  will  utterly  ruin  everything,  because  the  foundations  of  all  our 
prosperity  will  crumble,  namely,  the  farmer. 

No.  Might  just  as  well  reduce  the  time  to  six,  or  even  four  hours.  If 
it  should  ever  be  adopted,  it  would  affect  everything  disastrously,  and  the 
heaviest  sufferer  would  undoubtedly  be  the  workman  himself. 

Yes;  but  gradually.    If  employers  and  employes  generally  would  unite 

and  agree  to  accept  a  reduction  of  15  minutes  of  the  workday  every  two 

years,  the  eight-hour  day  would  in  a  gentle  and  easy  manner  become  a 

•  reality,  and  wages,  prices  and  business  would  regulate  themselves  without 

any  disturbance.    £ven  unwilling  employers  would  have  to  fall  in  line 

23— F.  A.  F. 
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with  the  popular  current.  A  sudden  adoption  of  the  eight-hour  daj 
would  be  a  loss  and  detriment  to  both  employers  and  employes.  It  will 
never  be  accomplished  suddenly. 

Clothes  reels.  —  Yes.  It  is  the  "  open  sesame.'*  Less  would  be  produced; 
more  would  be  consumed;  prices  would  have  to  advance,  making  lively 
times. 

Coffee  and  spice  mills, —  No.  We  consider  it  impracticable,  unless  the 
manufacturers  of  this  country  are  protected  against  foreign  competition. 

Coop^A  —  Yes;  we  think  the  labor  of  this  country  could  be  easily  done 
in  e'ght  hours,  but  there  are  many  branches  of  industry  that  would  suffer 
by  its  speedy  elfect.  Don't  think  it  would  materially  change  the  price  of 
labor  or  products,  but  would  look  to  an  advance  in  both  rather  than  a 
decline. 

Don't  think  that  at  present  eight  hours  of  labor  can  support  the  country^ 
unless  everybody  should  work  that  is  able  to.  Make  everybody  work 
eight  hours  per  day,  and  we  will  get  along  well  enough. 

If  the  system  will  employ  all  the  surplus  labor  of  the  country,  it  might 
enhance  prices  and  make  more  business. 

No.  Don't  think  it  wilL  If  it  wowld  it  would  benefit  the  industrious, 
and  be  a  curse  to  the  intemperate. 

Na  Lower  wages  enhance  prices,  and  make  our  business  strictly  do- 
mestic, neces'iitattng  a  high  protective  tariff  to  save  us  from  bankruptcy. 

The  laboring  class  is  not  yet  far  enough  advanced  to  use  the  two  hours 
profitably.    Saloons  would  be  more  patronized  under  the  system. 

Na  The  demand  for  equal  or  greater  pay  for  lees  hours  is  most  un- 
reasonable, and  would  ruin  many  manufacturers  if  enforced. 

No,  the  cost  of  living  will  increase  one-fifth,  while  labor  gains  only  time. 

Na  Would  enhance  cost  of  manufactured  articles  so  that  United 
States  oould  not  compete  with  other  oountrie& 

Tes.  Wages  will  be  higher;  more  appreciated;  will  have  a  better 
chance  against  capital    Everything  will  be  more  valuable  except  capital. 

Na  No  one  can  afford  to  pay  ten  hours'  wages  for  eight  hours'  work,. 
and  laborers  can  not  stand  ei«ht-hour  prices. 

Iron  founders, —  Yes;  it  will  advance  wages  by  increasing  the  demand 
for  laborers;  it  wiJl  check  production,  and  enhance  the  value  of  all  pro- 
duct of  labor. 

Yes;  we  are  comiog  to  a  lower  standard  of  value  for  everything;  the 
effect  would  be  to  retard  this  process,  and  probably  be  beneficiaL 

Yes;  it  will  have  no  effect  upon  wage «  and  prices;  but  business  will  not 
be  forced  as  strong;  the  middlemen  will  suffer  a  little. 

No.  It  may  so  become  in  the  same  way  and  with  like  effect  as  tho 
present  ten-hour  system  did,  and  with  no  greater  disaster  to  business,  and 
all  will  be  unrest,  turmoil  and  disturbance  until  it  does. 

Fumiiure.-'  No,  fori  thick  it  would  draw  more  workingmen  from  the 
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country  into  the  cities  and  so  in  a  very  short  time  make  it  worse  than  it  is 
now. 

No.  No  legislation  can  be  otherwise  than  violent,  a  question  that  must 
be  delegated  to  each  individual  and  concern.  Believing  that  ten  hours 
constitute  but  a  fair  day's  work  in  a  majority  of  cases,  and  that  the  times 
must  change  largely  before  they  will  admit  of  any  arbitrary  legislation 
without  violence  to  the  laws  governing  the  business  of  civilized  countries, 
and  consequent  widespread  disaster,  we  do  not  think  it  will  become  imi- 
versal.    The  man  who  wants  comforts  must  be  willing  to  work  for  them . 

No.  It  will  enhance  the  cost  of  all  production  proportionally  and  the 
employe  must  pay  correspondmgly  more  for  all  he  buys;  besides  it  invites 
foreign  manufactures  to  the  detriment  of  home  production. 

Hammered  iron  forgings,—  Na  It  is  thought  many  branches  of  busi- 
ness could  not  be  successfully  operated  on  the  eight-hour  plan  because  the 
purchasing  power  of  money  would  be  reduced,  and  hence  revert  back 
upon  labor;  also  result  probably  in  manufacturers  contracting  labor  by 
the  hour  and  running  as  many  hours  as  their  demands  required. 

Ink, —  No.  An  eight- hour  law  will  not  amount  to  anything.  Practi- 
cally labor  is  paid  by  the  hour  and  always  will  be.  One  set  of  men  work- 
ing ten  hours  and  another  only  eight  hours  could  not  be  paid  equally. 

Leather, —  Yes.  The  tendency  of  the  age  is  towards  shorter  hour?,  but  it 
will  come  gradually. 

Lime.—  No.  Labor  must  always  receive  pay  for  what  itproducea  It  is 
a  question  of  what  it  accomplishes,  not  of  time  consumed. 

Lithographing,— Yea,  We  would  all  be  benefited  by  the  change, 
physically  and  mentally,  and  also  in  a  business  way. 

Luniber, —  Na  I  think  very  few  people  can  live  as  they  would  like  to 
on  what  they  can  earn  in  eight  hours .  Prices  would  have  to  advance 
25  per  cent  or  wages  be  reduced  accordingly,  as  machinery  would 
liave  to  be  idle  more  or  work  a  double  crew  longer  in  summer  season,  and 
that  would  make  more  idleness  for  winter. 

No.  I  work  my  men  eleven  hours  aLd  forty  minutes.  It  would  ruin 
the  country. 

Na    It  sentences  capital  to  idleness  sixteen  hours  a  day. 

Yes;  for  lazy  folks.  It  would  give  the  man  that  works  at  piece-work  a 
great  advantage  over  day  laborers. 

No.  It  would  kill  the  export  trade  and  defraud  farmers.  My  employes 
are  not  in  favor  of  it  aocording  to  their  talk. 

L  Not  by  statute.     The  hours  of   labor  have  been  shortening  for  the 
past  twenty  years,  and  will  continue  to  shorten. 

No.  But  all  laborers  should  be  employed,  and  if  the  demand  will  not 
cover  all  at  ten  hours  per  day,  make  it  eight  or  even  lesa 

Yes,  when  possible;  a  six-hour  day  is  t>etter,  a  four-hour  day  is  still  bet" 
ter,  but  all  Utopian  for  our  day. 
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Na  It  is  all  nonsense;  you  might  a?  well  try  to  establish  by  law  the 
price  of  com  or  wheat 

No,  emphatically;  we  do  not  think  the  world  can  "hold  its  own**  on  it, 
and  if  it  could,  the  ambitious  portion  would  be  sure  to  put  in  25  per  cent, 
more  work  at  the  higher  wages  and  outstrip  the  rest 

Na  It  can't  become  generaL  It  costs  too  much  to  start  and  stop  ma- 
chinery. If  successful,  either  wages  must  decline  or  goods  advance. 
Foreign  competition  may  prevent  the  latter. 

No.    I  think  it  is  twenty  years  too  soon  for  an  eight-hour  day. 

Nj.    a  saw-mill  could  not  live. 

No.    Less  hours  of  labor  means  more  money  to  saloons. 

No.  I  do  not  think  that  law  has  anything  to  do  with  work,  rest  or 
sleep.  Guard  the  right  of  life  and  liberty  and  the  minor  things  will  ad- 
just themselves.  Man  can  tell  when  he  is  sleepy,  hungry  or  thirsty,  and 
duty  to  himself  and  family  will  set  him  to  work;  if  not,  there  are  laws 
•enough  to  take  care  of  such  fellows. 

Na  I  work  sixteen  hours  per  day  because  I  wish  to  do  so.  America's 
txMkst  has  always  been  the  opportunities  she  offers  to  her  humblest  citi- 
zens; but  they  only  come  to  the  tireless  workers. 

Na  It  would  be  a  death-blow  to  the  farming  interests  of  our  country. 
They  work  from  ten  to  sixteen  hours  per  day.  Mechanics  are  no  better 
than  the  farmers. 

No.  It  would  raise  the  cost  of  production  so  that  the  United  States 
•could  not  compete  with  foreign  countries  and  necessitate  a  reduction  of 
wages  to  a  lower  level  than  they  now  are,  and  make  the  cost  of  living 
much  higher. 

Yes.  It  would  have  a  gx>d  effect  in  general;  the  men  would  feel  better 
in  the  evening  to  spend  their  earnings  ■ 

Yes.  I  think  with  our  improved  machinery  we  will  be  obliged  to  re- 
strict the  hours  of  labor  to  eight    It  will  have  to  come  gradually. 

Can  hardly  make  it  practicable.  If  it  could  be  made  universal,  it  would 
tend  to  elevate  the  laboring  classes,  otherwise  the  effect  would  be  bad. 

No.  The  laborer  would  not  ask  for  an  eight-hoar  day  if  he  was  well 
paid  for  working  ten  houra 

Yes,  in  its  proper  time.  It  would  have  no  effect  upon  business,  but 
simply  increase  wages  and  prices,  provided  it  be  universal  in  all  countries. 

Na  Some  expensive  machiuery  must  be  nm  longer  to  make  it  pay,  and 
if  run  sixteen  hours  its  product  would  soon  become  too  cheap  to  make  it 
pay. 

We  have  no  objections  if  it  be  possible.  It  would  have  a  tendency  to 
increase  prices  more  than  labor,  as  capital  can  not  lay  idle  in  the  shape  of 
machinery  without  expense. 

Not  necessarily.  I  don*t  believe  it  will  ever  be  universal,  because  am- 
bitious men  will  not  be  restricted  in  that  direction. 

Yes.    It  would  briog  prosperity  to  almost  the  entire  laboring  common- 
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ity  by  giving  labor  to  one-fifth  more  men;  the  consumption  would  alsa 
increase  one-fifth  more. 

Na  The  laborer  working  eight  hours  per  day  leaves  him  sixteen  for 
rest    Too  much  rest  leads  to  idleness,  which  means  going  down  hilL 

Machinery, —  "Not  at  present.  It  may,  however,  become  so  in  time.  It 
will  have  no  effect  because  it  will  be  so  gradual.  The  resumption  of 
specie  payment  proves  that. 

Milltmrights. —  No.  Because  the  more  hours  we  work  the  more  pay  we 
get.  A  bad  effect.  It  would  make  more  saloon  loafers  than  any  act 
which  could  be  passed  for  labor,  and  will  make  matters  worse,  especially 
for  the  families  of  poor  workingmen. 

Oatmeal. —  No.  Our  men  are  satisfied  with  twelve  hours  rather  than  be 
idle.  Farmers,  business  men  and  employers  generally,  especially  if  work- 
ing on  a  small  basis,  would  not  be  able  to  pay  taxes  on  eight  hours'  work. 

Paper  milL^  Yes.  It  would  have  little  or  no  effect.  The  laborer  should 
have  some  of  the  advantages  from  improved  machinery. 

Sash  and  doora, —  No.  It  would  increase  the  price  of  all  manufactured 
goods  and  then  react  upon  the  workingman  by  putting  many  conven- 
iencetf  he  can  now  buy  out  of  his  reach  under  the  new  system,  for  it 
would  reduce  wages  and  thereby  bring  about  the  same  disastrous  results. 

Soap, —  Not  for  the  next  five  or  ten  years.  It  would  not  hurt  business 
nor  the  capitalists,  but  it  would  hurt  the  poorer  and  middle  classes. 

Tanners.  — Yes,  but  later  on  if  the  nation  gets  settled  down  to  eight 
hours,  it  will  have  no  more  effect  than  the  ten-hour  system.  Wages  and 
business  will  have  ups  and  downs,  anyway. 

Not  unless  it  is  adopted  in  Europe  also. 

Hireshing  machines, —  The  question  whether  the  eight-hour  day  ought 
to  become  general  will  have  to  be  answered  by  experience.  So  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  we  do  not  believe  the  majority  of  our  men  desire  it.  If  it 
comes  into  successful  use  at  all  it  must  be  general,  otherwise  producers 
are  put  upon  an  unequal  footing.  In  some  employments  ten  hours'  work 
is  too  much  for  the  physical  powers  of  the  worker,  in  others  it  manifestly 
is  not,  but  uniformit/  among  the  same  class  of  producers  is  both  desirable 
and  necessary.  If  eight  hour*'  work  with  ten  hours'  pay  becomes  the 
rule,  it  needs  no  arithmetic  to  show  that  it  will  increase  prices.  It  is  said 
upon  good  authority  that  90  per  cent  of  all  production  is  labor,  and  that 
10  per  cent  only  represents  material.  Therefore,  the  cost  of  raw  material 
in  a  state  of  nature  remnining  the  s%me,  the  increase  of  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion would  be  about  IS  per  cent,  on  the  basis  of  eight  hours'  work  for 
present  wages  paid  for  ten  hours.  Thi^  would  fall  most  heavily  upon  the 
laborer  whose  expense  of  living  would  be  enhanced  without  any  increase 
in  his  mcome.  Admitting  what  is  claimed  by  the  advocates  of  labor 
reform,  and  what  is  probably  true,  that  the  present  pay  of  unskilled  labor 
is  barely  sufficient  for  the  actual  necessities  of  life,  given  an  increase  of  18 
per  cent,  or  even  10  per  cent  in  cost  of  living,  the  wages  of  the  laborer 
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would  fall  bslow  the  limit  of  actual  necessity!  So  that  the  question  seems 
to  be  one  that  must  be  settled  from  the  standpoint  of  the  laborer,  and  not 
the  employer,  to  whom,  if  it  became  general,  the  change  would  signify 
comparatively  little. 

Trutiks,—!  doa't  see  any  use  for  it;  when  the  crop  is  ripe  you  must  take 
care  of  it.  It  is  useless  to  say  how  long  a  man  should  work  or  how  long 
he  should  sleep.  It  is  a  humbug.  In  winter,  when  business  is  dull,  days 
are  short  and  cold  and  most  shops  work  eight  hours  only;  when  days  are 
long  and  business  fair  they  work  ten  hours  or  longer. 

No;  but  it  should  be  general  if  in  vogue  at  all,  so  that  manufacturing  in 
the  same  line  would  be  on  the  same  basis.  The  effect  would  not  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  laboring  man.  Ten  hours  is  not  too  long  for  the  mechanic  to 
work,  it  is  not  for  the  average  employer.  Wages  would  be  the  same  for 
eight  hours  as  for  ten  hours  if  it  ever  becomes  the  rule.  Prices  of  goods 
would  be  higher,  enough  so  to  cover  the  increased  cost  of  goods  and  the 
increased  cost  of  living  to  the  employer. 

I  myself  would  like  to  hive  it.  I  work  from  7  a.  m.  to  8:30  or  9  p.  m.; 
but  I  fear  it  would  make  hard  times,  and  I  don^t  want  to  see  that.  I  had 
enough  of  it  in  '57,  '58  and  '59. 

Twine,  bags  and  baits, —  No.  The  o  juntry  would  grow  poorer.  Less 
wealth  would  be  produced. 

Type  founder.—  No.  Amount  paid  as  wages  would  be  the  same  though 
it  would  be  divided  among  a  greater  number. 

Vinegar,  —  No.  I  think  if  this  country  can  not  give  its  inhabitants  ten 
hours  of  labor  per  day,  then  I  say,  most  emphatically,  prohibit  immigration 
at  ODce. 

Yes;  but  it  can  not  be  enforced  by  law.  I  believe  the  workmen  could 
earn  more  by  working  overtime,  if  necessary.  It  would  do  no  harm  to 
business,  and  benefit  the  poor. 

Wagon«.— We  doubt  if  it  would  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  so- 
called  working  classes.  Think  it  would  so  enhance  the  cost  of  living  that 
the  laboring  classes  would  require  twelve  hours'  pay  to  enable  them  to 
live  as  comfortably  as  they  now  do,  and  believe  such  a  state  of  things 
would  nect  ssarily  have  a  very  depressing  influence  upon  business.  Should 
the  time  ever  come  for  an  eight-hour  day  we  think  the  whole  world 
should  adopt  it  at  the  same  time,  as  eight  hours  can  not  successfully  com- 
pate  against  ten  hours  or  mora 

I  don't  think  it  can  be  done.  The  workmen  themselves  will  be  the 
greatest  objectors  to  the  eight-hour  system,  as  they  know  they  can  earn 
more  in  ten  hours  than  in  eight 

Willow  ware, —  Yes,  for  men  over  forty  years  of  age.  Our  main  pro- 
ducts are  sold  abroad,  and  as  railroads  and  steamboats  make  trade  more 
equal  throughout  the  world,  our  hours  of  toil  and  wages  will  have  to  ad- 
just themselves  with  those  of  the  other  world. 

Woolen  mills. — It  can  not  in  our  line  of  manufacture,  as  we  have  to 
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compete  against  the  twelve  and  thirteen  hour  labor  of  Oermany,  and  pay 
three  times  as  much  in  wages.  It  will  Pot  become  miiversal,  because  too 
many  manufacturing  industries,  like  our  own,  could  not  compete  with 
foreign  goods,  and  would  have  to  shut  down. 

Not  at  present.  Our  purchasers  of  supplies  will  buy  in  the  cheapest 
market,  and  if  our  producers  will  not  furnish  as  cheap  as  others  they  may 
lie  idle;  and  when  the  purchasing  power  of  the  individual  or  nation  is 
exhausted,  he  will  work  for  what  he  can  get  or  starve. 


SUMMARY  OF  EIGHT  HOUR  VIEWS. 

Following  is  a  table  summarizing  the  views  on  the  eight- 
hour  day  of  the  employers  reporting  to  the  Bureau: 


^1 

Yes. 

No. 

No  Answer. 

IKDEFIHITB. 

Business. 

No. 
firms. 

No.  em- 
ployes. 

No. 
firms. 

No.  em- 
ployes 

No. 
firms. 

No.  em- 
ployes. 

No. 
firms. 

No.  em- 
ployee 

Aifricultural  Implemts. 
Bakers 

16 

48 

19 

16 
88 

9 
1 

8 

41 

0 

1 

875 
4 

4 
8 
1 
1 
8 

865 
128 

Baking  powder 

Barbed  wire 

4 

88 

Basket  makers 

Blacksmiibs 

4 

1 
2 

1 

10 
15 
11 
11 

Blank  books 

2 
43 

57 
10 

Boiler  makers 

8 

65 

Boiler  and  pipe  coTerinf? 

Book  binders 

1 
6 

1 

7 
747 

3 

Boots  and  shoes 

6 
2 
8 

1 
27 
10 

550 

19» 

88 

4 

aso 

267 

Bottlers 

1 
1 
1 
8 
2 

1 

5 

40 
IS 
79 
12!S 
43 

3 

Boxes 

Brass  founders 

Brewers 

U 
7 

260 
154 

Brick 

B 1  idge  and  iron  works  . 

Brooms  

1 
2 

1 
5 

2 

14 

Broom  bandies 

Brushes 

2 

1 
6 

7 

1 
56 

Carpet  weavers 

1 

Carriages 

1 
1 

10 
6 

9 
1 
4 

12 
4 

156 
110 
695 
^17 
1,064 

id 

Cement 

Chairs 

Cigars 

8 
1 

1 

805 
44 
2 

15 

1 

180 
87 

8 

7 

Clothing: 

Clothes  reels 

Coffee  and  spice  mills  . . 

8 

4^ 

C  onf  ectioners 

1 

1 
2 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

81 
85 
72 

8 
11 
27 

1 
14 

Coffins  

C  ontraoiors 

Coopers 

8 



20 

10 

201 

Cordage 

Cracliers 

C  urricr  and  stuffing 

DirttUl-ra 

1 
1 

14 
2 

Dveing 

F  favoring  extracts 

1 

6 

Farrong  

8 

1 

45 

7 
8 
5 

8 

814 

188 
786 
84 

Flax  tow 

1 
20 
6 
4 
2 

18 

118 

1,124 

151 

10 

Flouring  mills 

6 
5 

1 

76 

158 

8 

Founders 

Furniture 



1 

00 

Oas 

Glass 

1 

<60 

Granite 

1 

286 

Gunpowder  

1 

1 

2h 

8 

Hammered  iron  f  orgings 

1 

I           80 
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Y«8. 

Na 

No  Answer. 

iKDEflNITB. 

BrsiNSSS. 

No. 
firma 

No.  em- 
ployes 

No. 
firms. 

No.  em- 
ployes. 

No. 
firms. 

No  em- 
ployes. 

No. 
firms. 

No.  em- 
ployee. 

Hubs  and  spokes 

4 

1 
1 
1 
8 
S 
6 
2 
1 
1 

1 
6 
1 
2 
2 
1 

11 
1 
1 
4 
3 
1 
1 
2 

10 

SJ 

1 
2 

1 
1 
1 
3 

I 

8 
1 
9 
8 

1 
1 
2 
15 
3 
2 
1 
1 
5 

8 

1 

143 
6 

1 

20 

Ink               

IroD  and  steel 

1 

1,200 

Jewelers    

1 
4 

11 
625 

Knit  goods 

Tjeather  croods 

1 
1 

1 

160 
65 

48 

8 
2 

1 

606 
82 
21 

Utne 

4 
2 

166 
88 

Linseed  oil     

Lithographers 

Locksmith,  bell -hanger. 

JjV%          

1 

66 

1 
66 

14 
3,848 

9 
2 

688 

U 

152 

1 
1 

9,885 
26 
3 

4 

»74 

Machine  shops 

8 
1 

1 

25 

49 
125 

Maitrassee    



Matches 

1 
1 
1 
5 
1 

168 
5 

10 
8» 

12 

.  ... 

Mlllwrighis 

Oat  meal  mills 

1 
< 

20 

■'"iis 

Paper  mills 

Pearl  barley  mills. 

Planing  mills 

Pork  and  beef  packers. 
Printing 

4 

160 

1 

14 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
7 
1 
1 

800 
17 
5 
25 
35 
495 
1 

10 
39 

3 

1 

28 
10 

1 

9 

Rectiflent 

Refrlserators              .  . 

Baddlery  and  harness.. 
Sash,  doors  and  blinds . . 

^ 

3 
1 

114 
8 

Sausage 

gcales          

Sewer  pipe 

Shade  rollers... 

1 

28 

Sheetings  (cotton)...     . 

1 
1 
2 

272 
19 
98 

Sheet  iron  goodd 

Ship  builders 

i 

1 

8 

104 

1 

41 

Snuff 

goap 

1 

80 

2 
8 

6 
21 



Soda  water 

Spring  beds 

Staves  and  heading — 
Stove  founders 

1 

A 

e:       140 

li           46 

3            92 

li           62 

btraw  L'oods 

1 

27 

Suspenders 

1            11 

Tacks 

2 
9 

48 
684 

Tanners 

1 

1 
1 
1 

100 

2 

18 

126 

5 
2 

824 

15 

Tile 

Tinware 

1 

63 

'  Tobacco 

Transformed  fruit 

1 

4 

Trunks                 .  . 

4 

1 

8H6 
12 

1 

(J2 

Twine,  bags  and  batts. . 
TvDe  founders  ... 

1 

1 
1 
8 

13 
2 
1 
1 
1 
8 
2 
5 
1 

16 

1 

87 

Time  (wood) 

1 
1 
7 
2 

1 

15 
25 
679 
40 

8 

vinegar 

Wagfons  

1 

10 

1 
6 

2 
93 

Wagon  wood  stock 

Washing  machines 

Wholesale  liquor 

Willow  ware 

1 

5 

1 

129 

Wind   mi.Ls  

2 
2 
3 

1 
8 

28 
77 

788 
38 

443 

1 

48 

Wire  works. 

Wooden  ware 

1 

40 

1 

854 

Wood  w'king  machinery 
Woolen  mills 

1 

40 

7 

147 

Totals 

756 

68 

2,698 

487 

22,646 

2ii& 

11,400 

20 

788 
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VIEWS  OF  EMPLOYES  ON  THE  BIGHT-HOUR  DAY. 

Book  agenty  Milwaukee.—  I  think  eight  houre*  work  per  day  is  enough^ 
and  would  like  to  see  a  law  in  favor  of  it,  if  a  man  gets  the  same  wages 
for  eight  as  for  ten. 

Carpenter^  NeillaviUe,—!  think  that  the  eight-hour  system  of  labor  is 
good;  not  that  I  don't  like  to  work  ten  hours,  but  there  are  so  many  de- 
pendent on  their  day's  work  who  are  weak  or  sickly,  that  could  work 
eight  hours  nicely,  but  can  not  stand  ten  hours  of  work. 

Elevator  man,  Badne,--!  son  in  favor  of  a  universal  eight-hour  labor 
system,  even  with  eight  hours'  pay,  as  I  believe  that  over-pro  iuction  is 
one  of  the  present  evils  to  be  remedied. 

Foreman,  Oahkoah.—!  would  like  to  see  the  eight-hour  law  strictly 
enforced. 

Heater,  Bay  View,—  On  the  subject  of  labor,  I  would  say  that  I  consider 
the  demand  for  **  eight  hours'  work  and  ten  hours'  pay  "  as  an  ill-consid- 
ered demand.  There  are  a  great  many  manufacturers  that  could  not 
aflford  that,  if  they  were  well  inclined.  Still,  I  consider  eight  hours  would 
be  long  enough,  and  should  constitute  a  day's  work  for  any  workingman. 
But  I  am  of  the  opinion  there  should  be  a  corresponding  reduction  in 
wages  in  every  case,  except  unskilled  labor.  I  am  of  the  opinion  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  hours  of  labor  would  have  a  tendency  to  elevate  the  moral 
character  of  the  workingman,  as  he  would  have  more  time  to  devote  to 
study,  and  thereby  improve  himself  mentally.  This  subject  admits  of  a 
great  many  arguments,  pro  and  con;  still  there  should  be  a  mutual  under- 
standincc  between  employer  and  employe,  before  this  move  will  work 
satisfactorily. 

Laborer,  Marinette — The  subject  of  labor,  as  discussed  at  the  present 
by  the  people  in  general,  is  something  new  to  me;  for  ever  since  I  have 
been  able  to  work  I  have  been  employed  in  manufacturing  lumber,  and 
worked,  until  very  recently,  eleven  and  eleven  and  one-half  hours  per 
day,  and  have  had  no  time  to  get  posted  on  any  subject  I  think  that  if 
the  laboring  people  of  this  noble  country  only  had  to  toil  eight  hours  a 
day,  it  would  give  them  time  to  read  and  learn,  and  therefore  be  able  to- 
Tote  intelligently,  and  consequently  we  would  have  better  laws  and  less 
use  for  lawyers,  and  no  cause  for  disagreement  between  the  employed  and 
employer. 

Machinist,  Marinette,— I  think,  since  so  many  men  are  out  of  work,  that 
skilled  workers  ought  to  work  only  eight  hours  per  day. 

Moulder,  Milwaukee, —  In  ray  businees  less  than  ten  hours  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  a  failure.  Foundry  wcrk  is  different  from  other  work.  How 
it  would  do  in  other  places,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

Paper  ruler,  Milwaukee, —  Eight  hours'  work  per  day  should  be  a  law 
throughout  the  country.  Every  laborer  would  have  more  rest  and  more 
time  for  himself;  more  men  would  find  employment;  wages  would  in« 
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crease;  and  although  eyery  article  would  rise  in  price,  still  the  wages  of  a 
laborer  would  be  in  a  more  favorable  proportion  to  his  needs  than  they 
now  are. 

Paper-maker,  Marinette. —  I  like  the  eight-hour  law,  and  would  like  to 
see  it  enforced. 

Steamboat  m^ister,  La  Crosse,— Vlant  an  enforcement  of  eight-hour 
system. 

Stone-dresser,  Berlin, —  I  can  not  yet  favor  the  eight-kour  movement, 
although  it  works  well  both  in  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  but  I  would 
give  my  support  to  the  nine-hour  plan. 


RIOT,  UNLAWFUL    ASSEMBLY  AND  MILITIA  LAWS. 

Comment  has  been  pretty  free  among  some  socialists,  agi- 
tators, anarchists  and  demogogue  politicians  concerning  the 
use  of  the  militia  during  the  Milwaukee  riots. 

A  few  misinformed  men  may  be  sincere  in  believing  that 
a  riot  is  no  ofifense,  and  that  Gorernor  Rusk  had  no  right  to 
call  out  military  forces  before  life  and  property  had  been 
destroyed. 

Taking  advantage  of  this,  certain  editors  and  politicians 
have  attempted  to  instill  into  the  minds  of  laborers  that  be- 
cause the  militia  took  life  in  quelling  a  mob  before  the  mob 
had  taken  life.  Governor  Rusk  himself,  as  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  military  forces,  thereby  became  a  murderer,  as 
they  put  it. 

These  charges,  made  for  political  effect  and  nothing  else, 
have  been  uttered  in  no  roundabout  or  indirect  manner,  one 
very  wealthy  demogogue  declaring  that  "  Rusk  may  yet  be 
indicted  for  murder,"  and  another  that  "  Rusk  was  guilty  of 
murder  and  ought  to  be  indicted."  The  Central  Labor  Union, 
backed  by  several  thousand  members,  resolved  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  governor  and  his  militia  was  "  unjustifiable  and 
damnable." 

In  the  political  convention  of  Knights  of  Labor  at  La 
Crosse,  on  July  13, 1886,  J.  J.  McNally  presented  a  resolution, 
which  was  ^'  greeted  with  cheers,"  "  condemning  the  action 
of  the  public  authorities  of  Milwaukee,  and  especially  of 
Governor  Rusk,  in  firing  upon  unarmed  and  defenseless  cit- 
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izens  without  any  notice  of  the  intention  so  to  do,"  etc.,  "as 
unlawful  and  inhuman." 

The  editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Volksblatt,  Robert  Schilling, 
said: 

The  firin£  was  unjustified  and  cruel,  and  to  say  it  in  plain  (German,  it 
was  cowardly,  premeditated  murder.  The  most  guilty  man  is  the  Old 
Knownothin^:  Jerry  Rusk,  by  the  grace  of  the  ignorant  people,  Governor 
of  Wisconsin. 

In  order,  therefore,  that  ijicitors  of  riots,  as  well  as  rioters, 
may  know  in  future  where  they  stand  and  how  far  their 
responsibility  reaches,  some  quotations  from  the  law  will  be 
recorded. 

Section  4,  article  5,  of  the  constitution  declares: 

The  (Governor  shall  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  military  and  naval 
forces  of  the  State,  ♦  ♦  ♦  and  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully 
executed. 

In  addition  to  this  plain  mandate  of  the  constitution,  sec- 
tion 641,  Revised  Statutes,  prescribes: 

In  case  of  war,  insurrection,  rebellion,  riot  or  invasion,  or  of  resistance 
to  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  state,  *  *  or  upon  applicati  on  of 
any  marshall  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  mayor  of  a  city  or  of  a  sher- 
iff, the  governor  may  call  into  active  service  all  or  any  portion  of  the  or- 
ganized militia. 

Before  calling  out  the  militia.  Governor  Rusk  received 
appeals  from  both  Mayor  Wallber  and  Sheriff  Paschen.  He 
had,  therefore,  no  alternative;  the  soldiers  must  come  to- 
gether. 

The  other  theory,  that  the  military  "  fired  upon  poor,  de- 
fenseless workingmen,  who  were  unarmed  and  doing  no 
harm,"  is  also  untenable  in  law. 

The  mob  was  not  unarmed,  nor  were  many  of  the  leaders, 
who  kept  in  the  background,  unarmed.  The  former  carried 
sticks,  stones,  sledges,  knives  and  revolvers;  the  latter  car- 
ried one  and  sometimes  two  revolvers  each. 

Even  had  they  not  been  armed,  their  crime  is  thus  defined 
by  law: 

Section  4,511.  Any  three  or  more  persons  who  shaU  assemble  in  a  violent 
or  tumultuous  manner  to  do  an  unlawful  act,  or,  being  together  shall  make 
arty  attempt,  or  motion  toward  doing  any  lawful  or  unlawftd  act  in  a  vio- 
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lent,  unlawful  or  tumultuous  manner,  to  the  terror  or  disturbance  of  others 
shall  be  deemed  an  unlawful  assembly;  and  if  they  commit  such  acts  in 
the  manner  and  with  the  effect  aforesaid,  they  Bhall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
riot,  and  shall  be  punished  in  either  case  by  imprisonment  in  the  coimty 
jail  not  more  than  one  year,  or  by  fine  not  exceeding  fiv^e  hundred  dollars. 

Section  4,512,  Any  person  engaged  in  any  ^unlawful  assembly,  or  riot, 
may  be  prosecuted  and  convicted  therefor  alone,  if  it  be  alleged  in  the  in- 
dictment and  information  and  proved  at  the  trial,  that  three  or  more  per- 
sons were  engaged  therein,  and  if  known,  they  must  be  named,  but  if 
unknown,  that  fact  must  be  alleged. 

Section  4,518.  If  any  persons  to  the  number  of  twelve  or  more,  any  of 
whom  being  armed  with  a  dangerous  weapon,  or  if  any  persons  to  the 
number  of  thirty  or  more,  whether  armed  or  not,  ahaU  be  urUawfiiUy,  riot^ 
ously  or  tumvltuouely  aeeembUd  in  any  city,  village  or  town,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  mayor  and  each  of  the  aldermen  of  such  city,  and  of  the 
president  and  each  of  the  trustees  of  such  village,  and  of  the  supervisors 
of  such  town,  and  of  every  justice  of  the  peace,  constable,  and  coroner 
living  in  such  city,  village  or  town,  and  of  the  sheriff  of  the  county  and 
his  deputies,  to  go  among  the  persons  so  assembled,  or  as  near  them  as 
may  be  with  safety,  and  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  to  com- 
mand all  the  persons  so  assembled,  immediately  and  peaceably  to  disperse,, 
and  if  the  persons  so  assembled  shall  not  thereupon  immediately  and 
peaceably  disperse,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  of  such  magistrates  and 
offieers,  to  command  the  assistance  of  all  persons  there  present,  in  seizing, 
arresting  and  securing  in  custody,  the  persons  so  unlawfully  assembled^ 
so  that  they  may  be  proceeded  against  according  to  law. 

Section  4,514.  If  any  person  present  being  commanded  by  any  of  the 
magistrates  or  officers  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section,  to  aid  or  assist 
in  seizing  and  securing  such  rioters,  or  persons  so  unlawfully  assembled, 
or  in  suppressing  such  riot  and  unlawful  assembly,  shall  refuse  or  neglect 
to  obey  such  command,  he  shall  be  deemed  to  be  one  of  the  rioters  or  per- 
sons unlawfully  assembled,  and  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the 
county  jail  not  more  than  one  year,  or  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  hun- 
dred dollars. 

Had  the  mob  been  unarmed  those  composing  it  had  clearly 
put  themselves  outside  of  the  law^  and  had  become  liable  to 
attack  by  the  militia. 

Another  theory  of  those  who  wish  to  inflame  the  working 
population  for  political  purposes,  is  that  of  a  wealthy  poli- 
tician who  said  that  the  use  of  the  militia  was  "  outrageous 
and  the  killing  of  the  old  man  in  his  garden  downright 
murder." 

The  law  concerning  spectators  or  others  killed  is  thus: 
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Section  4,51 8.  If  by  reason  of  any  of  the  efForts  made  by  any  of  the  said 
magistrates  or  officers,  or  by  their  directions,  to  disperse  such  unlawful, 
riotous  or  tumultous  assemby,  or  to  seize  and  secure  the  persons  composing 
the  same  who  have  refused  to  disperse,  though  the  number  remaining  may 
be  le^than  twelve,  any  such  person  or  other  persons  then  present  as 
spectators  or  otherwise,  shall  be  killed  or  wounded,  the  said  magistrate 
and  officers,  and  all  persons  acting  by  their  order  or  under  their  direction, 
shall  be  heldguiUlesM  and  fully  justified  in  law,  and  if  any  of  the  said 
magistrates  or  officers,  or  any  persons  acting  by  their  order  or  under  their 
directions,  shall  be  killed  or  wounded,  all  ihe  persons  so  unlawfully,  riot- 
ously or  tumultously  assembled,  shall  he  held  answerable  therefor. 

It  will  be  seon  by  the  laws  quoted,  that  there  were  many 
unlawful  assemblies  in  Milwaukee  during  the  first  week  in 
May,  and  that  the  authorities  of  that  city  had  reason  to 
appeal  to  Gov.  Rusk  for  military  aid. 

It  will  also  be  seen  that  there  is  opportunity  yet  to  bring  to 
justice  a  large  number  of  violent  persons  who  have  not  been 
apprehended. 

For  the  further  enlightenment  of  rioters  and  peace-dis- 
turbers, another  quotation  from  the  statutes  will  be  made: 

Section  649.  If  any  person  shall  intercept,  molest,  or  insult  by  abusive 
words  or  behavior,  any  officer,  non-commissioned  officer,  or  soldier,  while 
in  the  performance  of  his  military  duty,  he  shall  immediately  be  put  under 
guard,  and  kept  at  the  discretion  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  forces 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  such  military  duty,  until  the  setting  of  the 
sun  on  the  same  day  that  the  offense  shall  have  been  committed,  and  shaU 
be  subject  to  arrest  and  punishment  by  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction 
for  a  breach  of  peace. 

Hundreds  of  persons  violated  this  section,  Capt.  Borchert, 
of  the  Kosciusko  Guards,  being  struck  on  the  head  with  a 
stone,  and  various  privates  were  also  injured  more  or  less 
seriously,  while  all  the  militia  companies  were  greeted 
with  such  epithets  as  '"rats,"  "scabs,"  "butchers,"  and 
"  bloodhounds,"  and  others  equally  offensive. 

Nearly  a  wagon-load  of  rocks  and  bricks  and  pieces  of 
coal  were  hurled  at  the  Kosciusko  Guards  before  any  firing 
was  done,  the  mob  gathering  the  second  time  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of "  driving  the  militia  into  the  lake." 

There  wore  numerous  violations  of  section  4,513,  also,  but 
the  acts  and  doings  of  Theo.  Rudzinski,  an  alderman  from 
the  Twelfth  ward,  alone  received  attention. 
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A  committee  of  the  common  council  charged  that  Rud- 
zinski  "did,  at  various  times  between  April  15  and  May  10, 
particularly  on  or  about  May  4  or  5,  wilfully  utter  and  make 
use  of  seditious  and  inflammatory  words  and  speeches  in- 
tended and  calculated  to  incite  certain  persons  to  coJkimit 
acts  of  riot,  disturbance,  disorder  and  breach  of  the  peace; 
and  that  he  did  publicly  advise  and  counsel  certain  persons 
to  commit  riotous  and  disorderly  acts,  and  to  disregard  the 
advice  of  certain  well-disposed  persons  who  sought  to  quiet 
the  popular  tumult  and  excitement  by  justifymg  to  the  riot- 
ers the  actions  of  the  authorities." 

After  a  somewhat  protracted  investigation  Rudzinski  was 
censured  by  the  council  and  his  commission  as  notary  pub- 
lic was  revoked  by  Gov.  Rusk;  but  no  proceedings  were 
taken  against  him  under  section  4^515. 

Officers  of  this  Bureau  heard  Rudzinski  make  exciting 
and  denunciatory  remarks,  and  after  the  militia  fired 
upon  the  mob  at  Bay  View  he  called  on  Gov.  Rusk  in  a  very 
threatening  manner  and  said  that  suits  would  be  com- 
menced against  him  and  the  state  for  all  the  life  lost  and 
damages  done. 

As  fully  related  elsewhere,  E.  P.  AUis  and  others  were 
compelled  to  close  their  works,  and  several  thousand  men 
were  thereby  prevented  from  following  their  usual,  peaceful 
occupations,  because  the  authorities  of  Milwaukee  city  and 
county  could  not  afford  the  protection  asked  for  and  guaran- 
teed by  the  revised  statutes. 

The  liability  of  the  city  and  county,  of  their  officers,  and 
finally  of  those  engaging  in  the  riot,  is  thus  defined: 

Section  988.  Whenever  any  property,  real  or  personal  (except  houses  of 
ill-fame,  when  the  owner  has  notice  that  the  same  are  used  as  such),  shall 
be  destroyed  or  injured  by  or  in  consequence  of  any  mob  or  riot,  the  city, 
or  if  not  in  a  city,  then  the  county  in  which  such  property  is  situated, 
shall  be  liable  to  the  owner  thereof  for  the  damages  so  sustained  by  him: 
provided,  that  within  six  months  after  such  destruction  or  injury,  an 
action  shall  be  commenced  therefor,  or  the  claim  be  presented  to  the 
proper  authorities  of  such  city  or  county,  in  the  manner  prescribed  bylaw. 

Section  989.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  under  the  provisions 
of  the  preceding  section,  when  such  destruction  or  injury  to  his  property 
was  occasioned,  or  in  any  manner  aided,  sanctioned  or  permitted  by  him. 
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or  caused  by  his  negligence,  nor  unless  he  shall  have  used  all  reasonable 
diligence  to  prevent  the  eame,  and  shall  have  immediately  notified  the 
mayor  of  the  city,  or  sheriff  of  the  county,  after  being  apprised  of  any 
threat  or  attempt  to  destroy  or  injure  his  property  by  any  such  mob  or 
riot.  Every  mayor  and  sheriff  receiving  such  notice  shall  take  all  legal 
means  to  protect  the  property  threatened  or  attacked;  and  every  such 
officer  who  shall  refuse  or  neglect  so  to  do  shall  be  liable  to  the  party 
aggrieved  for  the  damages  sustained  to  his  property  by  reason  of  such 
mob  or  riot,  if  such  part j  shall  elect  to  bring  his  action  against  such  officer 
instead  of  against  such  city  or  county. 

Section  940.  Any  city  or  county  may  settle  with  and  pay  the  owner  of 
any  such  property  the  damages  so  sustained;  and  any  city  or  county 
which  shall  have  paid  any  sum  under  the  provisions  of  the  two  preceding 
sections,  or  upon  such  settlement,  may  recover  the  same,  witn  all  costs 
paid  by  it,  from  any  or  all  the  persons  engaged  in  such  destruction  or 
injury. 

RESPONSIBILITY. 

We  have  seen  that  the  first  step  toward  securing  the  adop- 
tion of  the  eight-hour  day  was  by  the  Federation  of  Trades, 
but  they  proposed  nothing  violent,  nothing  revolutionary. 
They  were  willing  to  accept  a  reduction  in  wages  corres- 
ponding to  the  reduction  in  time,  and  a^ree  to  bind  them- 
selves to  ask  for  no  increase  in  the  rate  per  hour  until  an 
improved  condition  of  trade  should  warrant  it. 

Honorable  and  conservative  as  this  course  appeared  to  be 
on  the  part  of  Federation  of  Trades,  and  notwithstanding  they 
had  no  lot  or  part  in  the  attempt  to  bring  about  by  force 
the  eight-hour  day  on  the  revolutionary  basis  of  either  an 
increase  in  the  rate  per  hour  or  an  absolute  increase  over 
previous  ten-hour  earnings,  they  must  be  held  responsible 
for  kindling  the  fire  which  led  to  a  general  conflagration. 

But  in  Milwaukee  the  Federation  of  Trades,  as  such,  at- 
tempted and  accomplished  absolutely  nothing.  The  Knights 
of  Labor  took  the  case  out  of  their  hands  and  were  in  the 
lead  from  the  start,  organizing  new  assemblies  on  the  eight- 
hour  platform,  and  using  it  everywhere  as  a  watchword  and 
shibboleth. 

Next  to  them  ranked  the  Central  Labor  Union  in  influence 
and  activity,  and  next  to  that  organization  stood  the  Eight- 
Hour  League,  an  offspring  of  these  two  and  several  socialis- 
tic societies. 
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Nevertheless,  a  very  few  persons  conceived  the  campaign^ 
set  the  machinery  in  motion,  and  urged  forward  and  led  on 
the  rank  and  file.  There  had  been  no  demand  by  the  masses 
for  the  eight-hour  day,  and  there  would  have  been  no  strike 
or  violent  demonstration  in  that  behalf  had  it  not  been  for 
the  activity  of  these  few.  They  fanned  and  fed  the  flames, 
contributed  to  the  general  frenzy,  and  planned  and  directed 
the  line  of  attack. 

Must  we  not,  then,  hold  them  responsible  for  the  conse- 
quences?   If  not,  where  shall  the  responsibility  rest? 

Who  were  these  leaders?  Were  they  workingmen?  No. 
Did  they  suffer  oppression  at  the  hands  of  the  manufactur- 
ers? No.  Did  they  for  themselves  believe  in  the  supreme 
eflScacy  of  the  eight-hour  system,  or  take  any  steps  to  put  it 
into  practice?  No.  Were  they  earnest  in  their  professions? 
No. 

The  very  alderman  who  introduced  the  eight-hour  ordi- 
nance in  the  Common  Council  of  Milwaukee  employed  clerks 
who  commenced  thefe*  day's  labor  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing and  closed  at  7  or  half-past  7  in  the  evening. 

Another  conspicuous  leader,  also  an  employer,  whose 
fierce  denunciation  of  capital,  laws,  executives,  officers,  law- 
makers and  judges,  and  whose  lurid  descriptions  of  the 
wrongs  and  sufferings  of  the  workingman,  contributed  ma- 
terially to  the  final  uprising,  left  the  city  as  the  agitation 
began  to  wax  hot,  and  did  not  return  until  after  the  whole 
scheme  had  ended  in  disaster.  Nor  do  his  employes  enjoy 
the  eight-hour  day,  though  he  kindly  informed  them  that  he 
would  reduce  their  wages  if  they  desired  shorter  hours. 

The  most  conspicuous  leader  is  the  one  brought  to  Wis- 
consin a  few  years  ago  to  propagate  fiat-money  doctrines. 
He  has  made  agitation  his  study  and  chosen  profession  for 
some  time,  and  has  thus  secured  large  sums  of  money  from 
the  workingman. 

A  revival  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  in  Wisconsin  brought 
him  into  notoriety  and  comparative  prosperity.  The  new 
assemblies  organized  here  and  there  all  required  by-laws, 
letter-heads,  envelopes  and  many  other  things  belonging  to 
an  outfit,  and  he  secured  their  patronage.    He  agitated  and 
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promoted  strife  because  he  was  making  money  out  of  it,  as 
he  had  done  before. 

The  chief  of  the  outspoken  teachers  of  violence  and 
bloodshed  as  a  means  of  securing  the  eight-hour  day  and 
reforming  everything  not  endorsed  by  them  and  their  fol- 
lowers, was  a  little  band  of  anarchists  who  made  it  a  point 
to  disturb  the  proceedings  of  mass  meetings  by  interrupting 
the  speakers.  They  were  under  the  leadership  of  a  cigar- 
maker  who,  in  the  face  of  business  ruin  and  actual  poverty, 
taught  and  practiced  anarchy  to  such  an  extent  that  it  re- 
sulted in  his  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for  nine  months. 

At  the  time  of  his  incarceration  collections  were  actually 
taken  up  in  the  sheriff's  office  and  among  other  officials  for 
the  support  of  his  family. 

The  fallacy  of  the  husband  and  father  made  his  poor  wife 
and  children  the  real  sufferers;  for  the  daily  fare  he  now 
enjoys  in  prison  is  no  doubt  better  than  he  provided  for  him- 
self and  family  while  at  large. 

Another  no  less  prominent  leader  in  the  movement  is 
an  individual  who  came  to  Milwaukee  about  the  middle  of 
February,  1886. 

He  fled  his  native  country  with  Johann  Most  as  a  pro- 
fessional agitator  and  revolutionist.  Not  having  been  in 
the  state  at  all  before  he  began  operations  here,  he  could 
know  nothing  of  the  wage-slavery,  iniquities,  oppression 
and  general  rascality  of  capital  of  which  he  and  others  said 
so  much. 

By  anarchistic  teachings  in  his  paper,  and  by  denouncing 
Powderly  and  other  leading  Knights,  he  succeeded  in  divid- 
ing the  eight-hour  sympathizers  into  two  factions,  one  of 
which  became  the  Central  Labor  Union,  hereinbefore  men- 
tioned and  described. 

He  continues  to  publish  his  paper  and  to  denounce  capi- 
tal, capitalists,  officials  and  laws  in  the  most  furious  and 
rancorous  fashion,  though  an  indictment  is  hanging  over 
his  head  for  inciting  riot. 

Another  prominent  figure  in  the  councils  of  the  eight- 
hour  leaders  is  a  printer  who  had  been  in  the  United  States 
but  a  few  months  when  the  agitation  began. 

24— F.A.F. 
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Although  a  stranger  and  an  alien,  he  had  no  sooner  set 
foot  in  Milwaukee  than  he  discovered  that  everything  was 
going  wrong  in  labor  and  politics,  and  that  American  laws 
and  society  are  nothing  but  wicked  inventions  to  rob,  op- 
press and  degrade  wage-earners.  His  extraordinary  ability 
to  denounce  capital  and  tell  workingmen  how  degraded 
they  were  made  him  a  popular  and  influential  leader. 

There  were,  of  course,  several  lesser  captains  and  lieuten- 
ants, especially  among  the  anarchists  and  more  radical  so- 
cialists; but  they  were  the  natural  and  necessary  outgrowth 
of  a  spreading  agitation  for  the  beginning  of  which  they 
were  in  no  wise  responsible. 

Not  one  of  the  responsible  leaders  went  with  the  mob 
they  had  excited  to  the  Brand  Stove  Works,  the  Reliance 
Works,  the  West  Milwaukee  Railway  shops  or  to  Bay  View. 

Those  who  went  were  rude  or  conmion  laborers  who  had 
never  known  the  blessings  of  education  and  who,  though 
sincere  and  right-hearted,  had  been  rendered  half-frantic 
by  false  pictures  of  the  laborer's  condition  and  still  more 
false  statements  concerning  capital,  courts  and  laws. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  heard  the  speeches  of  these  self- 
constituted  leaders  made  previous  to  the  1st  of  May,  and  to 
have  formed,  by  personal  contact  with  them,  an  intelligent 
judgment  of  their  motives,  to  dare  to  assert  that  they,  and 
not  the  persons  composing  the  mob  or  the  masses,  are  re- 
sponsible for  every  evil  consequence. 

Statistics  and  census  reports  were  perverted;  capitalists 
and  capital  denounced  in  a  general  manner;  the  politics  of 
the  country  described  as  the  most  iniquitous  system  of  ras- 
cality and  robbery  on  the  globe;  the  condition  of  the  Amer- 
ican laborer  pictured  as  far  more  wretched  than  that  of  any 
other  civilized  nation  and  little  above  slavery;  the  govern- 
ment declared  to  be  a  sham  and  its  executive  officers  the 
corrupt  tools  of  still  more  corrupt  monopolists. 

All  these  things,  according  to  the  leaders,  could  be  reme- 
died in  the  short  space  of  a  few  months  by  inaugurating 
the  eight-hour  system;  while  lying  anarchists  taught  that 
the  next  step  would  be  the  rifling  of  banks  and  stores 
and  a  general  division  of  property.     Some  believed  this; 
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two  Polish  women  who  went  to  borrow  food  and  flour  during 
the  riots  promising  to  repay  next  week  after  everything  in 
the  banks  and  rich  folks'  houses  had  been  divided^  of  which 
they  claimed  their  share  would  be  $1,000  each . 

Such  were  the  men  —  either  aliens  or  scheming  politicians 
—  who  brought  the  May  riots  upon  Milwaukee,  always  be- 
fore so  peaceable,  so  thrifty,  so  contented.  And  in  speak- 
ing of  these  riots,  they,  and  not  the  honest  laboring  popula- 
tion, should  be  condemned  and  held  responsible. 
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PART  VII. 


BOYCOTTING  IN  WISCONSIN. 


IT  IS  RECOGNIZED  BY  COURTS  AND  PUNISHED. 

In  the  first  report  of  the  Bureau  workingmen  were 
warned  that  boycotting  was  an  unjust  and  an  un-American 
method  of  controlling  or  attempting  to  control  the  affairs  of 
others  against  their  will,  and  that  in  some  of  its  forms  it 
was  nothing  less  than  a  conspiracy.  Also  that  it  would 
soon  be  so  recognized  by  the  courts  and  that  severe  enact- 
ments and  penalties  would  follow  in  short  order. 

Without  going  into  details,  it  may  be  stated  that  in  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Kan- 
sas, Texas  and  elsewhere  this  prophecy  has  come  true, 
numerous  persons  having  been  fined  or  sent  to  prison  for 
long  terms  for  carrying  on  the  more  radical  and  piratical 
forms  of  boycotting. 

In  many  instances  the  crime  of  blackmail  has  been  added 
to  that  of  boycotting  and  has  been  punished  as  such. 

The  federal  courts,  too,  in  Missouri,  Texas  and  Illinois 
have  recognized  boycotting,  and  either  punished  the  perpe- 
trators or  issued  injunctions  restraining  their  further  activ- 
ity in  that  direction. 

In  Wisconsin  the  boycott  has  been  an  active  instrument 
either  of  revenge  or  of  attempting  to  compel  a  given  person 
to  do  something  against  his  will. 

The  first  case  in  this  state  was  that  of  the  Printers'  Union  of 
Milwaukee,  in  1880,  against  theRepublican  newspaper,  whose 
compositors  were  on  a  strike.  But  that  was  not  as  em- 
phatic as  a  boycott  growing  out  of  this  strike. 

Adam  Roth,  proprietor  of  "The  Quiet  House,"  was  a  sub- 
t5oriber  of  the  Republican.  The  strikers  ordered  Mr.  Roth 
to  cease  taking  the  paper  and  he  refused  to  heed  the  order. 
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As  ^^  The  Quiet  House  "  was  near  "  printers'  row,"  it  was 
the  principal  resort  of  printers  for  their  midnight  lunch. 
The  proprietor  had  a  large  patronage  from  them;  and  to 
disobey  their  order  meant  a  sharp  decrease  in  income. 

In  order  to  make  the  boycott  effective  the  union  adopted 
a  resolution  fining  any  member  $5  who  should  visit  or 
patronize  Mr.  Roth's  place. 

The  boycott  was  a  failure,  Mr.  Roth  holding:  out  until  the 
strike  was  settled  by  the  consolidation  of  the  Repuhlican 
and  the  Sentinel.  It  is  cheering  to  see  strikers  boycott 
even  one  saloon;  shall  we  ever  see  them  boycott  all  saloons? 

The  next  boycott  was  directed  against  the  Evening  Wis- 
consin newspaper  of  Milwaukee,  beginning  on  February  2, 
1884,  because  the  proprietors  refused  to  pay  a  few  female 
compositors  the  same  wages  as  the  union  male  compositors 
were  receiving.  The  union  issued  a  paper  called  the  Print- 
ers' Bulletin,  and  continued  the  boycott  for  more  than  a 
year,  demanding  organized  labor  to  boycott  any  person 
who  subscribed  for  the  Evening  Wisconsin,  or  who  adver- 
tised in  it.  The  publication  of  the  Bulletin  was  continued 
for  thirty-five  weeks,  and  strange  to  say,  was  well  patron- 
ized by  business  men  for  advertising  purposes. 

In  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  the  Bulletin,  the  then  flour- 
ishing Trades  Assembly,  the  machinery  and  stove  moulders, 
the  bricklayers  and  masons,  the  cigarmakers,  the  seamen, 
the  blacksmiths  and  machinists,  the  plasterers,  the  boiler- 
makers,  the  upholsterers,  and  the  broommakers,  in  their 
unions,  all  adopted  boycott  resolutions  against  the  Evening 
Wisconsin  and  its  patrons.  A  so-called  "  black-list,"  giving 
the  names  of  Evening  Wisconsin  advertisers  was  published 
in  the  Bulletin  for  some  weeks  with  an  invitation  to  secre- 
taries of  unions  to  read  the  same  at  all  meetings.  The  firms 
so  boycotted  were: 

The  Fair,  dry  goods  and  notions;  T.  L.  Kelly  &  Co.,  dry  goods  and  no- 
tions; James  Morgan,  dry  goods  and  notions;  T.  A.  Chapman  &  Co.,  dry 
Koods  and  notions;  Wise  &  Dottenheim,  dry  goods  and  notions;  Savage  & 
Sons,  cash  grocers;  H.  M.  Benjamin,  wood  and  coal;  Hadfield  &  Co.,  wood 
and  ooal;  Coxe  Bros.  &  Ca,  wood  and  ooal;  Gk>lden  Eagle  Store,  clothing; 
Zimmerman  Bros.,  clothing;  P.  Frattinger,  merchant  tailor;  Chadboume, 
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photographer;  Jas.  Petley,  shirts;  Geo,  C.  Staff,  children's  carriages;  Gil- 
mour  &  Wood  worth,  dentists;  Jas.  Davidson,  magnetic  appliances;  C.  ES. 
Adams,  boots  and  shoes;  Phihp  Gross,  hardware. 

Not  one  of  this  list  of  business  men,  however,  withdrew 
his  patronage,  and  the  union  not  only  lost  all  the  money  it 
cost  to  issue  the  Bulletin,  but  saw  itself  forced  to  permit 
some  of  its  members  to  work  in  the  Evening  Wisconsin 
office. 

The  boycott  was  only  recently  formally  "  lifted "  when 
all  the  men  employed  in  the  Evening  Wisconsin  office  joined 
the  union. 

The  next  case  of  boycotting  of  which  the  Bureau  has  in- 
formation was  directed  by  the  Knights  of  Labor  against 
the  Menasha  Wooden  Ware  Co.,  in  connection  with  the 
strike  related  on  page  298.  It  was  mostly  confined  to  the 
northern  part  of  the  State,  and  was  lifted  in  less  than  a 
week. 

The  Marinette  Eagle  was  boycotted  by  the  Knights  of 
Labor  and  the  Menominee  River  Laborers'  Union,  for  the 
position  taken  by  it  at  the  time  of  the  strike  in  the  saw  mills 
in  September,  1885.  The  Laborer,  a  weekly  paper  started 
under  the  auspices  of  said  union,  inserted  boycott  phrases 
in  English,  Norwegian  and  French,  and  only  omitted  them 
recently,  the  publisher  and  editor  of  the  Eagle  having  him- 
self become  a  leader  of  organized  labor.  ^ 

Li  the  early  part  of  1886  a  move  was  made  by  the 
Barbers'  Union  of  Milwaukee  to  abolish  Sunday  labor.  The 
"  bosses "  submitted  to  the  new  idea  pretty  generally  for 
about  two  weeks.  Three  or  four,  however,  obstinately  held 
out,  whereupon  a  vigorous  boycott  and  picket  was  put  upon 
their  shops.  After  two  weeks  the  whole  movement  proved 
a  failure,  and  the  barbers  returned  to  the  old  system. 

The  National  Nailers'  Union  pronounced  a  universal  boy- 
cott against  the  product  of  all  mills  running  with  non-union 
men  during  the  strike,  which  began  on  June  1,  1885,  and  is 
still  in  progress.  In  Wisconsin  this  boycott  has  little  or  no 
effect. 

The  Dueber  Watch  Company,  of  Newport,  Ky.,  had  been 
under  the  ban  and  boycott  of  trades  unions  and  the  Knights 
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of  Labor  for  more  than  a  year  in  Milwaukee  and  elsewhere. 
In  the  spring  of  1886  an  auction  store  was  opened  in  Mil- 
waukee, in  which  the  product  of  this  company  was  one  of 
the  attractions.  The  local  Knights,  on  one  occasion,  packed 
the  store,  and  made  things  so  disagreeable  for  the  auction- 
eer that  he  decided  formally  and  publicly  to  announce  that 
he  would  abstain  from  selling  the  Dueber  watches. 

A  somewhat  ludicrous  boycott  grew  out  of  the  eight-hour 
agitation  in  Milwaukee.  Four  Aldermen  —  Fred  Heiden, 
W.  W.  Watkins,  James  S.  Harvey  and  Tilly  Lynde  —  when 
the  eight-hour  ordinance  was  brought  up  in  the  common 
council,  interposed  objections  to  the  provision  that  one  and 
one-half  time  should  be  paid  for  all  work  over  eight  hours 
I>er  day.  These  gentlemen,  therefore,  at  a  subsequent  eight- 
hour  mass  meeting,  were  "  politically  boycotted  "  bj^  a  reso- 
lution offered  by  B.  W.  Doyle,  in  the  following  terms: 

Resolved,  That  ^e  will  boycott  Aldermen  Harvey,  Watkins,  Heiden  and 
Lynde,  should  they  ever  present  themselves  for  our  suffrage,  because  they 
voted  against  the  time-and-a-half  amendment  to  the  eight- hour  ordinance. 

The  boycott,  however,  was  soon  lifted,  in  consideration  of 
the  fact  that  all,  except  Alderman  Lynde,  had  voted  for  the 
ordinance  upon  its  final  passage. 

The  more  severe  and  extensive  boycotts  growing  out  of 
the  eight-hour  agitation,  were  upon  the  products  of  the  sash, 
door  and  blind  factory  of  Sanger,  Rockwell  &  Co.  [see  page 
254]  and  the  cigars  manufactured  by  Herman  Segnitz  &  Co. 
and  Louis  Kindling  [see  page  256 J  as  well  as  the  boycott  upon 
Der  Herold,  by  the  Carpenters'  and  Joiners'  Union,  are 
described  in  detail  under  the  chapter  on  strikes. 

Among  the  firms  in  the  interior  of  the  state,  who  report  to 
the  Bureau  that  they  have  been  boycotted  lately  are  Mertz 
&  Smolt,  cigars.  Fond  du  Lac,  for  refusing  to  use  the  K.  of  L. 
label;  Wisconsin  Shoe  Company,  Janesville,  by  K.  of  L. 
for  two  months,  at  the  time  of  a  strike  during  February  and 
March,  1886,  for  more  wages;  M.  M.  Secor,  trunk  manufac- 
turer, Racine,  by  K.  of  L.  for  discharging  a  Knight;  H.  H. 
Cook  &  Son's  flour,  Darlington,  by  saloon-keepers,  because 
of  radical  temperance  opinions  entertained  by  the  propri- 
etor. 
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H.  Berthelet  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  sewer  pipe,  Milwau- 
kee, were  boycotted  by  the  Master  Plumbers'  Association, 
for  refusing  to  agree  not  to  sell  goods  to  the  plumbers  who 
had  started  the  co-operative  shops.  Jas.  J.  Lynch,  cigar 
manufacturer,  Milwaukee,  is  boycotted  by  the  K.  of  L.  for 
refusing  to  use  their  labels,  instead  of  the  regular  union 
label. 

The  Hilgen  Manufacturing  Co.,  manufacturers  of  sash, 
doors  and  blinds  at  Cedarburg,  with  a  warehouse  and  branch 
factory  at  Milwaukee,  suffered  a  boycott  at  the  hands  of 
the  Central  Labor  Union  for  refusing  to  adopt  the  eight-hour 
plan.  Paul  Grottkau  was  especially  active  in  behalf  of  this 
boycott,  going  to  Cedarburg,  nineteen  miles  from  Milwaukee, 
to  make  speeches  against  the  firm.  The  collapse  of  the 
eight-hour  movement  destroyed  the  effect  of  the  boycott 
very  eflfectually. 

The  Kosciusko  Guards,  one  of  the  first  militia  companies 
appearing  upon  the  scene  at  Bay  View  on  May  4,  and  com- 
posed exclusively  of  Poles,  was  made  the  especial  object  of 
the  boycott  for  many  weeks  after  the  occurrence  of  the 
troubles,  its  members  including  several  business  men.  Cap- 
tain Francis  Borchert,  a  lawyer,  reported  that  his  practice 
was  almost  ruined.  The  business  of  Alderman  Hanizjew- 
ski  and  Supervisor  Schubert,  both  members  of  the  guard, 
was  also  boycotted,  as  was  that  of  Mr.  Kubal's  undertaking 
establishment  and  Thomas  Jasiek's  grocery  store,  although 
some  appreciative  ladies  from  other  parts  of  the  city  for  a 
short  time  went  out  of  their  way  to  patronize  the  latter. 
Alexander  Gilinski  was  even  expelled  from  the  Carpenters' 
and  Joiners'  Union  for  the  part  he  took  as  a  member  of  the 
guard — for  fulfilling  his  sworn  duties.  How  long  this  boy- 
cott will  continue  it  will  be  difficult  to  determine  from  its  very 
nature  and  exclusiveness.  It  is,  however,  far  less  severe 
than  at  first. 

A  recent  active  boycott  was  by  the  Bakers'  Union  against 
the  goods  of  Oswald  Jaeger  and  Adolph  Fienhold,  who  re- 
fused to  accede  to  the  demands  of  the  imion  for  less  hours, 
more  pay  and  the  abolition  of  the ''  boarding  system,"  as  ex- 
plained on  page  281.    Out  of  this  grew  the  first  arrest,  trial 
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and  conviction  in  Wisconsin  of  such  an  offender  as  a  boy- 
cotter.  On  May  12,  1886,  August  Seidel  was  tried  by  Judge 
Mallory  for  violating  an  ordinance  of  the  city  of  Milwau- 
kee. According  to  the  testimony,  the  defendant  stationed 
himself  in  front  of  Fienhold's  bakery  and  gave  boycotting 
circulars,  printed  in  German  and  English,  to  allcomers. 

The  proprietor,  much  excited,  rushed  out,  seized  Seidel  by 
the  coat-collar,  and  after  taking  the  boycotting  circulars, 
caused  him  to  be  arrested. 

The  defendant's  attorney  moved  for  the  discharge  of  his 
client  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  ordinance  against 
boycotting,  and  earnestly  argued  that  the  testimony  did  not 
show  a  case  of  disorderly  conduct  under  the  ordinance. 
Seidel,  however,  was  found  guilty  and  the  highest  penalty 
imposed. 

The  reasons  given  for  the  conviction  were,  that  the  ordi- 
nance was  "  intended  to  prevent  any  unlawful  action  which 
would  tend  to  cause  a  breach  of  the  peace"  and  that  "such 
an  attempt  to  break  up  a  man's  business  tended  most 
strongly  to  provoke  a  breach  of  the  peace." 

In  passing  judgment,  Judge  Mallory  said: 

The  practice  of  boycotting  is  an  outrage  upon  the  rights  of  citizens,  the 
avowed  object  being  to  break  up  a  man^s  business  if  he  does  not  accede  to 
to  the  boycotters'  term&  Boycotting  is  notiiing  less  than  mob  law  and 
must  be  stopped.  I  am  surprised  that  business  men  have  submitted  to 
such  persecutions  so  long,  while  the  law  is  ample  for  their  protection. 
Any  person  or  number  of  persons  who  threaten  or  attempt  to  unlawfully 
break  up  the  business  of  another,  or  in  any  way  to  injure  him  in  person  or 
property,  can  be  held  to  bail  to  keep  the  peace. 

And  further,  where  two  or  more  persons  combine  together  for  the  pur- 
pose of  boycotting  another  as  a  means  of  compelling  him  to  do  any  act 
against  his  will,  they  are  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  can  be  puuished  aa 
for  a  conspiracy  at  common  law. 

I  believe  that  the  so-called  labor  unions  and  like  organizations  may 
be  of  practical  utility  to  laboring  people  if  kept  within  the  pale  of  the  law; 
but  when  controlled,  as  most  such  organizations  appear  to  be,  by  schem- 
ing demagogues,  who  are  only  seeking  personal  notoriety,  and  have  no  re- 
gard for  the  welfare  of  the  laboring  classes,  they  injure  laborers  more  than 
any  other  portion  of  our  population,  and  become  a  curse  to  society. 

From  that  day  boycotting  circulars  disappeared  from 
Wisconsin. 
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The  next  case  in  court  was  that  of  Robert  Schilling,  state 
organizer  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  who  was  indicted  by  the 
grand  jury,  as  stated  in  the  narrative  of  the  eight-hour 
movement,  on  two  charges.  The  trial  now  spoken  of  was 
on  the  charge  of  *' threatening,"  really  boycotting. 

After  hearing  the  testimony  and  arguments  of  attorneys. 
Judge  A.  Scott  Sloan,  who  occupied  the  bench  for  Judge 
Mallory,  charged  the  jury  in  a  manner  that  should  be  for- 
gotten by  no  one,  as  follows: 

Cfenilemen  of  the  Jury.— For  several  years  past  the  firm  of  H.  Segnitz 
&  Ck>.  have  be<en  maDufacturers  and  dealers  in  oigirs  in  the  city  of  Mil- 
waukee, and  were  such  in  Ifarch  and  April  last,  at  which  time  the  said 
firm  were  employing  500  or  600  persons  ia  their  said  husiness,  and  were 
doing  a  large  and  extensive  trade  during  said  month. 

The  defendant,  Robert  Schilling,  was  a  member  of  an  organization 
known  as  the  Knights  of  lAbor,  and  was  an  organizer  ef  such  societies  in 
the  city  of  Milwaukee  and  throughout  the'  state,  deriving  his  authority 
from  the  grand  master  of  the  organization  in  the  United  States,  and  was 
then  actively  employed  in  the  duties  of  said  office  of  organizing  through- 
out the  state,  said  organization  having  a  membership  of  many  thousands. 

Our  statute  provides  that  "  any  person  who  shall  either  verbally  or  by 
any  written  or  printed  communication  maliciously  threaten  to  accuse 
another  of  any  crime  or  offense,  or  to  do  any  injury  to  the  person  or  the 
property  of  another  with  intent  thereby  to  extort  money  or  any  pecuniary 
advantage  whatever,  or  with  intent  to  compel  the  person  so  threatened  to 
do  any  act  against  his  will,  shaU  be  punished,**  etc.,  as  the  statute  provides. 

This  defendant,  Robert  Schilling,  was  indicted  and  is  now  on  trial  under 
that  provision  of  our  statute.  It  is  claimed  on  the  part  of  the  state  that 
on  or  about  the  25th  day  of  March  last  this  defendant,  Schilling,  threat- 
ened said  firm  of  Segnitz  &  Co.,  to  injure  their  property,  business  and  in- 
come; that  he,  defendant,  had  great  influence  in  the  said  organization 
known  as  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  was  able  and  would  injure  the  bus- 
iness of  said  firm  and  deprive  them  of  the  trade,  patronage,  profit  and 
income  of  said  business  and  occupation;  that  he,  defendant,  had  already 
commenced  to  put  said  threats  into  execution,  and  had  instituted  a  little 
private  boycott  of  his  own  in  a  speech  he  had  lately  made  in  the  city  of 
La  Crosse;  that  he  had  there  advised  the  people  at  that  meeting  to  stop 
buying,  using  or  dealing  in  cigars  made  or  dealt  in  by  the  firm  of  H. 
Segnitz  &  Co.,  and  that  he,  defendant,  would  see  to  it  that  the  boycott  be- 
gan by  him  should  be  extended  throughout  the  state,  and  they  be  pre- 
vented from  doing  any  business  in  the  United  States  or  in  Canada,  until 
eaid  firm  should  come  to  reason  and  do  certain  acts  against  their  will. 
That  is,  as  is  claimed  on  the  part  of  the  state,  to  make  their  shop  a  Knights 
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of  Labor  shop,  discharge  certain  persons  employed  by  said  firm,  refuse  to 
teach  certain  persons  the  trade,  and  to  use  the  white  label  on  their  good& 

On  the  part  of  the  defendant  it  is  claimed  that  at  the  time  the  alleged 
threats  were  made  the  said  firm  of  Segnitz  &  Co.  had  made  an  agreement 
for  one  year  with  the  Cigarmakers'  International  Union;  that  said  agree- 
ment had  been  made  in  violation  of  a  promise  of  said  firm  to  said  defend- 
ant that  the  committee  should  confer  with  said  firm  upon  all  matters  of 
differences  between  said  firm  and  the  labor  organizations,  and  that  this 
was  an  act  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  them,  Segnitz  &  Co.,  aod  an  insult 
to  the  said  defendant;  that  defendant  told  Segnitz  this,  and  that  "  he  had 
made  his  grave  and  must  lie  in  it:*'  and  that  everything  said  by  de^'endant 
was  with  no  intent  to  compel  or  induce  Segnitz  &  Oa  to  do  any  act  of 
any  kind,  or  with  reference  to  any  future  action  by  the  said  firm;  that  de- 
fendant had  DO  power  to  enforce  or  direct  the  Knights  of  Labor  as  to 
what  they  should  do,  and  has  not  attempted  to,  but  only  referred  to  what 
he  would  do  personally  in  advising  people  not  to  trade  with  or  patronize 
said  firm,  or  use  cigars  of  their  manufacture,  and  that  everything  said  or 
done  by  the  said  defendant  was  not  in  violation  of  any  law  of  this  state. 

Before  calling  your  attention  particularly  to  the  statute  and  the  rules  of 
law  governing  you,  so  far  as  the  construction  of  that  statute  is  concerned, 
so  much  has  been  said  during  the  argument  of  thia  case,  and  so  much  evi- 
dence has  been  given  either  directly  or  ren^otely  connected  with  labor 
organizations  and  labor  troubles,  and  the  relation  of  labor  to  capital  and 
employers,  that  I  think  it  a  duty  of  the  court  to  call  your  attention  to  cer- 
tain things  in  that  regard,  although  they  have  no  direct  bearing  on  the 
case,  but  only  an  incidental  one.  As  I  understand  the  law  of  the  country 
to  be,  it  is  this: 

Every  man  has  the  right  to  work,  and  with  this  right  is  the  right  not  to 
work  if  for  any  reason  he  can  afford  tK)  be  idle.  He  has  the  right  to  quit 
work,  and  the  same  right  not  to  quit  work.  He  who  exercises  the  right  to 
quit  work  is  bound  by  overy  consideration  of  right  and  of  law  to  allow 
those  who  desire  to  work  without  inteference  or  hindrance. 

Advice  or  persuasion  may  be  rightfully  used  to  induce  a  man  to  quit 
work  or  to  join  a  labor  organization,  but  intimidation,  threats,  violence, 
must  not  be  used.  The  use  of  such  is  unjust  and  wrong,  both  as  to  the 
employer  and  to  the  laboring  man,  destructive  to  the  interests  of  the 
lat)orer,  injurious  to  the  business  of  the  man  who  desires  to  employ  labor, 
an  oppression  and  tyranny  forbidden  by  the  law,  and  punishable  as  a  crim- 
inal offense. 

And  so  with  the  kindred  matter  of  what  is  denominated  now-a-days  as 
the  boycott  It  has  no  place  in  our  business  or  social  or  industrial  life;  it 
is  an  enormity  not  to  be  tolerated  in  a  civilized  community. 

It  will  do  to  say  a  man  may  patronize  whom  he  pleases,  or  advise  his 
friends  whom  to  trade  with,  or  whom  to  refuse  to  trade  with;  all  this  is 
well  enough  and  is  lawful,  but  when  it  is  proposed  to  manage  the  busineBS 
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of  the  country,  and  run  and  control  all  its  manufactories  and  industries  by 
such  means  and  combinations  as  adopting  rules  and  penalties,  that  a  manu- 
facturer may  not  discharge  or  employ  whom  ha  pleases;  that  no  one  but  mem- 
bers of  a  certain  organization  shall  work  in  a  given  shop  or  manufactory;  that 
girls  shall  not  be  employed  to  learn  trades  or  a  business  for  which  they 
are  fitted;  that  man  and  wife  shall  not  be  employed,  or,  where  they  are» 
the  wife  shall  be  discharged,  that  labels  prescribed  by  a  secret  society  only 
shall  be  put  upon  goods  made  by  the  manufacturers,  and  these  rules  and 
penalties  are  to  be  enforced  by  the  influence  and  machinery  of  an  exten- 
sive and  wide-spread  organization  working  by  secret  and  sometimes  by 
unauthorized  means  and  appliances,  sometimes  by  threats,  intimidation 
and  violence,  deranging  business  and  disturbing  the  peace  of  society,  the 
act  is  unlawful,  and  it  is  time  that  the  man  who  believes  in  practicing  such 
things  should  be  taught  by  the  courts  of  the  country  that  the  law  will  put 
its  strong  hand  upon  all  that  offend  in  that  respect. 

The  worst  enemies  of  the  laboring  man  are  those  who  advise  or  incite 
him  to  use  the  strike  or  boycott  in  the  way  indicated.  The  events  of  the 
last  year  show  this;  the  immense  amount  lost  in  the  way  of  wages  to  the 
laboring  men,  the  privation,  poverty  and  suffering  resulting  to  them  and 
to  their  families,  the  injury  to  all  the  commercial  and  industrial  pursuits 
of  our  people,  the  fines  and  imprisonments  already  inflicted  by  the  courts 
upon  so  many  misguided  men;  these  things  show  most  clearly  the  wrong 
and  wickedness  of  those  who  aid  in  bringing  about  such  deplorable  re- 
sults. On  the  other  hand,  all  organizations  and  efforts  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  laboring  men,  for  protection,  for  mutual  benefit,  for  every- 
thing for  their  good,  is  lawful  and  commendable,  and  will  be  recognized 
by  the  law  and  protected  by  the  courts  of  the  country. 

In  view  of  these  rules  of  law,  as  the  court  understands  them,  we  come 
to  an  examination  of  the  precise  offense  under  this  section  of  the  statute. 
I  will  call  your  attention  to  it  again,  leaving  out,  however,  some  portions 
of  it  which  do  not  apply  to  thi3  case:  "  Any  person  who  shall  verbally 
threaten  to  do  any  injury  to  the  property  of  another,  with  intent  to  com- 
pel the  person  so  threatened  to  do  any  act  against  his  will,  shall  be  pun- 
ished," etc.  Now,  it  is  necessary,  under  this  section  of  the  statute,  for  the 
state  to  prove  first  that  the  threats  were  malicious — that  is,  made  with 
evil  intent— not  for  a  good  purpose,  not  for  a  lawful  purpose,  but  with 
some  intent  to  accomplish  the  personal  end,  or  the  private  malice,  or  the 
revenge  of  the  defendant.  This  intent  is  sometimes  inferred  by  the  law 
from  all  of  the  several  circumstances  surrounding  the  case.  It  is  very 
seldom  proved  by  positive  evidence.  It  must  be  a  threat  to  do  an  injury 
to  the  property  of  another,  and  so  far  as  this  case  is  concerned,  the  court 
holds  and  charges  the  law  to  be  that  a  threat  to  injure  the  business,  the 
profits,  the  income  of  a  business,  is  just  as  much  within  the  provisions  of 
this  statute  as  a  threat  to  bum  a  building  or  to  destroy  the  machinery  in 
the  building.    The  reason  for  the  court  coming  to  that  conclusion  it  is 
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hardly  necessary  to  state.  It  is  enoagh  for  the  purposes  of  this  trial  that 
the  couH  so  construes  the  law.  Then  it  must  be  proved,  in  addition,  that 
these  threats  were  mad^  with  intent  to  injure  the  property,  to  compel  the 
person  so  threatened  to  do  an  act  against  his  will. 

It  is  claimed  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  that  whatever  threats  may  have 
been  made,  whatever  may  have  been  said  to  the  firm  of  Segnitz  &  Co.,  was  not 
with  any  intention  to  compel  them  to  do  anything,  but  a  punishment,  so 
to  speak,  for  some  breach  of  faith  they  had  already  done.  Now  that  is  a 
question  of  fact  for  you  to  determine  from  all  this  evidence.  As  bearing 
upon  the  question  of  malice,  and  as  bearing  upon  the  patent  with  which 
the  alleged  threats  were  mide,  and  also  as  bearing  upon  the  meaning  of 
the  words  used  in  the  conversation  with  Mr.  Se^itz,  testimoay  has  been 
allovfed  to  be  introduced  of  a  conversation  with  three  witnesses,  Mr. 
Benedict,  Mr.  Adler  and  Mr.  Friedberg,  as  to  what  he  said  with  regard  to 
this  boycott. 

This  testimony  was  not  received  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  he  had 
made  these  threats  meationed  by  these  witnesses  to  Mr,  Sagaitz,  because 
Mr.  Segnitz  was  not  present.  Nor  is  there  any  evidence  to  show  they 
were  communicated  to  Mr.  Segnitz.  This  testimony  was  received  for  the 
purpose  of  throwing  light  upon  what  the  defendant  meant  in  what  he  said 
to  Mr.  Segnitz  when  he  spoke  of  bringing  them  to  reason  and  of  the  other 
things  in  that  connection,  and  also  as  bearing  upon  the  question  of  intent. 
And  so  with  the  circulars,  printed  documents,  that  have  been  received. 
They  were  not  received  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  the  boycott  had 
been  in  fact  established,  carried  on  or  instituted,  but  as  bearing  upon  the 
same  question,  and  as  explaining  the  meaning  to  some  extent  by  the  acts 
of  the  defendant  of  the  alleged  threats.  And  so  you  are  to  take  the  testi- 
mony of  these  witnesses,  circulars,  and  the  other  evidence  bearing  upon 
that  poiat  in  connecting  with  the  testimony  of  the  defendant,  and  his  de- 
nial that  he  had  any  such  intent  in  the  speaking  of  the  words,  or  any  such 
meaning,  in  considering  the  question  whether  this  defendant  is  guilty  of 
this  provision  of  the  statute. 

Segnitz  &  Co.  are  not  on  trial;  the  other  manufacturers  of  the  city  are  not 
on  triaL  The  Knights  of  Labor  are  not  on  trial.  The  district  assembly  is 
not  on  trial,  nor  the  Cigar  makers'  uaioa.  The  merits  of  any  controversy 
about  labor  are  not  to  be  determined  by  you;  it  is  not  a  question  as  to 
whether  the  rules  provided  for  or  the  scale  of  prices  are  right  or  wrong, 
just  or  unjust,  but  they  come  in  as  showing,  or  to  aid  you  in  determining 
what  the  purpose  was  in  making  these  alleged  threats,  what  the  defendant 
meant  in  making  them,  and  the  other  questions  involved  in  the  case. 

This  defendant  comes  into  court  as  all  defendants  come  in  criminal 
cases,  presumed  to  be  not  guilty,  and  it  is  incumbent  upon  you,  before 
you  can  pronounce  him  guilty,  to  be  satisfied  from  all  the  proof  in  the 
case,  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  that  he  is  guilty  before  you  can  so  pro- 
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nounce  him.  This  doubt  must  be  a  reasonable  doubt,  not  a  vague,  imag- 
inary, possible  doubt,  but  a  doubt  fully  arising  from  the  testimony. 

And  if,  after  you  have  fairly  considered  all  this  evidence,  giving  it  the 
consideration  and  scrutiny  which  you  would  give  to  the  most  important 
concerns  of  life,  there  remains  in  your  minds  a  reasonable  doubt  upon  any 
of  the  material  points  involved  in  thin  case,  then  it  is  your  duty  to  acquit 
him.  But  if,  on  a  consideration  of  all  the  evidence  in  the  case  and  all  the 
surroundings  as  developed  by  the  evidence,  you  find  the  state  has  made 
its  case  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  it  is  your  duty  t<>  convict  him. 

In  weii^hing  this  evidence,  in  judging  this  case,  you  are  to  apply  your 
own  observation  and  experience  in  the  affairs  of  life;  you  are  to  judge  of 
these  witnesses  by  their  apparent  candor  or  want  of  it;  whether  the  story 
they  tell  is  probable  or  improbable;  to  apply  to  the  whole  case  your  com- 
mon sense,  your  knowledge  of  men  and  affairs,  an  i  determine  what  the 
evidence  in  this  case  prove*. 

I  hardly  need  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  you  are  to  decide  it  upon  the 
evidence,  and  upon  the  evidence  alone.  Your  own  pre-conceived  opinion 
in  regard  to  any  of  the  matters  that  have  been  discus ^d  somewhat  in  the 
progress  of  this  case  have  nothing  to  do  with  your  judgment.  You  must 
divest  yourself  of  all  prejudice,  of  all  partiality,  and  jud  ^e  of  this  case  as 
you  would  of  any  other  case  between  the  citizens  of  the  state. 

If  you  have  any  prejudice  on  the  subjects  connected  with  the  labor  or- 
g^aniza'ions  or  labor  troubles,  discard  them.  Put  them  out  of  the  jury 
box  and  deterniiine  this  case  upon  the  evidence. 

Do  not  allow  yourself  to  be  influenced  in  favor  of  this  defendant  because 
he  is  a  poor  man,  and  perhaps  I  ought  to  say,  in  view  of  certain  phases  of 
this  discussion,  that  it  is  not  true  in  this  country  that  a  poor  man  has  no 
chance  in  the  courts  of  justice.  There  is  no  man  so  rich,  no  man  so  pow- 
erful as  to  be  above  the  restraint  ef  the  law.  There  is  no  man  so  poor,  no 
man  so  feeble  as  to  be  beneath  the  protection  of  the  law;  and  you  are  to 
take  this  case,  so  far  as  you  can,  disregarding  the  opmioni  and  the  state- 
ments of  counsel  It  matters  but  little  what  (X>unsel  may  think;  it  matters 
but  little  that  the  district  attorney  may  think  the  defen  lant  is  guilty,  or 
counsel  for  the  defense  may  think  he  is  innocent.  You  are  to  determine 
from  the  facts,  from  the  evidence,  from  all  the  surrounding  circumstances 
developed  by  the  evidence,  and  come  to  such  conclusion  on  this  important 
case  as  your  consciences  and  yuur  judgment  will  approve. 

In  this  case  the  jury  disagreed;  the  second  trial  has  not 
yet  taken  place. 
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Early  in  August,  1886,  Gambrinus  Assembly,  Knights  of 
Labor,  decided  to  boycott  the  beer  of  certain  brewers,  and 
issued  a  placard  thus: 


Gambrinus 
Assembly. 

5978. 
K L. 

Union  Beer. 


As  the  employes  of  all  the  breweries  in  Milwaukee  belong 
either  to  the  Knights  of  Labor  or  Teamsters'  Union,  the 
foregoing  order  was  perplexing.  The  reason  for  it  is  ex- 
plained by  the  Best  Brewing  Company,  thus: 

At  the  time  of  the  strike  last  May,  our  men  did  not  all  "  go  out," 
some  thirty  hands  in  the  brewery  and  about  forty  of  our  teamsters  not 
joining  the  strikers.  The  majority  of  the  men  who  did  not  strike  at  that 
time  have  been  in  our  employ  all  the  way  from  five  to  fifteen  years — one 
of  them»  in  fact,  for  the  past  eighteen  yeara  When  we  made  arrange- 
ments with  the  committee  of  Gambrinus  Assembly  for  the  return  of  the 
strikers  to  their  work,  the  agreement  was  that  all  the  strikers  were  to 
return,  we  to  pay  the  scale  of  wages  established  by  the  assembly,  and  all 
those  who  did  not  strike  were  to  remain. 

In  the  meantime  most  of  the  thirty  men  in  the  brewery  who  did  not 
strike  had  jomed  the  Gambrinus  Assembly,  and  everything  was  running 
along  smoothly  until  about  two  weeks  ago,  when  the  committee  of  the 
Qambrinus  Assembly  called  on  us  and  requested  us  to  say  to  all  our  men 
that  none  would  he  kept  in  our  employ  unless  they  toere  in  possession  of  a 
certain  '*  card"  issued  by  the  Qambrinus  Assembly, 

This  we  respectfully  but  firmly  refused  to  do,  at  the  same  time  stating 
to  the  committee  that  we  had  no  objections  to  any  of  our  men  joining 
their  assembly  if  they  chose  to  do  so,  but  that  we  would  not,  under  any 
circumstances,  force  them  to  join;  that  they  had  stood  by  us  when  in 
trouble  and  we  were  in  duty  bound  to  stand  by  them. 

The  aim  of  this  c  >minittee  in  making  the  demand  seemed  to  be  directed 
particularly  against  our  teamsters  (some  of  them  being  members  of  the 
Teamsters'  Union),  whom  the  Gkimbrinus  Assembly  has  been  trying  to  in- 
duce to  j  in  their  assembly,  and  which  object,  it  seems,  they  have  not 
been  able  to  accomplish.  Hence  they  applied  to  us,  as  before  stated,  to 
force  these  men  to  do  so. 

As  we  have  lived  up  to  the  agreement  made  with  the  committee  in  every 
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particular,  and  in  some  instances  are  paying  more  wages  than  their  scale 
calls  for,  we  failed  to  see  the  justice  of,  and  refused  to  accede  to,  their  de- 
manda  We  consider  those  teamers  belonging  to  the  Teaftisters'  Union 
just  as  much  union  men  as  if  they  were  members  of  Gambrinus  Assem- 
bly. 5 

The  aim  of  this  Gambrinus  Assembly  seems  to  be  to  force  all  laborers 
in  the  employ  of  brewers,  no  matter  in  which  branch  of  the  brewing  busi- 
ness employed,  to  join  their  assembly. 

This  boycott  affects,  besides  our  company,  the  breweries  of  Fred  Miller, 
A.  Grettelman  and  the  Fremz  Falk  Brewing  Company,  who  are  similarly 
situited  as  ourselves.  Many  of  their  employes  are  Knights  of  Labor,  but 
not  members  of  the  Gambrinus  Assembly,  and  this  boycott  method  is  re- 
sorted to  by  Gambrinus  Assembly  to  force  us,  as  well  as  the  other  brew- 
ers named,  to  discharge  all  employes  who  refuse  to  join  their  assembly; 
and,  in  case  of  a  brewer  refusing  to  do  so,  to  boycott  that  brewer's  beer 
by  inciting  the  laboring  classes  to  discriminate  against  it,  and  to  boycott 
the  manufactures  of  other  brewers  who  do  not  employ,  exclusively,  mem- 
bers of  their  association. 

At  a  conference  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  State  As- 
sembly, Knights  of  Labor,  with  the  Phillip  Best  Brewing  Co., 
held  on  August  2?,  the  action  of  Gambrinus  Assembly  was 
declared  to  be  wrong,  and  the  boycott,  by  their  order,  was 
oflScially  removed. 

The  exact  terms  on  which  the  boycott  was  withdrawn, 
and  to  which  both  sides  agreed,  are  thus  stated  by  the  Best 
Brewing  Company: 

First  While  we  decline  to  accede  to  the  demands  of  the  Gambrinus 
Assembly,  that  all  our  employes  be  forced  to  join  their  Assembly,  we  con- 
sent and  recommend  that  such  of  our  workmen  as  are  not  already  mem  - 
hers  of  some  labor  organization,  may,  in  their  discretion  join  any 
assembly  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  or  form  a  new  assembly  if  they  deem 
best,  such  new  assembly,  however,  to  be  composed  only  of  brewery  em- 
ployes, in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  District  Assembly  of  Knights  of 
Labor  of  the  district  in  which  the  new  assembly  shall  be  situated. 

Second.  That  a  membership  card  of  any  assembly  of  Knights  of  Labor 
(the  choice  of  the  employe)  shall  be  required  as  a  qualification  of  employ- 
ment, ability  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  position  being  equal . 

Third.  It  is  mutually  agreed  between  the  Ph.  Beet  Brewing  Ca  and 
the  State  Executive  Board  of  Knights  of  Labor  that  the  action  of  the  Gam- 
brinus Assembly,  demanding  that  an  employe  shaU  not  have  the  right  to 
join  any  other  assembly,  was  wrong  and  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

Fourth*    That  the  membership  cards  and  placards  issued  by  the  Gam- 
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brinus  Vssembly  should  be  immediately  recalled  and  new  membership 
cards  issued  by  the  organization  of  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

Fifth.  That  the  scale  of  wages  established  May  1,  18S6,  a?  well  as  ac- 
companying agreement,  should  remain  in  force. 

The  chairman  of  the  state  executive  board  informs  us  that  if  the 
Gambrinus  Assembly  should  not  submit  to  this  settlement  they  would  be 
expelled  from  the  organization  of  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

The  Gambrinus  Assembly  have  since  published  an  order  to  withdraw 
the  placards  before  issued,  which  order  was  signed  by  Fred.  Wilkins. 
chairman  of  the  State  Executive  Board  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  John 
Adams.  Master  Workman  of  the  Gambrinus  Assembly. 

As  Chairman  Wilkins  says,  this  was  not  a  victory  for  the 
manufacturers,  but  a  victory  of  rig^ht  over  wrong.  A  sub- 
ordinate assembly  having  taken  an  untenable  position,  the 
superior  authority  stepped  in  and  placed  them  in  the  right. 
Such  acts  add  strength  to  any  order. 

There  are  other  instances  of  boycotting,  especially  those 
started  outside  of  the  state  and  brought  here  by  national 
and  international  unions  and  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

There  are  also  numerous  cases  of  personal  boycotting,  i,  e., 
where  unions  and  assemblies  boycott  and  ostracize  persons 
who  refuse  to  strike,  or  where  they  take  the  places  aban- 
doned by  strikers,  or  refuse  to  join  this  or  that  organization. 

This  is  more  reprehensible  and  tyranical  than  any  other 
form  of  this  most  tyrannical,  reprehensible  and  un-Ameri- 
can proceeding. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  the  more  recent  cases  of  boycotting 
have  been  under  the  auspices  of  the  Knights  of  Labor.  In 
this  the  Knights  go  contrary  to  the  views  and  instructions 
of  Grand  Master  Powderly,  who  said,  in  his  circular  of 
March,  1886,  *'  I  hate  the  word  boycott,"  and  ordered  local 
executive  boards  and  secretaries  to  simply  tear  or  burn  up 
the  flood  of  boycott  notices  and  circulars  that  were  then 
pouring  in.    "  It  is,"  he  said,  "  a  bad  practice." 

Notwithstanding  Powderly,  this  bad  practice  was  contin- 
ued in  Wisconsin  until  the  courts  began  to  punish  its  per- 
petrators, the  Knights  being  led  on  by  their  state  organizer, 
who  declared  that  a  man  was  "  either  a  knave  or  a  fool " 
who  opposed  boycotting  for  certain  purposes. 

25— F.  A.  F. 
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TIEWS  OF  EMPLOYERS    ON  THE  BOYCOTT. 

Agricultural  implements, —  In  most  of  the  states  there  are  existing  laws 
against  the  crime  of  boycotting,  and  if  we  have  none  such  here,  we  ought 
to  have.  We  think  a  non-union  man,  or  one  who  is  not  a  Koight  of 
L!ibor,  ought  to  be  protected  when  he  wishes  to  work.  No  strike  is  suc- 
cessful unless  violence  and  intimidation  are  used,  and  this  is  violating  the 
rights  of  American  citizens. 

Think  there  are  laws  enough  now  to  take  care  of  boycotters  if  properly 
enforced. 

I  think  boycotting  should  ba  stamped  out  aad  considered  one  of  the 
worst  of  crimes. 

We  do  not  believe  that  any  legislation  is  required  or  that  any  legisla- 
tion would  result  in  settlement  of  "  labor  problems  ^'  any  more  than  in 
settlement  of  any  other  private  difficulties.  You  can  not  stop  lawsuits  or 
prevent  grievances  by  legislation  beyond  prohibiting  the  commission  of 
offenses  and  opening  the  courts  for  redress  of  grievances;  nor  can  you 
prescribe  by  law  how  parties  shall  settle  individual  differences.  In  regard 
to  "  boycotting,  "  etc.,  we  understand  that  offenses  against  the  liberty  of 
individuals  in  pursuit  of  lawful  business  are  punishable  both  by  the  com- 
mon law  and  under  existing  statutes.  As  we  are  not  lawyers,  we  only 
say  in  regard  to  this  question,  that  if  such  offenses  are  not  presently  pun- 
ishable they  ought  to  be  made  so  for  the  future. 

Baking  powder, —  Would  make  boycotting  conspiracy.  Would  compel 
employe  to  give  due  notice  to  employer  of  intention  to  quit  work. 
Would  prohibit  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  whisky,  and  we  think  all 
would  be  lovely. 

The  less  legislation  the  better.  If  the  whole  matter  can  be  left  without 
legislation  it  will  be  like  my  large  beer-tubs,  work  itself  out  and  settle  the 
natter  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number. 

Boycotting  either  firms,  goods  or  workmen  should  be  made  a  criminal 
offense. 

If  a  law  that  all  men  should  do  as  they  wish  to  be  done  by,  could  be 
enforced,  it  would  be  worth  while  to  enact  it;  any  other  law  on  either  of 
these  points  would  prove  a  dead  letter  with  all  egotists. 

Brick, —  Let  present  laws  be  enforced  and  let  every  man  do  as  he  pleases 
so  long  as  he  does  not  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  his  neighbor. 

The  legislature  should  protect  all  men  and  boys  that  wish  to  become 
apprentices  to  any  trade,  and  boycotting  should  be  prohibited. 

Carriages,—  That  all  agitators  should  be  arrested  and  dealt  with  accord- 
to  law,  if  we  have  such.  Corporations  and  individuals  should  pay  reason- 
ably for  ten  hours*  work  per  day. 

CJiairs,-'  Boycotting  is  clearly  malicious  and  should  be  punished,  and 
every  workman  that  desires  to  work  should  be  protected  in  his  right  so 
to  do. 

Ctgrars.— Boycotting  of  all  kinds  should  be  punishable;  children  should 
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be  kept  in  school  until  at  least  14  years  of  age,  but  don't  think  legislation 
should  interfere  with  the  other  subjects. 

Clot  king. ^lj%wa  ought  to  be  such  as  to  guarantee  each  individual  a  per- 
fect, free  exercise  of  his  faculties  and  abilities.  Boycotting  of  either 
goods  or  workmen  should  not  be  permitted,  and  strict  laws  should  be  en- 
forced to  prohibit  boycotting.  This  being  a  free  country,  no  man  should 
be  permitted  to  interefere  with  or  injure  his  neighbors*  business  by  com- 
biniog  with  others,  in  an  unlawful  manner,  be  ho  employer  or  employe. 

A  laborer  should  be  free  to  sell  his  labor,  as  we  do  our  goods.  We  da 
business  because  '*we  compete,''^  Boycotting  sternly  suppressed.  Very 
little  can  be  doae  by  legislation  with  that  which  c%n  not  better  be  settled 
by  private  understanding  between  employer  and  employe.  We  certainly 
need  laws  concerning  boycotting  and  interference  by  laborers  with  their 
employers'  business,  and  for  the  protection  of  those  not  participating  in  a 
strike. 

A  special  law  prohibiting  boycotting  ought  to  be  passed;  also  a  law,  or 
some  provision,  vouchsafing  the  liberty  "  to  work  or  to  employ  "  to  every 
American  citizen. 

Coopers. — If  the  laws  of  our  Jand  were  enforced  a  great  deal  of  this 
labor  trouble  would  never  have  been  known.  The  system  of  boycotting 
we  consider  unnecessary  and  very  odious  to  civilization.  The  proper 
place  to  strike  or  boycott  is  at  the  ballot-box*  We  regard  the  foundation 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  trouble  l>9tween  labor  and  capital  is  built  out  of 
unprinc'pled  class  legislation,  fostering  such  monopolies  as  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  giving  them  the  privilege  of  swallowing  up  the  products  of 
labor  and  traffic,  grinding  human  beings  to  degradation  and  serfdom. 

Cordaflre.— Think  we  need  laws  to  protect  business  men  from  being  boy- 
cotted, and  employers  should  by  law  be  held  to  pay  their  employes  at  least 
every  two  weeks. 

Farmer. — Let  the  laws  protect  those  who  need  it'-K?apital  does  not 
need  it.  Give  us  general  laws,  and  as  few  special  ones  as  possible,  as 
each  man,  whether  capitalist  or  laborer,  has  his  just  and  natural,  and 
should  have  his  legal  rights.  Capital  and  labor,  under  equal  laws  for  the 
people^  will  be  ruled  by  the  people. 

Flax  tow, —  Boycotting  workmen  who  wish  to  work  should  be  sat  down 
upon.  The  laborer  should  have  the  right  to  quit  work,  but  not  to  inter- 
fere with  others  who  wish  to  work. 

Flouring  mills,  —  Boycotting  should  b3  classed  with  dynamite,  and 
treated  accordingly. 

I  think  the  most  stringeat  laws  should  be  pissed  against  striken  and 
boycotts. 

Think  none.  Judge  Mallory  says  boycotting  is  now  illegal.  If  fellows  who 
never  did  an  honest  day's  work  could  ba  stopped  from  keeping  honest  la- 
borers from  work  the  countrv  would  be  well  off. 
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Xiet  them  alone,  they  will  come  out  all  right;  they  are  experiment  ins: 
now,  and  if  any  damage  results  ic  falls  on  the  strikers  mostly. 

Legislate  to  make  the  boycott  a  misdemeanor,  and  to  make  it  a  crime  to 
interfere  with  the  peaceful  intercourse  between  employer  and  employe, 
w^hether  they  belong  to  trade  organizations  or  not;  in  short,  legislate  to 
protect  every  man  in  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  all  his  rights. 

FurrMure, —  A  well  brought-up  young  man  will  learn  his  trade  well  and 
will  take  care  of  his  own  affairs  himself.  W  e  regard  boycotting  as  a 
crime,  and  a  law  punishing  it  should  be  passed. 

Only  such  as  will  prevent  any  interference  with  the  transactions  of 
business  by  discontented  workmen  — who,  having  a  right  to  work  or  not 
as  they  please,  should  be  restrained  from  intimidating  others  or  from  pre- 
venting shipment  and  sale  of  goods  by  combinations  or  threata 

Gas.— The  hours  constituting  a  day's  labor  in  any  business  might  be  es- 
tablished by  law,  so  with  the  regulation  of  apprenticeships  if  further  reg- 
ulation be  necessary.  The  public  have  nothing  to  do  with  trades  organ- 
izations unless  they  interfere  with  public  rights  and  then  they  might  be 
subjected  to  control.  Do  not  think  arbitration  practicable.  Laws  pro- 
viding for  the  co-operative  system  would  not  be  possible,  if  valid.  Boy- 
cotting should  be  prohibited. 

Hubs  and  spokes.—  A  stringent  law  preventing  discharged  or  dissatis- 
fi'ed  workmen  interfering  with  manufacturers  or  men  in  their  employ. 

Knitting  works  -  Boycotting  firms,  goods  or  workmen  can  not  be  dealt 
with  too  severely. 

Linseed  oH — Laws  to  facilitate  the  prompt  conviction  and  imprisonment 
of  persons  engaged  in  any  form  of  boycotting,  intimidation  or  action  to 
prevent  men  from  working  who  wish  to,  should  be  passed.  Any  organiz- 
ation having  rules  limiting  the  number  of  apprentices  to  be  employed, 
should  at  once  be  dissolved  and  disbanded  by  officers  of  the  law,  as  being 
inhuman  and  against  all  public  policy. 

Apprentices  should  be  protected  and  not  driven  out  by  trades  unions. 

Lumber. —  Laws  for  protecting  laborers  who  wish  to  work  and  are  not 
strikers. 

Think  boycotting  should  be  prohibited  because  it  will  in  the  end  work 
greater  hardships  to  the  employe  than  to  the  employer. 

A  law  should  be  made  to  protect  such  honest  labor  as  wants  to  work 
and  does  not  belong  to  any  union,  against  all  strikers  and  i  Hers,  and  a 
law  to  protect  the  property  of  the  employer  where  they  employ  non-union 
labor  against  the  union's  wishes.  All  employers  should  have  the  ri/ht  to 
hire  and  discharge  their  help  and  not  be  governed  by  any  law  or  union  so 
that  they  can  not  discharge  an  offensive  man. 

Boycotting  of  all  forms,  especially  of  workmen  who  do  not  belong  to 
unions,  should  be  punished. 

None,  unless  it  may  be  some  law  that  will  better  protect  men  who  want 
to  work  against  those  who  don't  want  to. 
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A  change  in  the  jury  system  that  will  guarantee  offenders  against  pres 
ent  laws  a  speedy  trial  by  law-abiding,  intelligent  citizens  with  an 
opinion. 

No  legislation  respecting  labor  necessary.  Th«»  employer  should  be  left 
free  to  determine  the  wages  and  hours  of  labor  necessary  for  the  transac- 
tion of  his  business,  and  if  the  employe  don't  like  it,  he  should  make  room 
for  some  one  who  does.  Those  who  agitate  and  won't  work,  and  apply 
the  boycott,  etc.,  should  be  severely  punished  for  interfering  with  those 
who  are  satisfied  with  the  hours  and  wages,  and  willing  to  work. 

That  the  most  stringent  laws  should  be  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
pressing all  organizations  who  uphold  boycotting  and  all  arbitrary  meas- 
ures for  securing  concessions  to  their  demands 

L^e.— Strikers  preventing  those  inclined  to  work  and  boycotting  should 
be  punishable  by  law. 

Sheet  iron  goocte— The  boycotting  of  firms,  goods  or  workmen  bein^ 
un-American  and  against  the  principles  our  government  is  founded  on,, 
should  be  made  a  criminal  offense. 

Stove  founders. — Boycotting  is  barbarous  and  should  be  made  a  crimi- 
nal offense,  by  law  so  plain  and  emphatic  that  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

TVunAw.— The  right  to  engage  in  legitimate  trafllc  or  labor  should  be 
protected  by  laws  —  and  rigid  laws  —  made  to  protect  every  man's 
unmolested  enjoyment  of  that  right,  be  he  employer  or  employe.  The 
practice  of  organizations  preventing  a  non-labor-union  man  from  work- 
ing, or  that  of  manufacturers'  unioiiS  boycotting  the  labor  of  any  labor 
unions,  is  as  unjust  and  unsafe  as  that  of  labor  organizations  boycotting 
the  product  of  labor.  A  war  between  labor  and  capital  under  this  mode 
of  procedure  should  be  prevented  by  law. 

Of  those  discussing  the  boycott,  155  think  we  should  have 
new  laws  defining  the  practice  as  a  crime,  and  providing 
severe  penalties  for  those  who  engage  in  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  149  believe  that  our  present  statutes,  together  with 
the  common  law  jurisdiction  of  courts,  are  sufficiently  com- 
prehensive to  properly  deal  with  the  subject. 
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ARBITRATION  TRIBUNALS. 


EIGHTY   YEARS   OF  AMICABLE  ADJUSTMENT. 

The  oldest  boards  of  arbitration  are  the  Conseilsdes  Prud'- 
hommes^  of  France;  and  they  are  also  the  most  successful. 
Their  establishment  dates  back  eighty  years.  A  suflBcient 
description  of  them  for  the  present  purpose  is  given  in  a 
note  to  an  article  by  Rev.  Heber  Newton  on  arbitration,  as 
follows: 

These  councils  are  judicial  tribunals  constituted  under  authority  of 
the  Minister  of  Commerce  through  the  chambers  of  commerce,  which 
are  established  at  important  trade  centers  of  that  country.  They 
are  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  employers  and  workingmen  mem- 
bers, each  class  electing  its  own  representatives,  with  a  president  and  vice 
president  named  by  the  government. 

The  authority  of  these  councils  extends  to  every  conceivable  question 
that  can  arise  in  the  workshop,  not  only  between  the  workman  and  his 
employer,  but  between  the  workman  and  his  apprentice  or  his  foreman. 
There  is  but  one  question  they  can  not  settle  —  future  rates  of  wages;  but 
even  this  can  be  done  by  mutual  agreement.  Arbitration  is  compulsory 
upon  th^  application  of  either,  and  the  decisions  of  the  court  can  be  en- 
foiced  the  same  as  those  of  any  other  court  of  law. 

The  workings  of  the  court  have  been  beneficial  to  France's  industry, 
especially  in  conciliation,  by  which  more  than  90  per  cent  of  all  cases 
before  the  tribunals  are  settled. 

In  1850,  out  of  28, 000  cases,  26, 000  were  settled  by  conciliation.  There 
were,  in  1880,  about  135  councils  in  France.  Out  of  every  hundred  cases 
brought  before  the  court  of  conciliation,  fifty-nioe  related  to  wages,  thir- 
teen to  dismissals,  ten  to  misbehavior,  five  to  disputes  about  apprentice- 
ship, and  thirteen  to  various  other  points. 

ARBITRATION  IN   ENGLAND. 

In  England  legal  arbitration  is  almost  as  old  as  it  is  in 
France.    There  are  three  statutes  in  force  in  that  country 
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relating  to  arbitration.  The  first  is  the  act  of  1824  giving 
power  to  justices  of  the  peace  to  act  as  arbitrators  in  case  of 
disputes  between  employer  and  employe,  on  application  of 
either  of  them,  and  he  can  enforce  his  decii^ion.  The  act 
only  applies  to  "  subsisting  contracts."  The  second  act  was , 
passed  in  1807,  known  as  Lord  St.  Leonard's  act,  entitled 
*'An  act  to  establish  equitable  councils  of  conciliation  to  ad- 
just differences  between  masters  and  men."  This  act  gives 
to  the  Home  Secretary  the  power  to  license  permanent 
councils  of  conciliation,  but  the  power  of  such  council  was 
limited  to  the  existing  contracts.  This  statute  has  never 
been  operated. 

The  third  statute  is  the  jcint  work  of  the  two  great 
preachers  of  arbitration,  Messrs.  Mundella  and  Kettle,  and 
gives  all  the  powers  that  can  be  given  for  the  establishment 
of  permanent  boards  of  arbitration  consistent  with  the 
English  idea  of  freedom  of  contract.  It  was  enacted  in 
1872,  and  in  brief  has  three  principal  functions: 

1.  To  provide  the  most  simple  machinery  for  a  blading  submission  to 
arbitration,  and  for  the  proceedinics  therein. 

2.  To  extend  facilities  of  arbitration  to  questions  of  wages,  hours,  and 
other  conditions  of  labor,  and  also  to  all  the  numerous  and  important 
matters  which  may  otherwise  ha.'C  to  be  determined  by  justices  under  the 
provisions  of  the  "  Master  and  Servant  Act,"  of  1867. 

3.  To  provide  for  submission  to  arbitration  of  future  disputes  by  anti- 
ctpation,  without  waiting  till  the  time  when  a  dispute  has  actually  arisen, 
and  the  parties  are  too  much  excited  to  agree  upon  arbitrators. 

Complete  as  the  act  of  1872  is,  it  is  not  generally  appealed 
to  for  the  settlement  or  prevention  of  strikes.  Both  sides, 
and  especially  employers,  fear  the.  rigid  enforcement  of  de- 
cisions that  might  be  unsatisfactory  and  perhaps  burden- 
some. 

PENNSYLVANIA  TRADE  TRIBUNAL  BILL. 

In  Pennsylvania  an  act  to  authorize  the  creation  and  to 
provide  for  the  regulation  of  voluntary  tribunals  to  adjust 
disputes  between  employer  and  employed  in  the  iron,  steel, 
glass,  textile  fabrics  and  coal  trade,  has  been  on  the  books 
since  April,  1883. 

It  is  very  elaborate,  minutely  describing  the  method   of 
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choosing  arbitrators  and  umpire,  submitting  and  recording 
testimony,  paying  the  cost  of  rooms,  fuel  and  light,  forms  of 
oath,  license,  application,  award,  etc. 

Joel  P.  McCamant,  chief  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Industrial  Statistics,  says: 

The  state  of  PeaDsylvania  has  an  arbitration  law  known  technicaUy  as 
the  "  Wallace  Voluntary  Trade  Triounal  Bill."  It  has  not  been  successful 
owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  employers. 

The  working  men  were  and  are  in  favor  of  arbitration,  but  the  employers 
will  not  submit  their  accounts  to  any  tribunal,  and  of  course  this  leaves 
the  workingmen  just  where  they  were  before  the  law  was  passed. 

It  has  been  tried  three  times.  In  the  first  instance  the  decision  was 
against  the  workingmen;  they  submitted  to  the  award  and  went  back  to 
work.  The  second  time  the  decision  was  against  the  employers.  Some 
of  them  would  not  submit.  The  third  trial  resulted  in  a  compromise  which 
was  unsatisf  ctory  to  all  concerned. 

A  SECOND  ACT  FOR  NEW  JERSEY. 

In  New  Jersey  an  arbitration  law  was  passed  in  1880, 
"  but "  Commissioner  James  Bishop  says,  "  it  is  not  consid- 
ered of  much  value.  I  have  not  known  of  any  action  taken 
under  it." 

The  law  is  rather  indefinite,  but  simply  permits  employer 
and  employes  to  choose  arbitrators,  and  pay  the  expense  of 
the  arbitration  themselves,  just  what  they  could  always  do 
without  an  act  of  the  legislature. 

In  1886  a  more  definite  law  was  enacted,  providing  for 
tribunals  of  five  —  two  to  be  chosen  by  each  of  the  contend- 
ing  parties  and   the  fifth  by    these    four  so    chosen. 

The  judgement  of  the  court  may  be  recorded,  witnesses 
sworn  by  the  chairman;  books,  papers  and  accounts  exam- 
ined, and  the  inquiry  conducted  in  an  orderly  manner.  But, 
as  before,  all  the  expenses  must  be  defrayed  by  voluntary 
subscriptions. 

Other  courts  are  supported  by  public  taxation,  wholly  or 
in  part,  but  in  New  Jersey  labor  must  pay  for  its  own  tri- 
bunals though  they  be  established  by  law.  If  there  shall 
ever  be  an  arbitration  law  in  Wisconsin,  let  the  expense  of 
tribunals  acting  under  it  be  on  the  same  footing  as  the  cost 
of  circuit  courts. 
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A  FAIR  LAW  IN  KANSAS. 

Kansas,  at  an  extra  session  of  her  left:islature  in  1880,  en- 
acted a  very  good  voluntary  arbitration  law,  parts  of  which 
areas  follows: 

Section  1.  That  the  district  court  of  each  county,  or  a  judge  thereof, 
in  vacation,  shall  have  the  power,  and  upon  the  presentation  of  a  petition, 
as  hereinafter  provided,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  court,  or  jud^e,  to  is- 
sue a  license,  or  authority,  for  the  establishment,  within  and  for  any 
county  within  the  jurisdiction  of  said  court,  of  a  tribunal  for  voluntary 
arbitration  aud  settlement  of  disputes  between  employers  and  employed, 
in  the  manufacturing,  mechanical,  mining  and  other  industries. 

Section  3.  The  judge  shall  forthwith  cause  to  be  issued  a  license,  au- 
thorizing the  existence  of  such  a  tribunal  and  containing  the  names  of 
four  persons  to  compose  the  tribunal,  two  of  whom  shall  be  workmen  and 
two  employers,  all  residents  of  said  county,  and  fixing  the  time  and  place 
of  the  first  meeting  thereof;  and  an  entry  of  the  House  so  granted  shall 
be  made  upon  the  journal  of  the  district  court  of  the  county  in  which  the 
petition  originated. 

Section  4.  Said  tribunal  shall  continue  in  existence  for  one  year  from 
the  date  of  the  license  creating  it,  and  may  take  jurisdiction  of  any  dis- 
pute between  employers  and  workmen  in  any  mechanical,  manufacturing, 
mining  or  other  industry,  who  may  submit  their  disputes  in  writing  to 
such  tribunal  for  decision.  Disputes  occurring  in  one  county  may  be  re- 
ferred to  a  tribunal  already  existing  in  an  adjoining  county.  And  the 
award  of  said  tribunal  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon  the  questions  so 
submitted  to  it:  Provided,  That  said  award  may  be  impeached  for  fraud, 
accident  or  mistake. 

Section  6.  The  members  of  the  tribunal  and  the  umpire  shall  receive  as 
compensation  for  their  services,  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  coimty  in  which 
said  dispute  shall  arise,  two  dollars  for  each  day  of  actual  service.  The 
sessions  of  said  tribunal  shall  be  held  at  the  county  seat  of  the  county 
where  the  petition  for  the  same  was  presented,  and  a  suitable  room  for 
the  use  of  such  tribunal  shall  be  provided  by  the  county  commissionerp. 

Section  9.  If  the  award  is  for  a  specific  sum  of  money,  said  award  of 
money,  or  the  award  of  the  tribunal  when  it  shall  be  for  a  specific  sum, 
may  be  made  a  matter  of  record  by  filing  a  copy  thereof  in  the  district 
court  of  the  county  wherein  the  tribunal  is  in  session.  When  so  entered 
of  record  it  shall  be  final  and  conclusive,  and  the  proper  court  may,  on  mo- 
tion of  any  one  interested,  ertcr  judgment  thereon;  and  when  the  award 
is  for  a  specific  sum  of  money,  may  issue  final  and  other  process  to  enforce 
the  same:  Provided,  That  any  such  award  may  be  impeached  for  fraud 
accident  or  mistake. 
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The  Kansas  law  seems  to  be  exceedingly  fair,  although 
there  have  been  no  cases  to  ebtablish  for  it  a  reputation 
either  way.  However,  there  would  seem  to  be  a  fatal  weak- 
ness in  this,  as  in  many  other  arbitration  laws. 

If  Brown  bring  suit  against  Jones  in  any  court  of  compe- 
tent jurisdiction  for  the  value  of  a  cow,  a  knife  or  a  farm, 
or  for  damages,  or  to  enforce  a  contract,  or  to  collect  a  debt, 
Jones  must  come  in  and  defend  or  have  judgment  entered 
up  against  him  with  costs.  He  can  not  defeat  justice  by 
simply  refusing  to  take  notice  of  the  suit. 

But  in  arbitration,  even  under  the  Kansas  law,  either 
party  can  defeat  the  other  by  refusing  to  come  into  court. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  BOARD  OF  ARBITRATION. 

New  York,  at  the  recent  session  of  her  legislature,  enacted 
a  law  providing  a  state  board  of  arbitration  and  permit- 
ting the  appointment  of  lesser  boards  for  every  county. 
The  local  boards  may  be  thus  organized: 

Said  board  shall  consist  of  five  persons:  When  the  employes  concerned 
are  members  in  good  standing  of  any  labor  organization,  which  is  repre- 
sented by  one  or  more  delegates  in  a  central  body,  the  said  body  shaU  have 
power  to  designate  two  of  said  arbitrators;  and  the  employer  shall  have 
power  to  designate  two  others  of  said  arbitrators,  and  the  said  four  arbi- 
trators shall  desif^nate  a  fifth  person,  as  arbitrator,  who  shall  be  the  chair- 
man of  the  board.  In  case  the  employes  concerned  in  any  grievance  or 
dispute  are  members  in  good  standing  of  any  labor  organization  which  is 
not  represented  in  a  central  body,  then  the  organization  of  which  they  are 
members  shall  have  the  power  to  select  and  designate  two  arbitrators  for 
said  board,  and  said  board  shall  be  organized  as  hereinbefore  provided. 
And  in  case  the  employes  conct^med  in  any  grievance  or  dispute  are  not 
members  of  any  labiT  organization,  then  a  majority  of  said  employes,  at 
a  meeting  duly  held  for  that  purpose,  Hhall  designate  two  arbitrators  for 
said  boarH,  an«i  the  said  board  shall  be  organized  as  hereinbefore  provided. 

On  api)lication  the  county  judge  may  issue  a  license  to 
any  board  so  chosen  and  formally  refer  the  matter  in  dis- 
pute to  them  for  decision.  The  chairman  shall  have  power 
to  com  I  el  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  books  and  papers  and  the  board  may  fully  examine  wit- 
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nesses.  A  decision  shall  be  rendered,  written  ten  days  after 
the  matter  has  been  fully  heard;  but  an  appeal  may  be 
taken  from  such  decision  to  the  state  board  of  arbitration. 

This  state  board  is  appointed  by  the  governor,  one  from 
the  Democratic  and  one  from  the  Republican  party;  the 
other  from  some  recognized  labor  organization.  These  ar- 
bitrators hold  office  during  one  year  and  receive  a  salary  of 
$3,000  each.  They  also  have  a  secretary  at  a  salary  of  82,000. 

The  first  board,  chosen  by  Gov,  Hill,  consists  of  Wm. 
Purcell,  Democrat,  Gilbert  Robertson,  Republican,  and  F.  F. 
Donovan,  representing  organized  labor;  Chas.  J.  Madden, 
secretary. 

The  law  provides  for  witness  fees  but  allows  nothing  for 
compensation  of  local  boards. 

LEGAL  ARBITRATION  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

On  June  2, 1S86,  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  enacted 
an  arbitration  law  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  goverror  Bhall,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July  in  each 
year,  appoint  three  competent  persons  to  serve  as  a  state  board  of  arbitra- 
tion and  conciliation  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided.  One  of  them 
shall  be  an  employer,  or  selected  from  some  association  representing  em- 
ployers of  labor,  one  of  them  shall  be  selected  from  some  labor  organiza- 
tion and  not  an  employer  of  labor,  the  third  shall  be  appointed  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  other  two:  provided,  however^  that  if  the  two  ap- 
pointed do  not  agree  on  the  third  man  at  the  expiration  of  thirty  days,  he 
shall  then  be  appointed  by  the  governor.  They  shall  hold  office  for  one 
year,  or  until  their  successors  are  appointed. 

Section  8.  Whenever  any  controversy  or  difference,  not  involving  ques- 
tions which  may  be  the  subject  of  a  suit  at  law  or  bill  in  equity,  exists 
between  an  employer,  whether  an  individual,  copartnership  or  corporation, 
and  bis  employes,  if  at  the  time  he  employs  not  less  than  twenty-five  per- 
sons in  the  same  general  line  cf  business,  in  any  city  or  town  in  this  com- 
monwealth, the  board  shall,  upon  application  as  hereinaf'er  provided,  and 
as  soon  as  practicable  thereafter,  visit  the  locality  of  the  dispute  and  make 
careful  inquiry  into  the  cauee  thereof,  bear  all  persons  interested  therein 
who  may  come  before  them,  advise  the  respective  parties  what,  if  any- 
thing, ought  to  be  done  or  submitted  to  by  either  or  both  to  adjust  said 
dispute,  and  make  a  written  decision  thereof.  This  decision  shall  at  once 
be  made  public,  shall  be  recorded  upon  proper  books  of  record  to  he  kept 
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by  the  clerk  of  said  board,  and  a  short  statement  thereof  published  in  the 
annual  report  hereinafter  provided  for,  and  the  said  beard  shall  cause  a 
copy  thereof  to  be  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  city  or  town  where  said  bus- 
iness is  carried  on. 

Section  4  Said  application  shall  be  signed  by  said  employer,  or  by  a 
majority  of  his  employes  ia  the  department  of  the  business  in  which  the 
controversy  or  difiference  exists,  or  their  duly  authorized  agent,  or  by  both 
parties,  and  shall  contain  a  concise  statement  of  the  grievances  complained 
of,  and  a  promise  to  continue  on  in  business  or  at  work  without  any  lock- 
out or  strike  until  the  decision  of  said  board,  if  it  shall  be  made  within 
three  ^  eeks  of  the  date  of  filing  said  application.  Immediately  upon  the 
receipt  of  said  application  the  clerk  of  said  board  shall  cause  public  notice 
to  be  given  of  the  time  and  place  for  hearing.  Should  the  petitioner  oi 
petitioners  fail  to  perform  the  promine  made  therein,  the  board  shall  pro- 
ceed no  further  thereupon  without  the  written  consent  of  the  adverse 
party. 

Section  5.  Upon  the  receipt  of  such  application  and  after  such  notice 
the  board  shall  proceed  as  before  provided,  and  render  a  written  decision, 
which  shall  be  open  to  public  inspection,  shall  be  recorded  upon  the  records 
of  the  board,  and  published  at  the  discretion  of  the  same,  in  an  annual  re- 
port to  be  made  to  the  general  court  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  February 
in  each  year. 

Section  6.  Said  decision  shall  be  binding  upon  the  parties  who  join  in 
said  application,  for  six  months,  or  until  either  party  has  given  the  other 
notice  in  wiiting  of  his  intention  not  to  be  bound  by  the  same  at  the  ex- 
piration of  sixty  days  therefrom.  Said  notice  may  be  given  to  said  em- 
ployes by  posting  the  same  in  three  conspicuous  places  in  the  shop  or 
factory  where  they  work. 

Section  7.  The  parties  to  any  controversy  or  difiference,  as  provided  in 
section  three  of  this  act,  may  agi  ee  upon  a  board  of  arbitration  and  con- 
ciliation, who  shall,  in  the  matters  referred  to  them,  have  and  exercise  all 
the  powers  which  the  state  board  might  have  and  exercise;  and  their 
jurisdiction  of  the  matters  referred  to  them  shall  be  exclusive,  except  that 
they  may  ask  and  receive  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  state  boar4  in 
the  disposition  of  the  matters  submitted  to  them  for  their  determination 
The  report  of  any  board  constituted  imder  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  at  once  be  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  the  con- 
troversy or  difiference  arose,  and  a  copy  thereof  shall  be  forwarded  to  the 
state  board. 

Sect'on  8.  The  arbitrators  hereby  created  shall  be  paid  five  dollars  a 
day  for  each  day  of  actual  service,  and  their  necessary  traveling  and  other 
expenses,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  commonwealth. 

There  is  one  particularly  excellent  point  in  the  foregoing— 
that  requiring  business  to  continue  without  interruption 
pending  the  investigation. 
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PRACTICAL  AND  LEGAL  ARBITRATION  IN   OHIO. 

Ohio  has  had  some  experience  with  arbitration.  In  1883 
a  "  Board  of  Arbitration  and  Conciliation  for  the  Boot  and 
Shoe  Factories  of  Cincinnati"  was  organized,  composed  of 
sixteen  members,  to  serve  one  year  — employers  and  em- 
ployes having  eight  representatives  each. 

Rigid  rules  were  adopted  to  compel  submission  to  decis- 
ions, with  general  satisfaction,  expenses  being  borne  equal- 
ly by  each  side.  Moreover,  employers  and  employes  were 
in  better  humor  toward  each  other. 

In  1885  the  Ryan  arbitration  law  was  enacted,  which  pro- 
vides: 

That  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  each  county,  or  a  judge  thereof  in 
vacation,  shall  have  the  power,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  eaid  court,  or  a 
judge  thereof  in  vacation,  to  issue  a  license  or  authority  for  the  establish- 
ment within  and  for  each  county  of  tribunals  for  voluntary  arbitration 
and  settlement  of  trade  disputes  belween  employers  and  employed  in  the 
manufacturing,  mechanical  or  mining  industries 

That  the  said  pptition  or  agreement  shall  be  substantially  in  the  form 
hereinafter  given,  and  the  petition  shall  be  signed  by  at  least  forty  persons 
employed  as  workmen  and  by  four  or  more  separate  firms,  individuals,  or 
corporations  within  the  county,  or  by  at  least  four  employers  each  of 
whom  shall  employ  at  least  ten  workmen,  or  by  the  representative  of  a 
firm,  corporation,  or  individual  employing  not  less  than  forty  men  in  their 
trade  or  industry. 

Said  tribunal  shall  co|;itinue  in  existence  for  one  year  from  the  date  of 
the  license  creating  it,  and  may  take  jurisdiction  of  any  dis^^ute  between 
employers  and  workmen  in  any  mechanical,  manufacturing,  or  mining  in- 
dustry or  business,  who  shall  have  petitioned  for  the  tribunal,  or  have 
been  represented  in  the  petition  therefor,  or  who  may  subm't  their  dis- 
putes in  writing  to  such  tribunal  for  decision. 

The  members  of  the  tribunal  shall  receive  no  compensation  for  their 
services  from  the  city  or  county,  but  the  expenses  of  the  tribunal,  other 
than  fuel,  light  and  the  use  of  the  room  and  furniture,  may  be  paid  by 
voluntary  subscription  which  the  tribunal  is  authorized  to  receive  and  ex- 
I)end  for  such  purposes.  The  sessions  of  said  tribunal  shall  be  held  at  the 
county  seat  of  the  county  where  the  petition  for  the  same  was  presented, 
and  a  room  in  the  court  house  for  the  use  of  said  tribunal  shall  be  provided 
by  the  county  commissioners. 

If  the  award  is  of  a  specific  sum  of  mmey,  said  award  may  be  made  a 
matter  of  record  by  filing  a  copy  thereof  in  the  court  of  common  pleas  of 
the  county  wherein  the  tribunal  i^  in  session.    When  so  entered  of  record 
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it  shall  be  final  and  conclusive,  and  the  proper  court  may,  on  motion  of 
any  one  interested,  enter  judgment  thereon;  and  when  the  award  is  of  a 
specific  sum  of  money,  may  issue  final  and  other  process  to  enforce  the 
same. 

In  commenting  on  the  efficacy  of  this  law.  Commissioner 
McHugh  says: 

No  effort  has  been  made  to  put  its  provision  into  ppactical  use,  largely 
for  the  reason  that  compulsory  arbitration  is  generally  regarded  us  imprac- 
ticable. It  may  be  said  of  this  law,  that  while  its  provisions  are  drawn 
with  a  view  to  voluntarv  action,  its  operations  pre  compulsory  in  the  mat- 
ter of  a  moneyed  award,  and  as  employes  are  not  usually  regarded  as  re- 
sponsible in  a  monetary  sense,  no  employer  will  engage  in  a  voluntary  act 
where  he  can  not  enforce,  as  well  as  respond,  to  a  decree  for  a  specified 
amount  of  money.  ^\p:ain,  it  is  admitted  that  arbitration,  where  individ- 
uals only  are  parties  lo  the  dispute,  can  not  be  forced  to  abide  by  the  de- 
cisions of  such  a  board,  because,  as  one  man  forcibly  expressed  it,  "  No 
employe  can  be  made  to  work  against  his  will,  and  no  manufacturer  c  m 
be  forced  to  run  at  a  loss." 

Last  year  the  men  in  the  great  Hocking  Valley  coal  mines 
demanded  an  increase  of  wages.  The  demand  was  refused 
and  a  strike  was  imminent.  Arbitration,  by  a  board  of  five 
from  each  side,  was  proposed  and  accepted,  but  after  a  pro- 
tracted siege  it  ended  in  a  dead-lock.  The  miners  then  pro- 
posed Allen  G.  Thurman  for  referee,  and  he  was  accepted. 

After  a  thorough  investigation  Mr.  Thurman  decided  in 
favor  of  the  miners. 

After  that  other  disputes  were  submitted  to  arbitration, 
the  result  being  that  early  in  1886  a  national  convention  of 
miners  and  mine  operators  was  held  at  Indianapolis,  at 
which  scales  of  prices  for  the  several  coal  producing  states 
were  adopted,  and  also  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  a  board  of  arbitration  and  conciliation,  consisting  of  Qve 
miners  and  five  operators  at  large,  and  one  miner  and  one  operator  from 
each  of  the  coal  producing  states  represented  in  the  scale,  be  selected  by 
this  convention,  and  that  all  questions  of  an  inter-state  or  national  char- 
acter be  submitted  to  this  board  for  adjustment,  and  that  we  would  also 
recommend  that  the  miners  and  mine  operators  of  each  of  the  several 
states  proceed  to  elect  similar  boards  of  arbitration  and  conciliation,  to 
whom  all  questions  of  state  importance  shall  be  referred  for  adjustment. 

InMnediately  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  West 
Virginia  and  Iowa  formed  state  boards,  and  a  national 
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board  was  formed  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  fore- 
going resolution. 

The  deplorable  contests  between  employer  and  employed 
in  the  coal  districts  will  compel  every  friend  of  humanity 
to  pray  for  the  success  of  this  tribunal  of  conciliation  and 
arbitration. 

ARBITRATION  IN  WISCONSIN. 

Arbitration  in  Wisconsin  is  recognized  in  the  constitution 
—  in  fact  the  establishment  of  tribunals  of  conciliation  by 
the  legislature,  is  mandatory  in  that  instrument,  section 
16  of  Article  VII  declaring: 

Section  16.  The  legislature  shall  pass  laws  for  the  regulation  of  tribun- 
als of  conciliatioQ,  defining  their  powers  and  duties.  Such  tribunals  may 
be  established  in  and  for  any  township,  and  shall  have  power  to  render 
judgment  to  be  obligatory  on  the  parties,  when  they  shall  voluntarily 
submit  their  matter  in  difference  to  arbitration,  and  agree  to  abide  the 
judgement,  or  assent  thereto  in  writing. 

Nothing  has  ever  been  done  under  this  section,  and  per- 
haps until  recently  there  has  been  little  necessity  for  it, 
certainly  no  demand.  We  have  general  statutes  on  arbitra- 
tion, but  they  do  not  contemplate  adjusting  disputes  and 
strikes  between  employer  and  employed,  though  suits  rela- 
tive to  contracts  or  wages  may  be  referred  to  arbitrators, 
and  judgment  enforced  by  any  court  of  record  designated 
in  the  written  instrument  whereby  the  parties  agree  to 
arbitrate. 

But  this  is  not  the  arbitration,  either  in  letter  or  spirit, 
demanded  by  labor  and  capital,  nor  does  it  in  any  sense 
comply  with  the  mandate  of  the  constitution  above  quoted. 

In  the  report  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Agricultural  Society 
for  1873  the  Secretary  says: 

I  observe  that  some  of  the  farmers'  clubs  and  granges  of  the  state,  are 
discussing  the  benefits  to  be  derived  by  submitting  differences  which 
accumulate  between  individuals  to  arbitration,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  some  of  the  latter  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  incorporate  into  their 
constitution  a  clause  leading  members  to  this  mode  of  settlement,  and  he 
who  fails  to  live  up  to  his  promises  is  supposed  to  have  more  regard  for 
law  than  justice,  and  is  a  subject  for  discipline  or  even  expulsion.  This 
is  a  move  in  the  right  direction.    I  commend  it  highly. 
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As  is  well  known,  this  effort  ^as  short-lived,  and  that  now 
Wisconsin  farmers  resort  to  arbitration  as  little  as  any  other 
class. 

The  only  case  of  real  arbitration  in  Wisconsin  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  Bureau,  is  that  of  Cream  City  Typographi- 
cal Union  No.  23,  of  Milwaukee.  Arbitration  in  its  true 
meaning,  is  for  two  or  more  contending  parties  to  choose  a 
disinterested  party  to  act  as  umpire  and  to  accept  the  award 
of  the  referee. 

The  strike  of  the  factory  shoemakers  of  Milwaukee,  as 
well  as  the  strike  in  Miller's  shoe-factory  at  Racine,  in  the 
spring  of  1886,  was  settled  by  the  intervention  of  the  Execu- 
tive Board  of  the  District  Assembly,  Knights  of  Labor;  yet 
they  can  not  be  considered  more  than  cases  of  conciliation. 

The  union  printers  of  Milwaukee,  about  the  middle  of 
April,  1886,  decided  to  waive  the  demand  for  the  adoption 
of  the  eight-hour  system,  as  several  employers  had  expressed 
the  opinion  that  they  could  better  afford  to  pay  a  higher 
scale  of  wages,  than  to  have  their  machinery  idle  for  two 
hours  each  day.  In  conformity  with  this  expressed  idea, 
the  union  decided  to  demand  an  increase  of  $2  per  week 
for  work  by  the  day,  and  an  increase  of  five  cents  per  1,000 
ems  composition  on  piece-work. 

The  minimum  scale  of  wages  to  the  book  and  job  printers 
working  by  the  day  had  been  $14  per  week  since  the 
summer  of  1881  —  the  time  of  the  reorganization  of  the 
union.  Previous  to  that  time,  and  all  through  the  panicky 
years  from  1873  to  1878,  the  wages  had  ranged  from  $9  to 
^16  per  week,  and  piece-work  about  28  to  33  cents  per 
1,000  ems. 

The  employers  of  book  and  job  printers  offered  to  meet 
the  union  half-way,  i,  e.,  make  the  scale  §15  per  week.  No 
offer  wa3  made  on  the  part  of  news  offices. 

The  acceptance  of  the  offer  of  $15  per  week,  would  have 
brought  the  scale  up  to  what  it  was  previous  to  the  panic  of 
1873.  The  union,  however,  at  a  subsequent  meeting  declined 
the  offer;  not  so  much  because  the  book  and  job  branch 
was  sanguine  of  receiving  the  scale  demanded,  but  in  order 
to  lend  strength  to  the  demand  of  the  news  or  piece-hands. 
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It  was  than  proposed  that  the  case  be  submitted  to  arbitra- 
tion, and  agreed  to  by  both  employers  and  the  union, 

Wm.  C.  Gates,  business  manager  of  the  Sentinel,  on  the 
part  of  the  news  printers;  Wm.  C.  Swain,  of  the  firm  of 
Swain  &  Tate,  on  the  part  of  the  book  and  job  printers,  and 
William  Waigli,  a  news  hand,  and  Fred  Treyser,  job  hand» 
were  elected  as  members  of  the  board  of  arbitration,  to  rep- 
resent their  respective  interests.  Horace  Rublee  acted  as 
counsel  for  the  newspaper  interests;  Wm.  C.  Swain,  for  em 
ploying  book  and  job  printers,  .and  Robert  M.  Campbell 
president  of  the  union,  as  counsel  for  the  employes.  The 
task  of  securing  an  umpire  proved  a  diflBcult  one.  After 
much  trouble,  F.  C.  Winkler,  counselor  and  attorney,  and  a 
man  whose  integrity  and  honesty  of  opinion  has  never  been 
questioned,  was  agreed  upon.  A  stenographer  was  em- 
ployed, and  voluminous  testimony  produced  on  all  sides. 

The  union,  on  its  part,  produced  a  number  of  letters  and 
telegrams  from  printers  in  other  leading  cities,  stating  that 
their  wages  averaged  over  $16  per  week  for  day  hands,  and 
about  that  amount  for  piece-workers.  They  also  produced 
testimony  to  show  that  in  a  majority  of  such  cities  certain 
systems  were  in  vogue  which  resulted  in  bonuses  and  finan- 
cial advantages  to  printers  in  the  matter  of  what  they  tech- 
nicaUy  term  "phat,"  whereas  Milwaukee  oflSces  permit 
no  such  system. 

The  wives  of  some  printers  were  introduced  to  show  that 
the  cost  of  living  at  present  is  higher  than  it  was  some 
years  ago.  It  was  also  shown  that  the  nature  of  work  on 
morning  papers  is  very  exhausting,  and  that  five  nights  per 
week  is  all  the  physical  constitution  of  a  compositor  is  able 
to  bear. 

The  argument  on  the  part  of  the  union  was  to  the  efifect 
that  a  competent  compositor  on  daily  newspapers  ought  to 
be  able  to  make  $16  per  week  by  seven  hours  of  composition 
for  five  nights  of  the  week.  Upon  this  basis  the  wages  of 
book  and  job  hands,  as  well  as  compositors  on  afternoon 
papers  should  be  the  same.   • 

The  testimony  introduced  on  the  part  of  employing  book 
and  job  printers  tended  to  show  that  the  condition  of  busi- 
2G— F.  A.  F. 
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ness  did  not  warrant  the  demanded  increase.  It  was  also 
fihown  on  their  part,  that  although  the  scale  was  but  $14 
per  week,  the  majority  of  the  compositors  were  in  reality- 
receiving  more  than  the  scale.  They  also  argued  that  the 
average  compositor  of  to-day  is  not  as  efficient  as  those  of 
earlier  years,  and  that  it  is  not  difficult  for  a  really  efficient 
man  to  got  $16  and  even  more  per  week.  It  was  also 
claimed  that  very  few  men  are  now  able  to  set  7,000  ems  per 
day,  or  1,000  ems  per  hour,  ready  for  the  press. 

On  the  part  of  the  newspapers  it  was  contended  that  the 
average  wages  in  Milwaukee  compared  favorably  with  those 
of  other  cities  of  its  size.  The  argument  was  based  on  the 
report  of  113  typographical  unions,  who  report  35^  cents  per 
1,000  ems  for  night  work,  and  31i  cents  for  day  composi- 
tion. , 

Several  days  after  the  hearing  of  testimony.  General 
Winkler  gave  the  following  decision: 

Milwaukee,  June  2, 1886. —In  1882  a  scale  of  prices  for  composition  was 
adopted  and  agreed  upon  between  the  Cream  City  Typographical  Union 
^nd  the  employers  of  its  membera  This  scale  has  been  the  measure  of 
•compensation  to  the  present  tima  It  superseded  a  lower  scale.  The 
union  now  claims  a  uniform  increase  upon  the  existing  scale.  To  this  the 
employers  do  not  agree.  The  question  whether  there  shall  be  an  increase 
was  submitted  to  arbitration.  The  members  of  the  board  representing  the 
union  and  the  employers  respectively  are  divided  in  opinion,  and  it  de- 
volves on  me  as  umpire  to  decide  the  question. 

There  certainly  has  not  been  since  1883,  such  an  increa^^e  in  the  cost  of 
living  or  general  advance  of  wages  as  to  call  for  an  increased  scale  on  that 
ground.  In  fact  toe  only  increase  in  the  necessaries  of  life  or  general  in- 
■crease  of  wages  claimed  has  occurred,  if  at  all,  within  the  last  month,  and 
is  too  recent  as  well  as  uncertain  both  as  to  extent  and  duration  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  at  this  tima  If  then  the  scale  is  to  be  increased 
it  must  be  because  it  is  and  has  been  during  these  four  years  lower  than 
it  ought  to  be  in  justice  to  the  comp  sitors.  This  question,  I  think,  can 
only  be  decided  by  comparing  it  with  the  prices  paid  in  other  cities  of  the 
class  to  which  Milwaukee  may  be  fairly  said  to  belong.  The  chief  contro- 
versy relates  to  piece-work.  The  compensation  for  this  is  fixed  by  the 
rate  per  thousand  ems.  It  is  not  claimed  that  the  rate  per  thousand  ems 
of  the  Milwaukee  scale  is  not  fully  up  to  that  of  the  cities  with  which 
comparisons  may  fairly  be  instituted.  But  the  same  rate  per  "  em  "  does 
not  always  give  the  same  result.  It  depends  on  the  kind  and  size  of 
the  type  and  the  closeness  or  solidity  of  the  setting  —  upon  what  the 
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printers  call  *'  lean  "  or  "  pbat ".  The  claim  is  made  that  the  Milwaukee 
papers  are  exceptionally  "lean."  This  is  insisted  upon  with  special  em- 
phasis with  reference  to  the  morning  paper.  It  seems  that  in  Milwaukee 
the  advertisements  are  set  by  men  employed  by  the  week,  so  that  the 
piece-workers  do  not  get  the  benefit  of  them.  In  very  many  places  this 
work  is  done  by  the  piece  at  regular  rates,  but  this  is  by  no  means  univer- 
sal. Where  this  rule  prevails  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  men,  for  the 
advertisements  are  more  or  less  '*  phat."  To  what  extent  this  and  other 
advantages  claimed  for  other  papers  would  benefit  the  compositor  of  the 
Milwaukee  morning  paper  I  have  no  means  to  ascertain.  Isolated  in- 
stances from  memory  that  a  perAon  has  earned  more  by  the  same  amount 
of  work  in  other  places  can  not  be  taken  to  establish  a  rula  I  know  of  no 
other  way  by  which  thi^  could  be  determined  than  a  comparison  of  the 
pay  rolls  of  Milwaukee  with  those  of  other  cities.  Any  other  test  if  prac- 
ticable at  all  couli  only  be  applied  by  skilled  and  experienced  printers  and 
publishers.  The  pay-rolls  of  other  cities,  of  course,  I  have  not.  Now  if  it 
be  true  that  other  newspapers  give  their  compositors  the  advantage  of 
more  **phat,^'  it  is  true  on  the  other  hand  that  the  night  rate  per  thousand 
ems  is  higher  in  Milwaukee  than  either  in  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Columbus, 
Buffalo  or  Indianapolis,  as  well  as  in  many  other  cities.  It  is  five  cents 
higher  than  the  day  rate,  which  is  a  greater  difference  than  most  places 
make.  I  cannot  therefore  say  from  the  evidence  before  me  that  the  night 
work  in  Milwaukee  is  underpaid  as  compared  with  other  cities.  As  to 
day-work  by  the  piece,  I  think  the  evidence  sho  ^s  that  its  earnings  aver- 
age fully  as  well  in  Milwaukee  as  in  other  cities  of  similar  character. 

So  far  as  labor  by  the  week  is  concerned  the  scale  only  fixes  a  minimum. 
It  is  in  proof  that  the  majority  of  printers  in  the  city  receive  more  than 
this  minimum.  I  fail  to  see  any  good  reason  why  this  minimum  should 
be  raisrd. 

Criticising  remarks  have  been  made  upon  the  course  of  other  unions  in 
compelling  employers  to  pay  a  higher  scale  pending  an  arbitration.  It;  is 
due  to  the  Milwaukee  union  to  say  that  no  such  reproach  c-in  be  brought 
against  them.  They  have  urged  their  claim  in  gooi  temper  and  with  per- 
fect fairness  and  decorum.  Their  demaud  for  an  increase  of  the  scale  was 
doubtless  influenced,  if  not  induced,  by  the  prevailing  impression  that  a 
general  advance  in  wages  would  take  place  about  this  time.  If  this  should 
be  so,  of  course  the  printers  are  entitled  to  participate  in  it.  But  I  think 
it  is  too  early  to  determiue  that  fact  As  an  arbitrator  I  must  have  some- 
thing definite  to  guide  me.  I  can  only  consider  facts  as  they  are  furnished 
by  the  immediate  past.  I  can  not  forecast  the  future,  nor  can  I  base  a 
decision  on  my  personal  conjecture. 

I  must  therefore  decide  against  an  advance  of  the  scale  at  the  present 
time. 

F.  C.  Winkler. 
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The  decision  of  the  umpire  was  not  joyfully  received  by 
the  union.  The  members  had  ably  presented  their  points, 
and  were  sanguine  of  a  favorable  report  for  an  increase. 

The  expenses  connected  with  the  arbitration^  in  the  shape 
of  services  as  committeemen,  witnesses,  stenoj^rapher  and 
umpire,  amounted  to  $265.78  to  the  union,  and  about  $100  to 
the  employers. 

This  seemed  quite  a  large  sum,  but  considering  the  fact 
that  it  effectually  averted  a  strike,  the  saving  in  wages  is 
palpable. 

Some  facts  were  elicited  durini?  the  process  of  arbitra- 
tion which  should  be  mentioned  in  this  report. 

The  competency  of  the  average  compositor  is  judged  by 
his  ability  to  set  1,000  ems  per  hour,  or  7,000  for  a  day's 
work.  This  does  not  include  the  three  hours  required  to  dis- 
tribute the  necessary  type  to  set  this  amount,  and  for  which 
work  the  compositor  receives  no  pay.  "  Distributing"  is  a 
technical  word  for  separating  the  types  after  they  have  been 
printed  from,  and  depositing  them  in  their  respective  cells 
in  the  cases. 

On  ordinary  news  or  book  matter,  few  men  fall  below  this 
average,  and  the  standard  of  competency  may  be  said  to  be 
universal. 

On  particular  book  work,  where  accurate  "  spacing "  is 
required,  and  italics  or  small  caps  frequently  occur,  6,000 
ems  may  be  said  to  be  a  fair  day's  work. 

With  this  latter  fact  in  view,  one  of  the  proprietors  testi- 
fied that  very  few  men  were  able  to  set  7,000  ems  per  day 
ready  for  the  press. 

Printers  should  be  willing  to  acknowledge  that  the  stand- 
ard of  workmanship  in  their  trade  is  on  the  decline,  as  is 
the  case  with  many  other  trades,  owing  to  the  unsystematic 
way  of  graduating  apprentices.  The  time  is  past  when  a 
boy  in  a  printing  oflSce  is  subjected  to  a  rigid  literary  ex- 
amination before  being  accepted  as  an  apprentice  or  a 
chance  given  him  to  experiment  on  imaginary  jobs. 

Even  the  union,  by  its  regulations,  stands  in  the  way  of 
the  boy's  progress.  For  instance,  it  requires  five  years'  ap- 
prenticeship, but  in  all  this  time  the  apprentice  is  not  al- 
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lowed  to  set  any  table-work.  Yet,  when  his  five  years  are 
complete,  the  union  demands  that  he  receive  full  journey- 
man's wages! 

One  case  was  reported  to  the  Bureau  where  an  apprentice 
on  one  of  the  Milwaukee  daily  papers  was  set  to  work  as  a 
helper  to  the  "ad."  man.  This  would  have  given  the  youth 
a  chance  to  learn  something  more  than  the  mere  mechan- 
ical work  of  setting  type;  but  the  men  in  the  office  claimed 
that  the  work  belonged  to  them,  and  deprived  the  apprentice 
of  a  few  practical  lessons. 

It  was  claimed  on  the  part  of  the  union,  in  the  argument 
of  the  case  under  mention,  that  Milwaukee  is  one  of  the 
poorest  cities  in  the  way  of  printers'  wages.  This  statement 
is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts;  for  a  visit  to  the  Milwaukee 
printing  offices  —  news  offices  especially — will  reveal  the 
fact  that  at  any  time  one-third  of  the  compositors  found 
therein  are  strangers.  It  is  not  likely  that  this  would  be  the 
case  if  wages  were  far  below  the  average. 

Again  it  was  stated  in  argument,  on  the  part  of  the  union, 
that  all  really  efficient  printers  have  "  covered  a  good  deal 
of  territory,"  which  is  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  a 
man  wl\o  has  not  worked  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the 
land  can  not  be  a  good  printer. 

This  assertion  again  is  entirely  erroneous.  Nearly  all  the 
leading  employers  in  Milwaukee  —  Burdick  &  Armitage, 
W.  C.  Swain,  Edward  Keogh,  M.  H.  and  S.  C.  Yewdale,  P.  V, 
Deuster,  J.  M.  Everly,  Alonzo  Fowle,  Michael  McCanany, 
Dreutzer  &  Shannon,  of  the  Riverside  Printing  Company, 
John  Tainch,  and  several  others,  ara  all  men  who  learned 
their  trade  and  have  at  some  time  worked  as  journeymen 
in  Milwaukee,  while  Horace  Rublee  never  worked  outside 
of  Wisconsin,  either  as  printer,  reporter,  editor  or  employer. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  present  journeymen  and  foremen 
in  these  offices  who  receive  wages  far  above  the  minimum 
union  scale,  or  hold  responsible  positions,  have  learned  their 
trade  in  these  offices,  and  have  become  permanent  resident 
printers,  among  whom  are  George  T.  Eddy,  William  A.  Hess« 
that  remarkable  family  of  six,  Henry,  Louis,  Albert,  Her- 
man, Julius  and  Clarence  Bleyer,  John  A.  Strong,  J.  J. 
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Harvey,  Edw.  Bulfin,  Jacob  Dreher,  Otto  A.  Sontag,  W.  B. 
Arnold,  George  Armitage  and  others.  Milwaukee's  reputa- 
tion for  producing  first-class  work  is  second  to  none  in  the 
country,  and  real  artistic  printers  are  always  in  demand.  It 
is  an  easy  matter  for  a  man  of  good  ability  to  secure  a  per- 
manent situation  at  $16  or  $18  per  week. 

Independent  of  these  facts,  which  are  better  acknowl- 
edged than  denied,  there  was  undoubtedly  a  deal  of  merit 
in  the  demands  of  the  union;  but  because  they  were  defeated 
in  what  they  regarded  as  a  just  demand  should  not  cause 
them  to  be  lukewarm  toward  arbitration. 

The  chief  cause  of  dissatisfaction  among  printers,  in  Mil- 
waukee, at  least,  is,  that  the  composition  of  advertisements, 
the  real  "  phat "  of  newspaper  work,  is  paid  for  at  day-rates^ 
while  in  offices  in  other  leading  cities,  non-union  as  well  as 
union,  it  is  paid  for  as  piece-work,  all  over  10,000  ems  being 
termed  a  bonus  to  be  divided  equally  among  all  men  work- 
ing at  regular  cases.  In  1882  this  question  came  very  near 
precipitating  a  strike. 

There  is  yet  another  feature  of  this  case  that  deserves 
some  thought.  The  book  and  job  printers  had  been  offered,, 
in  response  to  their  demands,  an  advance,  and,  as  previously 
stated,  were  satisfied  to  accept;  but  in  order  to  lend  strength 
to  the  demands  of  the  newspaper  printers,  joined  with  them 
in  submitting  to  arbitration,  and  lost. 

This  fact  will  cause  the  query  to  rise:  Is  it  always  wise 
for  a  man  or  union  to  go  outside  of  his  own  particular  bus- 
iness in  attempting  to  regulate  the  wages  of  others? 

VIEWS  OF  WORKINGMEN  ON  ARBITRATION. 

The  blanks  sent  by  the  Bureau  to  employes  contained  a 
question  intended  to  draw  out  their  views  on  the  various 
mooted  forms  of  arbitration.  Those  who  replied  are  quoted 
verbatim: 

Printer,  Bay  View, —  Strikes  are  the  only  means  of  enforcing  a  work- 
man's rights,  and  arbitration  is  a  farce,  and  when  men  strike  they  should 
stand  firm  for  their  points;  but  they  should  not  strike  unless  they  are 
capable  of  carrying  their  points. 

Nailer,  Bay  View, — ^Arbitration  can  not  help  but  favor  one  side  or  the 
other. 
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Printer,  Milwaukee, —  I  believe  arbitration  impracticable.  It  will  only 
be  submitted  to  when  there  is  something  to  be  gained  on  both  sides  — 
another  word  for  **  compromise  "  merely. 

Laborer^  Peshtigo, —  I  believe  in  arbitration  and  the  ballot  box  as  the 
best  means  to  settle  all  labor  trouble. 

Carpenter,  Peshtigo, —  Arbitration  is  what  we  want  every  time. 

Laborer,  Peshtigo.— Approve  of  arbitrating  differences  or  disagree- 
ments between  employer  and  employe. 

Stationary  engineer,  Racine, —  Arbitration  first,  always,  if  possible. 

Carpenter,  Superior, —  I  think  the  best  class  of  workmen  should  try 
arbitration  before  going  on  a  strike. 

Machinist,  Florence. —  Arbitration  all  right  if  voluntary  and  acceptable 
to  both  parties.    If  compulsory  it  will  most  likely  create  dissatisfaction. 

Carpenter,  Marinette. —  The  true  way  to  settle  any  difficulty  that  may 
arise  in  any  manner  is  by  arbitration . 

Moulder,  Marinette, —  All  labor  trouble  should  be  settled  by  arbitration » 
by  any  and  all  means,  if  possible. 

Moulder,  Marinette, — Arbitration  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  way  to  set- 
tle any  differences  between  men  and  their  employers. 

Lumber  inspector,  Menekaunee. — Arbitration  seems  to  be  the  best  way  to 
settle  disputes,  but  it  seems  to  be  hard  to  get  two  committees  to  come  to 
satisfactory  term& 

Currier,  Milwaukee,—  I  do  not  believe  in  strikes.  They  involve  a  loss  to 
both  employer  and  employe.  Whoever  wins  it  will  be  a  loss,  and  can  not 
be  made  up  any  mora  Arbitration  would  be  better  if  there  is  good  will  on 
both  sides.    Laws  on  that  subject  could  do  no  good. 

Printer,  Madison,^  Think  arbitration  the  prop'  r  way  of  settling  differ- 
encea 

Laborer,  JUari7i€/fe.— Arbitration  is  the  only  redemption,  if  it  can  be 
used,  but  sometimes  it  can^t    Then  follows  strikes  and  black-listing. 

Carpenter,  Marinette. — I  think  arbitration  the  best  means  of  securing 
justice. 

Feeder  in  paper  mill,  Marinette. —  I  thiok  all  difficulties  could  be  settled 
by  arbitration. 

Laborer,  Marinette,— 1  do  not  like  strikes.  I  think  when  trouble  can  be 
settled  by  arbitration,  it  is  by  far  the  best  way,  as  it  does  not  cause  a  stop- 
page in  business  or  wages. 

Machinist,  Marinette.—  1  believe  in  stating  grievances  to  my  employer 
personally.  If  employer  refuses  an  audience,  I  believe  in  combining  and 
forcing  arbitration. 

Rougher,  in  nail  plate  mill.  Bay  Fiei(?.— There  ought  to  be  a  law  to  com- 
pel parties  to  settle  such  difficulties  by  arbitration. 

Machinist,  Bay  View. — Arbitration  I  am  in  favor  of,  but  you  will  re- 
quire laws  to  make  it  binding. 
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PudcUer,  Bay  Fiew?.— Arbitration  ia  a  good  method,  if  it  is  not  con- 
ducted too  much  in  a  one-sided  manner. 

Stone-dresser,  Berlin, — Strikes  are  the  worst  means  of  redress.  Arbi- 
tration for  me. 

Paving-block  cutter,  Berlin.—!  am  in  favor  of  arbitration  as  a  means  of 
settling  disputes  between  capital  and  labor. 

Saw  hammerer  and  filer.  La  Crosse.— I  favor  arbitration  every  time. 

Steamer  pilot.  La  Crosse,—!  do  not  approve  of  strikes,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, favor  arbitration  in  all  cases  of  differences  between  capital  and 
labor. 

VIEWS  OF  EMPLOYERS  ON  ARBITRATION. 

Nearly  all  labor  organizations,  either  in  their  organic 
laws  or  their  declarations  of  principles,  demand  the  enact- 
ment of  arbitration  laws.  Arbitration  can  never  be  suc- 
cessful unless  favored  by  both  parties.  The  Bureau,  there- 
fore, inquired  of  the  employers  of  Wisconsin  whether  they 
favored  the  establishment  of  tribunals  of  arbitration  and  if 
so  to  state  how  they  believed  such  tribunals  should  be  con- 
stituted. Hundreds  answere'd  in  almost  the  same  language; 
so  only  a  portion  of  the  replies  will  be  given: 

Agriadiural  implements,— Any  officer  of  the  county,  say  the  probate 
j  udge,  be  one;  the  governor  appoint  one  for  each  county  to  hold  two 
years;  each  of  them  to  appoint  one,  and  the  four  to  appoint  a  fifth  one  to 
settle  all  disputes 

A  national  board,  a  state  board  and  a  local  board.  Cases  to  be  carried 
up  if  need  be  —  the  highest  decision  to  be  final 

What  is  mine  is  my  own  and  individuals  or  legislatures  have  no  right  to 
interfere  with  my  manner  of  using  it,  provided  that  in  so  doing  I  work  no 
injury  to  the  life  or  property  of  others. 

We  see  no  reason  why  questions  of  wages  should  not  be  settled  in  the 
same  way  as  all  other  businesa  No  force  ought  to  be  used  to  compel  em- 
ployers to  hire  men  or  compel  employes  to  work  for  wages  they  are  dis- 
satisfied with.    Both  sides  ought  to  be  perfectly  free  in  the  matter. 

The  best  arbitration  I  know  of  is,  if  a  man  is  not  satisfied,  let  him 
peaceably  get  his  money  and  look  elsewhere  for  a  better  job;  and  if  I 
don't  like  a  man  in  my  employ  I  want  the  privilege  to  pay  him  off  and 
get  one  that  wiU  suit  me  better. 

Employer  only  knows  what  he  can  afford  to  pay.  Arbitrators  do  not. 
No  arbitration  to  regulate  wages  will  ever  amount  to  anything.  If  wages 
are  fixed  higher  than  can  be  afforded  production  is  curtailed  or  stopped 
entirely. 

Boilers, —  An  arbitrating  board  should  consist  of  three  members  at  its 
sittings,  but  its  membership  ought  to  consist  of  one  in  each  congressiona 
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district,  each  mpmber  being  allowed  a  fair  compensation  for  time  actually 
spent  at  its  sittings.  If  a  difference  exists  between  employer  and  employe, 
application  may  be  made,  both  parties  agreeing,  in  writing  to  the  member  of 
the  board  nearest  for  a  hearing.  The  member  notified  should  have  au- 
thority to  summon  two  others  nearest,  to  meet  at  some  convenient  place  to 
hear  and  decide  the  grievance  complained  of,  and  when  decided  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  board  in  session,  their  decision  shall  be  final.  Public  opinion 
would  compel  either  party  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  board  without 
any  penalty  attached.  Compulsory  arbitration  would  engender  strife 
and  make  matters  worse. 

Bottlers, — Arbitrators  chosen  by  employer  and  employes  voluntarily, 
they  to  choose  a  third  and  their  decision  to  be  h<fld  as  final  at  that  time, 
and  no  kicking  for  at  least  one  year. 

Brewers. — Employes,  Ejiights  of  Labor  committe3  and  a  third  party  to 
be  chosen  by  both. 

Judges  of  th«  supreme  court 

If  a  person  will  not  work  for  me  for  my  price,  he  can  not  work  for  me 
at  alL  If  I  can  not  give  him  his  price,  let  him  starve.  It  is  only  a  matter 
between  him  and  myself.  I  don't  think  any  one  has  a  right  to  say  what  I 
should  pay  to  a  workman.  Some  are  worth  $10  and  others  50  cents  a  day 
for  me. 

Bncfc.— This  whole  question  is  an  attempt  to  regulate  human  nature  by 
law.    A  most  difficult  task. 

We  give  as  high  wages  as  we  can  afford  to  and  make  a  living  ourselves, 
and  when  we  can  not  do  that  we  shall  shut  do«m. 

Carriages  and  ivagons,  etc.— 'Don't  think  anj  could  be  satisfactory. 
Kill  off  what  socialists,  anarchists,  and  agitators  we  now  have,  and  pro- 
hibit any  more  from  coming,  and  honest  labor  will  take  care  of  itself. 

Chairs.—  No  manufacturer  can  succeed  who  does  not  control  and  man- 
age his  own  business. 

Wages  must  be  regulated  by  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  and  arbi- 
tration can  not  very  well  effect  these  laws. 

Cigars, —  We  settle  our  differences  through  shop  committees,  and  with 
us  this  has  answered  well  so  far. 

Clothing. —  Upon  petitions  of  several  citizens,  in  each  case,  a  limited 
number  of  public  arbitrators,  without  salary,  etc,  possessing  the  necessary 
qualifications,  might  be  appointed  all  over  the  state  by  the  governor  — 
something  after  the  manner  of  appointing  notaries;  the  office  to  be  looked 
upon  as  one  of  honor  and  trust  Employers  and  employes  might  each 
appoint  one  private  arbitrator  to  represent  them  respectively,  and  the  two 
so  appointed  might  agree  upon  one  of  the  public  arbitrators  as  a  third  one. 
This  it  seems  would  form  a  basis  for  a  board  of  arbitrators  in  each  separate 
case. 

Coopers.— Ijet  each  select  a  person,  and  the  ones  selected  continue 
selecting  until  a  body  of  five  or  more  be  selected  — and  their  decisions, 
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after  being  made  acquainted  with  the  grievances,  be  final.  To  make  the 
choice  more  clear,  the  last  man  selected  each  time  should  select  the  next» 
instead  of  the  first  men  chosen  making  all  the  selections.  The  last  two, 
in  even  numbers,  should  decide  upon  a  last  or  odd  man.  Let  the  number 
be  5,  7  or  9  as  desired  by  the  parties. 

Flouring  mills,—  Let  every  man  stand  on  his  own  merit&  Skilled  labor 
will  sell  for  its  true  value  in  the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past 

Because  control  of  business  passes  out  of  hands  of  the  employer,  whose 
money  is  invested  in  his  enterprise,  while  the  help  can  refuse  to  abide  by 
decision  of  arbitration  committee. 

If  an  employe  is  dissatisfied,  let  him  go  peaceably.  Give  the  employer 
the  same  right  and  protect  both,  otherwise  this  is  not  a  free  country. 

I  look  upon  labor  as  a  commodity,  which,  at  times  is  worth  more  than 
at  other  times,  the  same  as  any  other  commodity.  The  instances  where 
labor  does  not  get  full  value  are  few.  My  belief  is  that  the  condition  of 
the  honest,  thrifty,  industrious  laboring  man  of  this  country  is  very  good, 
better  than  in  any  other  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  and  such  a  one 
gets  along  with  his  employer  and  needs  no  third  person  to  help  hiuL 

Founders,—  Each  party  choose  one  and  they  a  third  (but  entirely  out  of 
trades  unions).  It  would  be  one  sided  at  the  best,  one  party  being  respon- 
sible, the  other  not 

An  arbitrating  tribunal  created  by  congress,  from  whose  decisions  there 
should  be  no  appeal 

Furniture.—  One  under  government  control  if  any,  that  could  judge  in- 
telligently as  to  who  should  make  the  concessions  and  what  the  concess- 
ions should  be.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  men  whose  money  is  in- 
vested in  their  business,  can  judge  as  to  what  concessions  they  can  afford 
to  grant. 

If  a  man  can  not  secure  justice  from  his  employer  as  to  compensation 
for  labor,  let  him  decline  to  work  for  him.  This  is  an  old  rule  that  has 
worked  well  for  centuries  in  this  country,  and  my  observation  leads  me  to 
state,  that  a  good  workman  who  is  faithful  and  willing,  rarely  has  cause 
for  complaint  The  writer  has,  mont  of  his  business  life,  been  an  employe, 
and  wants  no  better  chance  than  his  value  to  his  employer  gives  him,  and 
while  employing  men  for  the  company  he  represents  can  say  that  faithful 
and  able  men  in  all  departments  of  labor  in  this  vicinity  or  section  of 
country  are  always  in  demand  and  fully  able  to  right  their  own  grievances 
and  secure  the  full  value  of  their  service& 

Qaa  Works,— The  diflBculty  all  lays  in  trying  to  make  responsible  parties 
bind  themselves  with  the  irresponsible  without  surety  of  performance  on 
the  part  of  the  latter. 

Knit  goods,—  A  tribuoal  could  not  compel  an  employer  to  pay  more 
than  his  competitors  were  paying,  but  it  could  legally  be  authorized  to, 
force  him  to  pay  as  much,  aud  the  same  would  follow  concerning  the  num- 
ber of  hours  worked  per  day.    The  employer  must  never  be  driven  from 
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a  basis  of  fair  competition  with  manafacturers  in  the  same  line.  A  gen- 
eral advance  in  prices  or  shortening  of  a  day's  labor  can  do  no  injury  to 
employes;  but  discriminating  would  be  ruinous. 

Lumbtr. —  If  the  employer  or  employe  is  dissatisfied,  let  them  separate. 
If  under  control  of  a  tribunal  they  are  equally  slaves  to  each  other.  A 
law  requiring  at  least  ten  days'  notice  before  a  man  can  quit  or  an  em- 
ployer could  discharge  without  paying  a  forfeit  of  at  least  ten  days  either 
way,  would  guard  against  strikes  and  losses  caused  by  such  strikes. 

The  whole  scheme  is  distasteful.  It  is  an  admission  that  the  laboring 
man  of  to-day  will  always  be  a  laboring  man.  I  prefer  to  have  men 
aspire  to  skill  in  their  labor  until  they  g^ow  into  better  conditions. 

The  good,  honest  workman,  who  works  for  the  benefit  of  his  employer, 
will  sooner  or  later  be  recognized  and  advanced  in  station  according  to  hia 
abilities.  Pass  a  law  prohibiting  the  paupers  of  Europe  from  coming  into 
this  country  —  Poles,  Italiaos  and  Hungarians. 

We  believe  an  employe  should  be  independent,  and  not  compelled  to 
submit  to  what  he  thinks  is  unjust  by  arbitration  or  any  other  way,  and 
so  far  as  employers  are  concerned,  reputable  ones  will  go  out  of  business 
before  they  will  hand  it  over  to  arbitrators  or  any  one  else  every  time  dis- 
agreements occur.  Employers  believe  they  own  the  business  and  property 
they  build  up  or  pay  for,  and  they  will  manage  it  or  quit  it  as  a  rule,  and 
no  law  can  change  th^t  natural  inclination. 

By  governor  of  state,  secretary  of  state  and  state  treasurer,  as  board  for 
state;  chairman,  clerk  and  coimty  treasurer  to  fix  a  board  for  the  county; 
town  boards  of  supervisors,  and  with  a  final  appeal  to  state  board.  Costs 
to  be  paid  by  parties  as  follows:  One-third  by  employes  and  two-thirds 
by  employers. 

Draw  the  arbitrators  from  the  poll-list  of  any  election  precinct  not  in- 
terested in  the  question,  and  let  their  decision  be  final  and  binding. 

I  don't  want  any  outsiders  to  come  to  me  and  say  that  I  must  pay  this 
man  so  much,  and  that  I  must  hire  this  man  and  discharge  that  one. 
Slavery  has  been  abolished  and  I  think  it  is  folly  to  inaugurate  it  again. 
I  don't  see  much  difference  between  one  selling  another,  and  one  man  say- 
ing to  another  that  this  man  shall  work  for  you  for  so  much  per  day  of 
eight  hours,  and  he  must  perform  only  so  much  work. 

The  state  should  appoint  a  committee  of  three  members  to  examine  the 
question  and  decide  which  side  is  right  or  vrrong.  The  wrong  party  must 
be  compelled  to  do  what  the  committee  says  is  right. 

I  am  not  willing  to  give  up  control  of  my  business  to  some  one,  I  don't 
know  who,  else. 

Let  the  laborers  appoint  their  arbitrator,  and  the  arbitrator  for  employ- 
ers be  appointed  by  the  county  judge  and  the  two  agree  upon  the  third. 

How  could  arbitrators  bind  a  man  to  work  for  less  than  some  one  else 
would  pay  him  for  sanae  work,  or  how  compel  an  employer  to  keep  a  dis- 
satisfied man  in  a  position  where  he  did  not  earn  his  wages  and  could  and 
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would  not  take  a  proper  interest  in  business  ?  As  all  know,  this  spirit 
of  business  helps,  many  times,  as  much  as  the  actual  manual  labor,  and 
one  disaffected  man  can  do  more  harm  in  a  crew  of  fifty  men  than  twenty 
good  men  can  counteract;  so  co  employer  should  be  compelled  to  keep 
any  man  that  is  not  satisfied,  and  no  man  should  be  compelled  to  stay  and 
work  when  he  can  do  better  somewhere  else. 

I  By  the  State  Labor  Bureau,  whose  business  it  shall  be  to  hear  both  sides  and 
assist  in  forming  an  agreement  between  employers  and  emploje&  This 
would  save  expense  and.  in  time  bring  into  use  the  wide  experience  of  the 
Labor  Commissioner. 

Let  the  governor  appoint  good  men  —  the  Labor  Ck>mmissioner  to  be 
ona  I  don*t  believe  in  a  committee  of  three  or  four  played-out  politicians 
being  placed  in  that  position  to  settle  matters  in  every  bransh  of  business 
when  they  are  not  posted  in  anything,  not  even  the  causa  of  th«ir  own 
failure. 

illachine  shop. —  A  tribunal  appointed  by  the  circuit  court  in  each 
county. 

Printers,—  Supreme  court,  or  judges  appointed  for  that  purpose  —  not 
elected. 

I  believe  the  umpire  should  be  a  man  somewhere  above  the  people,  a 
judge,  for  instance,  who  does  not  hold  one  office  and  look  for  another.  I 
mean  one  whose  position  is  not  subject  to  vote  of  the  people. 

Soap, — Employer  should  try  and  let  employe  live,  and  live  as  he  should; 
but  think  employer  is  most  too  blama  He  makes  more  than  his  share. 
Employer  tries  to  undersell  and  cuts  the  prices  of  labor.  Boycotting 
should  be  exercised  on  monopolies  only,  as  they  are  the  curse  that  steal  of 
the  laboring  class. 

Statues  and  heading, — We  believe  in  the  old  time  way.  Let  everyone 
manage  his  own  business,  hire  his  help  as  he  thinks  best,  and  when  his 
menl)ecome  dissatisfied,  pay  them  off  to  the  last  cent  and  wish  them  the 
bedt  suocess  in  other  fields. 

Threshing  machines,—  Arbitration  ought  to  meet  with  favor  in  the  set- 
tlement of  all  business  differences;  it  is  just  as  well  and  no  better  adapted 
to  the  settlement  of  labor  disputes  than  any  others.  The  advantages  of 
arbitration  are  speed,  directness,  simplicity,  cheapness,  and  disregard  of 
technicalities.  Its  disadvantages  are  that  it  must  be  voluntary,  is  apt  to 
be  irregular  in  its  methods  and  to  be  guided  by  the  dictates  of  sentiment 
or  prejedice,  and  the  defeated  party  nearly  always  believes  he  has  been 
overreached  or  defrauded.  Compulsory  arbitration,  which  is  practically 
what  is  advocated  for  settlement  of  wage  and  labor  issues,  is  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms,  is  unconstitutional,  and  utterly  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  dem- 
ocratic government  The  very  essence  of  arbitration  lies  in  the  fact  of 
voluntary  submission,  and  we  have  searched  in  vain  for  any  scheme  of  a 
general  nature  which  promises  satisfactory  results  When  the  employe 
decides  that  he  can  not  or  will  not  work  for  less  than  a  given  sum,  and 
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the  employtrr  decides  that  he  can  not  or  will  not  pay  it,  what  ib  there  to 
arbitrate  ? 

Trunks, —  Let  employer  and  employe  settle  it  themselves.  I  had  no 
trouble  with  my  bosses  when  a  jour.,  and  have  none  with  my  men 
now.  If  worth  more  and  they  ask  it,  they  will  get  it;  if  not  they 
get  the  G.  B.  I  learned  my  trade  in  Chicago,  and  never  in  my  life  saw 
any  benefit  to  either  party  in  unions. 

Vinegar.— 1  believe  the  employer  has  the  right  to  set  the  price  to  be 
paid  for  labor  in  his  business,  and  that  the  workman  has  the  right  also  to 
accept  or  reject,  but  not  compel  either  to  do  more  or  less. 

Don't  think  arbitration  can  be  devised  to  work  satisfactory.  Believe 
that  most  of  the  labor  agitation  is  kept  up  by  demagogues  and  by  medioc- 
rity trying  to  elevate  itself  on  the  shoulders  of  ability.  Skill,  like  water, 
will  find  its  level,  and  should.  No  arbitration  can  settle  this  question. 
We  will  also  add  that  we  are  not  in  favor  of  free  labor  being  obliged  to 
compete  with  convict  labor. 

There  would  be  very  little  striking  and  little  need  of  arbitration,  pro- 
vided that  ivnarchists,  agitators,  demagogues  and  politicians  could  be 
severely  dealt  with  by  the  law  as  they  deserve  to  be,  and  be  prevented 
from  going  among  workman  and  causing  them  to  strike  and  commit  law- 
breaking. 

A  manufacturers'  first  responsibility  is  to  his  creditors.  He  must  man- 
age his  business  so  that  he  will  be  able  to  meet  his  obligationa  Arbitra- 
tion might  be  detrimental  to  that;  could  not  be  beneficial,  certainly. 

Woodenioare,  —  The  only  great  enemies  labor  has  are  strong  drinks  and 
tobacco.  Kill  them  and  the  country  is  safe.  Prohibition  is  the  only 
remedy. 

Woolen  goods, —  Compulsory  arbitration  can  only  be  applied  between 
railroad  companies  and  their  employes,  as  the  general  public  suffers  from 
their  failure  to  operate.  The  charter  can  be  revoked  in  this  case,  if  strike 
is  even  caused  by  the  company  paying  too  low  wages.  It  must,  however, 
be  fully  protected  in  hiring  men  at  fair  wages.  Men  can  not  be  forced  to 
work  for  stated  wages,  nor  manufacturers  to  pay  them,  and  therefore  man- 
ufacturing firms  must  settle  with  their  men  personally.  An  arbitration 
tribunal  might  be  advisory,  however. 


RECAPITULATION. 

Following  is  a  tabular  record  of  those  employers  who 
expressed  views  for  or  against  arbitration  in  their  sworn 
reports  to  the  Bureau,  which  shows  the  number  of  firms 
and  kind  of  business,  and  number  employed  by  each  branch 
of  industry: 
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Business. 

Yes. 

No. 

Naof 
Firma 

Number  of 
Employes. 

No.  of 
Firms. 

Number  of 
Employes. 

Atcricultural  Implements 

Baker 

2 

1 

43 
4 

10 

886 

Baking  Powder 

1 
2 

1 

BlackRmith 

1 

1 

2 

Blank  Books 

15 

Boiler  Makers 

5 
1 
1 
4 
2 
2 
2 
18 
1 
8 
1 

,               66 

11 

7 

442 

10 

21 

17 

866 

48 

108 

8 

Boiler  and  Pipe  Covering 

Bookbinder 

Boots  and  Shoes 

4 

235 

Bottlers 

Boxes 

1 

40 

BrB»9  Fouuders 

Brewers 

16 

524 

Bri'lge  and  Iron  Works 

Brick 

"Rroomfl 

10 

807 

Broom  Handles,  etc 

2 
5 

1 
4 
5 
1 
2 
4 
1 
1 
27 
5 
6 
2 

Q 

Carriages,  Wagons,  etc, 

Cement  and  Sewer  Pipe 

•Chairs 

...   .... 

4 

1 

28 
110 

208 

5 

889 

Cigars. 

14 
4 
1 
7 
2 

476 
969 
6 
59     ; 

8 

40 

Clothing 

129 

Coffee  and  Spices 

86 

Coopers , , . 

85 

Farmers 

Flax  Tow 

Flouring  Mills 

16 
6 
8 
2 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
3 
1 
1 
49 
2 

101     1 
99 
104 
9 

260  ; 

8 

80 

6 

11 

425    i 

65 

104 

12 

65 

8,692 

128 

248 

Foimders. ^ . . .  x  x   . 

97 

Furniture 

605 

Gas 

21 

Glass 

Hammered  Iron  Forgings. . . . 

Hubs  and  Spokes 

2 

113 

Ink,  Bluing,  etc 

Jewelry 

Jf nit  Goods. 

2 

260 

Leather 

Lime 

1 
1 

102 

Linseed  Oil 

26 

Lithographing 

Lumber,  Lath  and  Shingles. . . 
Machine  Shop 

80 
1 
2 
8 

5,602 
10 

MiU Wright. . .' 

25 

PapftrMillfl 

2 

1 
2 

1 

128    ; 
800 

81 

14 

221 

Pork  Packers 

Printing  and  Publishing 

Rectifiers 

1 

15 

Refrigerators 

1 
1 
4 

25 

Saddlery 

3 

Sash,  Doors  and  Blinds 

Sewer  Pipes 

2 

2 

106 
42 

856 

Ship  Builders 

2 
8 

98 

Soap 

i                  25 

Soda  Water 

1 

**•  4 
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Yes. 

No. 

Business. 

No.  of 
Firms. 

Number  of 
Employes. 

No.  of  1  Number  of 
Firms.     Ed.  ploy  es. 

Staves  and  Heading. . . ., 

6 

.S12 

Stoves 

1      :                            4 

Suspenaers 

1 
3 

8 
202 

Tanners    

2                     205 

Tile 

2    :                 15 

Trunks 

::::::;   :::::::::::i 

3    !                 260 

Tvne  Founders 

1 
1 

26 
25 

vineg^,  etc 

1 
6 

10 

Wagons 

634 

Washing  Machines 

1 

8 

Wooden  Ware 

1 
4 

550 

Woolen  Gk>od8 

8 

101 

111 

Totals 

184 

9,746 

241 

18,305 
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PART  IX. 


FOREIGN  IMMIGRATION. 


SENTIMENT  IN  FAVOR  OF  ITS  RESTRICTION. 

One  of  the  questions  of  this  Bureau  relative  to  the  desir- 
ability of  so  restricting  immigration  as  to  keep  out  disturb- 
ers and  undesirable  characters,  developed  an  overwhelming 
sentiment  in  that  direction.  Not  only  that,  but  the  question 
was  the  means  of  discovering  an  unexpected  sentiment  in 
favor  of  cutting  oflf  immigration  of  all  kinds  forever,  or  for 
periods  varying  in  length  from  two  to  twenty  years. 

A  fact  almost  as  noticeable  as  the  unanimity  in  favor  of 
restricting  immigration,  is  that  a  very  large  percentage  of 
even  those  demanding  total  prohibition  for  longer  or  shorter 
periods,  are  foreign  born,  and  some  mention  this  circum- 
stance as  a  reason  why  they  know  better  than  others  the 
necessity  of  taking  the  question  thoroughly  in  hand. 

Only  one-fifth  of  the  replies  received  are  herein  presented, 
so  many  of  them  being  mere  repetitions.  As  the  Bureau 
merely  asked  whether  any  "restriction"  of  immigration 
would  be  deemed  advisable,  the  fact  that  many  went  still 
further  and  advocated  total  prohibition,  shows  how  practical 
the  question  is,  and  how  much  it  has  occupied  the  attention 
of  employers  of  labor. 

VIEWS  OP  EMPLOYERS  ON  IMMJORATION. 

Agricultural  implements. —Yes.  Keep  them  all  out,  except  such  as  have 
means  to  subsist  for,  say  two  years,  and  continue  the  restriction  for  a  period 
of  five  or  ten  years. 

Ye&  Require  a  rigid  inspection  of  all  immigrants,  and  send  back  to  port 
of  embarkment,  all  socialists,  paupers,  etc.    Keep  them  out 

Yes.    All  should  be  required  to  prove  their  industrial  habits,  of  self- 
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support,  of  good  character,  and  be  able  to  read  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Yes.  Positively  prohibit  it,  and  criminals  who  have  not  become  citizens 
to  be  returned.  Compel  every  foreigner  coming  on  our  shores  to  show  a 
certificate  of  deposit  with  the  proper  authorities,  entitling  him  to  a  patent 
for  160  acres  of  land  for  himself  and  his  heirs. 

Bakers,—  Yes.  I  think  every  one  should  be  morally  as  well  as  physic* 
ally  sound,  that  applies  for  admission  into  this  country  for  a  permanent 
residence. 

Baking  powder  manufacturers. —  Yes.  Ought  to  have  been  long  ago. 
Would  exclude  all  for  the  next  ten  years  from  all  quarters,  and  then  ten 
years  longer  if  needed. 

Blank  book  manufacturers, —  No.  Enforce  the  laws  against  all  disturb- 
ers of  the  peace. 

Ye?.  Suppress  it  indefinitely;  i.  e,  until  time  shall  show  the  restriction 
no  longer  necessary  or  advisable. 

Yea    We  think  every  immigrant  ought  to  possess  $1,000. 

Yes.    To  the  extent  of  shutting  out  all  that  can  be. 

Yes.  Admitting  only  honest,  industrious  people,  with  capital  enough  to 
make  a  start. 

Beer  bottlers, — Yes.  Py  doing  away  with  the  Wisconsin  State  Commis- 
sion to  favor  that  object. 

BrcMS  foundry, — Yes.  Willing  laborers  should  be  admitted  without  re- 
striction. 

Brewers. — Yes.  It  is  time  it  stopped.  A  natural  growth  will  keep  all 
business  healthier. 

No.  Let  all  people  who  have  a  clean  record,  socialists  and  nihilists  in- 
elusive,  settle  with  us. 

No.  It  would  be  unwise  to  restrict  immigration,  but  any  disturbances 
by  anarchists,  etc.,  should  be  met  by  the  severest  penalties  of  the  law. 

Yes.  For  a  period  of  years,  as  the  labor  market  demands,  and  every 
man,  on  landing,  should  take  an  oath  to  obey  and  respect  the  laws,  and 
should  be  punished  for  perjury  if  he  violates  his  oath. 

No,  to  no  extent  Laborers  are  an  acquisition,  and  to  stamp  out  evil- 
doers  we  have  ample  means. 

Brick  and  tile, — Yes.    Keep  out  all  who  can  not  read. 

Y€^.  Stop  immigration  until  we  have  Americanized  the  present  alien 
stock. 

Yes.  Stop  all  but  those  who  are  sober  and  have  means  to  buy  a  quarter 
section  of  government  land. 

Yes.    Exclude  all  who  do  not  come  well  recommended. 

Carriages,—  Keep  away  all  impure  blood  from  the  American  shores. 

Make  a  b'mit  and  not  flood  the  country  with  foreigners  and  anti- Ameri- 
can people. 

27— F.  A.  F. 
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Chairs.— Yea  We  fail  to  see  why  the  Atlantic  coast  should  be  kept 
opeD  and  the  Pacific  closed.    Close  both. 

Yes,  to  the  extent  of  not  allowing  an  ignorant  foreigner  the  right  to  suf- 
frage until  twenty-one  years  have  been  spent  in  this  country.  This  might 
keep  a  great  many  away. 

Cigars. —  Yes.    Want  no  immigration  at  all  now. 

Yes.    Restrict  immigration  to  the  fullest  extent. 

Yes.    We  do  not  want  any  more  immigration  for  seven  years. 

Yes.  Restrict  their  coming.  If  our  laws  are  not  adequate  petition  Con- 
^'ress  to  give  us  the  remedy. 

Yes.     Totally  for  at  least  ten  years,  and  longer  if  necessary. 

Na    We  are  in  favor  of  immigration  from  all  countries,  except  China. 

Clothing. —  Yes,  There  should  be,  by  all  meaos,  not  only  restriction  but 
a  prevention.  Especial  care  should  b?  had  that  this  country  should  not  be 
made  the  dumping-ground  for  the  refuse  and  criminal  elements  of  the 
world  at  large. 

Yes.    We  think  it  the  moat  necessary  legislation  conceivable. 

Coffee  and  spice  mills. — Yes.  To  the  exclusion  of  all  who  can  not  show 
that  they  were  good  citizens  of  the  country  they  came  from  and  capable 
of  supporting  themselves  in  this. 

Coopers, —  Yes,  I  think  our  government  should  demand  letters  of  com- 
mendation from  every  man  and  woman. 

Yes,  totally  for  ten  years,  and  thereafter  tho«e  unable  to  give  certifi- 
cates of  good  moral  character  to  our  consuls  abroad  should  be  shut  out. 

No.  Immigration  should  not  be  re:stricted;  it  furnishes  this  country  with 
brains,  physical  power  and  morals. 

Yes,  that  none  but  a  reputable  and  enlightened  cla>s  of  immigrants  be 
allowed  to  land,  and  they  possessed  of  means  to  live  for  at  least  one  year. 

YeF,  entirely,  I  think.  We  have  more  laborers  now  than  we  have 
labor. 

Yes.  I  would  close  the  doors  to  foreigners  until  those  we  have  are  made 
to  obey  the  laws  of  the  country  which  they  voluntarily  obligate  them- 
selves to  do. 

Flax  tow. — Yes,  Prohibit  all  immigration  for  five  years.  We  have  too 
many  now. 

Flouring  mills.—  Yes.  I  think  it  unwise  to  hold  out  inducements  to  im- 
migrants as  we  do  in  Wisconsin. 

Yea  Compel  the  foreigner  to  be  able  to  read  the  English  language  and 
to  reside  here  ten  years  before  voting. 

No,  but  they  ought  to  be  made  to  behave  themselves,  and  should  not  be 
allowed  to  vote  till  they  have  lived  here  five  yeara 

Yea  Each  immigrant  should  have  property  to  the  amount  of  at  least 
$300,  and  not  be  ertitled  to  vote  before  having  lived  five  years  in  this 
country. 
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Yes .  Don*t  let  an j  man  land  upon  American  shores  without  visible 
meacs  of  support. 

Yes.  Some  means  should  be  devised  to  prevent  foreif?n  countries  from 
paying  the  fare  of  paupers,  criminals,  etc.,  to  this  country. 

Yes,  and  we  believe  in  hanging  every  socialist,  nihilist,  anarchist,  loafer 
and  agitator  now  hera 

Linseed  oil, —  Yes.  Immigration  should  be  so  restricted  as  to  very 
nearly  amount  to  prohibition. 

Knitting  toorks, —  Yes.  To  the  same  extent  that  an  employer  should  ex- 
amine an  applicant  for  a  situation,  or  a  respectable  organization  would 
scrutinize  a  candidate  for  admission. 

Yes.  I  would  suggest  a  total  restriction  for  a  few  years  as  an  experi- 
ment 

Hubs  and  spokes,—  If  we  let  in  Europaans,  let  Asiatics  come  abo;  let 
the  latter  fight  the  former.  In  time,  socialists,  etc.,  will  be  too  busy 
scratching  for  a  living  to  raise  hell. 

Yes;  until  there  is  a  demand  for  the  surplus  already  in  America. 

Furniture,— Yes;  require  property  qualifications. 

Yes;  keep  all  foreigners,  except  bona  fide  laborers,  out. 

Yes.  By  restricting  the  right  of  suffrage  to  native-bom  and  those  of 
foreign  birth  who  have  declared  their  intention  to  become  citizens  five 
years  prior  to  voting,  and  have  either  a  knowledge  of  our  language  or  a 
taxable  interest  with  others. 

Lumber, — Yea  Let  the  newcomers  serve  a  probation  and  become  resi- 
dents only  upon  proper  test 

Yes.  Pull  in  our  latch-string  totally  until  we  Americanize  what  we 
have  here. 

We  do  most  emphatically.  Admit  only  able-bodied  men  and  women  of 
good  moral  character,  with  a  capital  of  at  least  $300  each. 

Yes;  to  such  extent  that  the  state  prisons  would  have  rooms  to  let. 

Yes.  Foreign  immigration  should  be  stopped.  We  can  produce  enough 
loafers,  as  well  as  desirable  people,  ourselves. 

Yes;  by  imposing  a  tax  per  capita  of  $500  on  every  immigrant,  and 
thereby  enable  us  to  procure  a  better  class  of  laborers. 

No  efforts  should  be  made  by  our  state  government  to  encourage  im- 
migration. Free  trade  agitation  and  surplus  labor  caused  our  present 
troubles. 

Yes;  to  the  full  extent.  Dibband  our  immigration  societies  and  return 
all  the  paupers  sent  here  from  Europe. 

No.  This  land  is  not  ours  to  the  exclusion  of  all  or  any  part  of  man- 
kind, Chinese  or  any  other.    We  hold  it  in  trust  only. 

Yes.  Unless  American  manufacturers  can  reach  new  markets,  no  more 
laborers  are  needed  in  this  country. 

No.  The  world  is  a  combination  of  nations,  and  if  labor  is  cheap  in  one 
place  it  will  affect  the  other  places.  They  miy  as  well  be  here  as  any- 
where. 
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Yes;  immigratioQ  should  be  restricttd  one-half,  at  least 

yes  Immigration  ought  to  be  discouraged  altogether  for  a  while,  until 
there  is  need  of  mote  laborers;  now  there  is  a  great  surplus.  Clean  out 
our  state  immigration  board. 

Yes.  Restrict  to  an  educational  and  property  qualification;  say  each 
family  should  bring  $1, 000  to  this  country.  ' 

Yes.    Stop  it  entirely  for  the  present;  we  will  call  when  we  waut  more. 

Yes;  by  a  tax  sufficient  to  make  it  equal  to  prohibition. 

Yes;  so  that  all  those  now  here  can  got  work. 

Yes.    I  think  all  immigrants  on  arriving  should  pay  a  tax  of  at  least  $5. 

Yes.  I  think  the  surplus  of  labor  here  is  largely  owin^  to  heavy  immi* 
gration,  and  think  it  should  be  materially  cut  down. 

No.  I  believe  in  giving  everyone  the  right  of  immigration,  and  then  if 
they  break  the  laws  puLish  him  for  whatever  crime  he  may  commit. 

Yes;  totally.  No  more  foreigners  of  any  stamp.  We  have  now  a  good 
atart  and  can  populate  our  land  fast  enough. 

Yes;  totally  for  a  terra  of  years,  in  order  that  the  laboring  men  now 
here  may  earn  just  and  fair  wages  without  competing  with  what  almost 
migbi  be  termed  slaves.  Give  the  money  spent  by  the  State  Board  of  Im- 
migration to  the  Labor  Bureau. 

No.  I  do  not  think  that  honest  labor  should  be  prohibited  from  this 
country. 

Yes;  all  without  money  enough  to  buy  a  homestead. 

Yes;  wholly,  until  such  time  as  it  may  be  advisable  to  make  a  change. 

Yes.  Make  it  unlawful  for  agents  or  others  to  solicit  immigrants  to 
come  to  this  country;  require  certificate  of  character;  case  supporting 
btate  immigration  society. 

Yes.  Stop  it  entirely  for  a  term,  say  three  years,  to  see  how  it  would 
work:  after  that  every  immigrant  should  be  required  to  be  in  this  country 
twenty-one  years  before  being  entitled  to  vote  for  any  but  town  and 
county  officers.  Our  native-bom  have  to  be  here  that  long  before  they 
can  vote  for  anything  or  anybody. 

Yes;  I  think  immigration  ought  to  be  discouraged,  and  our  public  lands 
not  given  away  to  foreigcers. 

Machine  shops. —  Yes.  By  all  means.  Admit  no  foreign  laborers  into 
the  country  except  such  as  can  support  themselves  one  year  without  work. 

Matches. —  Yes.  To  an  extent  that  will  give  our  labor  the  desired  pro- 
tection. 

Printing.  —  Yes.  Passing  a  satisfactory  examination  as  to  skill  in  trade, 
or  a  capital  of  $5,000. 

Sash,  doors  and  blinds. —  Yes.  The  United  States  is  now  able  to  produce 
laborers  sufficient  for  competition;  immigration  creates  a  surplus  which 
depresses  the  price  of  labor.  ' 

Soap. —  We  believe  God  Almighty  gave  us  the  whole  earth,  and  every 
human  being  should  have  the  free  use  of  it 
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Tanner.—  Keep  out  the  Irish  and  ChiDese;  hang  all  the  anarchists,  nihll- 
is's  and  socialists.    Send  loafers  to  Waupun  and  agitators  to  Madison. 

TUe. — Yes.  Prohibit  immigration  for  five  years  of  all  common  laborers 
and  those  without  means  to  buy  hom*>s. 

7>unA;&~Yes.  I  would  require  all  imm  grants  to  be  able  to  read  and 
write  their  own  language.  I  am  a  foreigner  but  had  a  good  education 
when  I  arrived  here  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  worked  my  way  up  with  no 
help  but  my  education  and  kind  Providence. 

Vinegar,  —  Yes.  I  think  it  would  be  well  if  immigration  wero  prohibited 
entirely  for  a  few  years.  I  am  foreign-bora  but.see  that  the  thing  is  over- 
done. Why  should  tax-payers  be  forced  to  support  an  immigration  board 
to  bring  men  we  don't  want? 

Willow  ware,— Yea.  I  would  suggest  a  thorough  inspection  of  each 
immigrant's  pissport,  which  is  to  be  signed  by  American  consul  at  place  of 
departure,  who  makes  it  up  from  official  papers  signed  by  the  authorities 
of  the  latie  residence  of  the  immigrant  Prohibit  all  socialistic  agitators, 
nihilists,  professional  loafers  and  paupers  from  landing.  A  strict  police 
Tigilence  is  needed  to  hunt  up  and  expel  from  the  country,  foreign-born 
disturbers  of  the  peace,  who,  to  make  a  living,  erroneously  apply  their 
doctrines  against  our  free  government  and  poison  the  minds  of  thousands 
of  contented  toilers. 

Wboden  ware  —  Yes.  Establish  a  foreign  agency  in  each  old  country, 
and  admit  none  but  those  possessed  of  good  moral  character,  and  then  have 
a  period  of  probation  here. 

Yes,  except  where  the  head  of  a  family  is  alre\dy  here.  Then  allow  the 
balance  of  h?s  family  to  come.  Within  two  years  from  now  I  would  ex- 
clude all  immigrants  who  do  not  possess  a  capitU  of  $3,000. 

Rev.  F.  8.  Steiriy  Kenosha  —  Indiscriminate  labor  immigration  should  be 
limited,  if  not  prohibited.  Not  merely  the  number,  but  the  character  of 
immigrants  should  be  taken  into  account.  One-eighth  of  the  population 
of  the^country,  and  one-third  of  the  insane,  are  of  foreign  birth,  making 
the  number  of  insane  of  foreign  birth  three  times  as  great  as  it  should  be. 
One- fourth  of  the  population  of  New  York  state  and  two-third  4  of  the 
paupers  are  of  foreiga  birth,  making  the  proportion  of  paupers  of  foreign 
birth  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  it  should  be.  Truly,  these  are  most 
suggestive  figures,  and  call  for  active  legislation,  proving  that  Europe  sys- 
tematically exports  her  paupers  and  the  scum  of  the  country  to  our  shores. 
Why  should  our  leg^islators  discriminate  against  a  few  helpful  and  indus- 
trious Chinese,  while  they  make  no  effort  to  stay  this  polluting  tide?  I 
am  myself  of  foreign  birth,  and  I  thank  God  who  brought  me  to  this  land, 
yet  I  am  none  the  less  able  to  discern  the  dangerous  tendencies  of  the 
wholesale  inflax  of  foreiga  laborers. 
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NATIONAL  LABOR  BUREAU  ON  IMMIGRATION. 

Since  preparing  the  foregoing,  the  first  report  of  the  Na- 
tion Bureau  of  Labor,  by  Carroll  D.  Wright,  has  come  to 
hand.  It  treats  elaborately  of  '^Industrial  Depressions," 
and  among  their  causes  mentions  free  immigration.  He 
says  that  now  ''the  doctrine  that  the  United  States  offers  an 
asylum  to  the  world"  is  "somewhat  dangerous,"  and  that 
"  the  past  and  its  precedents  should  not  influence  the  future 
and  its  good."    He  says  further: 

The  influence  of  foreign  immigration  is  beet  exhibited  by  the  foUowing 
table,'sbowing  the  foreign  population  ten  years  of  age  and  over,  and  the 
percentage  engaged  in  agriculture  at  the  last  t^o  census  periods: 

FOREIGN-BORN  ENGAGED  IN  AGRICULTURE  AND  MANUFACTURES. 


• 

1870. 

1880. 

Population  t6n  years  of  ai^  and  over 

28,928,94.5 
6,807.887 

36,761,607 
6,491,301 

Foreign-born  ten  years  of  age  and  over 

Per  cent,  of  forelgn-bom  of  total  population  (ten  years  and  over) 

18.80 

17.65 

Forelgn-bom  engaged  in  ag^culture 

610. 106 
929.581 

81:2,8^ 

Foreign-born  engaged  in  manufactures,  mining,  etc. 

1,226,787 

Total  foreign-bom  engaged  In  agriculture,  manufactures,  etc 

1,648,6S9 

2,088,616 

Per  cent,  of  foreign-born  engaged  in  agriculture  of  total  foreign-bom. . 

11.68 
17.61 

12.5^ 
18.88 

Per  cent,  of  foreign-bora  engaged  In  agriculture,  manufactures, 
ix.  inJng,  etc ,  of  total  fbreigu-born 

29.17 

31.40 

This  table  offers  some  points  of  interest  and  of  value  at  the  present 
time.  For  instance,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  were  812  829  of  the  foreign- 
born  population  engaged  in  agricultura  By  the  census  of  1880  the  whole 
number  of  people  engaged  in  agriculture  in  the  United  States  was 
7,670,403.  Into  the  total  number  then  engaged  in  agriculture  there  had 
been  absorbed  but  812,829  foreign-bom;  that  is,  the  foreign-born  consti- 
tuted 10.6  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  employed  in  agriculture.  The 
total  number  employed  in  the  country  in  manufacturers,  mechanical  and 
mining  industries  was  8,837,111.  Into  ihis  number  had  been  absorbed 
1,225,787  of  the  foreign-born,  or  32  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  engaged 
in  such  industries.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  tendency  of  immi- 
grants is  to  assimilate  with  our  mechanical  industries.  This  increases  the 
supply  of  labor  in  comparison  to  the  demand,  lowers  wages,  contributes 
to  whatever  over-production  exidta,  and  cripples  temporarily  the  consum- 
ing power  of  the  whole.  The  progress  of  immigration  has  been  very 
t  u  I/.      This  is  best  shown  by  the  following  table: 
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IMMiaRATIOX  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


YeaoB. 

Immi- 
grants. 

rears. 

Immi- 
grants. 

Years. 

Immi- 
grants. 

1820 

1821 

S5 

-^7  , 

111  1 

151 

12 

99 

187 

175 

IrC! 

.20 

122 

83 

18  i 

140 

165 

174 

!42 

140 

114 

169 

166 

!89 

65 

196 

1844 

1ft45 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1  1849 

185J 

ia5i 

185-.> 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1858 

1867 

1868 

:a59 

1860 

78.6!6 

171 

116 

m 

.27 
124 

66 

m 

14) 
188 
177 
557 
145 
•01 
116 
537 
"24 
107 
.24 
95 
158 
■57 

Fiscal  year  ending 

June9i)— 

1?67 

1822       

£98,967 
V82,189 
352, 768 

18<8 

1868 

1824... 

1869 

1825 

1870 

1871 

887.208 

is.c       

821,860 

1827 

1872 

404,806 

1828             

1873 

459,808 

1829 

1874 

818.839 

1830 

1875 

227,408 

1831 

1876 

187r 

160,986 

188? 

141,857 

1833 

1884 

18.35 

1878 

1879 

1880 

188,469 
177,826 
457,257 

1886 

18S1 

669,481 

1837 

1S61 

1884 

788, 99» 

183"» 

18«J.' 

'   1888 

1884 

18a5 

599,114 

1839  

1863 

518,592 

1840 

1864 

895,846 

1941 

1865  

1886 

884,800 

1842 

I860 

Total 

1843 

13,444.488 

1 

The  foregoing  table,  furnished  by  Wm.  F.  Switzler,  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Statistics,  to  Mr.  Wright  and  the  Wis- 
consin Bureau,  shows  that  during  65  years  one- quarter  of 
the  entire  number  of  people  in  the  United  States  at  this 
time  came  in  from  other  countries.  But  it  does  not  cover 
the  thousands  who  have  entered  the  country  without  being 
recorded  by  the  government. 

Are  not  the  two  foregoing  tables  significant?  While  the 
United  States  is  pre- eminently  a  country  of  unoccupied 
land,  we  see  that  her  immigrants  force  themselves  largely 
into  mechanical  and  trade  pursuits,  thus  reducing  the  wages 
of  labor  and  the  power  of  the  country  to  purchase— to  con- 
sume. 

IMPORTING  LABOR  UNDER  CONTRACT. 

During  the  winter  of  1885-80  certain  newspapers  and  one 
or  two  labor  organizations  charged  that  men  were  being 
brought  into  Wisconsin  to  work  in  the  granite  quarries  un- 
der contract,  contrary  to  the  federal  statutes. 

There  are  quarries  of  granite  at  Waterloo,  Utley,  Marke- 
san,  Manchester,  Montello  and  Berlin,  in  operation,  employ- 
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ing  about  400  men.  Wisconsin  contains  several  other  gran- 
ite quarries,  but  as  yet  they  are  not  extensively  wrought. 

At  Utley  the  men  work  at  getting  out  paving  blocks, 
while  at  Berlin  attention  is  divided  about  equally  between 
paving  blocks  and  building  stone.  These  two  are  the  prin- 
cipal quarries,  giving  employment  heretofore  to  three- 
quarters  of  all  the  granite  men  in  the  state.  It  was  there- 
fore thought  that  an  investigation  by  the  Bureau  confined 
to  those  two  points  would  be  sufficient. 

After  interviewing  the  managers  and  about  50  workmen 
(all  foreigners)  the  Commissioner  fully  established  that 
there  had  been  no  foundation  whatever  for  the  charge  that 
granite  cutters  or  other  quarry  workmen  were  imported 
under  contract. 

Wisconsin  granite  is  said  to  be  the  hardest  known,  either 
in  America  or  Europe,  and  only  the  most  expert  cutters  can 
deal  with  it.  They  come  from  Wales,  England  and  Scot- 
land almost  wholly,  and  are  men  considerably  above  the 
average  in  education  and  intelligence.  Not  one  of  them 
was  brought  here  under  contract  or  the  semblance  of  a  con- 
tract. William  Bannerman,  employing  almost  one-half  of 
all  the  granite  men  in  the  state,  said: 

Sometimes  men  comins:  out  from  Great  Britain  write  to  u  i  asking 
whether  we  can  give  them  employment,  but  we  have  never  brought  a  man 
here  under  contract  or  agreement  contrary  to  the  law  of  any  country,  or 
given  him  a  cent  of  money  previous  to  his  earning  it  by  employment  at 
actual  labor  here. 

But  had  it  been  otherwise  there  would  have  been  no  viola- 
tion; for  in  the  "act*  to  prohibit  the  importation  and  immi- 
gration of  foreigners  and  aliens  under  contract  or  agreement 
to  perform  labor  in  the  United  States,  its  territories  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,"  section  5  allows  "  persons,  partner- 
ships and  corporations"  to  engage  "skilled  workmen  in 
foreign  countries,  under  contract  or  agreement,  to  perform 
labor  in  the  United  States  in  or  upon  any  new  industry  not 
at  present  established  in  the  United  States,  and  where 
skilled  labor  for  that  purpose  can  not  be  otherwise  obtained.'* 

♦See  U.S.  Statuses  1885,  page  832. 
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The  superintendents  stated  that  they  could  get  "  Yankees  " 
to  perform  common  labor,  but  in  some  parts  of  granite  cut- 
ting foreigners  only  are  available.  He  was  sorry  for  this, 
but  could  not  help  it. 

In  1S85  one  or  two  car-loads  of  Italians  were  employed  in 
railway  work  in  Wisconsin,  partially  or  wholly  under  the 
padrone  system,  but  they  did  not  remain  long.  While  here 
they  slept  in  boxcars,  cooked  in  the  open  air  and  washed 
their  clothing  in  adjacent  lake  or  stream. 

During  18S6,  however,  Wisconsin  was  flooded  with  Italian 
railway  workers.  The  first  lot  came  early  in  the  spring, 
fromMoskoga,  Canada,  to  work  on  the  Milwaukee  &  North- 
ern. The  sub  contractors  on  this  line  had  been  using  Ital- 
ians elsewhere  and  preferred  them  to  other  laborers.  The 
carload  thus  brought  to  Wisconsin  was  the  means  of  bring- 
ing many  more  during  the  summer. 

Italians  are  mostly  brought  over  by  the  Italian  banks  of 
New  York,  who  make  considerable  sums  of  monay  by  the 
transaction.  Once  here  the  "  dagoes,"  as  they  are  called, 
fall  into  the  hands  of  "  heelers  "  or  *'  commissaries."  These 
are  shrewd  and  educated  men  of  their  nationality  who  keep 
posted  on  railway  and  similar  work,  and  hire  out  the  labor- 
ers in  gangs  for  one  rate,  but  pay  them  another,  lower  rate. 
They  also  board  the  laborers  and  purchase  food,  supplies, 
clothing  and  transportation  for  them. 

Each  commissary  controls  from  25  to  150  men.  He  sells 
their  labor  at  from  $1.25  to  $1.60  per  day  and  pays  the  men 
from  70c  to  $1.30  per  day,  though  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
learn  the  exact  financial  relations  between  the  slaves  and 
their  masters.  He  gets  special  railway  rates  and  charges 
the  men  full  regular  fares;  buys  clothing  and  supplies  at 
wholesale  rates  and  charges  the  men  double  retail  prices; 
he  generally  boards  and  otherwise  fleeces  the  herd,  fre- 
quently acting  at  the  same  time  as  foreman  over  them  for 
the  contractors,  at  good  pay.  The  position  of  commissary, 
therefore,  is  very  lucrative.  It  is  also  autocratic.  He 
has  complete  control  over  the  men,  agreeing  with  the 
contractors  at  the  outset  that  there  shall  be  no  strikes,  no 
delays,  no  trouble. 
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The  reigning  ambition  among  the  Italian  masses  is  to  save 
$400,  send  it  back  to  Italy  and  then  follow  it  and  become 
capitalists  and  big  men.  In  order  to  accomplish  their  pur- 
pose they  are  silent  under  any  insult  or  maltreatment;  work 
where  other  nationalities  will  not;  sleep  in  the  open  air,  in 
a  box  or  under  a  tree;  live  on  anything  and  everything  that 
is  cheap,  mostly  maccaroni,  which  is  purchased  in  New  York 
by  the  quantity  and  cooked  by  themselves  in  rude  dishes, 
with  picked-up  fuel. 

The  Bureau  looked  into  the  matter  of  Italian  labor 
in  Wisconsin,  but  could  find  nothing  unlawful.  They  are 
brought  here  from  other  states,  under  contract,  but  not  from 
Italy.  George  Hiles  employed  nearly  300  of  them  on  his 
railroad ;  the  Chicago,Burlington  &  Northern  had  a  very  much 
larger  number;  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  furnished  employ- 
ment to  a  large  force;  the  Milwaukee  &  Northern  employed 
several  hundred;  and  last  year  the  contractors  on  the  Wis- 
consin Central  hired  many  Italian  graders.  One  agent 
brought  600  to  this  state  —  about  one-fourth  of  the  number 
employed  here. 

Mr.  Hiles  paid  $1.25  per  day;  the  8ault  Ste.  Marie  paid  $1.50 
and  furnished  maccaroni  "  at  cost, "  while  giving  $1.75  to 
Swedes  and  other  nationalities.  In  one  instance,  where  a 
road  was  to  pass  through  a  swamp  infected  with  gnats  and 
mosquitoes,  Italians  received  $1.60  per  day. 

Those  working  for  Mr.  Hiles  were  quite  extravagant, 
their  "supplies"  costing  16  cents  per  day.  Most  of  them, 
however,  live  on  less  — 10,  12},  and  15  cents  each  per  day. 
They  never  put  up  at  a  boarding-house,  but  feed  themselves 
in  the  manner  indicated,  or  board  with  the  commissary 
at  rates  that  seem  actually  incredible. 

Men  intending  to  make  America  their  home,  to  build  up 
property  and  pay  taxes, —  men  with  families,  can  not  com- 
pete with  labor  of  this  kind;  and  it  is  a  shame  and  an  out- 
rage that  they  are  compelled  to  do  so. 

In  March,  1886,  Wisconsin  was  well-flooded  with  circulars 
from  the  *'  Italian  Labor  and  Construction  Company,"  of 
New  York,  offering  to  let  men  for  "tunneling,  grading, 
mining,  breaking  stone,  laying  ties,  repairing  washouts,  lay- 
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ing  water  and  gas  mains,  street  cleaning  and  shoveling 
snow,"  or  to  take  such  work  as  sub-contractors  "at  figures 
that  will  repay  inquiry." 

The  objectionable  feature  to  American  laborers  of  the  op- 
erations of  this  company  is  indicated  in  the  paragraph  of 
their  circular  which  declares:  "  Contractors  and  employers 
will  find  that  the  authority  of  this  company  over  the  men  it 
furnishes  is  of  special  advantage  in  all  dealings  which  they 
may  have  with  them." 

It  seems,  from  the  face  of  their  circular,  that  Italians  im- 
ported and  contracted  out  by  this  corporation,  are  in  practi- 
cal slavery. 

A  bill  was  recently  presented  in  Congress  to  prevent  the 
operation  of  corporations  like  this  and  passed  the  lower 
House;  but,  owing  to  the  close  proximity  of  final  adjourn- 
ment, it  did  not  become  a  law. 

It  had,  however,  the  Bureau  is  informed,  some  effect  in  re- 
ducing Italian  immigration  under  contract  and  in  making 
what  we  shall  term  Italian  slave-drivers  more  circumspect 
than  they  heretofore  have  been. 

Padronism,  as  it  has  been  practiced  recently  in  the  United 
States,  is  vicious  beyond  expression,  as  well  as  depressing  to 
free  labor,  and  should  therefore  be  annihilated. 

SUMMARY  OF  VIEWS  ON  IMMIGRATION. 

It  is  attempted  in  the  following  table  to  show,  as  nearly 
as  mere  figures  can,  the  sentiment  of  those  employers  whose 
replies  to  the  Bureau  were  complete  enough  on  all  matters 
to  be  generally  used  throughout  this  report.  The  various 
head-lines  show  the  kind  of  persons  these  employers  would 
exclude,  and  the  qualifications  they  would  require  of  those 
admitted : 
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PART  X. 


WISCONSIN  WORKINGMEN. 


SYMPOSIUM  OF  THEIR  VIEWS   AND   WISHES. 

The  following  views  are  extracts  from  correspondence  of 
workingmen  upon  different  phases  of  the  labor  problem, 
and  furnish  an  interesting  index  to  the  general  as  well  as 
local  features  of  the  trades  the  writers  represent: 

TRADE  UNIONS. 

Back  tender,  paper  machine,  Marinette. —  I  think  trade  unions  are  a  very 
good  thing. 

Carpenter,  Marinette.  —  I  favor  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

Carpenter,  Neillsville, —  My  view  in  regard  to  trade  or  labor  unions  is, 
that  they  are  good  if  not  carried  to  excess. 

Carpenter,  Superior. —  I  do  not  believe  much  in  trade  unions  as  carried 
on  at  present 

Currier,  MUxoaukee. —  Trade  unions  are  good  if  properly  organized  and 
managed. 

Foreman,  Marinette — I  have  had  a  long  experience  with  moulders' 
unions  and  find  where  it  sometimes  benefits  the  moulders  it  has  a  tendency 
to  make  them  dissolute  and  ready  to  strike  on  slight  provocation.  Have 
not  had  the  experience  in  this  state,  but  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and 
Michigan.  I  do  not  favor  trade  unions;  think  that  the  law  of  supply  and 
personal  skiU  will  regulate  matters.  Think  that  strikes  and  boycotting 
should  be  made  unlawful.  My  observation  is  that  where  anything  has 
been  gained  by  unions  the  saloons  where  liquor  is  sold  have  reaped  the 
benefit;.    When  I  can  see  any  good  from  trade  unions,  I  will  join. 

Foreman,  Marinette,—  I  am  in  favor  of  trade  unions,  but  greatly  op- 
posed to  strikes. 

Joiner,  La  Crosse, —  Trade  unions,  I  think,  are  dangerous.  Our  laws 
are  good  enough  as  they  are,  if  carried  out  to  the  letter. 

Laborer,  Marinette, —  I  don't  believe  in  any  unions;  but  I  do  believe  in 
labor  laws. 
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Laborer,  Peslitigo,—  Believe  the  Knights  of  Labor,  in  principle,  are  cor- 
rect 

Laborer,  P<e«Wi^o.— The  influence  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  has  been 
most  beneficial  to  the  workiogmen  in  this  town  and  county.  An  increase 
of  fifty  cents  per  day  on  this  spring's  log  drive  is  due  to  their  influence, 
and  the  changinc:  of  a  day's  lab  )r  in  the  saw-mills  from  eleven  and  one- 
half  hours  to  ten  hours  per  day,  is  also  due  to  their  influence. 

Lumber  shorter  f  Peahtigo. —  In  regard  to  labor  organ  zations,  I  believe  in 
them  if  carried  on  in  a  conservative  spirit,  ke<^ping  out,  for  the  present,  at 
any  rate,  socialists  and  extremists  of  all  kinds.  Labor  has  a  perfect  right 
to  organize  for  its  own  protection,  as  only  in  union  there  is  strength. 

Machinist,  Bay  View  —  The  influence  of  trade  unions,  where  they  are 
properly  managed,  I  believe  to  be  beneficial ;  but  where  U3ei  as  a  power 
to  grind,  hurtful.  In  my  opinion,  every  ripe  in  wdges  huA;)  someone  and 
every  fall  also  hurt?.  Thus,  if  wages  in  general  were  to  be  raised  it  would 
increase  the  cost  of  production,  and  as  the  producer  will  always  have  his 
profits,  the  results  are  that  the  workman  ha^  to  pay  more  for  his  peces- 
saries,  and  it  is  then  only  a  question  of  whether  it  is  better  to  receive 
more  and  pay  more,  or  less  and  pay  less.  I  admit  that  high  wages  give 
you  an  opportunity  to  save  the  surplus,  if  there  is  any,  but  the  faot  re- 
mains that  someone  has  to  pay  the  piper. 

Machinist^  Janesvi/fe.  —  I  think  the  Knights  of  Labor  are  all  right  if 
they  live  up  to  their  declaration  of  principles. 

Machinist,  Marinette. —I  never  belonged  to  a  trade  union,  and  would 
not  if  I  could  get  work  without  it. 

Machinist,  Marinette.—l  believe  in  stating  my  individual  grievances  to 
my  employer  personally,  when  it  can  be  done.  If  the  employer  should  re- 
fuse an  audience,  then  I  believe  in  combiuiog  and  accepting  arbitration. 

Machinist,  Rapine,  —  I  think  the  various  trade  unions  all  good  s )  far  as 
they  go,  but  regard  the  Knights  of  Labor  as  much  the  best  owing  to  its 
large  numbers,  and  believe,  if  rightly  conducted,  it  will  ceate  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  present  labor  system. 

Moulder,  Marinette, —  I  don't  believe  in  trade  unions;  they  are  invaria- 
bly controlled  by  narrow-minded  m*-n,  or  what  are  usually  termed  public 
blood-suckers  —  men  who  do  not  care  to  work  themselves,  nor  want  others 
to  work.  I  have  been  a  moulder  for  twenty  years  and  in  that  time  have 
had  a  good  chance  to  watch  the  effect  of  the  union,  as  the  moulders'  union 
is  one  of  the  strongest  in  America.  It  encourages  men  to  tramp;  it  com- 
pels employers  to  pay  a  poor  workmin  the  same  wages  as  they  do  good 
men;  hence  they  are  doing  the  good  workman  an  injury  as  well  as  the 
employer.  In  a  shop  where  the  union  men  are  in  the  majority  they  dic- 
tate who  shall  and  who  shall  not  work  there,  no  matter  whether  the  fore- 
man or  proprietor  may  want  them  or  not. 

Moulder,  Marinette.— I  believe  in  trades  unions  all  over  the  land. 

Nailer,  Bay  View. — Trade  unions  would  be  an  advantage  if  men  were 
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sober,  for  one  can  influence  another;  but  it  takes  too  much  money  to 
keep  and  support  the  dissipated  members. 

Pattern  maker,  Florence.—  l  can  not  say  anything  from  personal  experi- 
ence about  trade  unions,  there  being  none  in  this  place;  but  am  in  favor  of 
workingmen^s  organizations. 

Printer,  Bay  Fie m?.— Trades  unions  are  good.  When  proparly  conducted 
are  the  best  for  both  employer  and  employe.  Every  employer  should 
reco ionize  the  union. 

Printer,  Fond  du  Loo.— Trade  unions  to  be  beneficial  should  not  be  con- 
fined to  the  larger  cities  only.  In  this  city  with  about  twenty  printers  we 
have  b  it  five  journeymen,  the  best  of  whom  receive  but  $15  per  week. 
Th^  greater  part  of  the  work  is  done  by  boys  and  girh  at  18  to  22  cents  per 
thousand  ems. 

Printer,  Madison,^  I  think  unions  are  a  good  thing. 

Printer,  Madison, —  I  have  not  much  faith  in  trade  unions,  because  the 
International  Typographical  Union,  with  all  its  boasted  influence,  has  not 
beea  able  to  establish  a  union  in  this  city.  Although  but  eighty- five  miles 
from  Milwaukee,  the  rate  of  composition  is  five  cents  less  per  1,000  ems, 
while  the  cost  of  living  here  is  greater  than  in  Milwaukee. 

Printer,  Milvoaukee, —  I  believe  in  organized  labor.  A  trade  union  carried 
on  upon  principles  of  equity  is  a  benefit  alike  to  employer  and  employe. 
It  diminishes  unfair  competition,  and  secures  better  wages  to  the  employe. 

Puddler,  Bay  View. —  The  influence  of  trade  unions  is  very  beneficial 
to  employer  and  employe,  if  they  are  conducted  on  good  principles,  and  if 
the  members  are  educated  in  these  principles  and  obey  the  same. 

Puddler,  Bay  Fieu?.— Oar  unions  are  beneficial  in  promoting  harmony 
among  workingmen  and  their  employers  and  giving  honest  work  for  pay 
received.  They  are  especially  good  in  preventing  a  tyrant  boss  from 
grinding  men  to  the  earth;  it  brings  us  closer  to  our  employer  and  reasons 
with  him  for  the  benefit  of  both. 

Roller,  Bay  View, —  I  think  that  trade  unions  are  a  necessity  in  the  ab- 
sence of  education  amongst  the  working  classes.  I  find  from  observation 
that  education  commands  respect.  What  banking  firm  or  merchant  would 
bully  his  teller  or  clerk  ?  And  yet,  go  through  our  work-shops  with  con- 
tractor, and  see  what  hard  knocks  the  workman  gets;  hence  the  necessity 
of  organization.  The  fact  is,  we  can  not  get  an j  thing  without  it,  except 
reductions. 

Rougher,  Bay  Fiei/?.— Trades  unions  are  just  what  we  need,  provided 
they  are  carried  on  upon  good  principles. 

Ruler,  JfiZu7auA;ee.—- Trade  unions  (I  do  not  belong  to  any)  are  good  in 
80  far  as  they  secure  a  good  skilled  workman  a  fair  salary. 

SavD-hammerer,  La  Crosse,—  I  approve  of  trade  unions. 

Sawyer,  Superior,—  I  think  trade  unions  are  a  good  thing. 

Ship  carpenter,  La  Crosse, —  As  to  trade  unions,  I  have  nothing  to  say 

28— F.  A.  F. 
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more  than  tha".  I  am  in  favor  of  anything  to  help  the  cause  of  labor,  if  it 
is  just  and  right. 

Stone-dresser,  Berlin. —  Trade  unions  have  had  some  good  influenca  at 
times;  but  not  so  much  as  to  make  me  give  them  my  support. 

Tallyman^  Menekaunee^  —  I  believe  unions  are  a  benefit  to  the  laboring 
man  and  also  to  the  employer  if  proparly  governed.  If  not  properly  gov- 
erned they  are  a  detriment  to  both.  Before  there  wsa  a  union  here  we 
worked  eleven  and  one-half  hours  a  day  and  had  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  minutes  for  dinner.  As  soon  as  the  union  was  started,  we  got  an 
hour  for  dinner,  and  same  pay.  Now  the  work  is  ten  hours;  wages  are 
higher  than  last  summer,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  influence  of  the  union 
it  would  be  eleven  and  one-half  hours  yet  at  ihe  same  pay. 

Upholsterer,  La  Crosse.— Trade  unions  are  a  means  of  keeping  up  the 
wages,  and  strikes  are  a  necessity  wherever  an  employer  fails  to  act  justly 
toward  his  employ e& 

POLITICAL. 

iMborer,  Peahtigo.—  I  think  the  workiogman  should  be  very  careful  of 
his  vote,  never  to  give  it  to  a  candidate  who  does  not  believe  that  a  laborer 
has  any  rights,  or  to  a  man  who  believes  in  the  damnable  doctrine  that 
''Might  is  right,"  and  I  think  there  should  be  less  lawyers  in  national 
congress  and  more  representatives  of  the  laboring  class. 

Laborer,  Peshtigo.—  I  believe  the  ballot-bax  the  only  weapon,  or  means, 
which  can  be  effectually  used  by  the  laboring  class,  vrhetahy  they  may 
elect  intellectual  men  from  their  own  class  to  represent  them  in  the  state 
and  United  States  capitals,  and  thereby  obtain  right  and  justice  and  pros- 
perity. 

CHILD  LABOR. 

Printer,  Milwaukee. —  I  would  abolish  all  labor  of  persons  under  four- 
teen, by  law,  with  power  vested  in  the  Labor  Bureau  to  decide  about  ex- 
ceptions, on  application  by  affidavit  of  two  acquaintances  of  applicant, 
and  citizens  of  same  election  precinct.  Then  give  us  a  law  which  will 
abol'sh  exclusive  boy's  labor.  Put  some  of  the  responsibility  of  the  boys' 
future  upon  the  shoulders  of  parents  and  employers,  instead  of  making 
the  boy  the  mere  victim  of  fate  as  he  is  now.  Let  the  boy  of  the  future 
have  a  chance  to  be  a  mechanic  of  his  choice  by  providing  industrial 
schools,  and  then  regulate  the  number  of  apprentices  in  proportion  to 
journeymen.  "What  to  do  with  our  boys"  seems  to  me  the  most  urgent 
question  of  the  labor  problem.  That  question  settled,  many  of  the  other 
phases  will  vanish. 

Tanner,  Milwaukee, —  A  shopmate  requested  me  to  answer  the  letter  you 
sent  him  in  regard  to  child  labor,  as  he  can  not  write  Eagllsh. 

According  to  his  ideas  he  is  not  in  favor  of  child  labor  for  children  un- 
der fourteen  years  of  age.    The  schools  are  the  place  for  all  children 
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under  that  age;  it  is  an  iojurj  to  the  working  classes  to  bring  up  children 
in  ignorance.    The  best  schooled  make  the  best  mechanics. 

Tanner,  Milwaukee. —Nothing  can  be  said  in  regard  to  apprentices; 
there  are  no  apprentices  proper  in  any  trade  in  this  country  —  in  tanneries 
especially  not  Boys  enter  these  shops  to  learn  one  or  more  branches  of 
the  business,  but  never  all  In  regard  to  small  children  being  at  work  in 
factories,  it  must  be  said  that  this  is  the  fault  more  of  the  parents  than  of 
the  officers:  the  parents  wish  to  increase  their  income,  and  consequently 
send  their  children  to  work  as  soon  as  possible.  No  law  cjn  help  this  in  the 
condition  of  workingmen.  Tney  most  help  themselves;  if  they  don't  do 
it  a  law  certainly  V^ill  not  and  can  not. 

APPRENTICESHIP. 

Carpenter,  Peahtigo,— An  apprentice  system  is  what  we  want  here  very 
bad,  particularly  in  my  trade.  Here  any  man  that  can  saw  off  a  board 
calls  himself  a  carpenter,  and  commands  as  much  wages  as  a  good  me- 
chanic. I  think  there  should  be  a  law  to  force  young  men  to  serve  a  reg- 
ular apprenticeship,  so  that  mechanics  could  get  some  protection.  Now 
it  matters  not  how  good  a  workman  a  man  may  be,  he  gets  no  more 
wages  than  an  inferior  one.  I  served  an  appranticeship  of  four  yeara  my- 
self, and  I  tbiok  it  unfair  that  I  must  compete  with  men  that  pick  up 
tools  and  go  to  work  without  any  experience  whatever. 

Foremany  Marinette, —  I  think  a  law  should  be  passed  binding  appren- 
tices for  a  specified  term,  in  justice  to  both  apprentice  and  employer. 

Foreman,  Marinette.—  I  would  favor  a  strict  indenture  apprentice  sys- 
tem, with  less  apprentices  and  more  master  workmen.  Would  favor  more 
liberal  labor  laws;  that  is,  more  for  the  protection  of  the  laborer.  My 
case,  though,  is  such  that  it  can  not  be  taken  for  much,  as  I  am  fairly  and 
liberally  dealt  with. 

Ifarine  cnflriweer,  Superior.— Apprentices  should  serve  three  yeara  at  a 
trade  before  being  allowed  in  unions. 

Nailer,  Bay  View,  — Iawb  should  be  passed  to  protect  labor,  not  allowing 
capitalists  to  employ  condemned  criminals  to  compete  with  honest  lab  or, 
nor  to  contract  with  pauper  labor  of  foreign  countries.  But  above  all, 
until  the  people  become  temperate  there  will  always  be  very  poor  and  ig- 
norant people,  and  they  will  be  used  t  >  degrade  labor,  or  rather  keep 
them  in  miserable  subjection. 

Printer,  Milwaukee,—  Every  trade  should  regulate  its  own  apprentice 
system,  as  they  know  more  about  it  than  anybody  else.  As  to  laws  for 
labor,  it  is  a  huge  question,  but  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done  in  this 
state  would  be  to  amend  the  eight-hour  law  by  attaching  a  penalty  of 
$5,000  for  every  violation  and  as  large  a  penalty  for  the  employment  of 
children  undrr  the  age  prescribad  by  law.  Farther  than  this,  the  work- 
ingman  must  cease  sending  lawyers  and  bankers  and  large  moneyed  men 
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to  legislative  halls,  and  then  he  will  get  the  proper  labor  laws  and  not  be- 
fore. 

Tailor,  Bay  View.--  The  apprentice  system,  allowing  only  one  appren- 
tice to  a  certain  number  of  mechanics,  will  prevent  trades  from  becoming 
overcrowded,  which  will  be  a  great  benefit  to  mechanica  At  present  only 
the  sons  of  mechanics  have  a  chance  of  learning  a  trade,  and  when  a  me- 
chanic has  five  or  six  sons  he  may  be  able  to  get  two  or  three  of  them  to 
become  apprentices;  but  what  will  become  of  the  other  two  or  three  ?  Un- 
less they  have  money  sufficient  to  get  an  education  and  learn  a  profession 
or  to  go  into  business,  they  must  naturally  become  day-labore.s,  which 
will  be  the  case  with  the  majority  of  ihem. 

LABOR  LAW& 

Book  agenty  Milwaukee.  — GitIs  under  sixteen  years  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to^work;  the  same  with  boys.  If  a  law  that  no  children  under 
sixteen  be  allowed  to  work  could  be  set  in  action  strictly,  it  would  do  a 
great  deal  of  good. 

Carpenter,  Marinette.— I  believe  in  labor  lawa  It's  about  time  we 
have  some  one  to  help  us  to  have  better  times  than  we  have  been  having 
for  a  few  years  past. 

Carpenter^  Oahkosh. —  I  think  our  laws  are  good  enough  as  they  are,  if 
carried  out  to  the  letter. 

Cooper,  La  Crosse, —  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  law  to  keep  young  boys 
out  of  workshops.  They  ought  to  be  at  school,  and  let  their  fathers  and 
big  brothers  have  a  chance,  which  they  are  praying  for  every  day.  There 
is  a  boy  ten  years  old  working  in  our  shop  to  support  his  able-bodied 
father.    It  is  a  shame  aLd  disgrace  to  the  shop. 

Filer,  La  Crosse, —  Compel  capital  to  pay  labor  weekly  in  cash.  No  re- 
strictions as  to  disposition  of  laborer's  money. 

Madiinist,  Florence. —  If  more  prompt  payment  of  wages  can  be  effected 
by  legislation,  it  should  be  done. 

Machinist,  Marinette. — Would  like  to  see  a  law  enacted  forbidding  em- 
ployers to  compel  employes  to  take  store-pay. 

I  believe  in  industrial  education  in  the  public  schools  and  coll«*ges. 

Machinist,  Bay  View.—  As  for  new  laws  that  I  would  like  to  see  passed, 
I  give  you  a  poser:  Give  us  one  that  will  enable  a  poor  man  (that  is,  a 
man  who  has  to  work  every  day  for  a  "  living")  to  keep  a  family  of,  say, 
eight  children  at  school  until  they  are  eighteen  years  of  age  without  hurt- 
ing anyone,  and  you  will  be  the  greatest  benefactor  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. 

Paper  nder,  Milioaukee,—  QiT\8  under  17  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
work  anywhere.  Boys  should  be  kept  in  school  until  they  are  16.  Legal 
holida}  s  should  be  kept  and  the  lost  time  not  deducted  from  wages. 

Pilot,  La  Crosse.— A  return  of  all  moneys  exacted  from  marine  men  for 
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license,  they  being  the  only  skilled  labor  that  is  forced  to  pay  such  license* 
Also  a  change  in  railroad  laws  as  they  now  exist  in  regard  to  right  of  way 
of  streets  in  cities,  compelling  poor  people  to  have  their  property  damaged 
without  any  compensation. 

Roller,  Bay  View. —  I  would  like  to  see  the  Sunday  law  enforced,  and 
close  every  saloon  in  Wisconsin  on  Sunday,  and  every  other  day  if  it  were 
possible,  for  they  degrade  the  working  classes  more  than  anything  else. 

Upholsterer,  La  Crosse  —  Wages  should  be  paid  in  cash,  either  weekly 
or  monthly,  and  ten  hours'  work  should  be  strictly  enforced  in  all  depart- 
ments where  hired  labor  is  required,  throughout  the  state,  and  it  should 
not  cost  anything  where  a  suit  Is  brought  to  recover  wages.  Laws  should 
be  enacted  for  the  oppressed,  not  for  the  oppressor. 

Yardnaster,  Janesville,^A]\  laws  now  existing  are  good  enousfh  for  me. 

IMMIGRATION. 

Tanner,  MiltoaukeB.— "My  own  views  and  those  of  my  shop  rcates,  to 
whom  I  have  talked  about  the  subject  are  that  we  do  not  want  any  more 
European  labor  at  present,  but  could  spare  several  thousands  in  Milwau- 
kee, and  not  miss  them  at  all.  There  should  be  laws  passed  to  put  a  stop 
to,  or  at  least  restrict  immigration. 

Carpenter,  Marinette. — We  poor,  native-born  citizens  are  just  pulled 
around  same  as  dogs  by  foreign  people.  We  do  not  stand  any  show,  and 
it  seems  as  though  everything  is  coming  to  the  very  worst  in  the  near  fu- 
ture unlesi  free  immigration  is  stopped. 

Lumber  laborer,  Peshtigo. —  I  tbink  immigration  to  this  country  ought 
to  be  stopped,  for  a  while,  at  any  rate,  except  the  immigrant  brings  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  money  or  property  with  him.  The  supply  of  labor  here  is 
now  largely  in  excess  of  the  demand. 

Laborer,  Marinette. —  I  think  that  immigration  should  be  stopped  for  a 
term  of  four  or  five  years,  so  as  to  give  us  time  to  have  everything  settled 
quietly  and  without  strikes,  or  any  other  trouble;  for  there  are  too  many 
men  in  the  country  now  for  the  work  to  be  done,  working  even  on  the 
ten-hour  system. 

GENERAL  CONDITION  OF  WAGE  WORKERS. 

Carpenter,  Peshtigo. —  My  home  is  in  Peshtigo,  where  I  now  reside.  I 
have  been  at  the  Lumberman's  Iron  Mine  for  three  years,  although  my 
wife  has  been  in  Peshtigo.  As  for  Peshtigo,  I  think  we  have  the  only 
monopoly  here  in  the  Northwest,  that  is  the  Peshtigo  Lumber  Company. 
They  own  the  river  on  both  sides  for  about  one  hundred  miles,  and  will 
not  allow  any  other  parties  to  build  a  mill  or  anything  on  the  river.  The 
Knights  of  Labor  have  done  a  great  deal  of  good  here  already,  and  I  think 
will  do  more  in  time. 

Carpenter,  Superior, —  The  employers  of  labor  have  been  getting  more 
for  their  capital  employed  than  I  think  they  should  have.    For  instance 
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look  at  the  manufactories  and  mines  that  have  made  their  owners  im- 
mensely rich  in  the  last  twenty  years,  while  the  laborinic  man  is  hardly 
any  better  off,  although  he  is  that  much  older,  and  his  labpr  is  depreciating 
as  he  grows  older. 

Labor er^  Marinette,— There  is  considerable  complaint  made  about  the 
river  being  blocked  up  with  logs.  There  is  no  channel  left  open,  and 
should  any  one  get  out  timber  of  any  kind  up  river,  he  can  not  get  it  down 
until  the  logs  are  all  through  the  dam,  and  it  generally  takes  the  Boom 
Company  until  fall 

Laborer,  Marinette.  — Something  should  be  done  on  the  Menominee 
River.  The  men  are  working  from  fifteen  to  seventeen  hours  a  day.  I 
think  that  their  hours  should  be  made  shorter,  as  the  work  can  be  done  as 
well,  and  as  much  of  it .  The  saw  mills  are  now  working  ten  hours  per 
day.    Paper  mills  are  working  eleven  hours  per  day. 

Lumber  vx/rkman,  Peshtigo, —  This  place  is  a  small  town,  operated,  I 
might  say,  by  our  large  lumbering  concern,  the  Peshtigo  Company.  Most 
of  the  employes  have  homes  of  their  own,  and  therefore  it  would  be  very 
hard  for  them  to  leave  to  look  for  employment  elsewhere.  In  a  village 
like  this  there  is  not  as  much  chance  to  obtain  an  increase  of  wages  as  if 
more  concerns  were  employing  help.  This  company,  however,  pays  as  much 
as  any  of  the  other  lumbering  concema  The  resident  superintendent  is  a 
very  fair  man,  or  it  might  be  worse.  There  is  never  any  real  distress  here, 
although  wages  are  as  a  rule  small.  Men  raise  their  own  garden  stuff 
and  this  helps  to  keep  down  expenses  of  living.  In  my  opinion,  what  is 
wanted  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  wage  workers  in  this  country  is 
to  elect  to  our  legislatures  men  pledged  to  their  interests  —  «  orkingmen 
if  possible.  We  have  too  many  capitalists  and  lawyers  making  our  laws. 
I  honestly  think  half  a  dozen  men  like  T.  V.  Powderly  in  congress  would 
do  more  good  for  us  in  a  short  time  than  has  b3en  accomplished  in  the 
memory  of  man. 

Lumber  tvorkmaUy  PeMigo. —  Of  all  questions  that  have  ever  been  before 
the  American  people,  the  one  of  labor  I  consider  to  be  the  most  important, 
for  the  reason  that  it  concerns  the  welfare  of  many  millions  of  our  fellow 
countrymen.  I  am  a  great  be!  ever  in  the  maxim,  ** The  voice  of  the 
people  is  the  voice  of  God,"  and  as  we  have  seen  the  people  throughout 
this  Union  almost  in  every  section  rise  up  to  try  and  assert  their  rights, 
I  think  any  candid  man  must  admit  they  have  had  some  just  cause  for 
complaint.  As  an  Englishman  I  was  brought  up  with  a  horror  of  slavery. 
Several  things  in  this  country  hastened  its  downfall  John  Brown's  raid 
on  Harper's  Ferry  was  perhaps  wrong,  and  Brown  hung  as  a  lunatic;  but 
still  this  started  the  ball  a  rolling  —  you  might  say  started  the  Abolition 
Party — and  hastened  the  emancipntion  of  the  slaves.  Take  IreUnd;  she 
has  been  suffering  under  wrongs  for  centuries.  Extreme  measures  were 
used,  and  she  seems  to  be  on  the  eve  of  her  deliverance.  I  do  not 
for  a  moment  advocate  extreme  measures  to  be  used  in  free  America, 
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where  every  man  is  supposed  to  be  on  terms  of  equality,  but  it  does  seem 
to  me  that  employers  of  labor  would  recognize  the  writing  on  the  wall, 
and  treat  their  men  more  like  equals.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  men  in 
this  country  can  accumulate  so  many  millions  in  one  short  lifetime  by 
purely  legitimate  means.  All  over  the  state,  men,  lots  of  them,  are  work- 
ing for  $1.25  a  day  and  less,  with  a  large  family  to  support  What  advan- 
tages can  a  parent  give  his  children,  did  he  wish  to  do  so,  on  this  munifi- 
cent remuneration?  Of  course  supply  and  demand  regulate  wages  (as 
everything  else),  and  they  make  the  point  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect 
to  pay  more  when  they  can  get  lots  of  men  to  do  the  work  at  this  figure. 
I  think  immigration  to  this  country  ought  to  be  stopped,  for  a  while  at  any 
rate,  except  the  immigrant  brings  a  certain  amount  of  money  or  property 
with  him.  The  supply  of  labor  here  is  now  largely  in  excess  of  the  de- 
mand. I  believe  firmly  in  the  laboring  class  organizing  themselves  for 
self-protection,  also  in  agitating  labor  questions.  The  condition  of  the 
laborer  is  never  as  bad  and  uncertain  as  when  everything  is  going  along 
smoothly,  no  ripple  on  the  water;  then  the  capitalist  can  take  every  ad- 
vantage of  the  workman  without  hig  being  able  to  help  himself.  Most  of 
all,  we  want  bona  fide  representatives  in  congress  and  state  legislatures; 
90  per  cent  of  the  members  elected,  I  think,  are  looking  out  more  for 
their  own  interests  than  anythmg  else. 

Machinist,  Florence. —  I  do  not  think  that  law-making  is  a  remedy  for 
some  evils.  Teach  young  men  the  ws  lorn  of  uosdlfiih  action;  substitute 
pnilanthropy  for  love  of  the  dollar;  sincerity  for  hypocri-y';  encourage 
honesty  and  despise  the  thief  in  every  form.  It  will  be  a  slow  work,  but 
it  is  the  only  cure  which  will  save  the  coming  generation  from  the  social 
destruction  towards  which  we  are  now  rapidly  drifting. 

Tailor,  Milwaukee, —  I  believe  in  the  entire  freedom  of  every  m^n  to 
work  for  whom  he  pleases,  as  many  hours  as  he  pleases,  and  to  engage  in 
any  lawful  businesa  Believe  that  the  workingmen  as  a  whole  are  their 
own  worst  enemies,  by  squandering  their  money  in  drink  and  other  foolish 
and  vicious  habits.  Believe  more  boys  ought  to  learn  trades.  Am  paid 
more  for  making  clothes  than  I  was  sixteen  years  ago.  Tailors'  *' jours." 
leceive  more  pay  now  than  formerly,  save  no  more,  and  have  no  more 
when  the  year  is  over. 

Woodsman,  Superior, —  I  cm't  complain  about  wages;  they  have  been 
go  :d  enough  for  me,  and  I  cau  make  a  good  fair  living  as  they  are  now. 
The  present  wages  will  do  me,  if  I  can  get  steady  work. 

RELATIONS  BETWEEN  EMPLOYERS  AND  EMPLOYES. 

Bricklayer,  Milwaukee, —  In  my  opinion  workingmen  are  in  many  in- 
stances to  blame  for  unsocial  relations  between  themselves  and  their  em- 
ployers. I  have  worked  about  a  slaughter  and  packing  house  in  my  capacity 
as  a  mason  for  more  thaa  sixteen  years.  I  remember  the  time  that  a  free 
lunch  during  the  forenoon,  free  dinner,  and  free  supper  to  those  who  bad 
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to  work  at  night,  was  served  to  everybody  working  on  the  premises  in  a 
hall  especially  arranged  for  that  purpose.  Not  only  that,  but  each  xnan 
was  even  allowed  to  take  a  piece  of  meat  home  every  evening.  The  ill- 
bred  portion  of  the  men  however,  spoiled  this  bonus  for  all  of  us  by  throw- 
ing pieces  of  meat  at  each  other  and  through  the  hall,  and  in  other  ways 
wastiog  more  than  they  consumed.  Others,  instead  of  taking  just  what 
was  granted  to  them,  took  enough  to  lay  up  a  little  store  at  home.  The 
result  was  no  more  free  lunch  or  free  dinner.  Up  to  this  day  a  regular 
whistle  is  blown  at  a  given  time  during  the  forenoon,  when  everybody  is 
allowed  five  minutes  to  partake  of  his  lunch.  Many  even  used  to  take 
advantage  of  this  privilege  which  is  granted  in  but  few  pi  ices,  to  hurry  to 
the  nearest  baer  saloon,  until,  instead  of  five  minutes,  ten  were  taken.  The 
result  was  that  no  one  is  allowed  to  leave  the  premises  at  lunch  time. 
And  I  could  relate  a  number  more  of  just  such  instances  where  privileges 
were  misused.  Twenty-five  or  more  years  ago,  I  remember,  there  were 
certain  grocery  stores  in  Milwaukee,  which  kept  a  free  bairel  of  whisky 
for  the  use  of  its  customers,  and  workingmen  would  readily  take  the 
opportunity  of  bringing  groceries  home  for  their  wives,  and  making  sure 
not  to  forget  them  either.  Before  lon^];  some  of  the  less  honest  ones  drank 
till  they  got  drunk,  or  filled  their  pockets  with  stolen  peas  and  beans.  I 
say  it  is  the  latter  class  of  men  that  most  loudly  qomplain  of  the  tyranny 
of  employers,  and  their  acts  bring  thit  tyraaay  about. 

Printer,  Milwaukee  — The  subject  is  a  broad  one,  and  is  ably  hmdled  by 
the  preachers  of  religion,  who  can  not  cover  the  ground  in  less  than  a  year. 
Some  denominations  take  a  life- time.  The  greed  and  avarice  of  those  who 
have  a  little,  cause  them  to  forget  that  all  are  enci'Jed  to  Gad*s  bounties. 
In  the  scramble  for  wealth,  law,  order,  justice  and  right  take  no  part  aa 
between  capitalist  and  the  laborer.  The  former  robs,  murders  and  plun- 
ders; the  latter  both  opanly  anl  in  defiance  of  all  law.  Usury,  extortion 
and  the  lailitary  are  the  means  employed.  Public  necessity,  protection  to 
industry,  and  the  laws  of  supply  and  d^m^ni  are  for  tha  wealthy  classes, 
not  the  laborer,  a  m )ans  to  enrich  themselvea  Did  the  employer  visit 
and  become  acquainted  with  the  actual  needs  and  wants  of  his  men,  the 
relation  between  them  would  be  changed  somewhat.  There  are  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  no  relations  of  a  friendly  character  between  the  two.  Why,  I 
have  known  an  officer  to  be  called^  and  a  workman  to  be  arrested  and 
locked  up  for  a  week,  simply  because  he  and  a  few  of  his  fellow  laborers, 
stopped  his  boss  on  the  street  and  tried  to  get  him  to  help  bury  his  dead 
wife  and  child  by  giving  him  the  price  of  a  lot  in  the  cemetery  (|10)  not 
wishing  to  havethe  town  buy  them  for  him.  Where  the  employer  is  on 
friendly  terms  with  his  men,  there  is  little,  if  any  trouble  between  them, 
but  here,  again,  the  greed  of  outside  parties,  the  strife  for  wealth,  com^s 
the  philanthropist  to  compete  to  his  own  disadvantage  and  that  of  his  men. 
When  the  "  Golden  Rule  '*  prevails  and  is  popular  amongst  both  classes^ 
then  the  question  of  labor  will  solve  itself. 
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Wagonmaker,  Mondavi,  — My  opinion  is  that  capi'al  can  starve  labor  to 
death  when  labor  is  "long;"  when  labor  is  "short"  cipital  will  pay. 

PIECE  WORK. 

Moulder^  Milw.tukee,—  I  would  like  to  see  piece  work  done  away  with. 
If  that  point  could  be  gained,  it  would  favor  the  laboriog  class  more  than 
the  eight-hour  system,  because  a  person  working  at  piece  work  always 
does  two  days  work  in  one.  I  know  it  I  experience  it  every  day.  This 
is  also  the  opinio  i  of  my  fellow  workmen. 

PRISON  LABOR. 

Machinist,  Racine, —  Prison  labor  should  not  ba  allowed  to  compete  with 
free  labor,  and  I  am  in  favor  of  anything  that  will  elevate  the  labariag 
classes.    I  would  be  glad  to  see  all  saloons  closed  on  that  account  alone. 

INTEMPERANCE. 

Marine  engineer,  Superior,—  One  of  the  worst  things  in  my  opinion 
that  the  laborer  has  to  contend  with,  is  his  appstite  for  liquor.  If  they 
could  leave  liquor  alone  it  would  prove  a  great  blessing  to  them. 
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PART  XI. 


MISCELLANEOUS  MATTERS. 


BONUS   AGREEMENTS  AND  CUT-THROAT  CONTRACTS. 

One  of  the  most  dishonorable  means  of  gaining  an  un- 
fair advantage  over  the  labor  of  uninformed  foreigners  and 
minors,  used  by  some  of  the  manufacturing  institutions 
of  the  state,  is  that  of  the  "bonus  agreements." 

The  bonus  agreement  is  a  printed  contract,  prepared  for 
the  manufacturer  by  some  shrewd  lawyer,  the  conditions  of 
which  are  drawn  entirely  in  the  interest  of  the  employer, 
not  a  single  line  or  clause  protecting  or  guarding  the  labor 
employed.  The  following  is  a  true  copy  of  a  blank  bonus 
agreement,  now  in  use  by  a  corporation  doing  business  in 
the  city  of  Milwaukee  and  employing  several  hundred  men: 

AGREEMENT. 

,  188-. 

To  whom  it  may  concern: 

It  is  hereby  agreed,  for  valae,  bat  ween  the  (aame  of  the  corpora- 
tion) and  the  undersigned,   that  $1.00  per  week  for  actual  work,  will 

be  paid  the  undersigned  employe ,  at  the  close  of  the  season, 

on  July  First,  next,  as  a  bonus  in  addition  to  the  agreed  weekly  paid 
wages  and  said  bonus  to  be  paid  only  upon  the  express  condition  that  the 
undersigned  employe  works  faithfully,  and  so  continues  to  work  for  the 
said  company,  without  good  cause  for  discharging  me  until  that  time.  If 
'  I  quit  their  employment  without  good  cause  or  am  discharged  for  good 

cause  by  the ,  or  any  of  their  representatives,  then  tnis 

agreement  to  pay  said  bonus  shall  be  and  become  null  and  void  and  of 
no  effect  and  the  weekly  wages  paid  shall  be  taken  as  full  payment  and 
discharge  of  all  liabilities  by  me  against  said . 


Per 
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The  real  object  of  all  these  '^agreements"  is  to  defraud 
labor  out  of  its  earnings.  There  can  be  no  valid  reason 
given  for  the  laborer  to  sign  this  "  agreement."  There  is  no 
right  of  his  guarded  in  signing  it.  There  is  no  advantage 
gained.  A  man  laboring  for  $1.25  per  day  requires  no  writ- 
ten contract  under  seal  to  determine  his  weekly  wages,  or 
what  is,  or  what  is  not,  good  cause  for  discharge.  When 
any  man  or  company  of  men  require  their  unskilled  labor 
to  sign  long  contracts  or  "  bonus  agreements,"  under  seal, 
whose  weekly  wages  are  therein  subjected  to  various  and 
numerous  conditions,  it  looks  a  little  suspicious;  to  say  the 
least,  it  looks  as  if  the  employer  were  seeking  to  attain,  by 
means  of  a  skillfully-drawn  contract,  an  advantage  over 
labor  which  could  not  be  accomplished  without  it. 

The  man  is  hired  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  for 
the  agreed  wages  of  $1.25  per  day,  or  $7.50  per  week,  noth- 
ing whatever  being  said  to  him  to  indicate  that  he  will  not 
have  his  full  compensation  every  pay-day. 

After  he  has  worked  six  or  eight  weeks,  and  is  found  to 
be  competent  and  steady,  he  is  required  to  sign  the  above 
"bonus  agreement"  to  give  the  company  a  chance  to  keep 
back,  weekly,  from  50  cents  to  81,  to  be  paid  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  year,  if  he  is  not  sooner  "  discharged  for  good 
cause." 

The  question.  What  is  good  cause  for  discharge  under 
this  contract?  is  a  very  vital  one;  indeed,  the  only  one,  and 
should  be  determined  by  an  impartial  and  disinterested 
party;  yet  in  all  these  cases  the  companies  claim  the  right 
to  answer  the  question,  and  are  thus  the  self-constituted 
judges  in  their  own  cases. 

Another  condition  of  this  "  bonus  agreement "  is,  that  the 
men  must  perform  a  certain  kind  of  work  in  a  certain  place. 
For  instance,  they  must  work  in  the  foundry  or  mill  the 
entire  year  or  forfeit  the  $1  per' week  "bonus"  under  the 
"  agreement." 

This  "agreement"  would  not  be  entered  into  by  the  men 
if  they  understood  that  by  its  terms  it  gave  the  company,  a 
month  or  six  weeks  before  the  expiration  of  the  year  when 
work  slackens  and  there  is  not  much  to  do,  the  right  to  ex- 
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ercise  the  privilege  of  forfeiture  therein  contained,  and 
then,  almost  invariably,  "  a  good  cause  for  discharge"  arises. 
The  man  is  forced  to  quit  work,  and  under  the  "  agreement" 
the  contract  to  pay  the  $1  per  week  becomes  null  and  void, 
and  the  laborer  finds  himself  fleeced  out  of  from  $25  to  $50. 

It  is  not  until  he  is  discharged  and  a  demand  is  made  on 
the  company  for  his  wages,  that  he  becomes  acquainted 
with  and  thoroughly  understands  the  "  conditions "  of  the 
^'  agreement."  In  almost  every  instance  brought  to  notice, 
the  men  bound  by  the  "  agreement"  could  not  read  one  word 
of  it,  nor  was  it  read  or  explained  by  the  company  to  them 
before  signing,  and  they  did  not  know  its  contents. 

The  manufacturer  claims  the  object  in  making  the  agree- 
ment is  to  bind  the  men  to  remain  throughout  the  year,  and 
yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the 
men  have  been  "discharged  for  good  cause,"  a  month  or 
thereabouts,  preceding  the  expiration  of  the  year.  Not  a 
single  instance  where  a  man  was  discharged  during  the  first 
half  of  the  year,  is  known. 

Men  do  not  wish  to  be  discharged;  they  wish  to  have 
steady  work,  as  everbody  knows.  The  bonus  contract  there- 
fore is  not  required  to  keep  them  and  is  not  in  their  interest. 

Another  form  of  one-sided  or  cut-throat  contracts,  is  per- 
haps more  in  vogue,  but  it  has  the  same  object  in  view 
and  the  same  point.  This  is  a  specimen  that  fairly  illus- 
trates the  class: 

This  agreement,  between and  the  undersigned,  an  employe, 

witnesseth : 

That  said wiU  give  two  weeks'  notice  of  any  intecded  re- 
duction in  wages. 

That  each  of  said  employes  agrees  to  give  said two  weeks' 

notice  of  his  intention  to  leave  his  employ,  or  of  any  demand  for  increase 
of  wages;  and  further  agrees  that  he  will  not  engage  in  any  strike  for 

any  advance  in  wages,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  while  in  said  

employ. 

To  secure  the  performance  of  above  agreement,  each  of  said  employes, 

by  his  signature  annexed,  authorizes  said to  retain  —  from 

his  wages. 

The  said  money,  in  case  of  violation  of  above  agreement  on  the  part  of 

€aid  signer,  to  become  the  property  of  and  be  retained  by  said 

as  a  fine  or  penalty,  by  agreement  to  aid  in  enforcing  regulations. 
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In  some  manufacturing  establishments  the  labor  of  minors 
is  procured  at  low  wages  through  the  representations  of  the 
employer,  who  agrees  that  they  will  be  instructed  in  and 
have  an  opportunity  to  learn  a  trade;  and  as  a  consideration 
the  infants  are  required  to  sign  an  ''  apprentice  contract/* 
of  which  the  following  is  a  copy: 

This  memorandum  of  an  agreement,  made  and  concluded  this  —  day 

of ,  188-,  by  and  between ,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  the 

^  company,  party  of  the  second  part,  witnesseth: 

Tie  party  of  the  first  part  hereby  agrees  with  the  party  of  the  second 
parf,  that  he  will  at  once  enter  into  service  as  a  workman  in  its  shops,  and 
will  continue  in  service  as  a  workman  for  the  full  period  of  three  years 
from  this  date,  and  during  that  time  will  conduct  himself  in  all  respects 
properly,  and  as  a  faithful  workman  in  the  employ  of  said  company,  for 
the  wages  hereinafter  stated. 

The  party  of  the  second  part,  agrees  with  the  party  of  the  first  part,  to 
give  him  employment  for  the  full  period  of  three  years,  unless  he  is  sooner 
discharged  for  cause,  and  to  pay  him  weekly  wages  as  follows:— two  dol- 
lars per  week  for  the  first  six  months;  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  for  the 
next  SIX  months;  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  for  the  first  six  months  ot 
the  second  year;  four  dollars  and  fifty  cents  for  the  last  six  months  of  the 
second  year,  and  one  dollar  per  day,  less  fifty  cents  per  week  for  each  ac- 
tual day's  work  during  the  last  year.  And  said  party  of  the  second  part 
further  agrees  with  the  party  of  the  first  parr,  that  if  he  shall  continue  in 

our  service  .the  full  three  years  herein  agreed,  that  said ,  at 

the  end  of  the  term  of  three  years  will  pay  to  the  party  of  the  first  part, 
in  addition  to  the  wages  above  mentioned,  such  further  sum  as  shall  make 
his  weekly  wages  amount  to  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  for  ihe  first  six 
months;  three  dollars  for  the  second  six  months;  four  dollars  for  the  firet 
six  months  of  t'^e  second  year,  and  five  dollars  for  the  secoLd  six  months 
of  the  second  year,  and  shall  make  his  wages  for  the  last  year  one  dollar 
per  day  for  each  actual  day's  work. 

It  is  mutually  agreed  by  and  between  the  parties  hereto,  that  in  case 
the  party  of  the  first'part  shaU  not  continue  in  the  employment  of  the 
party  of  the  second  part  for  the  full  period  of  three  years,  he  shall  have  no 
claim  or  right  to  the  additional  compensatic^n  above  named,  the  sam^ 
being  stipulated  on  the  express  condition,  and  only  on  such  condition 
that  he  shall  continue  in  the  employ  of  the  company  for  such  full  period.. 

And  it  is  also  agreed  that,  in  case  of  t^is  disobedience  of  the  orders  or 
directions  of  the  foreman,  or  other 'person  in  superintendence  of  the  work 
for  the  company,  or  bad  behavior,  or  improper  conduct  in  or  about  the 
shops  or  works,  or  othrr  neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  party  of  the 
first  part  in  his  said  employment,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  company  to 
29— P.  A.  P. 
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discharge  him  from  its  employ  at  any  time;  and  in  such  case  the  said 
<x>mpany  shall  not  be  liable  to  him  for  any  further  payment  of  wages,  or 
in  any  other  respect  whatever. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  has  set  his  hand  and 
seal  hereto,  and  said  company  has  caused  its  corporate  seal  to  be  hereunto 
■affixed,  and  these  presents  to  be  signed  by  its  preiident  and  secretary  the 
day  of  the  date  hereof. 

.  [SEAL] 

.   [8KAL] 

In  consideration  of  the  employment  of  my  son,  by  the company, 

under  the  foregoing  agreement,  I,  (parent  or  guardian)  of , 

named  in  the  foregoing  agreement,  hereby  undertake  aad  agree  with  said 
-company,  that  he  shall  well  and  truly  do,  and  perform  his  agreement  with 
said  company,  and  faithfully  work  for  it  the  full  term  of  three  years,  as 
herein  set  forth. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereto  set  my  hand  and  seal  this day  of 

,188-. 

.  [seal] 

Section  2,379, Revised  Statutes  1878,  provides  as  follows: 

No  minor  shall  be  bound  as  aforesaid,  unless  by  indentures  in  two  parts, 
sealed  and  delivered  by  both  partie&  Every  such  indenture  shall  provide 
for  instructing  the  apprentice  or  clerk  in  some  profession,  trade  or  em- 
ployment, specifying  the  same;  for  teaching  him  to  read  and  write;  for  in- 
structing him  in  general  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  for  such  other  instruction, 
benefit  and  allowance,  as  may  be  agreed  upon;  and  that  the  master  shall 
give  to  such  apprentice,  at  the  end  of  his  service,  a  new  Bible;  but  when* 
«ver  any  minor  shall  be  so  bound  for  less  than  three  years  such  agreement 
in  reference  to  instruction,  may  be  such  as  shall  be  deemed  reasonable. 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  not  one  word  in  the  agrree- 
ment  providing  for  the  instruction  of  the  infant  in  some  use- 
ful trade  or  profession,  whereby  he  may  profit  himself 
afterwards,  as  is  required  by  the  statute  quoted.  The  sole 
aim  and  motive  of  this  contract  is  to  secure  at  very  low 
wages,  the  labor  of  the  infant  for  a  period  of  from  one  to 
three  years. 

And  if  the  employer  sees  fit  to  discharge  the  infant  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  three  years,  as  he  generally  does, 
by  virtue  of  the  *' conditions"  of  the  contract,  the  boy  loses 
fifty  cents  per  week. 

The  statute  was  enacted  for  the  protection  of  the  minor  in 
Jiis  tender  years,  and  not  to  enable  grasping  .employers  to 
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grind  out  of  the  disabilities  of  infancy  three  years  of  half- 
paid  labor. 

The  law  provides  for  the  instruction  of  the  apprentice  in 
some  profession,  trade  or  employment,  and  no  minor  shall 
be  bound,  unless  by  indenture  made  to  specify  the  exact  in- 
struction to  be  given. 

This  contract  provides  that  the  minor  snail  enter  the 
service  of  the  company  '^as  a  workman  in  its  shops/^  and 
continue  in  its  service  "as  a  workman  for  the  full  period  of 
three  years." 

The  law  seeks  to  protect  the  minor  in  all  of  his  dealings 
and  relations  with  the  world.  The  contract  is  drawn  to  avoid 
the  liability  which  the  law  imposes  upon  all  who  deal  in  the 
labor  of  infants,  skillfully  drawn  conditions  of  forfeiture 
shadowing  the  real  character  of  the  document. 

In  a  recent  case  a  boy  17  years  of  age  was  bound  out  un- 
der the  foregoing  form  of  agreement  by  his  mother,  a  widow, 
who  was  partially  dependent  upon  him  for  support. 

Prior  to  entering  into  the  contract  the  boy  had  been  em- 
ployed in  a  grocery  store  at  $5  per  week.  But  the  mother 
thought  it  would  be  better  for  him  in  the  end  to  learn  a  trade 
even  at  a  loss  of  one-half  of  his  weekly  earnings,  and  ac- 
cordingly bound  him  out  for  a  period  of  three  years  to  learn 
the  trade  of  a  brass  worker. 

She  signed  the  agreement  as  the  guardian  of  her  son  and 
he  commenced  work  under  it.  After  working  about  one 
year  for  $2.25  per  week,  the  boy  was  discharged  by  the  com- 
pany, for  an  alleged  violation  of  one  of  the  "  conditions  "  of 
the  contract,  viz.:  "bad  behavior." 

The  mother  was  never  notified  by  the  company,  previous 
to  his  discharge,  of  the  boy's  "  bad  behavior,"  nor  had  she 
any  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  not  doing  well  and  giving 
satisfaction. 

The  boy  testified  in  court  that  he  was  hired  to  learn  the 
trade  of  a  brass  worker  and  was  to  remain  with  the  company 
for  a  period  of  three  years  for  that  purpose.  Also  that  he 
would  not  have  worked  for  $2.25  per  week  if  he  had  under- 
stood that  under  the  agreement  it  was  optional  with  the 
company  to  discharge  him  at  any  time. 
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It  was  his  understanding  that  he  was  to  learn  the  trade  of 
a  brass  worker,  and  to  spend  three  years  in  doing  it;  and  it 
was  only  in  consideration  of  the  company  teaching  him 
this  trade  that  he  entered  their  employment  and  agreed  to 
work  for  $2.25  per  week. 

The  mother  also  testified  that  her  son  entered  the  employ 
of  the  company  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  trade  of  a 
brass  worker,  and  that  the  company  agreed  to  keep  him  for 
a  period  of  three  years  for  that  purpose. 

But  the  contract  is  in  writing  and  it  must  prevail  over  all 
verbal  agreements  and  understandings;  and  it  only  provides 
that  "  he  shall  work  in  the  shop  "  —  learn  no  trade  or  profes- 
sion, receive  no  instruction. 

Under  the  old  common  law  of  England  when  a  contract 
was  made  with  an  infant  it  was  known  as  a  voidable  con- 
tract (other  than  contracts  for  necessaries)  at  the  option  of 
the  infant,  who  had  the  privilege  of  ratifying  or  disaffirming 
it  after  attaining  his  majority.  Formerly  such  contracts 
were  absolutely  void,  the  object  of  the  statute  being  to  pro- 
tect the  infant  in  his  tender  years  from  being  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  designing  men.  But  in  this  advanced  age  of  de- 
velopment the  old  English  rule  has  been  avoided  by  some  of 
our  manufacturers,  and  under  the  present  system  they  have 
the  infant  sign  the  unlawful  and  iron-clad  contract,  with  his 
guardian's  consent,  to  remain  with  him  a  certain  stipulated 
time  and  "  work  in  the  shop,"  or  forfeit  a  certain  portion  of 
his  earnings. 

CONVICT  LABOR. 

In  the  report  for  1883-4  this  Bureau  gave  some  attention  to 
the  matter  of  employing  convicts  under  contract,  presenting 
an  array  of  facts  for  the  consideration  of  law-makers  and 
others  interested. 

In  the  Legislature  of  1883  an  attempt  was  made  to  pass  an 
act  requiring  all  goods  made  in  the  Wisconsin  State  Prison 
to  be  branded  with  the  words  "  prison-made." 

The  state  having  entered  previously  into  a  contract  with 
Wells  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  for  the  labor  of  the  convicts,  the 
enactment  of  a  law  compelling  the  contractors  to  brand 
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their  goods  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  labor  organiza- 
tions to  boycott  them  and  injure  the  business  of  the  firm 
would  have  "  impaired  the  obligation  "  of  that  contract  con- 
trary to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
state  of  Wisconsin.    Therefore  the  bill  was  defeated. 

During  the  session  of  the  Legislature  of  1885,  M.  P.  Walsh 
presented  a  bill  which  declared: 

Section  1.  It  shaU  not  be  lawful,  from  aad  after  the  passage  of  this 
act,  for  aoy  wardea,  board  of  directors  or  keeper  of  anj  penitentiary, 
state  prison,  jail  or  other  penal  institution  within  this  state,  to  lease,  hire 
out  or  contract  the  labor  of  any  prisoners  or  prisoner  confined  within 
such  penitentiary,  state  prison,  jail  or  other  penal  institution. 

As  the  bill  made  no  provision  for  any  other  system  to  take 
the  place  of  that  to  be  abolished,  it  was  defeated  in  the  As- 
sembly, although  39  members  voted  in  favor  of  its  passage. 
Then  the  matter  rested  in  Wisconsin  for  more  than  a  year. 

In  August,  1886,  the  Bureau  sent  to  23  manufacturers  of 
boots  and  shoes  in  Wisconsin  the  following  interrogatories: 

What  effect  does  the  contract  system  in  force  in  the  Wisconsin  State 
Prison  have 

1.  On  business  generally  ? 

2.  On  the  wages  of  your  men  ? 

3.  On  prices  of  goods  sold  by  you  ? 

4.  On  quantity  of  goods  sold  by  you  ? 

5.  Were  you  ever  compelled  to  reduce  wages  by  reason  of  the  prison 

contract? 

6.  Were  you  manufacturing  in  Wisconsin  before  prison  contracts 

began? 

7.  Could  you  pay  higher  wages  if  these  contracts  were  abolished  ? 

8.  Did  our  prison  contract  ever  force  you  to  cut  prices  of  manufac- 

tured goods? 
0.  Would  you  like  to  assume  the  present  contract  of  Wells  &  Co. 
for  aU  Wisconsin  convicts  of  able  body  at  50c  per  day. 

10.  Do  or  did  Wells  &  Ca,  to  your  knowledge,  ever  undersell  you  or 

any  other  manufacturer  with  prison-made  goods  ? 

11.  If  Wisconsin  prison-made  goods  interfere  with  your  trade,  is  it 

by  reason  of  inferior  or  superior  quality,  or  cheaper  or  higher 
prices? 

12.  What  system  should,  in  your  opinion,  take  its  place  ? 

Only  six  undertook  to  answer  the  foregoing  questions  or 
any  of  them;  and  only  nine  made  any  reply  whatever,  al- 
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though  furnished  with  stationery  and  postage  by  the  Bu- 
reau for  that  purpose.  We  will  designate  each  firm  by  a 
letter  and  present  their  replies  thus: 

First— Wheit  effect  does  the  coDtract  system  in  force  in  the  Wisconsin 
State  Prison  have  on  business  generally  ? 

a.  No  effect  whatever  that  we  can  sea 

b.  Injurious,  because  of  contractures  liability  to  undersell  regular 

manufacturers. 

c.  None;  just  as  if  there  were  no  prison. 

d.  Depressing. 

e.  (Generally  depressing. 

f.  Unfavorable. 

Second,  —On  the  wages  of  your  men  ? 

a.  None. 

b.  Wages  not  directly  influenced, 
c    No  effect  that  we  know  of. 

d.  A  gradual  lowering  of  wages  to  meet  the  prices  made  by  prison 

work.  It  has  been  the  means  of  deceiving  the  community  as 
to  the  actual  cost  of  making  shoes,  consumers  assuming  that 
aU  kinds  of  boots  and  shoes  should  conform  in  price  to  the 
cheapest,  which  has  been  prison-made  work. 

e.  Lowers  the  wages  of  our  men. 

f.  Depressing. 

Third, — On  prices  of  goods  sold  by  you? 

a.  Don't  affect  us,  that  we  can  see. 

b.  We  can  not  compete  with  prison-made. goods.    They  under  sell 

ua  The  very  worst  competition  on  prices  is  by  the  Wisconsin 
Industrial  School  for  Boys,  at  Waukesha.  That  is  a  matter 
which  needs  a  careful  investigation.  When  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin makes  and  sells  goods  from  75  cents  to  $1.10  per  pair 
less  than  her  tax-paying  citizens,  it  is  high  time  somebody 
asks  who  is  furnishing  the  money  to  do  it  with, 
c    None. 

d.  Forced  all  goods  to  lower  standard  of  prices,  even  though  of  dif- 

ferent grade  from  prison-made. 

e.  Lowers  the  prices. 

f.  Depressing. 

Fourth — In  quantity  sold  by  you  ? 

&    No  effect. 

b.  Can't  say  positively  about  the  quantity,  but  it  has  in  several  in- 
stances affected  us  unfavorably,  because  those  goods  cost  the 
retailer  less  money. 
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c.  None. 

d.  Reduces  demand,  the  amount  made  by  the  prison  taking  the 

place  of  a  like  amount  which  would  have  been  made  by  pri- 
vate firms. 

e.  No  effect. 

f.  Depressing. 

Fifth  —  Did  you  ever  reduce  wages  by  reason  of  the  prison  contract  ? 

a.  No. 

b.  No. 

c.  Na 

d.  Can't  say,  as  direct  cause.    Indirectly  have  to  meet  lines  coming 

in  competion. 

e.  Yes. 

f.  [No  reply.] 

Sixth  —  Wei  e  you  manufacturing  in  Wisconsin  before  prison  contracts 


? 

a. 

Yes;  began  in  1869. 

b. 

No. 

c 

Yes. 

d. 

Yes. 

e. 

Yes. 

f. 

Na 

Seventh  —  Could  you  pay  higher  wages  if  these  contracts  were  abolished  ? 

a.  Do  not  know;  probably  not 

b.  If  all  prison  contracts  were  abolished  could  undoubtedly  get 

better  prices  and  consequently  pay  more  for  labor, 
a    No. 

d.  Can't  say.    Think,  however,  it  would  make  better  demand  and 

consequently  better  wage& 

e.  Yes. 

f.  [No  reply.] 

Eighth  —  Did  our  prison  contract  ever  force  you  to  cut  prices  of  your 
manufactured  goods  ? 

a.  Not  directly.    We  do  not  know  what  effect  extra  competition 

may  have  had  indirectly. 

b.  Yes,  in  numberless  instancea 

c.  No. 

d.  Could  not  say  positively.    Trade  is  very  dull  and  it  is  hard  to  ef- 

fect isales  only  at  cut  pricea    Prison  goods  are  in  many  places 
where  others  were  used. 

e.  Yes. 

f.  Yes. 
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Ninth  —  Would  you  like  to  assume  the  present  contract  of  Wells  &  Ck>., 
for  all  Wisconsin  convicts  of  able  body  at  60  cents  per  day? 

a.  Ne. 

b.  No,  for  various  reasons. 

c.  No. 

d.  No;  want  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

e.  Yes. 

f.  [No  reply.] 

Tenth  —  Did  Wells  &  Co.,  to  your  knowledge,  ever  undersell  you  or  any 
other  manufacturer  with  piison-made  goods? 


a. 

Na 

b. 

■Yes. 

c. 

No. 

d. 

Don't  know  as  they  ever  have. 

e. 

Yes. 

f. 

[No  reply.] 

Eleventh — If  Wisconsin  pri5on-maie  goods  interfere  with  your  trade,  is 
it  by  reason  of  inferior  or  superior  quality,  or  cheaper  or  higher  prices? 

a.  Prison  goods  don*C  interfere  >vith  us  that  we  know  of. 

b.  By  cheaper  prices, 

c.  No  interference.     We  can  compete  without  cutting. 

d.  Hard  to  make  a  direct  answer.    Our  line  of  manufacturing  is,  in 

most  cases,  different  from  that  made  by  Wells  &  Ca  We  com- 
pete in  a.  good  many  lines  with  them,  and  find  their  work  is 
good,  usually  fully  equal  to  coiy  regular-made  work.  The 
prices  in  times  of  depression  are  always  lower;  the  prison 
goods  are  the  firat  to  be  out  io  prices  to  effect  sales;  all  others 
have  to  follow  t5  keep  on  the  market,  and  is  a  source  of  irri- 
tation continually  to  all  legitimate  business. 

e.  Cheaper  price. 

f .  Cheaper  price,  inferior  goods,  and  because  thare  is  universal  de- 

mand for  cheap  goods. 

Twelfth  — VThdA,  system  should  take  the  place  of  contracts? 

a.  We  have  no  mature  or  well-digested  plan.    We  think,  in  com- 

mon with  many  other  people,  that  it  would  be  well  if  the 
prison  labor  could  be  used  on  some  work  that  would  not  be 
likely  to  be  done  by  free  labor,  something  like  improving  the 
highways  perhaps;  but  we  have  no  plans  for  details  to  cany 
this  idea  into  effect  To  keep  the  prisoners  in  idleness  would 
be  too  inhuman  to  be  thought  of. 

b.  No  suggestions  to  maka 
o.    [No  reply.] 
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d.  Should  think  the  state  ought  to  use  the  convicts  to  make  public 

roads,  reclaim  waste  land,  or  any  other  work  that  does  not 
come  in  direct  competition  with  regular  labor  or  manufactur- 
ing, and  let  the  people  share  alike  in  the  support  of  the  sys- 
tem. 

e.  No  suggestion  to  offer. 

f .  Put  the  convicts  to  breaking  stone  or  at  work  on  the  roads. 

As  will  be  quickly  seen,  our  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers, 
like  doctors,  disagree  in  many  essential  points.  A  manu- 
facturer's agent  says: 

We  do  not  find  Wells  &  Co.  any  closer  in  competition  than  others,  and 
should  say  there  are  parallel  lines  at  present  underselling  them. 

A  very  heavy  manufacturer  who  did  not  reply  to  the  fore- 
going twelve  queries,  writes: 

We  hear  now  and  then  that  the  State  is  selling  goods  made  at  Waukesha 
at  much  less  than  prices  for  similar  goods  made  by  the  leading  jobbers  in 
boots  and  shoes.    We  hardly  think  it  right  for  the  State  to  do  this. 

A  large  manufacturer  of  knit  goods  who  says  he  comes 
into  competition  with  the  hosiery,  etc.,  made  in  the  Reform 
School  at  Waukesha,  writes: 

Our  labor  troubles  of  1886  started  here  (Milwaukee)  through  our  boot 
and  shoe  factories.  Had  not  these  people  to  meet  prison  labor — labor  em- 
enating  from  the  scum  and  outcasts  of  our  country — they  would  have 
been  in  better  position  to  meet  the  demands  of  their  employes,  thereby 
evading  the  starting  point  of  our  late  agitation. 

The  question  of  what  to  do  with  prison  labor,  should  contracts  be  abol« 
ished,  seems  to  cripple  enforcing  a  law  of  abolishment  to  a  great  extent. 

Prison  labor  could  be  employed  to  a  great  extent  manufacturing  its  own 
wearing  apparel,  such  as  clothing,  boots  and  shoes  and  hosiery  and  the  ap- 
parel used  in  our  state  hospitals,  insane  asylums,  county  institutions, 
orphan  asylums,  and  institutions  supported  by  our  cities,  counties  and 
state,  besides  the  United  States  Army.  Then  should  labor  be  more  plenty 
than  work,  i»end  them  to  Alaska  for  colonizing  a  new  state. 

During  August  W.  T.  Lewis,  of  the  Mitchell-Lewis  Wagon 
Company,  Racine,  sent  circulars  calling  a  meeting  of  manu- 
facturers in  Chicago  to  consider  the  question  of  contract 
convict  labor. 

The  meeting  took  place  at  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  on 
August  26, 1886^  and  was  composed  of  representatives  from 
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all  the  iN'orth  western  states.  An  association  was  then 
formed  called  the  National  Anti-Convict  Contract  Associa- 
tion, with  officers  as  follows: 

W.  T.  Lewis,  President,  Racine,  Wis. 

Geo.  S.  Redfield,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Chicago. 

Christopher  Holtz,  ist  Vice  President,  Chicago,  IIL 

F.  J.  Upton,  3d  Vice  President,  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

W.  C.  Jones,  Vice  President  from  Kentucky,  Louisville. 

Clem  Studebaker,  Vice  President  from  Indiana,  South  Bend. 

Chas.  T.  Bradley,  Vice  President  from  Wisconsin,  Milwaukee. 

J.  C  .  Birge,  Vice  President  from  Missouri,  St  Louis. 

H.  M.  Eonney,  Vice  President  from  Minnesota,  Winona. 

J.  EL  Whiting,  Vice  President  from  Michigan,  Flint. 

Executive  Committee  —  Chas.  H.  Deere.  Moline,  111.;  J.  W.  Hinton,  Mil- 
waukee, Wia;  Geo.  Curtis,  Clinton,  la.;  Mr.  Berkey,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.; 
Stephen  Bull,  Racine,  Wis.;  Jame^  A.  Sexton,  Chicago,  111.;  J.  L.  Smyser, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

The  following  section  of  the  constitution  describes  the 
object  of  the  Association: 

Art  2.  Its  object  shall  be  the  thorough  investigation  of  the  subject  of 
convict  labor  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  and  securing  the  adoption  of 
that  method  of  employing  the  prison  population  in  the  various  states 
which  shall  be  the  least  burdensome  to  all  labor,  and  the  least  oppressive 
to  the  manufacturing  interests,  all  proper  conditions  considered. 

The  following  resolution,  offered  by  F.  J.  Upton,  relative 
to  government  purchases,  was  adopted: 

We  urgently  request  Congress  to  prohibit  by  law  the  purchase  of  any 
goods  produced  in  whole  or  part  by  convict  labor,  for  the  use  of  any  de- 
partment of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  following  resolution,  offered  by  Frank  A.  Flower,  was 
adopted  unanimously: 

Resolved,  That  the  chair  appoint  a  committee  of  five  to  formulate  a 
method  of  employing  convict  labor,  to  take  the  place  of  the  contract  and 
leaese  systems,  which  shall  be  less  oppressive  to  the  labor  and  industrial  in- 
terests of  the  country,  and  that  this  committee  report  before  January, 
1887,  in  order  to  enable  the  members  of  the  Association  to  prei>ent  a  plan 
or  plans  to  the  various  state  legislatures  which  will  assemble  soon  after 
that  date. 

Under  this  resolution  the  chair  appointed  the  following: 

Frank  A.  Flower,  chairman,  Madison,  Wi&;  Geo.  S.  Reynolds,  Chicago, 
National  Tubular  Axle  Works;  C.  H.  Lee,  Racine,  Wis.,  J.  I.  Case  Thresh- 
ing Machine  Co.;  Clem  Studebaker,  South  Bend,  Ind. ;  A.  O.  Wright,  Madi- 
son, Wis.,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Reform. 
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On  August  20,  1886,  the  Knights  of  Labor  of  Racine, 
adopted  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  the  ainoere  thanks  of  the  Belle  City  Assembly  No.  4,516, 
are  tendered  to  Wm.  T.  Lewis  and  others  who  are  taking  an  active  part  in 
bringing  to  the  notice  of  the  public  the  question  of  criminal  labor  and  its 
injuriou4  effects  on  the  workingmen  of  this  and  other  states.  That  we  as 
a  labor  organization  are  ready  and  willing  to  cooperate  with  the  Racine 
Business  Men's  'association  or  any  other  organization,  to  remedy  the  evil; 
and  therefore,  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  as  members  of  Belle  City  Assembly,  No.  4,516, 
Knights  of  Labor,  will  purchase  no  prison-made  goods  of  any  kind  and 
patronize  no  merchant  that  handles  prison-made  goods. 

The  Republican  State  Convention,  held  in  Madison  on 
September  8, 1886,  resolved: 

We  are  opposed  both  to  the  importation  of  the  pauper  labor  of  the  old 
world  and  to  the  system  of  contract  prison  labor  at  h6me. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  held  in  Madison  on 
September  15, 1886,  declared: 

We  demand  the  abolition  of  the  system  of  letting  convict  labor  to  con- 
tractors, as  being  highly  detrimental  to  honest  labor  and  pre-eminently  sa 
to  such  branches  of  manufactures  as  are  exposed  to  its  direct  competition. 

The  political  convention  composed  principally  of  Knights 
of  Labor  from  Milwaukee  and  La  Crosse,  which  met  at  the 
latter  place,  adopted  a  resolution  "  To  prohibit  the  hiring 
out  of  convict  labor;"  and  a  similar  convention  held  in 
Neenah  on  August  16,  which  nominated  a  state  ticket,, 
demanded: 

That  the  present  system  of  imported,  contract  prison  and  child  labor 
shall  be  abolished. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  although  no  one  presents  an 
untried  plan  to  take  the  place  of  it,  there  is  a  widespread 
sentiment  in  favor  of  abolishing  contract  convict  labor.  But 
how  can  we  explain  the  silence  of  the  majority  of  the  Wis- 
consin boot  manufacturers,  who  might  be  expected  to  be  em- 
phatic in  their  answers  to  questions  so  directly  touching 
their  business  interests? 

Does  it  mean  that  they  are  profiting  by  the  present  sys- 
tem, because  it  offers  a  standing  excuse  for  reductions  of 
wages?    Or,  shall  we  construe  their  silence  to  mean  that 
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they  believe  the  present  system  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  to 
all  concerned? 

At  any  rate,  the  sentiment  of  manufacturers  in  other 
branches  than  boots  and  shoes^  and  the  demands  of  the 
working  classes  should  not  be  disregarded. 

Coming  legislatures  will  be  called  upon  to  deal  with  the 
vexed  question^  which  is  of  national  and  even  international 
importance,  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
being  at  this  moment  gathering  facts  bearing  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  some  of  the  European  governments  also  having 
special  commissions  at  work  devising  new  plans  of  prison 
management. 
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PART  XII. 


MANUFACTURERS'  RETURNS. 


WAGE-RATES,   HOURS  OP  LABOR  AND  AVERAGE  EARNINGS. 

The  foUowinfj  tables,  compiled  from  the  swom  returns  of 
employers,  carry  their  own  comments  and  conclusions. 
They  will  afford  a  deep  study  to  all  persons  interested  in  the 
general  condition  of  the  skilled  working- classes  of  Wis- 
consin. 

In  small  breweries  and  in  saw- mills  run  in  connection 
with  farming,  the  hours  are  long  because  the  men  work  by 
the  year,  board  with  their  employers  and  work  by  their 
side. 

Where  long  hours  are  reported  for  women,  reference  is 
usually  had  to  the  domestics  employed  by  lumber  and  saw- 
mill corporations  in  their  boarding  houses. 

The  returns  are  somewhat  imperfect  —  more  because  em- 
ployers do  not  keep  close  accounts  of  their  business  than 
because  they  are  generally  unwilling  to  answer  the  queries 
of  the  Bureau. 
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REPORT  OF  THE 


SUMMARY  OF  WAGES  FOR  1885. 


Business. 


rotal  to  all  em- 
ployes  ex 
oept    clerks, 
salesmen 
sup'ts,  etc. 


Total  to  clerkf^ 
salesmen, 
sup  ts,  etc 


Total  to  aUc 
ployes. 


Aflrricultural  Implements 

Bakers 

Baking  powder 

Barb  wire 

Baskets    

Blacksmiths 

Blank  boois 

Boilermakers 

Boiler  and  pipe  covering.  .  .. 

Bookbinders 

Boots  and  shoes 

Bottlers 

Boxes 

Brass  founders 

Brewers  

Brick  and  tile 

Bridge  snd  iron  works 

Brooms 

Broom  handles 

Brushes 

Carpet  weavers 

Carriages,  wagons,  etc 

Cement 

Chairs  

Cigars  

Chothes  rackt,  reels,  etc 

Clothing 

Coffee  and  spice  mills 

Coopers 

Cordage  

Crackers 

Curriers'  stuffing 

Di-rtiUt-rs 

Dyeing  and  cleaning 

Flavoring  extracts 

Farmers 

Flax  tow 

Flouring  mills     

Founders  and  machinists 

Furniture 

Gas 

Glass 

Granite  quariies  

Gunpowder 

Hammered  iron  forgings 

Horse  shoe  nails 

Hubs  and  spokes 

Ink 

Iron  and  steel 

Jewelry 

Knit  goods 

Leather  goods 

Lime 

Linseed  oil 

Locksmiths  and  bell  hangers 

Lumber,  lath  and  shingles 

Lye 

Machine  shops 

Hatches 

Mattrasses 

Millwrights 

Oat  meal 

Paper 

Pearl  barley 

Planing  mills 


$506,723  60 
10,801  U 


$16S,S60  76 
5,880  48 


84.060  00 

3800  00 

^4.4^8  li 

«18,010  00 

4,000  00 

1,665  49 

59  .',788  10 

86,8S8  88 

16,650  00 

7,741  00 

587,785  78 

70,449  16 

85,861  11 

6,908  67 

450  00 

2,300  00 


500  00 

i8,"fc:6'66' 


1,600  00 
1,040  00 
68,990  13 
«7,S?70  00 
2,998  00 


150,7-27  85 
7,800  00 
6,695  19 


6.', 064  83 

89.212  89 

208,494  85 

876,174  25 

100  00 

166,794  81 

l;i.89i  00 

78,210  68 

3.697  16 

9,000  00 

450  00 

18.490  00 

1.600  00 

1,188  50 

800  00 

2,000  00 

19;i,058  69 

678,482  87 

854,961  OS 

101,0^2  48 

118,450  00 

56,1^90 

9,444  49 


14,612  70 
8,064  90 
21,015  00 
44,808  00 


9^,807  29 
81,600  00 
5,487  75 


8,590  00 


4,440  00 
500  00 
823  96 


79,150  00 

171,141  00 

46,857  85 

25,800  00 

9.600  00 

4,850  00 

1,200  00 


6,800  00 

47,881  81 

545  00 

411,344  45 

4,400  00 

88,299  06 

31,158  19 

63,26!  92 

34,749  14 

4,6^5  00 

8,917,896  98 

7,000  00 

7.638  48 

68,819  40 

19,000  00 

«11.762  66 

A 

187,945  92 


4,000  00 
9,600  00 


765  00 

17,891  09 

15,400  00 

6,857  50 

>6,060  00 

500  00 

491, 1-<M  04 

900  00 

1,019  90 

5.880  00 

5  000  00 

M94  00 

ft 

89,907  02 


4, 152  10 


$6S1,789  78 
>  IB,  684  72 


968  43 

26,400  00 

«.',7S0  00 

88,888  12 

♦18.010  00 

5,600  00 

2,705  49 

858,7^58 

43,658  88 

17.648  00 

7,741  00 

700.687  88 

62,679  16 

42,656  80 

6,906  67 

6!5  00 

2,800  00 


76,756  08 

47,287  79 

2i8,661  33 

419,874  75 

100  00 

S60,3£i  10 

43,992  00 

87.296  78 

8.697  16 

17,690  00 

450  00 

17,930  00 

2,000  00 

1,512  46 

800  00 

2,000  00 

805,285  32 

866,186  69 

412,155  93 

1^6, 8i2  43 

128,000  00 

6),  746  90 

10,644  49 

2,451  04 

9.800  00 

57,485  64 

545  00 

•411,844  45 

6.165  00 

100,699  65 

46.558  19 

69,720  68 

Si*.  749  14 

5,126  00 

4, 6. '6.325  66 

10,.*00  00 

15,068  30 

68.609  40 

24.000  00 

14,746  00 

227,652  04 
1.091  54 
4, 152  10 


» Two  reported. 
3  One  reported. 
•  Three  reported. 


♦Five  rep"»r*ed. 

^  Not  running  in  1885. 

*  Total  t>  all  employes  not  reported. 
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SUMMARY  OF  WAGES  FOR  1885  —  concluded. 


Business. 


Pork  and  beef  packers 

Printing 

Rectifiers 

Refrigerators 

8addt<'ry  and  harness 

Sa»h,  doors  and  blinds 

Sausage  

bk^les 

Sewer  pipe 

Shade  ro.lers 

Sheeting 

Sheet-iron  goods 

Ship  builders  

Snuff 

Soap 

Soda-wat^r 

Spnngbeds 

Slaves  and  heading 

Straw  goods 

Stove  founders 

Suspenders 

TacKS 

Tanners 

Tile 

Tinware 

Tobacco  

Transformed  fruit 

Trunks 

Twine,  bags  and  batts 

Type  founders 

T^pe  (wood) 

V  inecrar  and  pickles  

Wagons 

Wagon  wooditock! 

Washing  machines 

Wholesale  liquor 

Wind  mills,  pumps,  etc 

Willow  ware 

Wire  works 

Woodenware 

Wood-working  machinery . 
Woelen  mUls 


Totals  . 


Total  to  all  em- 
ployes  ex- 
cept clerks, 
sa  I  esmen. 
sup'tt^,  etc. 


$207,411  00 
17,83»60 

1,000  00 

4,000  00 

13,882  00 

238.874  77 

5,714  80 

8,600  00 
16,828  88 

1,400  00 
CO,  531  47 

4,400  00 

71,319  74 

85  00 

22,446  58 

0,062  00 


56,112  PO 
4,242  81 

48,416  00 
1,^00  00 

%800  00 

480, 170  13 

2,718  80 

21,672  00 


7SO00 

102,758  77 

2,760  60 

14,711  90 

6,000  00 

«I0,401  8» 

851,947  68 

»8,000  00 

2,866  08 

2,700  00 

12.460  00 

86,086  h7 

«12,620  00 

278,672  65 

14,729  91 

162,886  tS 


$11,256,700  88 


Total  to  clerks, 
salesmen, 
sup'ts,  etc. 


$28.495  00 
18,225  00 
5,000  00 
2,000  00 
2,958  50 
26,049  93 
2,704  17 


4,670  00 
1,900  00 
8,000  00 
8,100  00 
11,644  00 


>19,886  00 


6,721  00 


9,692  00 


<l,800  00 

42,466  00 

800  00 

6,828  00 


4,000  00 
69,775  70 


8,555  00 

2,500  00 

>4.805  00 

68,675  00 

88,000  00 

1,182  0) 

6,700  00 

8,800  00 

7,862  00 

«5,480  00 

26,220  00 

8,100  00 

44,410  00 


$2,040,628  21 


Total  to  all  em- 
ployes. 


$-205.906  00 
21,064  60 

6.000  00 

6,000  00 

16.885  50 

282,984  88 

8.418  47 

8,500  00 
S0,8a3  88 

3,800  00 
63,581  47 

7.600  00 

82,968  74 

86  00 

42,162  68 

8,962  00 


69,838  99 
4,242  81 

68,118  00 
l.hOOOO 

39.600  00 

489,517  15 

8,518  80 

28,000  00 


4.750  00 

172,529  47 

•2,760  60 

18,?66  60 

8.600  00 

8«,206  84 

422.601  48 

11.000  00 

4,018  08 

9,400  00 

40,072  69 

48,968  87 

«18, 100  00 

818,292  65 

17,827  91 

298,646  58 


$18,701,416  98 


*  Two  reported. 
2  One  reported. 
»  Three  reported. 


*  Five  reported. 

»  Not  running  in  1896. 

*  Total  to  all  employes  not  reported. 
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TABLE 
Shounng  Indtistries  in  Which  Female  and  Child  Labor  are  Employed,  and 
their  percentage  in  each  instance,  cw  compiled  from  Manufacturers^ 
Returns,  May  1,  188e. 


1 

-3 
& 

£ 

1 

1 

Childrks. 

Business. 

Under   11 
years. 

1^ 

^ 

1 

Male. 

Fern. 

ARTicutur^lImplementa..  . 
Bakers 

25 
118 

7 

l,81'.f 

197 

66 

171 

12 

8 

120 

788 

482 

2 

6i8 

4?^ 

81 

2 
42 
31 

3 

4as 

127 

87 

18 

2 

1 

10 

70 

218 

1 

871 

U 

84 

8.00 
87.16 
45.83 
42.85 
Si.QZ 
64.46 
66.07 
10  &i 
16.66 
88.38 
8.34 
9.54 
45.28 
50.00 
67.25 
28.57 
42i:4 

80 

"l 

282' 

2 

1 

6 

2 

1 

2 
2 

7 

2 

1 

2.5 

Blank  books 

Bookbinders 

Boots  and  shoes 

1 
2 

18  88 
"2!48 

Bottlers 

40.00 

Boxes 

Brewers 

20.00 

Brick  and  tile 

192 

14 



14 

7.29 

brooms .• 

Carriages,  etc  

Chairs  

CiKors- 

Clothes  reels,  etc 

Clothing 

Coffee  and  spice  mills 

CoiifecUoDers 

160 
i6 

4 

6 

4 

2 

8 
7 

5  00 
26.93 

1 

lo; 

2 

2 

20.00 

Coopers    

41 
8 

2 

2 

4.87 

Crackers 

83 
8 

8 

5 

64 

1,065 

M8 

8 
1 
8 
1 

12 
5 

23 

21.05 
88.33 

3.75 

20.00 

18.75 

.46 

4.81 

Dveing  and  cleaaiDg 

Flavoring  Extracts 

1 

1 

1.25 

'Fa.mnftrn 

Flouring  mills  

Founders  and  machinists. . 

85 

260 

6 

811 
45 
20 

Furniture 

'*'  2 
14 

2 

1 

2 

14 

i 

15 
2 

1 

5.71 

Qlass 

5.88 

Horse  nails 

90 
6 

1,186 

8 

6 

1,059 

26  66 
100.00 
89.29 

i 

15 

Ink  

16.66 

Knit  Goods 

4.82 

Lime 

4.44 

Linseed  Oil 

8.84 

Lithographers 

Lumber,  lath  and  shingles. . 
Lye 

&5 
8,820 

iJ6 
29;i 

49 

6;i4 

4 
185 

10 
228 

10 
182 

6.i5 
4.76 
83.45 
76.45 
i0.40 
84.73 

2, 110 

66 

6 

7 

78 

8.22 

Matches' 

Matiressee 

Paper  

Pork  packers 

800 

4 

4 

.5 

Prinring 

86 

9 

25.00 

Saddlery  and  harness 

85 

28 
272 

55 
101 

27 

2 

8 
8 

1 
15 

2 
8 
8 
11 
16 
1 

5.71 

Shade  r^jHers  



18.04 

Sheeting  

27v' 
65 

16-. 
18 

;    60.tth 

27.69 

1.10 

Soap    ."    

10 

20  00 

Staves  and  heading, 

14.86 

Straw  eMods  , ,  -  - ,  r 

27 
11 
48 
88 

21 

8 

20 

2 

77.77 

72.72 

41.87 

7.06 

1 

8.70 

I'acKs 

20 
10 
7 

7 
1 

1 

7 

1 
1 

86.00 

Tanners •  •  •  ■ 

10.00 

Tie 

14.28 

Tinware 

65 

1J5 

87 
35 
624 
129 
854 
84 
630 

2 
8 
2 

8 
11 

7 
19 
17 

1 

1 
818 

3  07 
2.40 
1.00 
66.66 
29.72 
20.00 
8.04 
18.17 
.27 
2.94 
54  44 

Tobacco 

Trunks 

10 

1 

1 

10.00 

Twine,  bags  and  batls 

Type  founders 

"Vinegar  and  pickles 

476 

Wagons 

Willow  ware 

8 

8 

1  06 

Woo<ien  ware  . . 

40 

6 

6 

1.2S 

Wood  working  machinery . . 
Woolen  mills 

110 

4 

1 

5 

4.54 

14,628 

8,817 

i'6.27 

6,608 

177 

4t 

7 

826 

4.06 
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TABLE 

Shoimng  the  Percenlage  of  Female  and  Child  Labor,  compiled  from  Man- 
ufacturers' Returns, 


Employes  May  1, 1886. 

Children. 

Business. 

Under  14 
years. 

25 

1 

Percentage 

Total. 

Fem. 
2 

Percentage 

of 
Females. 

under  four- 

Male 

Fem. 

teen  years 
employed. 

Agricultural  imp's 

Hatiers 

1304 

16 
83.0? 

2 

2 

1.57 

Bakiufir  Dowder 

Barb  wire 

4 
88 

6 

7i 
76 
11 

7 

181^ 

210 

43 

as 

lO^.") 

&66 

48 

21' 

6 

7 

1 

28n 

115 

886 

66! 

2 

114S 

42 

35 

81 

7V 

230 

11 

38 

1 

28 

8 

8 

8 

13 

60:3 

1481 

flXt 

224 

260 

235 

24 

8 

80 

16H 

6 

1200 

11 

1186 

97 

289 

88 

65 

14 

14,479 

20 

40 

298 



,1 

Baskets 

Blacksmitbs 

.      ..i       . 

Blank  books 

84 

47.19 

ll           1 

2 

2.77 

Boiler  manufacturers  . 

Boi;er  &  pipe  cov'ng  — 
Bookbiuaei-s      

8 

48S 

1SS7 

87 

42.85 
33.45 
60.47 
50.6s 

Boots  aud  shoes 

5           2 

7                     58 

Bottlers 

2 

2 

1 

.95 

Boxes 

1 

1.87 

Brass  founders  .   . . , , 

Brewers   

18 
2 

1.84 
.85 

Brick  and  tile 

14' 

14 

2.47 

B'  idge  and  iron  w'ks 

Brooms 

1 

5.00 

.:::::::  ...... 

Broom  handles 

Brushes        



................... 

Carriages  &  wagons — 
Cement 

10 

4.85 

Chairs  

Cigars  

70 

218 

1 

371 

1-4 

'  '84 

8.88 
8i.9b 
50 
8-3.81 
2:J.57 

42^84 

4 
5 

4 
2 

8 
7 

Clothes  reels,  etc 

Clothing      

Coffins    

......;     . 

k 

4.76 

Confectioners   

Contractors  and  builders 

Coopers 

Cordage 

2 

2 

.86 

Crackers 

8 

21.05 

Curriers  Stuffing 

Di'itillerb 

Dveing  and  cleaning. . . 
Flavoring  extract 

I 

1 

83  88 
8.75 
1,»5 

1 

1 

12.5 

Farmers  

Flax  tow 

Flouring  mills 

12 

5 

28 

2.88 

.84 

284 

Founders  and  machinists 

Furniture 

2 

2 

.20 

Gas 

Glass  

14 

14 

5.88 

Granite  quarries 

Gun  Powder 

Hammered  iron  forgings 
Hors©  ►hoe  nails 

8 

26;66 

Hubs  and  spokes 

Ink,  etc 

Iron  and  steel 

6 

100  00 

1 

16.66 

Jewelry 

Knit  Goods 

1059 

89.29 

15 

15 

Leather  Go  xls 

Lime 

2 

1 

2 
1 

.88 

Llns»*edoil 

2.6i 

Lithographers 

4 

6.15 

Locksmith  &  bell  hangars 

Lumber,  lath,  shlngle«i . . 
Lye 

18- 
10 

1.27 
88.45 

66 

7 

78 

.58 

yiachiae  ^hops  

Matches 

2^» 

76.14 
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PERCENTAGE  OF  FEMALE  AND  CHILD  LABOR— Concluded. 


1 
Emplotxs,  Mat  1,  1886l    | 

Children. 

Business. 

1 

Under  14 
yean. 

Under 
12yr8. 

Total 

under  14. 

Tota^. 

Fem. 

Percentage 

of 
Females. 

Males 

Fem. 

Years  em- 
ployed. 

MattreMee 

49 
25 
10 

« 
14 

828 

86 

6 

»6 

8^ 

788 
4 

10 
42 
28 

272 
!9 

202 

79 
21 
4 

232 

108 
27 
11 
48 
1,112 
17 
78 

126 
4 

447 
12 
87 
15 
87 

10 

20.4 

Miilwriffhta 

Oat  meal 

Pap6r 

182 

80.28 

1 

Pearl  barley 

1 

PlaninflT-miUs 

1 

Poric&  beefpackYi  .... 
PrintiDfT   . . , .\7.  . 

1 

4 

4 

.46 

9,             *S 

Rectiflein 

RefriReratorfi.  . 

1 

Saddlery  and  harness. . . 
Bash,  doors  &  blinds 

t                          ! 

2 

2 

6  27 

1    

Bausacre 

Scales !!'!". 

1                            1 

1 

Sewer  pipe 

■1 

:::::':::  \:\y.::.\\ 

Shade  rollers. . . 

"i65 66!66 

8 
8 

8 
8 

18.04 

Bheetini: 

1 

1  09 

Sheet  Iron  sroods 

Ship  builders 

j 

1 

1       I 

Snuff 

::::.:. 1 

Soap 

18 

22.78 

1 

10 

18  93 

Soda  water  .  . 

Bprini^  beds 

Staves  and  heading....! 
Stove  founders 

16 

0  46 

Straw  goods 

21 

8 

20 

2 

77.77 

72.7;? 

41.87 

.17 

1 

8  70 

Suspenders  . 

1 

1 
1 

14.58 

Tanners 

.06 

Tile  

6.84 

Tinware 

i 

8 

8.56 
2.4 

Tobacco  

Transformed  fruit 

Tnmks ... 

2 
8 
11 

.44 
66.66 
29.7a 

i 

.22 



Type  founders 



1 

Typo  (wood) 



Vinegar  and  pickles  .... 
Wagons 

7 

18.91 
1.80 

1,0551        19 

» 

.75 

Wagon  wood  stock 

40 
8 
6 
16 
129 
67 
1,127 

Washing  machines 

Wholesale  liquor 

Wind  miite 

Willow  ware 

17 

18.25 

Wire  works 

Wooden  ware 

1 

.08 

2  94 

64.44 

5 

.48 

Wood  working  machin^y 

84           i 
680      84;: 

Woolen  mills' .'. 

4 

1 

.79 

Totals 

88,797  .'I  fii7 

9.81+ 

1 

177 

44 

7 

2>S 

.69+ 

' 
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REPORT  OF  THE  STATE  FACTORY  INSPECTOR. 


State  op  Wisconsin, 

Office  of  State  Factory  Inspector, 
Milwaukee,  September  30,  1886. 

To  Frank  A.  Flower,  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Libor  and  Indust- 
rial Statistics: 

Sir: — I  now  submit  to  you  in  writing  the  Firat  Biennial  Report  of  the 
State  Factory  Inspector,  covering  portions  of  the  years  1885  and  1886. 

HENRY  SIEBERS, 

Inspector, 

RACINE,  RACINE  COUNTY. 

Here,  as  elsewhere  a  list  of  the  concerns  Inspected  will  first  be  given: 

J.  Miller  &Co,,  boots  and  shoes:  Three-story  brick;  employs  45  females, 
125  males.  Interior  good;  there  being  no  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire, 
an  escape  was  ordered;  order  complied  with  cheerfully. 

M.  M.  Secor,  trunks  and  traveling  bag 4:  Three-story  brick,  provided  with 
balcony;  employs  100  ma^es.  Interior  cramm-*d;  ladders  ordered  to  bal- 
cony; complied. 

Racine  Shade  Roller  Co. :  Three^tory  brick;  employs  12  males  on  second 
floor.  Third  floor  occupied  by  Chas.  Alshule%  manufacturer  of  overalls 
who  employs  25  females.  Interior  condition  good;  escape  ordered —  order 
complied  with. 

Racine  Woolen  Mill. :  Four  story  brick;  one  iron  standpipa  escape,  and 
one  escape  ladder  of  wood;  employs  80  females,  20  males;  interior  ar- 
rangements commendable;  change  ordered  on  wood  escape.  The  mill  has 
all  modern  improvements  for  extinguishing  flres,  and  apparently  is  next 
to  impossible  to  burn  and  is  provided  with  two  escapes,  affording  sufficient 
means  to  get  out  of  the  building  in  case  of  an  emergency.  The  faces  of 
employes  showed  content 

J.  L  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co. :  Numerous  buildings  three  and  four 
stories  in  height,  provided  with  escapes;  employs  600  males;  provided  with 
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very  ecoaomical  escapes.  HaviDg  more  than  one  building  of  the  same 
height,  they  are  linked  by  bridges,  which  greatly  facilitates  the  progress  of 
handling  material,  and  affords  the  best  means  of  escape  from  fire,  as  it  is 
not  probable  that  both  baildings  would  be  burning  at  the  same  time.  This 
is  the  largest  plant  in  the  city,  and  has  some  of  the  flaett  workshops.  Em- 
ployes find  no  cause  of  complaint  of  any  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  firm  to 
comply  with  the  factory  laws. 

J.  L  Case  Plow  Works:  Baildlogs  three  stories,  bridged;  employs  250 
males.    Qeneral  condition  very  good. 

Rstcine  Hardware  Mnfg.  Co.:  A  three  and  four  story  brick  and  other 
buildings;  one  iron  escape  on  four-story  building;  employs  300  males.  In- 
terior conditions  very  fair;  one  more  escape  ordered  to  four-story  struct- 
ure; order  complied  with.  Another  splendid  establishment,  covering  con- 
siderable space.  Upon  passing  through  the  various  departments,  I  had 
occasion  to  call  the  manager^s  attention  to  a  few  things,  and  suggested 
some  changes  designed  to  obviate  the  reckles)  exposure  of  machinery;  I 
deem  this  a  very  imp^rtaat  mitter  to  the  parties  interested;  for  life  and 
limb  are  endaagared  anl  an  accident  might  cause  a  great  deal  of  annoy- 
ance, trouble  and  expease,  all  of  which  could  ba  obviated  with  a  paltry 
sum. 

Raoine  Wagon  aid  Carriage  Co.,  oomprisina;  several  buildings,  two  of 
which  are  four  stories  high  of  brick;  employs  25)  m\les,  8  females.  Qen- 
eral condition  first-class;  upp3r  floors  connected  by  bridge,  affording  am- 
ple means  of  escape  m  case  of  fire. 

Mitchell  &  Lewis  Co.,  farm,  freight  and  spring  wagons:  Several  build- 
ings from  three  to  ^ye  stories  high,  brick,  provided  with  ten  iron  escapes 
employs  300  males;  the  general  condition  of  these  large  works  is  very  sat- 
isfactory iideel.  The  baildings  are  in  first-class  condition;  the  work- 
rooms clean  and  airy,  and  in  every  way  conducive  to  the  health  and 
safety  of  employes. 

Racine  Basket  Mnfg.  Co.:  Two-story  frama;  employs  93  males;  condi- 
tions very  fair.  My  attention  was  directed  to  the  factory  of  the  Basket 
Mnfg.  Co.,  in  which  it  was  supposed  children  under  the  lawful  age  were 
employed;  but  upon  investigation  I  found  the  reports  to  be  incorrect* 
There  were  several  young  workmen  preseat,  but  the  employer  informed 
me  that  formerly  he  had  employed  children  under  age,  but  since  the 
enactment  of  the  new  law  he  had  taken  pains  to  liv^e  up  to  its  provisions. 

The  following  factories  were  found  in  good  coidition,  both  externally 
and  internally: 

The  Winship  Mnfg.  Co.,  pumps,  wind  engines,  corn-planters,  etc.  Two- 
story  frame;  employs  35  males. 

Hurlbut  Mnfg.  Co.,  foundry  and  machiae  shops:  Employs  45  males; 
building  low. 

F.  Piatz  &  Son,  tannery;  employs  25  malea 

Slauson  &  Jones,  hay* presses;  employs  8  males. 
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Racine  Refrigerator  Co.,  refrigerators,  churns  and  butter- workers:  Two 
story  frame;  employs  20  males. 

Racine  Flax  Mills;  employs  15  males. 

Bt  lie  City  Mnfg.  Ca,  fted-outters,  oorn-shellers,  trucks,  etc:  Three' 
frame;  employs  80  males. 

Gunther  &  Sons,  machine  shop;  employs  6  males. 

Johnson  Sc  Field,  dustless  separators,  fanning  mills,  etc.  Two-story 
story  frame;  employs  25  males. 

Stecher,  Weber  &  Co.,  planing  mill:  Three  story  brick;  emplojs  9!> 
males. 

Herzog  &  Roberts,  Stir  flouring  mills:  Four  story  brick;  employs  27 
males;  one  iron  escape. 

Dickey  &  Pease,  foundry  and  machine  shops:  Two  stories;  employs 
only  males. 

Stephens,  Freeman  &  Sons,  foundry,  machine  and  boiler  works:  Part 
of  the  structure  three  stories,  frame;  employs  100  males. 

S.  W.  Div.  Chicago,  Milw.  &  St.  Paul  R.  R.  shops:  Employs  68  males 
on  ground  floor. 

Nation  Vehicle  Co. :    Two  story  frame;  employs  35  males. 

Racine  Furniture  Co. :    Three  story  frame;  employs  8  males. 

Drivers  &  Sons,  planing  mill  and  building  material.  Three>story  brick; 
employs  55  males. 

L.  W.  Philbrook  &  Co.,  shoe,  slipper  and  boot  packs.  Three-story  brick; 
employs  17  males.    Work  done  on  first  and  second  floors. 

Buffham  &  Co.,  carriage-poles  and  shafts.  Two-story  frame;  employs 
10  malea 

Hendrickfion  Manufacturing  Co.,  broadcast  seed  sowers.  Two-story 
frame;  employs  20  males. 

The  general  condition  of  factories  in  Riciae  is  very  good,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions. 

On  my  visit  of  inspection,  due  courtesy  was  extended  to  the  office; 
everything  in  or  about  the  factories  was  exposed  to  view,  thus  enabling 
me  to  come  to  a  fair  understanding.  After  my  inspection  at  Racine,  some 
manufacturers  there  criticised  me  for  posting  the  factory  laws.  I  have  no 
apology  to  make  for  their  ignorance  of  the  laws.  I  did  nothing  beyond 
my  duty;  and  as  the  laws  are  on  the  statute  books  nothing  could  be  more 
practical  and  right  than  to  place  them  before  the  eyes  of  those  in  whose 
behalf  they  were  made. 

SHEBOYaAN,  SHEBOYGAN  COUNTY, 

Phcenix  Chair  Co.:  Three  story  brick;  provided  with  outside  iron  stair;s 
employs  275  males,  25  females;  interior  arrangements,  as  well  as  outside,  in 
commendable  condition.  With  the  exception  of  protecting  the  elevator 
against  accidents  to  employes,  the  condition  is  fully  up  to  what  it  should 
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be.  It  has  three  iron  stairways  on  the  outside,  insuring  perfect  safety  to 
employes  in  case  of  fire. 

Crocker  Chair  Co. :  Two  frame  buildings,  four  stories  high,  bridged ; 
have  also  three  stand-pipe  and  balcony  escapes;  employs  175  males,  25  fe- 
males. Interior  kept  in  elegant  condition,  with  a  view  to  the  health  of 
employes.    Wish  there  were  more  such. 

Keller  Chair  Co. :  Four  story  frame;  bridged  on  second  and  third  floors 
to  store  house;  employs  9  females,  115  males.  Upper  floor  not  occupied; 
if  occupied  hereafter  to  be  provided  with  more  escapes;  sanitary  condition 
of  interior  very  fair. 

Sheboygan  Mfg.  Co.,  chairs:  Two  brick  buildings,  three  stories,  bridged; 
employs  240  males,  60  females.  Rooms  too  smUl,  men  and  machinery 
rather  crowded,  an  impediment  to  employes  ii^  their  regular  routine  of 
work.  I  offered  a  few  bug^estions  upon  the  manner  of  avoiding  accidents 
which  were  kindly  received  by  members  of  the  firm. 

MattooD  Mfg.  Co.,  furniture:  Three-story  frame;  provided  with  three 
stand  pipe  and  balcony  escapes;  employs  300  males.  Guarding  of  elevator 
ordered.  Interior  rather  crowded,  but  otherwise  condition  safa  Firm 
about  to  ercCt  new  brick  building  with  all  modern  conveniences. 

Note.— The  Mattoon  Mfg.  Co.'s  buildings  burned  on  Sept  10. 

In  the  sand-papering  room  of  chair  factories  workingmen  are  exposed 
to  the  inhalation  of  a  great  amount  of  dust,  which  acts  seriously  on  the 
lungs.  Mr.  Blackstock,  of  the  Phoenix  Chair  Co.,  will  not  allow  boys  to 
work  in  this  room  at  his  place;  although  the  rooms  are  provided  with  ex- 
haust fans,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  the  desired  effect.  This  is  a  subject 
that  ought  to  receive  some  attention,  and  some  better  method  of  clearing 
away  the  dust  found  for  the  sake  of  so  many  who  are  exposed  to  it. 

Gjtrtoi  &  Griffiths,  wood  toyj.  Three  story  fram3;  employs  65  males; 
buQding  being  enlarged;  ordered  to  provide  fire  escape;  condition  not  very 
good. 

Front's  Veneer  Seating  Co. :  Three  story  brick  ve  leered  structure;  em- 
ploys 73  males,  12  females;  means  of  escape  on  adjoining  buildings  is  suffi- 
cient, if  not  technically  lawful;  conditions  splendid. 

The  following  factories  were  found  in  good  condition  in  all  respects: 

D.  W.  Halsted,  br<ickets  and  wool  building  material:  Two  story  frame; 
employs  25  males,  2  females. 

G«o.  Spratt  &  Cj.,  hard  wool  flooring,  garden  rakes,  etc.:  Two  story 
frame;  employs  15  males. 

Theo.  Z  ichetzsche  &  Son.  tanners  and  curriers:  T»vo  s^ory  brick;  em- 
ploys 160  males. 

Dillingham  &  Ca,  bent  woo  len  ware, refrigerators,  etc.:  Two  buildings, 
three  storit- s,  frame;  employs  100  males;  buildings  bridged. 
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SHEBOYGAN  FALLS,  SHBBOYGAN  COUNTY. 

Sheboygan  Falls  Woolen  MilU:  Three-story  brick;  employa  80  females, 
22  malea.  Interior  iirst-olass,  but  no  fire-escape:  one  will  be  provided, 
however. 

Riverside  Woolen  Mills:  Three  story  frame:  employs  14  males,  19  fe- 
male&  Means  of  escape  were  ordered:  in  all  other  respects  mills  very 
fair. 

Chaa  S.  Weisse,  tannery:  Three-story  brick:  employs  21  male&  Con- 
dition first-class. 

LA  CROSSE— LA  CROSSE  COUNTY. 

Gateway.  City  Mnfg.  Co.,  Mons.  Anderson  &  Sons,  proprietors,  clothine; 
employ  150  females,  10  males,  on  second  floor  of  a  four- story  brick;  ele- 
gant building;  work-rooms  neat  and  airy;  in  the  rear,  with  a  very  wide 
stairway,  exit  from  factory  leading  directly  to  the  stieet. 

Pamperin  &  Wiggenhom  Cigar  Co.,  three  story  brick;  employs  25  males, 
20  females  on  third  floor;  elegant  condition,  with  ample  means  of  escape. 
The  firm  prides  itself  on  their  neat  and  clean  condition  of  their  factory. 
Well  they  may;  I  have  seen  no  factory  of  the  kind  to  surpass  it. 

A.  A.  Freeman  &  Co.,  fiour  mill,  five  stories,  has  one  iron  escape;  em- 
ployes 33  males,  day  and  night  force.  A  splendid  mill;  all  gearing  pro- 
vided with  safety  guards;  many  other  good  features. 

Wm.  Listman,  flour  mill,  four  stories  high;  employs  45  males,  day  and 
night  force;  one  iron  escap&  A  splendid  mill;  made  a  few  suggestions  to 
Foreman  Wm.  Lang,  especially  about  covering  a  certain  pully  which 
looked  rather  hazardous. 

La  Crosse  Knitting  Works:  Two  story  brick;  employs  54  females  and  8 
males.  In  a  good  condition.  At  this  factory  I  entertained  great  doubts 
regarding  the  lawful  age  of  a  C3Uple  of  little  girls.  Upon  strict  iaquiry  I 
believe  the  children  to  be  sincere  in  stating  they  were  a  little  over  12.  I 
felt  satisfied  that  those  children  were  not  scheming  as  they  do  in  Milwau- 
kee to  deceive  the  Libor  Bureau  and  beat  the  proprietor.  The  superin- 
tendent promised  to  be  more  cautious  in  the  future  about  engaging 
children. 

Segelke,  Kohlhaus  So  Ca,  sash,  doors  and  blinds.  Three  story  brick; 
provided  with  two  iron  escapes;  employs  65  males;  made  several  sug- 
gestions in  regard  to  its  interior,  and  I  believe  that  they  were  compre- 
hended by  Mr.  Kohlhaus,  as  he  seemed  to  appreciate  my  remarks,  and  said 
that  several  improvements  would  b3  made.  Fire-escapes  had  already  re- 
ceived attention. 

Wisconsin  Lumber  and  Mnfg  Co,  sash,  doors  and  blinds:  Three-story 
frame;  employs  110  males;  general  condition  good,  bat  needs  a  fire  escape. 
It  is  ordered. 
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Davis,  Medary  Sc  Platz  Co.,  taDnerj;  three  story  frame;  employs  55 
males;  a  good  outside  stair  to  third  floor. 

This  is  really  a  fine  tannery,  actually  neat,  considering  that  some  parts 
of  the  work  of  tanning  are  always  uncleanly.  It  was  *•  decorated  "  with 
an  escape  made  of  wire  cable.  I  condemned  it  on  the  spot,  and  advised 
Mr.  Platz  to  take  it  down  for  fear  some  one  should  venture  to  try  it,  and 
-cause  an  accident  I  told  him  that  as  there  is  a  good  outside  stair,  which 
affords  sufficient  means  in  an  emergency,  there  would  be  no  need  of  the 
other  trap.  Mr.  PJatz  agreed  with  me,  saying,  **  It  was  done  to  please  the 
■eye  of  the  law." 

The  following  establishments  were  found  to  be  all  that  can  be  expected 
in  the  way  of  safety.  cleanlines5  and  good  order: 

John  Gund  Brewing  Co.,  employes  40  males  in  a  stone  structure;  the 
bottling  department,  which  is  separate,  employs  4  females  and  7  males. 

John  James  &  Co.,  foundry  and  machine  works;  two-story  brick;  em- 
ployee 30  males. 

La  Crosse  Cracker  Co.,  employs  10  males  and  4  females;  two-story  brick. 

North  La  Crosse  Hosiery  Co.,  employs  45  females  on  ground  floor. 

Lovejoy  Bros.  &  Co.,  North  La  Crosse,  sash,  doors,  blinds,  etc;  two-story 
frame;  employs  20  males. 

John  Torrence  Sc  Son,  foundry:  employs  10  males. 

La  Crosse  Wallis  Carriage  Co.,  four-story  brick:  employs  46  males,  of 
which  4  work  on  third  floor,  balance  below. 

The  Wisconsin  Lumber  Sc  Mnfg.  Ca  has  built  a  splendid  new  factory  re- 
cently, promising  to  be  conducted  on  the  safest  plan.  A  fire-escape  was 
needed  and  ordered.  A  few  days  after  that,  Supt.  Ole  Larson  commum'- 
catcd  to  me  that  it  would  receive  prompt  attention.  He  stated  he  was 
not  aware  such  a  law  was  in  existence,  else  he  would  not  have  disobeyed 
it,  and  asked  for  further  information,  which  wa?  cheerfully  given.  His 
spirit  is  commendable  and  correct. 

Of  the  five  breweries,  one  only  was  visited,  that  of  John  Gund,  which 
was  fouod  to  be  in  excellent  condition.  My  time  was  limited  at  my  first 
visit  to  Li  Crosse  by  suits  pending  elsewhere  and  by  other  urgent  business, 
so  I  looked  after  the  largest  factories  only.  Shall  return  later  as  I  shall 
■also  to  other  cities. 

Seldom  have  I  had  less  suggestions  to  make  than  I  did  here.  It  seems 
La  Crosse  manufacturers  are  awake  to  anything  that  may  be  conducive 
to  the  general  interest. 

MARINETTE,  MARINETTE  CO. 

N.  Ludington  Ca,  saw  and  shingle  mill:    Employs  183  males. 

Marinette  Iron  Works:    Employs  180  males. 

Marinette  &  Menominee  Paper  Mill:    employs  20  males  and  40  females. 

R.  W.  Merry  man  &  Co.,  saw  mill:    Employs  50  malea 

Marinette  Saw-Mill  Co. :    Employs  40  male& 
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William  Malcom  Jackson,  ship  builder:    Employs  6  males. 

Hamilton  Sc  Merryman  Co ,  lumbar:     Employs  400  male),  200  regularly. 

The  H.  Witbeck  Co.,  siw  and  shingle  mills;  employs 400  males. 

Menominee  River  Lumber  Ca,  employs  2J0  males. 

Sawyer,  Goodman  Co.,  manufacturers  of  lumber,  closed;  could  only  post 
the  factory  laws. 

Watson  Bros.,  tinware:    Employs  14  miles;  shop  on  second  floor. 

The  manufacturing  interests  of  Marinette  are  chiefly  confined  to  lum- 
ber. Seven  extensive  mills,  employ ingln  the  aggregate  1,400  men,  line  the 
bank  of  the  river  on  the  Wisconsin  side.  The  deputy  commissioner,  while 
at  Marinette  during  the  week,  from  Oct  21  to  Oct.  28,  1885,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  investigating  the  features  of  the  strike  among  the  millmen  then 
in  progress,  performed  the  duties  of  factory  inspector. 

The  mills,  with  the  exception  of  the  Sjiwyer-Goodman  mill,  which  had 
been  closed  for  the  season,  were  all  running  about  half-force,  owing  to 
the  strike.  The  mills,  being  all  one  or  two-story  frame  buildings,  did  not 
come  within  the  reach  of  law  as  far  as  the  erection  of  fire-escapes  is  con- 
cerned. The  factory  laws,  however,  were  posted  in  all  of  them.  The 
mills  are  in  as  good  condition,  as  far  as  the  safety  of  employes  is  con- 
cerned, as  it  is  possible  from  the  nature  of  the  business  for  them  to  be, 
and  no  complaints  were  heard  from  employes  upon  that  matter.  The 
only  three-story  building  in  the  town  was  in  course  of  construction  at  the 
time  of  the  visit 

BELOIT,  ROCK  COUNTY. 

Eclipse  Wind  Engine  Co.:  Two-story  stone;  employs  180  males.  Entire 
establishment  in  elegant  shapa  The  buildings  are  new,  on  modern  im- 
proved plans. 

John  Foster  &  Co.,  shoes:  Two-story  brick;  employs  73  males  and  48 
females.  A  well-arranged  establishment,  clean  and  airy.  Here  it  seems 
there  is  a  place  for  everything,  and  everything  in  its  place. 

H.  Rosenblatt  &  Sons,  overalls,  shirts  and  pants:  Three -story  frame; 
employs  45  females  and  12  males.  A  splendid  factory,  employing  a  large 
number  of  females  in  comfortable  quarters.-  I  had  expected  to  find  it 
different;  for  about  six  weeks  previous  to  inspection,  I  received  a  com- 
munication from  a  gentleman  unknown  to  me,  stating  that  the  factory 
was  a  regular  fire- trap  for  the  girls  employed  there.  Th«^main  entrance 
is  on  the  second  floor  on  level  with  sidewalk,  so  that  first  floor  is  actually 
a  basement  only.  On  the  whole  I  feel  satisfied  as  to  the  safety  of  people 
employed  there  in  case  of  fire. 

Beloit  Paper  Co.:  Two  story  stone;  employs  25  males;  found  some  of 
the  machinery  so  exposed  as  to  be  liable  to  cause  accidents,  sol  suggested 
changes,  which  were  kindly  received  by  the  superintenient. 

Beloit  Straw  Board  Co.:  Two  story;  employs  23  males;  the  large  gearing 
exposed,  and  I  told  the  manager  it  would  greatly  improve  the  factor  of 
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safety  if  enclosed  with  a  railing.  The  machine  room  is  unlike  any  I  have 
yet  seen;  being  above  ground,  and  for  that  rea9on  it  should  be  guarded 
to  prevent  visitors  from  coming  in  contact  with  running  gear. 

The  establishments  named  below  I  found  in  good  c-ondition : 

W.  D.  Kenzie,  sash,  door  and  blinds:    One  story;  employs  15  males. 

R.  T.  Dowd,  machine  knives:    Employs  7  males;  ground  floor. 

Norwegian  Plow  Works:  Three-story  brick;  employs  60  males;  none 
on  third  floor. 

Florey  &  Doles,  cigars:    Employs  7  females  and  5  males  on  second  floor. 

Beloit  Paper  Pail  Works:  Employs  8  malea  and  2  females  on  the  ground 
floor. 

J.  Schneider,  sash,  doors,  blinds,  etc.:  Two-story  frame;  employs  15 
males. 

I  found  some  s^  ope  almost  idle  and  deserted,  owing  to  business  depres- 
sion and  financial  einbarassments. 

CKDARBURO,  OZAUKEE  COUNTY. 

Cedarburg  Woolen  Mills:  A  three-story  brick  building,  provided  with 
good  iron  escapes;  employs  40  females  and  25  males. 

Considerable  stir  was  made  through  the  public  press  in  regard  to  the 
alleged  employment  of  children  under  lawful  age  at  this  facto  y,  coupled 
with  general  denunciation  of  proprietors  for  various  reasons.  I  here  give 
facts  as  found  and  defy  busybodies:  Upon  inspection,  I  saw  children 
workipg  twelve  hours  a  day,  who  were  under  14  years  of  age.  I  requested 
the  firm  to  at  once  order  that  they  labor  only  ten  hours  per  day  as  pre- 
scribed by  law,  which  was  acceded  to  without  any  trouble.  I  believe  the 
proprietors  also  to  be  law-abiding  citizens. 

Hilden  Manufacturing  Co.,  sash,  doors  and  blinds:  Two-story  frame; 
employs  75  malea  Rumors  had  also  been  put  afloat  about  this  place  con- 
cerning child  labor.  I  endeavored  to  make  a  close  investigation  at  Cedar- 
burg, and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  these  rumors  were  without 
foundation. 

GRAFTON,  OZAUKEE  CO. 

Grafton  Worsted  Mills:  Three-story  stone  building;  employs  60  females 
and  30  males;  factory  is  in  splendid  condition,  with  considerate  arrange- 
ments in  every  way.  I  deemed  it  advisable  to  order  fire  escape  from  third 
floor,  and  a  bridge  has  been  constructed  to  answer  all  purposes.  A  report 
was  circulated  about  Cedarburg  and  Milwaukee  also,  that  children  under 
12  years  were  concealed  in  the  water  closet  to  prevent  my  seeing  them,  but 
I  could  find  no  one  who  knew  it  to  be  true. 

BAY  VIEW,  MILWAUKEE  CO. 

Of  the  North  Chicago  Rolling  Mill  Co.  there  is  but  little  to  be  said.  It  is 
a  large  establishment,  at  times  employing  over  1,000  men,  but  work  is  all 
done  on  ground  floor;  accidents  are  few;  employes  seem  to  ba  satisfied 
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with  their  personal  safety.  The  nail  mill  has  some  objectionable  features, 
namely:  the  grinding,  which  creates  a  gpreat  dast  of  sand  and  steel,  which 
must  be  very  injurious  to  nailers  who  are  directly  exposed  to  it.  Ck>m- 
plaints  are  made,  as  it  is  said  to  effect  the  lungs  severely.  Something  should 
be  done  to  obviate  this,  and  could  be,  by  means  of  fans. 

JEFFERSON,  JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 

Jeffc^rson  Woolen  Mills:  Three-story  frame;  employs  7  females  and  18 
males.  loterior  of  mill  is  in  first-class  condition,  neat  and  tidy.  Fire- 
escnpe  ordered,  and  readily  complied  with. 

Jefferson  Boot  and  Shoe  Factory:  Two-story  frame;  employs  10  fe- 
males and  53  males.  It  is  apparent  that  employes  receive  due  care  and 
attention. 

NEBNAH,  WINNEBAGO  COUNTY. 

Kimberly  &  CUrk  Co ,  operators  of  three  paper  mills,  as  follows:  The 
Neehah  Mills,  three-story  brick;  employs  50  miles,  50  females;  first-class 
arran£ements  as  to  health  and  safety.  This  is  a  model  factory;  the  build- 
ing is  new,  and  employes  can  feel  sa'e  in  any  part  of  the  building.  The 
elevator  is  of  the  latest  device,  with  automatic  tr  p  door.  The  Badger 
Mill  is  a  three-story  brick;  employs  27  males,  7  femalea  Condition,  very 
fair,  but  I  bad  occasion  to  fiad  fault  with  the  elevator,  which  had  quite  a 
gap  in  an  unsuspected  place.  The  Globe  MliU:  Twj-story  brick;  employs 
23  Htales.  34  femalt^s;  in  very  good  condition. 

Neenah  Boot  Sc  Shoe  Co.:  Three-story  brick;  employs  25  males,  25  fe- 
malea Condemned  the  fire  escape  and  ordered  a  changa  The  escape 
consisted  of  a  skeleton,  constructed  of  three-eighth  cable  fastened  to  a 
platform  with  a  twist  of  thin  wira  Why  is  it  that  managers  do  not  look 
after  contract  jobs  of  that  kind  more  closely  ?  A  No.  14  wire  soon  cor- 
rodes, and  thereafter,  when  put  to  a  practical  test,  is  apt  t  >  break  and  de- 
stroy life  or  limb. 

Neenah  Paper  Co. :  Two-story  brick;  employs  26  males  and  19  females. 
In  very  good  condition. 

Neenah  Stove  Works:  Substantial  building  for  that  purpose;  employs 
80  males.  In  very  good  condition.  A  splendid  establishment,  fitted  out 
with  precision  for  the  bt  nefit  of  all  concerned. 

The  planing  mill  and  cooperage  factories  described  below,  were  also 
found  in  firbt-class  condition: 

Neenah  Planing  Mill:    Two-story  frame;  employs  12  males. 

Neenah  Cooperage  Works:    Employs  15  males. 

MENASHA,   WINNEBAGO  COUNTY. 

Menasha  Wooden  Ware  Co. :    Several  buildings,  one  Of  which  is  three- 
story;  employs  250  males.    The  means  of  escape  on  the  three-story  build- 
ing consisted  of  a  simple  straight  iron  ladder,  close  to  the  wall,  which 
32— F.  A.  F. 
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had  the  appearance  of  havisg  been  intended  more  for  an  ornament  than 
nse,  for  there  was  no  practical  access  to  it.  Upon  explanation,  Mr.  Smith, 
Sr.,  ordered  it  changed  forthwith. 

The  firm  contemplates  erecting  new  buildings,  and  the  factory  laws 
will  be  strictly  observed. 

I  found  the  same  conditions  at  the  cooperage  works,  but  a  change  of 
escapes  was  readily  agreed  upon. 

Cha&  R.  Smith,  cooperage:    Three-story  frame;  employs  150  males. 

Menasha  Woolen  Mills:  Three-story  brick;  employs  17  males,  88  fe- 
males; interior  in  splendid  condition;  but  the  escape  was  of  an  inferior 
kind.    Every  effort  will  be  made  to  make  the  necessary  alterations 

Gilbert  &  Whiting  Paper  Mills:  Three-story  brick;  employs  40  males; 
40  females.    Safe  in  every  respect. 

Webster  Mfg.  Ck>.,  hubs,  spokes,  felloes  and  chairs:  Two  buildings,  three 
stories,  bridged;  employs  150  males  and  8  femalea  General  condition 
very  good,  both  externally  and  internally. 

D.  T.  H.  Mackinnon.  Excebior  for  upholstering:  Employs  8  males 
on  the  ground  floor.    la  goo  i  condition . 

The  smaller  factories  and  workshops  not  mentioned  were,  without  ex- 
ceptions, found  in  creditable  condition. 

KENOSHA,  KENOSHA  COUNTY. 

N.  B  Allen  &  Sons,  tannery:  Two  frame  buildings,  a  four  and  five 
etory ;  employs  180  males.  No  means  of  escape  on  either  building;  appro- 
priate escapes  ordered;  interior  condition  first-class.  This  tannery  wsa 
found  in  a  p  :>or  condition  as  far  as  the  safety  of  employes  is  concerned. 
Why  are  some  employers  so  negligent  about  erecting  means  of  escape.  Is 
it  not  courting  da- 'ger  and  trusting  to  luck?  To  place  people  on  a  fifth 
fioor.  with  one  narrow  and  crooked  stair  way  as  egress,  is  in  my  estimation, 
done  without  any  conscientious  deliberation  on  the  part  of  employers. 

North- Western  Wire  Mattress  Co.:  Two-story  buildings;  employs  70 
males. 

The  Bain  Wagon  CJo  :    Three-story  brick  buildings;  employs  800  males. 

Whitaker  Eugine  and  Skein  Co.:  Two-story  buildings;  employs  81 
males. 

The  condition  of  the  last  three  factories  was  first-class,  especially  the 
buildings  of  The  Bain  Wagon  Company. 

JANESVILLB,  ROCK  COUNTY. 

No  escapes  were  ordered  put  up  in  Janes ville,  the  three-story  buildings 
being  already  provided  at  the  time  of  inspection,  while  the  interior  condi- 
tion of  all  were  found  to  be  first-class. 

Janesville  Cotton  Manufacturing  Co.;  two  mills,  one  three,  the  other 
two  stories  h>gh,  of  brick;  provided  with  proper  escapes;  employs  200 
females,  125  males. 
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New  McLean  Manufacturing  Ck>.,  woolen  mills:  two-story  brick;  emplojs 
40  males,  40  females. 

Janesville  Cigar-Box  Factory;  two-story  frame;  employs  28  females,  20 
males. 

G.  Ba'ley,  seamless  bags,  carpet  warp,  knitting  yarns,  etc..  twostory 
frame;  employs  4  females,  6  males. 

M.  Hanson  So  Ck).,  furniture;  two-story  frame;  employs  15  males. 

Wisconsin  Shoe  Co. :  Two-story  brick  with  basement;  employs  44  males 
80  females. 

Richardson  &  MarzlafP,  ladies*  shoes:  Shop  on  upper  floor  of  three-story 
brick;  employs  20  males,  11  females;  provided  with  iron  escapes. 

Shopbell  &  Norris,  sash,  doors  and  blinds:  Two-dtory  frame;  employs 
15  males. 

New  Doty  Mfg.  Co.,  farm  machinery:  Two-story  brick;  employs  14 
males  on  lower  floor;  upper  floor  occupied  by  the  Thomas  Spring  and 
Oear  Co.,  which  employs  5  male& 

J^nesville  City  Brewery:    Employs  6  males. 

W.  Hemming  Sc  Co.,  ale  and  porter  brewery:    Employs  5  males. 

A  peculiar  ty  about  Janesvi He  is  that  here  female  labor  is  in  better  de- 
mand than  male.  This  is  owing  to  the  numerous  tobacco  warehouses  in 
which  women  and  girls  flnd  employment  sorting  the  leaf.  The  work  is 
done  in  basements,  or  on  lower  floors.  The  girls  make  from  $6  to  $12  per 
week;  but  unfortunately  the  season  lasts  only  four  to  six  months  jier 
year.  As  near  as  could  be  judged  some  500  females  and  100  males  are  em- 
ployed at  tobacco  sorting.  The  cotton  and  woolen  mill,  the  shoe  and  cigar 
box  factories  also  employ  over  400  females. 

MANITOWOC  —  MANITOWOC  COUNTY. 

Smalley  Mfg.  Ca,  agricultural  implements,  corner  Sixth  and  York  Sts., 
several  buildings,  bridged,  affording  ample  means  of  escape.  Employ  54 
males. 

Hubbard  &  Noble,  agricultural  implements  and  specialties;  main  build- 
ing, three  story  frame,  blacksmith  shop  and  engine  room,  one  story,  brick. 
Buildings  nearly  finished  at  time  of  inspection,  Oct  1,  1886;  no  exterior 
provisions  were  made  for  escape  from  third  floor;  escape  ordered.  Expect 
•to  commence  operations  about  Nov.  1. 

Wm.  Rohr's  Sons,  brewery;  between  South  Sixth  and  Seventh  b tree ts; 
several  buildings;  malt  house,  new  three-story  building,  bridged,  affording 
the  very  best  means  of  escape  in  case  of  flre.    Employs  85  males. 

Richards  Iron  Works,  comer  Commercial  apd  Ninth  Sta. ;  machine  shop, 
two-story  brick;  foundry  and  blacksmith  shop,  one- story  brick;  employs  12 
males;  good  condition. 

Edward  Zander,  planing  mill;  Quay  St;  two-story  brick;  machinery 
idle  at  time  of  inspection;  one  man  working;  good  condition. 
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The  following  flouring  mills,  without  exception,  were  found  in  first-class 
condition;. in  neither  of  them  are  more  than  one  or  two  men  working 
above  the  second  floor,  and  then  only  for  short  periods,  for  oiling,  wiping 
and  sweeping: 

Trussman  Sc  Cooper,  three-story  brick;  North  Eighth  St;  running  night 
and  day;  employing  8  males. 

John  Shuette,  Oriental  Mills;  northwest  comer  South  Eighth  and  Jay 
Sts. ;  four-story  brick ;  employs  10  males. 

Jacob  Fiiegler,  Wisconsin  Central  Mills;  207  North  Eighth  St  ;  three- 
story  brick;  employs  12  males. 

Th^  factory  inspector  being  called  home  was  unable  to  finish  his  work  at 
the  time. 

FOND  DU  LAC,  FOND  DU  LAC  COUNTY. 

Chas.  J.  L.  Meyer,  sash,  doors  and  blinds;  three-story  brick;  employs  250 
males,  0  females,  inclusive  Fond  du  Lac  Furniture  Co.,  occupying  the 
same  building;  no  fire-escape  on  building;  two  were  ordered.  As  to  the 
interior,  its  condition  is  first-class. 

The  Fond  du  Lac  Furniture  Co.  occupy  one  of  the  Meyer  buildings. 
They  will  soon  have  a  new  building,  with  modern  improvement^, 

O.  0.  Steenberg,  sash,  doors  and  blinds;  three-story  frame;  employs  25 
males.  This  mill  is  provided  with  a  novel  fire-escape,  a  sort  of  clamp-like 
affair,  bolted  to  the  walls.  The  objection  raised  to  this  escape  was,  its  in- 
accessibility, for  in  case  of  fire  the  workmen  would  have  to  grapple  for  an 
attachment,  only  about  six  inches  from  the  wall  and  away  to  one  side  of  the 
windows.  A  sudden  fire  in  a  place  filled  with  dry  lumber  and  shavings, 
means  **  hurry  and  get  out; "  oonsequently  I  ordered  a  baloony  to  facilitate 
action  in  such  an  emergency. 

Stickney  Shoe  Co.:  Three  story  brick;  employs  20  females,  55  males;  in- 
terior condition  good;  fire  escapee  ordered. 

La  Belle  Wagon  Works:    Two  story  buildings;  employs  150  malep. 

The  outside  and  interior  condition  is  very  good.  The  buildings  oover 
considerable  ground  and  contain  no  dangerous  traps.  The  few  sugges- 
tions offered  were  of  minor  importance;  but  they  may  prove  yaluable 
sometimes. 

Moore  So  Galloway,  planing  mill;  two  story;  at  this  time  extending 
works,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  sash,  doors  and  blinds. 

The  following  factories,  as  well  as  the  smaller  workshops,  of  which  no 
special  mention  is  made,  were  found  in  good  condition: 

Novelty  Iron  Works,  saw  mill  machinery:  Employs  40  males;  work  on 
ground  fioor. 

B.  F.  &  H.  L.  Sweet,  common  sense  sleighs,  wagons,  etc:  Employs  80 
males  on  ground  floor. 

Steam  Drug  Mills:    Two  story  frame;  employs  12  males,  2  females. 

Not  much  n^d  be  said  of  Fond  du  Lac.  The  list  of  factories  is  com- 
paratively small  for  a  to  vn  of  its  size,  though  it  seems  to  be  growing^ 
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OSHKOSH,  WINNEBAGO  COUNTY, 

Paine  Lumber  Ca,  sash,  doors  and  blinds:  Two-story  frame;  also  two 
Baw  mills;  400  males— no  female  emplo7e&  Interioi  condition  light,  airy, 
and  clean;  others  might  well  pattern  after  these  buildings 

Mr.  Himeb^ugh,  a  member  of  the  firm,  took  great  pride  in  showing  me 
over  their  grand  domain.  To  give  a  full  description  of  this  sash,  door  and 
blind  factory  would  take  too  much  space;  suffice  it  to  say  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  surpass  it  for  elegance  and  light,  air,  and  cleanliness  are  its 
predominating  features.  Employes  are  not  encumbered  by  piles  of  refuse, 
impeding  their  work  and  making  it  wearisome  for  them:  and  Mr.  Hime- 
baugh  was  pleased  to  inform  me  Ithat  his  firm  had  completed  arraoge- 
ments  to  fully  guard  against  known  accidents. 

Oshkosh  Star  Carriage  Works:  Two-story  frame;  employs  75  males. 
Condition  excellent;  cleanliness  noticeable. 

Carlton,  Foster  &  Co.,  sash,  doors  and  blinds:  Two-story  frame;  employs 
250  males.  A  saw- mill  is  also  operated  by  this  company.  General  condi- 
tion first-class;  under  good  and  humane  management,  apparently.  Em- 
ployes contented . 

'Williams  &  Libby,  sash,  doors  and  blinds;  also  one  saw- mill:  Two-story 
frame;  employs  120  males  General  arrangements  in  a  very  good  and 
agreeable  condition. 

R.  McMillen  &  Ca,  sash,  4oors  and  blinds:  Two-story  frame;  employs 
125  males.  Condition  would  bear  improvement;  too  crowded  for  general 
safety.  The  ceiling  is  low,  necessitating  the  belts  to  be  so  arranged  that  it 
is  impossible  to  walk  through  the  place  without  coming  in  contact  with 
some  of  them.    On  the  whole,  the  place  is  crammed  for  want  of  room. 

Coulee  Lumber  Co.,  sash,  doors  and  blinds:  Three-story  frame;  employs 
80  males,  8  females.  The  building  evidently  was  noc  intended  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  grain  elevator.  But  little  effort  has  ap- 
parently been  made  for  the  safety  of  employes.  A  couple  of  wooden  lad- 
ders were  stationary  a',  some  windows,  which  would  be  of  no  practical  use 
in  an  emergency.  Several  changes  were  ordered,  which  the  proprietors 
agreed  to  comply  with.  The  condition  of  the  employes  I  considered  per- 
ilous indeed.  On  asking  some  of  the  help  how  ihey  would  get  out  in  case 
of  fire,  they  said  they  did  not  know;  neither  could  I  see,  for  there  is  not 
even  a  good  stairway  in  the  building. 

Oshkosh  Match  Co.:  Three-story  brick;  employs  170  flemales,  30  males; 
provided  with  three  iron  escapes,  inaccessible,  and  of  no  practical  use;  a 
change  was  ordered  which  was  complied  with. 

Diamond  Match  Co.:  Two-story  brick;  employs  100  females,  75  males; 
serious  doubts  as  to  condition. 

I  want  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  conditions  of  these  match  fac- 
tories generally,  but  more  particularly  of  the  dipping  rooms.  To  amelio- 
rate the  condition  of  the  people  at  work  in  those  rooms  would  be  an  act  of 
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charity.  Imagine  being  in  a  closed  room,  the  atmosphere  of  which  is 
constantly  contaminated  with  the  fumes  of  the  chemicals  used,  especially 
those  of  phosphorus,  which  act  directly  on  the  bone,  and  you  have  the  case 
as  I  saw  it.  Found  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  purify  the  air  by  the  aid 
of  suction  fans;  but  the  effort  seems  to  be  futile,  as  the  rooms  were  filled 
with  foul  odors,  the  conducting  pipes  not  being  large  enough,  and  the  fans 
lacking  the  requisite  power. 

I  expostulated  to  some  extent  with  the  proprietors  and  suggested  some 
changes;  but  as  a  matter  of  course  they  would  entail  some  expeos?,  I  left 
without  expecting  to  see  the  changes  made.  But  at  whatever  cost,  the 
working  people  should  be  provided  with  pure  air,  which  the  Creator  of  all 
thing  ordained. 

Schmit  Bro3.  Trunk  Co.:  Three-story  frame;  employs  75  males.  In- 
terior condition  first-class;  escape  ladders  ordered,  to  be  added  to  balconies 
already  in  place;  com.>lied.  . 

The  following  factories,  without  exception,  were  found  in  first-class 
condition; 

Bandenrob  &  Chase,  furniture,  scroll  sawing  and  wood-turning:  Three- 
story  frame:  employs  45  males;  means  of  escape  sufficient;  upper  floor 
being  bridged. 

Foote  Bros.  &  Co.,  flouring  mills;    Three-story  b.ick;  employs  10  males. 

James  P.  Gould,  sash,  doors  and  blinds:  Two-story  frame;  employs  95 
males. 

G.  C.  Griffith,  trunks:    Two  story  frame;  employs  20  males. 

H.  Dercksen,  cigars:    Employs  8  males,  three  females  on  second  floor. 

Bradford  Brothers  &  Co.,  sash,  doors  and  blinds.  Two-story  frame:  em- 
ploys 125  males. 

Buckstaff,  Edwards  Sc  Co.,  caskets,  coffins,  chairs  and  cradles:  Two- 
story  frame;  employs  120  males,  12  females. 

A.  Sanford,  lumbermen's  tools:    Employs  15  males  on  grouad  floor. 

Eagle  Iron  Works,  general  jobbing:    Employs  25  males. 

Gunz  <£:  Kloeckner,  furniture:    Two-story  frame;  employs  18  males. 

Horn  Sc  Georges,  cigars:    Employs  10  males  on  second  fl  >or. 

In  Oshkosh,  as  elsewhere,  I  found  the  majority  of  factories  rather  neg- 
ligent in  some  interior  arrangements  providing  against  ac  jident,  in  guard- 
ing elevators,  boxing  of  machinery,  belts,  etc.  I  make  no  special  mention 
of  these  things  because  the  law  does  not  make  proper  stipulations  in  re- 
gard to  th^m.  Nevertheless,  I  keep  a  record  of  all  my  transactions,  so  as 
to  keep  posted,  and  if  my  advice  is  not  heeded,  I  shall  at  least  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  my  duty  was  done.  . 

APPLETON,  OUTAGAMIE  COUNTY. 

Patton  Paper  Ca;  three-story  brick;  em^iloys  50  males,  60  females;  this 
firm  has  a  pulp  mill  also;  employing  18  males  on  the  ground  floor.  This 
building  is  260  feet  in  length,  and  its  interior  is  in  a  very  flne  condition; 
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but  whatever  induces  builders  to  equip  factories  of  such  dimeosions  with 
but  one  stairway  from  a  third-floor,  I  can  not  conceive.  It  would  prove 
inadequate  in  many  instances,  for  the  slightest  report  may  cause  a  panic; 
then  imagine  the  rush,  the  scrambling  to  get  to  that  one  stairwaj  I 

Appleton  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacturing  Ck).:  three-story  frame;  employs 
45  males.  The  factory  is  neat  and  airy,  but  the  stair  appeared  as  though 
it  were  out  of  place  in  the  building;  consequently  a  changd  was  ordered 
and  complied  with. 

Fox  River  Flour  and  Paper  Co.:  Ravine  paper  mills,  three-story  brick; 
employs  30  males,  40  females;  provided  with  balcony  escape. 

Lawrence  flour  mill,  also  three  stories;  employs  8  males;  good  condi- 
tion. The  Ravine  is  foremost  in  elegance.  Its  machinery  is  all  boxed  in, 
elevator  provided  with  automatic  trap  door,  and  nothing  left  to  afford 
the  slightest  cause  for  employes  to  complain. 

Kimberly  &  Clark  Co.,  Vulcan  and  Tioga  paper  mills:  Three-story 
brick  structures  side  by  side,  provided  with  balcony  escax>es;  employs  65 
males,  7 )  females.  Provided  with  good  escapes;  but  I  found  obstructions 
inside  of  building,  which  were  ordered  removed;  likewise  found  it  neces- 
sary to  offer  suggestion  of  changes  to  elevators  and  boxing  in  ma- 
ch  n^ry. 

Atlas  Paper  Co.:  Two  story  brick;  also  two  pulp  mills,  river  interven- 
ing; employs  104  males  and  16  females.    Interior  condition  very  neat. 

I  was  sorry  to  learn  of  the  accidental  death  of  one  of  the  employes 
which  occurred  soon  after  my  inspection  of  the  mill  Had  my  suggestions 
been  promptly  obeyed,  in  all  probability  this  accident  would  not  have 
happened. 

The  pulp  mills  are  in  general  good  condition  and  needed  but  a  guard 
around  a  pulley  to  insure  entire  safety. 

Appleton  Paper  and  Pulp  Co.:  Three-story  frame;  employs  16  females 
and  34  males.  Interior  could  be  improved;  several  suggestions  were  made 
in  regard  to  elevator  and  machinery;  the  means  of  fire-escape  are  suffi- 
cient, although  not  exactly  in  accordance  with  law. 

One  thing  more  that  I  wish  to  sp-ak  of  in  connection  with  all  the  paper 
mills  here  is  this:  The  roomn  in  which  the  sorting  and  cutting  of  rags  is 
done  are  not  properly  ventilated.  I  noticed  men  at  the  cutting  machines 
protected  against  inhalation  of  the  dust  made  in  the  operation  by  means 
of  a  sponge  tied  to  their  nostrils.  The  dust  and  odois  arising  from  this 
process  are  perfectly  sickening,  and  must  be  seriously  injurious  to  health. 
The  efforts  toward  prevention  are  indisputably  slight,  and  are  deserving 
of  cou'^lemnation.  Ingenuity  can  and  should  devise  plans  to  enable  hu- 
man creatures  to  get  their  share  of  pure  air. 

G.  N.  Richmond  &  Bro.,  three-story  frame  pap  r  mills;  employ  only 
males;  building  old  but  interior  condition  very  good. 

Appleton  Woolen  Mills,  plain  and  fancy  yarns;  two-story  brick;  employs 
24  males,  16  females;  condition  commendable. 
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A.  D.  Fleming  &  Co.,  linen  mills;  threenstory  frame  with  outdide  stain; 
employs  25  females,  10  males;  neatly  arranged,  condition  favorable. 

The  woolen  and  linen  mills  needed  no  suggestions  of  improvements  for 
the  eafety  of  employes,  as  their  condition  is  first-class. 

The  following  establis^iments  can  pass  without  any  further  remarks 
than  than  that  their  general  conditio  a  was  good: 

Appleton  Straw  Board  Co. :    Two-story  brick;  employs  18  malea 

Champion  Horse-Nail  Co.:  Two-&tory  frame;  employe  10  females,  35 
males. 

Morgan  Sc  Bassett,  circular  saw  mills;  engines,  etc.:  Two-story  frame; 
employs  25  male& 

Vulcan  Iron  Works,  founders  and  machinists:  Two-story  frame;  em- 
ploys 25  males. 

Appleton  Manufacturing  Co.,  farming  implements:  Sdveral  buildings, 
highest  two-story;  employs  120  male.*). 

John  Stier,  cigars:    Employs  12  males. 

Appleton  hub  and  spoke  factory:    Employs  10  males. 

The  following  factories  were  found  closed: 

Appleton  Crochet  and  Knitting  Ci.,  and  Briggs,  Wharton  &  Beveridge's 
sash,  door  and  blind  fa:  tory. 

MILWAUKEE,  MILWAUKEE  COUNTY. 

Badger  Kaittiug  Co.,  Cor.  Erie  and  E  Water:  Four-story  brick;  em- 
ploys 110  females  and  15  males,  on  third  and  fourth  floors.  An  old,  rick- 
ety stairway  serves  as  escape,  and  an  outlet  from  third  floor  on  adjoining 
roofs.  The  two  lower  fl  jors  are  stored  full  of  oila  The  case  was  put  be- 
fore the  company,  who  immmediately  erected  an  outside  stairway  to  fourth 
floor.    A  substantial  one  was  up. 

Bradley  &  Metcalf,  389  to  393  E.  Water,  boots  and  shoes:  Six-story  brick; 
employs  140  female  ,  275  males  on  and  above  fourth  floor.  This  factory  was 
found  ia  a  very  unsafe  condition .  Four  hundred  and  twenty  five  persons  on 
and  above  the  fourth  floor;  one  stairway  in  use  to  get  to  lo^er  floors;  some 
access  to] roof  by  windows  oa  fourth  floor,  the  whole  affording  safety  to  a 
few  only.  Mr.  Bradley  protested  against  securing  perfect  safety  for  his 
employes,  and  manifested  a  disposition  to  defeat  us  if  he  could.  I  a  this 
he  failed,  and  finally  complied  with  my  orders.  Now,  in  the  two  depart- 
ments on  fourth  floor  where  females  are  employed,  a  trap-door  leads  ihem 
to  safety,  while  the  floors  above  are  provided  with  ladders  sufficient  to  se- 
cure entire  safety. 

Johnston  Bros.,  steam  bakery,  270  Broadway;  four-story  brick;  employs 
40  males,  40  females.  This  building  needed  my  attention  very  much. 
After  stating  my  case  to  Mr.  Johnston,  he  eyt^d  me  very  closely  and  wanted 
to  know  upon  what  authority  I  acted.  Upon  due  explanations  he  said: 
*'  I  think  you  are  just  the  mun  I  wish  to  consult,  and  I  am  glad  there  is 
somebody  appointed  by  the  state  to  investigate  these  matters.    It  has  been 
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my  intention  to  put  up  a  fire-escape  for  the  last  three  years.  As  I  am  an 
invalid,  and  have  to  spend  the  greatest  part  of  my  time  in  Colorado  —  my 
family  living  there  too  —  it  will  make  me  feel  happy  to  think  my  help 
here  are  safe.  Now,  how  do  you  want  it?*'  It  is  needless  to  say  a  good 
escape  was  put  up,  and  Mr.  Johnston  felt  relibved,  after  seeing  some  of 
his  help  climbing  up  and  down.  Says  he:  "I  know  now,  they  can  save 
themsehes.*'    There  should  be  more  Johnstons 

O.  D.  Bjorkquist  &  Son,  800  and  802  Broadway,  boots  and  shoes;  four- 
story  brick;  employs  40  males,  12  females.  This  firm  erected  an  escape 
under  protest  They  tried  to  convioce  me  the  building  was  safe  enough. 
They  were  "  ready  to  chance  it,"  and  let  52  persons  be  ac  the  mercy  of  cir- 
cumstances. They  at  last  complied  reluctantly  with  the  mandate  of  the 
law,  and  afterward  showed  their  spite  by  tearing  down  the  factory  laws, 
which  act  came  very  near  landing  the  firm  into  severe  difficulties;  and 
clearly  shows  their  disposition.  Under  strict  instructions  from  Com- 
missioner Flower,  I  shall  watch  them.  The  interior  of  their  factory 
is  in  splendid  condition. 

J.  Femekes  &  Bro.,  851  and  858  East  Water,  confectionery,  five-story 
brick;  employs  40  females,  40  males.  Condition  of  interior  not  flattering; 
balcony  escape  ordered. 

This  firm  delighted  in  vituperations  upon  all  factory  laws.  Considerable 
time  was  spent  in  fair  promises  until  they  were  about  to  erect  a  plain  lad- 
der, which  I  objected  to  on  the  ground  of  its  being  insufficient;  so  a  bal- 
cony was  added. 

Beals,  Torrey  &  Co ,  166  and  163  W.  Water,  boots  and  shoes:  Four-story 
brick;  employs  18  females,  42  males;  interior  first-class;  joint  building 
with  Geuder  &  Paeschke  Mfg.  Co. 

Gender  &  Paeschke  Mfg.  Co.,  tinware,  162  and  164  W.  Water;  four-story 
brick;  employs  75  males;  interior  first-class. 

Atkins,  Ogden  &  Co.,  174  and  176  W.  Water,  boots  and  shoes:  four- story 
brick;  employs  75  males  25  females;  building  owned  by  John  Plankin- 
ton;  interior  first-class;  ordinary  iron  ladder,  so  as  to  comply  with  the 
letter  of  the  law  as  cheaply  as  possible. 

Mathews  Bros.,  furniture  ware  rooms,  407  to  411  E.  Water;  five-story 
brick;  employs  4  females  and  15  males,  as  upholsters  on  fourth  and 
fifth  floors.  The  order  to  provide  the  building  with  fire  escape  met  with 
some  protest  on  the  part  of  John  Black,  the  owner. 

Thomas,  Badgley  &  Wenthworth  Mfg.  Ck).,  170  and  172  W.  Water;  brass 
foundry  and  finishers  of  plumbing  materials,  etc.;  four-story  brick;  em- 
ploys 65  males.  Interior  of  factory  very  good,  but  needed  an  escape, 
which  was  built. 

Northwestern  Sleigh  Co.,  1031  Fowler:  Four-story  frame,  employs  50 
males.  Factory  very  good;  two  escapes  ordered;  complied.  In  this  case 
some  time  was  granted  on  the  plea  of  waiting  for  the  water-works  to 
extend  their  pipe  to  their  factory.    Finally  on  Nov.  11,  1885  a  fire  occurred 
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on  the  fourth  floor  on  anereningyWhUe  seyeral  persons  were  at  work  after 
regular  time.  Had  it  started  below,  it  would  have  caused  some  jumping, 
there  being  only  one  stair  at  the  rear  of  building.  Immediately  after  the 
fire  the  building  was  provided  with  two  balcony  escapea 

A.  Meinecke  &  Son,  cor.  Front  and  Mason,  willow- ware  and  tojrs:  Four- 
story  brick;  employs  17  females,  112  malea  A  change  of  escape  ordered 
and  cheerfully  complied  with;  so  that  conditions  in  general  are  satis- 
factory. 

Hansen's  Empire  Fur  Factory,  376  and  877  £.  Water:  Five-story  brick; 
employs  100  females  and  8  males.  Interior  condition  good;  fire-escape 
ordered;  complied.  Another  story  has  been  added  since;  additional  fire- 
escapes  to  that  which  had  been  previously  ordered  makes  the  escape  come 
within  the  requirement  of  the  law.  A  sad  accident  occurred  at  this  fac- 
tory on  Saturday  evening,  August  15,  1886,  caused  by  some  defect  in  the 
gearing  of  elevator.  Miss  Blum  was  killed  outright,  and  about  fifteen 
other  employes  more  or  less  injured.  The  factory  inspector  makes  it  a 
point  to  examine  elevators,  although  the  law  gives  him  no  power  beyond 
moral  suasion.  In  this  case  the  firm  was  in  communication  with  a  manu- 
facturer of  elevators  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  and  had  been  pronounced 
perfectly  safe  a  few  days  previous. 

Abel,  Bach  &  Fitzgerald,  cor.  10th  and  Fowler;  trunks;  three-story  brick; 
employs  0  females  and  187  males;  interior  condition  good;  escape  ordered 
which  with  an  outside  stairway,  secures  all. 

National  Knitting  Ca,  foot  of  Clinton;  four-story  brick,  with  tower  es- 
cape; employs  165  females,  65  males. 

Factory  is  modern  style,  agreeable  and  sa'e  in  every  respect.  Tne  es- 
cape tower  is  independent  of  main  building  and  can  only  be  used  by  par- 
ties coming  doum,  as  the  lower  door  opens  from  the  inside;  it  luis  very 
wide  stairs,  thus  securing  entire  safety  from  fire.  It  is  also  provided  with 
water  closets,  wash  and  dressing  rooms  separate  for  both  sexes;  all  inde- 
pendent of  main  building,  with  exit  to  it  on  all  floors.  Anyone  contem- 
plating building  a  factory,  and  deeirous  of  furthering  his  own  and  the 
public  interests  by  extending  such  safety  and  comforts  to  employes,  will 
do  well  to  call  on  S.  M.  Levy,  vice-president  of  this  company. 

Romadka  Bros.,  4th  near  Wells;  trunks;  four-story  brick;  employs  2  fe- 
males, 200  males;  provided  with  good  balcony  escape;  interior  in  first-class 
condition. 

Bubb  &  Kipp,  upholsterers.  115  to  128  Huron;  four-story  brick;  employs 
76  males;  escape  sufficient  by  means  of  bridges  on  two  upper  floors  to  ad- 
joining building;  general  condition  first-class.  A  new  building  was  in 
course  of  construction  at  time  of  inspection. 

Wm.  Wilier,  818  to  327,  Cedar,  sash,  doors  and  blmds;  four-story  brick; 
employs  65  males;  provided  with  sufficient  means  of  escape.  '  Complaints 
were  made  about  the  condition  of  water  closets.  Notice  was  left  with  the 
Board  of  Pealth  whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  to  such  matters. 
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Qeo,  Djer,  821  and  828  E  Water,  saddlery:  Four-story  brick;  employs 
12  males  on  fourth  floor;  fire-escape  ordered  and  erected.  Proprietor  con- 
sidered a  fire-escape  a  nuisance;  he  thought  his  employes  would  be  able 
to  save  themselves  by  jumping  from  fourth  floor  on  an  addition  in  the 
rear,  a  distance  of  about  25  feet. 

B.  Leidersdorf  &  Co.,  248  to  258,  E.  Water,  tobacco:  Four-story  brick; 
employs  67  males  and  50  females.  Factory  rather  crowded  with  stock, 
and  inner  stair  in  very  dark  place.  One  escape  was  ordered,  but  the  firm 
concluded  to  put  up  ttoo.    They  didn*t  "kick." 

F.  F.  Adams  &  Co.,  92  to  98  W.  Water,  tobacco:  Four-story  brick;  em- 
ploys 8  ft^males  and  110  males.  This  factory  can  not  be  surpassed  for  con- 
venience and  safety  nor  in  a  sanitary  respect;  employes  seem  to  appreciate 
the  fact. 

Whitehill  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  179  to  195,  Becher:  Four-story  brick; 
employs  175  males;  means  of  escape  sufficient.  The  shops  afford  con- 
veniences which  ought  to  be  put  in  practice  by  similar  establishments.  It 
has  wash-rooms  for  each  department  and  a  clean  place  in  which  to  change 
clothing.    All  other  arrangements  are  of  a  similar  nature. 

Benton,  Waldo  &  Co.,  Cor.  R  Water  and  Detroit,  type  foundry:  Four- 
story  brick,  employs  15  females,  25  males:  foundry  on  fourth  floor.  A 
fire  escape  was  ordered  complied  with  a  good  balcony  escape;  better  ven- 
tilation should  be  provided  in  the  casting  rooms,  to  avoid  inhaling  the 
poisonous  fumes  and  dust  from  lead.  A  suction  fan  is  in  one  corner,  but 
ventilation  overhead  would  be  an  addition.  Female  children  are  em- 
ployed there,  and  as  it  is  known  that  women  are  more  susceptible  to  the 
deleterious  iufiuences  mentioned;  str.ct  attention  should  be  given  to  this 
matter. 

Friend  Bros.,  858  &  860  Broadway,  clothiers:  Five-story  brick;  employs 
25  cutters  on  fifth  floor.  The  firm  readily  complied  with  the  law  by  erect- 
ing balcony  escapes  with  five  inclining  ladders,  covering  their  buildings 
adjoining  a  block  of  three  stores.  Mr.  Friend  said:  "I  wish  to  see  every- 
body in  this  building  protected  against  this  fire  demon."  Upon  its  comple- 
tion I  was  asked  to  examine  the  work.  It  was  found  to  be  rzactly  accord- 
ing to  specifications. 

Herman  Penner  Ca,  197  Broadway,  bedding  supplies;  three-story  brick; 
employs  10  males  and  10  females  on  third  fioor.  Access  to  work-rooms, 
very  bad;  escape  ordered;  complied. 

Empire  Knitting  Works,  199  Broadway,  employs  28  females  and  12 
males,  on  first  and  second  floors;  interior  condition  poor.  This  and  the 
preceding  factory  occupy  the  same  building;  it  is  not  adapted  to  factory 
purposes.  Egress  from  upper  floor  would  be  bad  in  case  of  flre;  escape 
was  ordered.  In  the  mean  time,  on  Nov.  23,  '85,  a  fire  broke  out  about  10 
o'clock  P.  M.,  in  this  structure,  and  the  remarks  made  by  Chief  Foley  on 
that  occasion  received  my  full  sympathy.  He  said:  "If  this  fire  had  oc- 
curred when  all  hands  were  at  work,  in  the  day  time,  some  accidents 
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might  have  happened."  An  escape  ladder  has  been  put  up  since  without 
any  balcony,  though  the  proprietors  were  advised  to  provide  ona 

C.»  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.  Shops,  West  Milwaukee;  two-story  brick  buildings; 
employs  1,400  males.  The  plant  comprises  several  buildings  of  immense 
size.  Cleanliness  and  systematic  arrangements,  conducive  alike  to  health 
and  saf*>ty,  and  greatly  facilitating  labor,  are  everywhere  discemable.  This 
is  true  economy. 

Milwaukee  Furniture  Ck>.,  corner  Fowler  and  Fifteenth  Sts.,  two  brick 
buildings,  three  stories  high,  bridged  at  second  floors;  employs  40  males: 
made  some  sugg^tions  in  regard  to  elevator:  interior  in  fair  condition, 
additional  bridge  or  fire  escape  ladder  ordered  on  third  floor;  complied. 

Eagle  Lye  Works,  288  East  Water;  four-story  brick;  employs  17  males,  tO 
females;  escape  ordered;  complied.  The  air  in  this  factory  is  decidedly 
unpleasant  The  air  being  constantly  contaminated  from  vapors  arising 
from  the  process  of  boiling  this  powerful  alkali,  potash.  Although  desti- 
tute of  acid  properties,  it  must  be  injurious  if  inhaled  day  after  day.  The 
boiling  and  filling  of  the  cans  is  done  on  the  lower  floor,  giving  free  scope 
to  all  the  vapors  to  rise  to  upper  floors  which  are  in  a  constant  mist  This 
could  be  easily  obviated  with  a  conduit  made  of  sheet  iron,  at  a  compara- 
tively small  expense. 

Qea  Ziegler,  285  to  289  E.  Water,  confectionery;  five-story  brick;  em- 
ploys 60  females  and  60  males:  The  building  is  provided  with  a  movable 
escape,  erected  some  time  aga  It  cost  considerable  money,  and  would 
prove  very  beneficial  on  a  building  divided  into  several  compartments,  in 
case  of  fire.  Upon  inspecting  the  same  I  found  this  objection:  properly 
an  escape  should  be  to  one  side  of  a  window,  while  this,  if  put  to  one  side 
ot  a  window,  has  reasonable  access  to  it  cut  off. 

Here  let  me  call  attention  to  a  fact  which  occurred  —  as  informed  by 
Mr.  Ziegler,  Jr —  a  few  days  previous  to  my  v  irit.  A  defect  of  the  eleva- 
tor caused  it  to  fall  with  a  great  noise  which  almost  caused  a  panic  among 
the  girls,  who,  in  their  fright,  ran  to  the  rear  door  and  had  there  been  a 
fire,  would  probably  jumped  from  the  fif ch  floor,  instead  of  taking  refuge 
on  the  fire  ef>cape. 

I  mention  this  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  that  such  doors  and  win- 
dows should  be  barred  to  prevent  such  accidents;  and  placards  with  ii- 
Btructions  how  to  use  fire-escapes,  in  legible  print,  should  also  be  posted. 

Pfister  &  Vogel  Leather  Co.,  Menominee  Valley:  Several  brick  build- 
ings from  three  to  six  stories  high,  provided  with  ten  iron  fire  escapes,  suf- 
ficient for  all  ititents  and  purposes;  employs  860  males.  Some  suggestions 
offered  in  regard  to  desirability  of  having  automatic  gates  on  elevator. 

Ph.  Best  Brewing  Co.,  (Soiith  Side  Brewery):  Supplied  with  all  neces- 
sary means  of  escape;  employ  90  males;  interior  conditions  first  class. 
The  suggestion  of  fencing  in  a  certain  pulley  found  an  attentive  ear,  and 
was  forthwith  complied  with.    It  may  be  the  means  of  saving  life  or  limb. 

Ph.  Best  Brewing  Co*s  Empire  Brewery,  Chestnut  St. :    Composed  of 
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several  massive  structures,  provided  with  adequate  fire-escapes;  employs 
850  males. 

Best  Brewing  Go's  Battling  Ddp^,  462  to  470  Virginia:  Three-s'ory  brick; 
bridged  from  second  floor  unto  adjoining  embaukment;  employs  120 
f  emaies  and  140  males. 

Joseph  Schlitz  Brewing  Co.,  between  Walnut  and  Galena,  2nd  and  8rd. 
Buildings  cover  an  entire  block,  provided  with  all  necessary  means  of 
escape;  employs  365  males. 

Joseph  Schiitz  Bottling  Works:  Building  new,  one-story  high;  employs 
125  males  and  60  females. 

Valentin  Blatz,  brewery.  Cor.  Broadway  and  Division  Streets;  employs 
110  males. 

J.  Oberman  Brewing  Co.,  Cherry  St  ;  empl  »y8  45  persons  in  brewing  and 
bottling. 

Torchlatii  &  Kremer,  corner  Kaapp  St  and  Broadway,  beer  bottling: 
Two-story  frame,  employs  50  males  and  20  females. 

Franz  Falk  Brewing  Co.,  situated  netir  city  limits  on  Mukwonago  road; 
employ  120  males.  Beer  bottling  establishment  in  connection  with  brew- 
ery, employing  7  males  and  14  females;  oa  ground  flo  )r,  general  condition 
very  goc^.  The  brewery  is  provided  with  fire  escape.  Suggestions  made 
to  cover  shafting  in  front  of  a  door  and  immediately  complied  with. 

Menominee  Valley  Brewery,  neir  city  limits.  Fred  Miller,  proprietor, 
contemplates  the  erection  of  an  entirely  new  structure  at  an  early  day. 
There  are  employed  about  65  males;  condition  very  fair  considering  that 
the  buildings  are  very  old.    Also  bottling  department,  employing  4  males. 

Adam  G^ttelman  Brewery,  near  city  limits.  A  struct urd  of  recent  date, 
equipped  with  modern  conveniences.  Employs  about  80  males.  Con- 
dition very  good. 

Jung  &  Borcher\  brewery,  O^den  St;  employs  70  males.  B)ttling 
department  employs  6  male.'.  Suggested  enclosure  of  fly-wheel;  readily 
agreed  to. 

Cream  City  Brewing  Co.,  two  breweries,  one  on  Thirteenth  and  the  other 
on  Eighth  St.;  employ  45  males;  also  bottling  department,  employing  3  fe- 
males, 3  males;  both  foun  I  in  satisfactory  condition. 

The  buildings  of  the  Milwiukee  lager  beer  breweries  are  an  ornament 
to  the  city.  We  see  their  massive  and  elegant  structure  towering  in  all 
directions.  The  brewers  are  also  the  most  liberal  business  men.  Any- 
thing that  may  be  conducive  to  the  health  and  safety  of  employes  is  pro- 
vided forthwith.  Fire  escapes  are  erected  on  all  the  buildings  not  only 
with  a  view  to  save  life,  but  aUo  to  facilitate  the  labors  of  the  fire  depart- 
ment. Machinery  is  guarded  and  fenced  in,  and  if  a  suggestion  on  my 
part  was  put  it  was  immediately  complied  with.  On  the  whole,  slip-shod 
management  is  entirely  unknown  among  the  brewers.  The  beer  bottling 
establishments  are  also  well  provided  with  conveniences  for  employes. 
The  work  is  not  laborious,  but  wet  and  sloppy,  and  requires  proper  cloth- 
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ing.  A  number  of  young  people  of  both  sex^s  are  employed,  but  I  feel  as- 
sured none  are  less  than  14  years  of  age.  At  any  raie  all  are  OTer  12. 
Everythmg  is  kept  neat  and  clean  and  free  from  odor,  by  daily  washing 
and  scrubbing. 

Cramer,  Aikens  &  Cramer,  Cor.  Milwaukee  and  Michigan,  publishers  of 
Evening  Wisconsin,  book  and  job  printers:  Four-story  brick;  employs 
75  males,  8  females;  outside  and  inside  fire  escape.  A  magnificent  edifice^ 
with  a  fire-proof  elevator.  Its  composing  rooms  are  situated  to  receive  the 
full  light  of  day,  which  is  a  great  benefit  to  the  eyesight  of  compositors. 
Every  turn  and  crook  in  or  about  the  building  shows  evidence  of  precau- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  owners  for  the  health,  safety  and  comfort  of  em- 
ployes. Every  room  has  a  conductor  to  carry  out  foul  air,  with  a  shaft 
for  that  purpose.  In  fact,  everythins:  seems  to  be  calculated  with  preci- 
sion. 

P.  Y.  Deuster  &  Co.,  publishers  of  the  See-Bote,  book  and  j  >b  printers, 
*96  Mason  street:  Four-story  brick;  news-room  on  fourth,  job-room  on 
third,  editorial-room  on  second  floor;  employs  63  males.  The  press-room 
has  a  very  diugy,  dark,  dismal  appearance.  The  composing-room  is  on 
fourth  floor;  twenty-five  people  are  employed  there.  In  case  of  a  fire,  they 
have  access  to  the  roof  of  adjoining  buildings. 

Herold  Co.,  cor.  Broadway  and  Mason,  publishers;  four  story  brick;  em- 
ploys 75  males,  day  and  night  force;  interior  conditions  elegant;  means  of 
-escape  insufficient;  escape  ordered.  The  Herold  Co.,  within  the  past  year, 
have  entirely  renovated  their  newspaper  building;  another  story  was  also 
•added.  This  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  handsome  structure.  Upon 
being  conducted  through  the  entire  bnilding,  I  informed  my  con- 
ductor that  it  would  have  to  be  provided  with  a  fire-escapa  In  re- 
ply he  said  that  the  two  scuttle  holes  in  the  roof  —  which  had  been  exam- 
ined by  me  —  were  intended  for  that  purpose.  Now  there  is  no  doubt  but 
the  intentions  of  the  Herold  Ca  were  good,  but  one  point  it  seoms  was  not 
<x>nsidered,  and  that  is,  the  effect  a  scuttle  hole  would  have  upDu  a  fire,  as 
it  will  cause  a  draught,  thereby  greatly  aiding  the  fire  in  spreading  rapidly, 
and  as  a  matter  of  course  cut  off  escape  for  the  inmates.  Neither  would  it 
be  of  service  at  some  seasons  of  the  year,  when  roofs  are  covered  with  ioe 
and  snow.  Outside  of  this  argument,  scuttle  holes  are  not  ix  conformity 
with  the  law.  My  conductor  advised  me  to  see  W.  W.  Coleman,  and  lay 
the  matter  before  him.  I  was  unable  to  procure  an  audience  witti  him,  as 
he  was  absent,  so  I  served  a  written  notice  on  the  firm  and  so  far  as  I  can 
now  see  they  will  be  prosecuted  by  the  district  attorney. 

Riverside  Printing  Co.,  124  Grand  Ave.  four  story  brick;  employs  85 
males;  fire  escape  ordered,  which  met  with  prompt  atteution.  The  inter- 
ior of  the  building  is  in  unsafe  condition.  The  ^ceiling  in  boiler  room 
is  very  low,  the  floor  above  it  being  the  press  room,  is  saturated  with  kero- 
sene and  printing  ink.  The  smokestack,  which  is  constantly  hot,  comes  in 
direct  contact  with  t  di  fioor.    I  suggested  a  change  by  a  sheet  iron  cover- 
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ing  with  an  air  chamber,  it  being  now  covered  by  a  single  sheet,  about  ten 
inches  wide,  the  stack  being  abont  fifteen  inches.  A  straj  spark  may  at 
any  time  ignite  the  ceiling.  Imagine  the  condition  of  the  people  employed 
in  the  composing  and  engraving  rooms  above  with  only  a  narrow,  stinted 
stairway  as  an  exit. 

Journal  Co.,  93  Mason,  publishers;  three-story  brick;  employs  18  males; 
composing  room  on  third,  editorial  rooms  on  second,  counting  rooms  on 
ground  floor.  Interior  in  first-class  condition;  convenient  stairway  lead- 
ing directly  to  street    Fire-escape  ordered;  complied. 

Sentinel  Co.,  91  Mason,  publishers,  three-story  brick:  Employs  only 
males  as  compositors — about  40  as  a  night  force  on  third  fioor  and  in 
bindery  on  ground  floor  4  males  and  5  females.  Fire  escape  ordered.  In 
app«>araQce  the  interior  of  the  building  does  not  reach  the  standard  of 
model  workrooms.  In  the  first  place  it  looks  dark,  walls  and  ceiling  black 
with  smoke,  caused  by  lamps  used  all  night  A  very  strong  and  un- 
healthy stench  drew  my  attention  to  a  water-closet  located  in  one  corner, 
which  proved  very  defective.  I  mentioned  the  fact  to  Mr.Hess,  the  foreman, 
who  said  he  would  like  to  see  it  remedied.  The  e'vil  has  Iteen  removed 
eince,  I  am  happy  to  state.  Think  it  would  have  been  attended  to  before 
had  the  employes  entered  complaint.  Even  outside  of  the  law,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people  working  nights  on  the  third  floor,  with  but  a  very  nar- 
row stair  to  get  down,  not  lighted,  might  lead  to  severe  results  in  any 
emergency.  This  narrow  stairway  is  the  only  one  compositors  are  priv- 
ileged to  use. 

Oermania  Publishing  Ca,  286  West  Water  St:  Three-story  brick,  em- 
ploys 53  males,  16  females;  outside  iron  stairway  to  second  floor;  females 
employed  in  bindery  on  second  floor;  interior  very  good;  additional  means 
of  escape  ordered  and  at  once  erected. 

Gugler  Lithographing  Co.,  81  to  87 Detroit  St;  four-story  brick;  employs 
—  females, —  males;  interior  very  good;  fire  e-^cape  ordered;  complied. 

Hyman  &  Silber,  876  Broadway;  cloaks  and  suits;  four-story  brick;  em- 
ploys 60  males,  15  females;  factory  on  fourth  floor;  flre-escape  ordered  and 
order  complied  with. 

Aug.  Spankus,  234  West  Water  St.,  bookbindery;  employs  9  males  and 
6  females  on  second  floor;  interior  condition  fair.  Removed  to  two-story 
brick  building,  123  to  127  West  Water  St 

H.  O.  Razall  &Co.,  bookbindery,  128  Wisconsin  St;  four-story  brick, 
employs  13  males,  7  females  on  third  floor.  Rear  windows  have  iron  trel- 
lis, bolted  flrm.  It  was  ordered  out  or  to  swing,  which  will  afford  suffic- 
ient means  of  escape  on  to  adjoining  roof. 

H.  Niedecken  &  Co.,  388  K  Water;  stationers  and  bookbinders;  four- 
atory  brick;  employs  12  males  and  11  females  on  fourth  floor. 

Considerable  delay  was  experienced  during  negotiations  between  owner 
of  building  and  occupants  as  to  who  should  put  up  and  pay  for  the  escape. 
The  owner,  Edward  D.  Holton,  protested  pretty  severely,  claiming  he  had 
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calculated  on  escape  bj  means  of  the  scuttle-hole  in  roof;  but  I  bad  to 
disagree  with  him  about  the  utility  of  such  means.  A  good  escape  has 
since  been  put  up. 

M.  Heiman  &  Co.,  428  to  429  Broadway,  wholesale  milinery:  Four-story 
brick;  employs  75  females  on  upper  floor.  Fine  establishment,  and  suita- 
ble, spacious,  quarters  for  their  female  help  on  fourth  floir  I  was  in  a 
quandery  as  to  the  aga  of  a  few  of  them  but  all  instru  ;tian  within  my 
means  revealed  them  to  be  over  13  years  of  age.  An  escape  was  or- 
dered and  the  order  was  promptly  complied  with  by  the  owner  of  the 
building 

Wisnonsin  Telephone  Co.,  424  Broadway;  Four-story  brick;  employs  24 
femalea  The  building  was  found  to  be  provided  with  a  substantial  lad- 
der, but  the  means  of  access  to  it  was  precarious.  I  therefore  called  the 
attention  of  Manager  Haskins  to  it,  who  agreed  to  provide  a  oalcooy,  be- 
cause, as  he  said,  it  was  proper  that  it  should  be  done.  This  is  the  talk  of 
men  of  sense. 

Daisy  Roller  Mills  foot  of  Washington  Street,  fl>ur:  Six-story  brick; 
employs  40  males  day  and  night;  provided  with  iron  escape.  Interior  is 
elegant;  no  obstructions;  safe  in  any  part  of  the  mill.  The  bu  Iding  is  as 
airy  and  light  as  an  ordinary  factory.  The  oilers  and  sweepers  are  not 
obliged  to  crawl  over  gears  and  belts  to  perform  their  duties. 

Northwestern  Straw  Works  615  Raid.  thre3-itory  frame;  employs  300 
females  and  40  males;  females  on  first  and  second  floors.  Rumors  were 
afloat  concerning  the  unsafe  condition  of  the  people  employed  at  this  fac- 
tory. My  examination  of  the  premises  proved  otherwise.  The  female 
help  is  located  on  first  and  second  floors,  having  access  to  three  outside 
stairways  by  doors.  About  twenty- five  of  the  males  are  on  third  fioor, 
with  access  to  two  escape  ladders  by  windows.  The  way  to  get  out  of  the 
building  is  within  easy  reach  of  everybody. 

A.  W.  Rich  &  Co.,  413  to  417  Broadway,  dry  goods:  Four-story  brick; 
employs  57  females  and  8  males  as  cloak  makers  on  fourth  floor;  escape 
ordered;  re'used  to  obey.  This  is  a  dry  goods  establishment  on  a  grand 
scale,  occupying  the  three  lower  floors  as  salesrooms.  The  fourth  floor,  at 
the  commencem^ntof  my  inspection,  was  in  use  a^  a  cloak  factory,  em- 
ploying about  65  persons.  A  notice  was  served  on  the  firm  to  provide  a 
fire-escape,  but  Mr.  Rich  said  he  contemplated  removing  the  factory  to 
other  quarters  and  protested.  He  has,  however,  continued  to  occupy  the 
fourth  floor  with  his  help.  I  do  not  consider  the  course  pursued  by  Ifr. 
Rich  to  be  commendable  or  fair.  The  factory  was  in  operation  at  least  six 
months  after  publication  of  the  law  on  fire-escapes,  and  if  a  fire  had  oc- 
curred in  the  meantime,  who  would  have  been  held  blamable?  The  factory 
inspector,  of  course.  Then  why  did  he  not  enforce  the  law  ?  I  will  here 
give  full  reasons  why.  I  iospected  the  building  on  July  25,  1885,  and 
informed  Mr.  Rich  it  must  be  provided  with  escapee  as  prescribed  by  law. 
He  thought  it  was  unnecessary,  as  there  was  a  good  stairway  inside,  but 
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asked  me  to  call  in  a  week,  and  he  would  consnlt  his  landlord.  I  called, 
to  learn  that  Mr.  Rich  had  gone  east  on  business;  would  return  on  August 
23.  I  followed  him  up  closely.  It  was  then  Mr.  Rich  informed  me  that 
he  would  not  put  on  an  escape,  and  would  rather  close  up  his  factory  or 
remove  to  other  quarters.  It  was  then  still  undecided  whether  he  would 
continue  the  factory.  On  August  27, 1  served  the  notice  which  gave  thirty 
days  wherein  to  comply.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time  I  called  to  learn 
they  had  decided  to  discontinue  the  factory  and  would  close  within  sixty 
days.  On  the  strength  of  this  I  refrained  from  lodging  complaint  with 
the  district  attorney.  Eventually  the  cloak  factory  wjis  removed  to  other 
quarters. 

No  more  was  heard  of  Mr.  Rich's  establishment,  until  rumors  came  to 
me  that  several  persons  were  employed  as  dressmakers  by  Mr.  Rich  on  the 
fourth  floor.  On  July  1, 1886, 1  invest^ated  the  matter  and  found  9  per- 
sons employed  on  that  floor.  I  again  informed  Mr.  Rich  of  his  neglect  of 
duty.  His  claim  at  that  time  was,  that  it  was  no  "  factory,"  but  a  "work- 
shop." I  forthwith  served  a  notice  on  both  landlord  and  occu:)ant,  so  as  to 
be  as8ured*^that  the  mandates  of  law  would  be  obeyed.  The  matter  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  District  Attorney  Williams  for  prosecution.  Such  delays 
are  of  frequent  occurrence  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  are  unwarrant- 
able. Their  only  object  is  to  evade  the  law  and  greatly  impede  the  work 
of  the  factory  inspector. 

T.  A.  Chapman,  125  and  127  Wisconsin;  four-story  brick;  employs  60 
females  as  cloak  and  suit  makers  and  milliners,  on  second  floor;  in  the  best 
possible  condition.  This  establishment  is  well-known  for  its  elegance.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  interior,  the  work-shops  of  the  dressmakers  and 
milliners,  is  equally  suitable,  being  fitted  out  with  care  and  deliberation. 
A  fire  escape  is  not  needed  in  this  structure,  there  being  no  employes 
above  the  second  floor. 

Kieckhefer  Bros.  &  Co.,  118  to  128  Clybourn;  tin  and  sheet  iron  ware; 
four-story  brick;  employs  118  males  and  6  females. 

F.  A.  Walsh  &  Co.,  tin  ware;  corner  Clybourn  and  Third;  four-story 
brick; employs  74  males.  The  tin  and  sheet  iron  ware  manufacturies,  of 
which  there  are  four  mentioned  in  my  report,  all  have  very  good  shops  for 
their  people,  and  are  now  provided  with  all  necessary  means  of  escape. 
This  branch  of  industry  has  of  late  years  greatly  advanced  in  methods  of 
lessening  labor  by  the  inventions  and  introduction  of  machinery,  some  of 
which,  however,  has  been  the  cause  of  crippling  a  number  of  people. 
Superintendent  S.  Walter,  of  Kieckhefer  Bros.  &  Ca,  said  that  he  would 
gradually  do  away  with  boys  at  such  machines,  as  he  was  in  constant  fear 
of  accidents  occurring;  because,  he  said,  "  boys  will  be  boys,"  and  should 
not  be  put  on  such  machines.  Mr.  Cruder,  of  Cruder  Paeschke  Mnfg.  Co., 
has  had  the  same  experience,  although  in  one  case  which  happened  shortly 
after  my  inspection  of  the  place,  a  man  was  hired  in  place  of  a  boy,  who 
pretended  to  understand  how  to  work  such  machines,  and  in  less  than  a 
33— F.A.P. 
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week  was  minus  some  fin^rs,  though  be  had  been  duly  cautioned  bj  Mr. 
Qeuder. 

Herman  Segnitz  Cigar  Mfg.  Co.,  corner  Reed  and  S.  Water:  four-story 
brick;  employs  350  females,  350  males;  balcony  escape  ordered;  complied. 
This  is  a  model  establishment  It  is  evident  that  the  company  was  care- 
ful in  selecting  a  factory  where  they  would  receive  plenty  of  l*ght  and 
air  for  their  army  of  work  people.  The  interior  arrangement  further 
shows  that  the  firm  is  very  considerate  towards  their  employes  in  regard 
to  health. 

The  second  and  third  floors  are  in  use  for  the  cigarm  ikera.  There  are 
two  rows  of  work  benches  on  each  floor,  one  side  for  males,  the  other  for 
females.  Between  the  two  is  a  sixteen-foot  aisle,  and  eig'it  feet  of  space 
along  the  walls;  obstructions  are  not  parmitted.  All  floors  are  provided 
with  good  stairs  in  the  rear  and  in  the  front. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  this  ought  to  be  sufficient  means  of  escape  in 
case  of  a  Are,  but  considering  that  there  are  150  on  the  fourth  floor —  prin- 
cipally children  of  both  sexes  —  and  over  500  on  the  next  two  floors  below, 
I  deemed  it  advisable  to  order  a  good  balcony  escape. 

Discipline  between  the  sexes  is  well  established,  each  having  separate 
stairs  in  asoendinfirand  descending. 

Extra  precautions  are  taken  in  regard  to  the  necessaries  of  health  for  the 
female  portion,  by  not  conflning  them  to  their  seats,  but  obliging  them  to 
get  up  alternately  in  pursuit  of  their  duties,  such  as  getting  material  and 
disposing  of  their  finished  cigars.  Elsewhere  this  is  done  by  children 
hired  for  that  purpose. 

E.  Ascherman  &  Ca,  257  to  259  S.  Water,  cigars;  three-story  brick;  em- 
ploys 40  females,  40  males  on  third  floor.  Fire  escape  ordered  and  erected ; 
interior  conveniently  and  comfortably  arranged. 

C.  A.  Beck,  foot  of  6th  Street  Bridge;  packing-boxes;  two-story  frame; 
employs  175  males.  This  factory  does  not  fully  come  up  to  the  require- 
ments of  safety.  Machinery  and  material  are  scattered  rather  promiscu- 
ously. There  are  many  things  exposed  to  danger  which  ought  to  be  looked 
after,  to  obviate  accidents.  Several  suggestions  were  made  by  me  to  the 
gentlemen  in  tl:e  oflice.  One  of  the  gentlemen  related  an  accident  which 
occurred  there  about  a  year  ago,  to  a  man  who  had  followed  the  business 
for  over  twenty  years.  There  was  a  shaft  running  close  to  the  floor,  which 
the  employes  were  obliged  to  step  over.  It  so  happened  that  this  man  in 
stepping  over  was  caught  by  the  lower  part  of  his  pants.  The  result  was 
his  lower  limb  had  to  be  amputated.  I  asked  the  gentlenum  if  they  boxed 
it  in  after  that,  "Oh,  yes,"  he  said  smilingly,  *■  immediately." 

A.  F.  Tanner  Furniture  Co.,  Cor.  Park  and  4th  Ave.,  three-story  brick: 
Employs  50  males;  light  and  airy;  escape  ordered;  complied.  The  building  is 
of  recent  construction  and  a  model  factory.  It  is  equipped  with  the^latest 
improved  safety  fi:uards'on  machinery  and  elevHtDr.  Its  whole  interior  is 
painted  white. 
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David  Adler  &  Sons ,  324  and  826  E.  Water,  clothing:  Four-story  brick; 
employs  25  males  on  fourth  floor;  interior  condition  fine;  fire-escape- 
erected. 

Straw,  Ellsworth  &  Ca,  854  and  856  Broadway,  gloves:  Five- story  brlck^ 
employing  50  females,  10  males  on  third  fioor;  interior  very  agreeable^ 
provided  with  balcony  escape. 

a  C.  Forth  Mnfg.  Co.,  232  West  Water,  suspenders,  three-story  brick: 
Employs  30  females  and  10  males;  escape  ordered.  Floors  unoccupied; 
firm  dissolved  shortly  after  inspection. 

Birge  &  Smith,  659  East  Water,  millwrights  and  machinists,  two-story 
frame:    Employs  22  males;  in  first-class  condition;  clean  and  roomy. 

Conway  Mnfg.  Co.,  foot  of  17th  St,  doors  and  blinds;  three-story  brick: 
employs  150  males;  means  of  escape  sufficient;  bridges. 

K  P.  Allis&  Co.,  cor.  Florida  and  Clinton  Sts,  builders  of  mill  and  all 
kinds  of  machinery :  An  extensive  plant  of  several  buildings,  two  and 
three  stories  high;  employs  from  1,200  to  1,600  males;  sufficient  means  of 
escape;  some  mterior  conditions  should  be  improved  to  secure  general 
safety. 

C.  Hennecke  &  Co.,  statuary  and  wire  works:  Three-story  brick:  em- 
ploys 30  males;  condition  of  factory  good,  slight  change  of  escape  ordered.. 

Chas.  Oldenburg  Furniture  Co.,  885  and  887  North  Water;  four-story 
brick,  employs  100  males;  fire  escape  ordered ;  interior  condition  fair. 

Northwestern  Sleigh  Co.,  branch  near  Sixth  street  bridge;  three  story 
frame;  employs  75  males;  condition  [would  bear  improving;  an  e£cape 
ladder  ordered. 

Bruss  &  Kronenberger,  stair  builders,  bank,  office  and  church  furniture; 
686  to  640  North  Water;  three-story  frame;  employs  70  males.  A  door 
from  third  floor  had  exit  to  roof  of  second  story;  an  escape  ladder  was 
ordered  from  it  to  the  ground,  which  was  at  once  erected. 

C.  P.  Sackett,  92  Wisconsin;  shirts;  upper  floor  of  three-story  brick;  em- 
ploys 7  females;  in  a  good  condition;  slight  change  of  escape  ordered. 

Sanger,  Rockwell  &  Ca,  cor.  Park  and  Sixth  Ave.:  Sash,  doors  and 
blinds:  three  story  brick;  employs  200  males;  interior  condition  very  good; 
two  fire  escapes  ordered  and  ereeted. 

Hoffman  &  Billings  Mfg.  Co.,  Kinnickinnic  Valley,  foundry  and  ma- 
chine shop,  three  stories  high;  employe  165  males;  foundry  one  of  the 
neatest  in  the  city.  This  firm  also  has  foundry  and  machine  shop  comer 
Cedar  and  Sixth  street,  employing  35  male&  Method  of  heating  foundry 
in  winter  will  be  changed. 

Pfister  &  Yo^B^l,  sheep  skin  tannery,  Vogel's  Island ;  four-story  brick; 
employ  50  males  and  2  females;  interior  condition  very  good;  fire-escape 
was  ordered. 

Conway,  Clement  &  Williams,  137  and  139  Wisconsin;  furniture  house; 
employs  28  males  as  upholsterers  on  the  fourth  floor,  fire-escape  erected. 

Stark  Bros.  &  Co.,  138  and  135  Wisconsin;  carpet  house;  four-story  brick; 
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•employs  10  males  and  5  females  on  fourth  floor;  fire-escape  ordered;  order 
complied  with. 

Pollak,  Spitz  &  Landauer,  872  Broadway;  clothiers;  four-story  brick;  em- 
tploys  10  cutters  on  fourth  floor;  an  escape  was  ordered,  but  parties  re- 
imoved,  so  it  was  not  put  up. 

Delorme  &  Quentin,  286  East  Water  St.;  toilet  soaps;  four-story  brick; 
•employs  5  males,  5  females;  in  good  cDndition;  escape  erected  in  connec- 
tion with  the  one  of  the  Eagle  Lye  Works. 

Columbia  Knitting  Works,  424  East  Water  St.;  three-story  brick, 
employmg  l-'^  females  on  third  floor;  additional  escape  ordered  and 
erected. 

Phoenix  Kaitting  Works,  80  to  88  Detroit;  factory  on  third  floor  of  a 
four  story  building;  employs  85  females;  ladder  ordered  to  connect  with 
balcony  on  second  floor. 

A.  G.  Schuls  &  Co.,  122  West  Water;  paper  boxes;  three  story  brick;  em- 
ploys 45  females  on  third  floor;  condition  of  factory  very  good;  escape 
ordered  and  put  up. 

Kipp Brothers,  208  to  220  South  Water  St;  mattress  factory  and  bedding 
supplies;  three  story  brick,  employs  10  females  and  23  males;  no  ( scape; 
notice  to  erect  one  served. 

Northwestern  Furniture  Co.,  789  North  Water;  four-story  frame  employs 
80  males;  no  escape;  notice  served  to  erect  same. 

Persian  Cirpet  Works;  L^ke  street,  three  story  brick;  employs  5  males 
and  50  females,  forty  of  wh  m  ard  on  the  third  floor;  has  a  balcony  with 
stair  on  second  floor.    Ordered  escape  from  third  to  it. 

Berlin  Caflin  Co.,  241  to  245  East  Water  Street,  four  story  brick;  employs 
20  males;  interior  very  good;  escape  ordered;  complied. 

Matthews  Bro3.  Furniture  Factory,  61  to  69  Fourth  street:  one  four  and 
one  five-Btory  brick  building  adjoining.  Condition  of  factory  splendid; 
escape  or Jered  on  each  building,  and  erected. 

J.  P.  Lindeman  &  Son,  tin  and  sheet-iron  ware,  144  and  146  West  Water: 
Four-story  brick;  employs  20  males  on  fourth  fljor;  escape  ordered,  and 
put  up. 

Jewett  &  Sherman  Co.,  coffee  and  spice  mills,  287  Broadway;  four-story 
brick;  employs  12  females,  12  males;  escape  ordered  and  readily  put  up; 
favorable  in  other  respects. 

Louis  C.  Todell,  872  Broadway,  furrier,  employs  10  males  and  15  females 
on  third  floor:  interior  fair;  access  to  adjoining  building  in  case  of  flre. 

J.  H.  Norris,  North  Water;  inner  soles;  employs  80  females,  6  males  on 
ground  floor;  the  work  is  disagreeable  for  females,  but  not  injurious. 

J.  Lauth,  VogePs  Island,  inner  soles  and  paste;  employs  45  females,  5 
males  on  second  floor  of  three-story  frame.  Considering  the  class  of  work, 
the  factory  is  kept  quite  clean  and  safe. 

Rice  &  Friedman,  829  and  881  East  Water,  wholesale  notions  and  fur- 
nishing goods:  Four-story  brick;  employs  8  persons  on  fourth  floor.     Es- 
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cape  reqaired,  but  the  firm  had  concluded  to  discontinue  that  branch  of 
busioess. 

Johnson  Electric  Service  Co.,  1  Grand  Ave.,  occupying  third  and  fourth 
floors  of  four  story  brick;  employs  25  males;  interior  very  good;  escape 
ordered  and  order  complied  with. 

Cornillie  Bros.,  Barclay  and  Washington,  refrigerators  and  office  furni- 
ture; three  story  frame;  employs  40  males;  new  escape  erected  upon 
order;  interior  crowded. 

Milwaukee  Chair  Co.,  244  Broadway,  four  story  brick,  provided  with 
necessary  means  of  escape;  employs  125  males  and  12  females;  interior 
in  good  condition. 

J.  C.  Iverson  &  Co.,  425  East  Water,  cabinet  hardware;  four  story  brick; 
employs  6  males  on  upper  floor;  a  slight  improvement  of  escape  ordered. 

Joseph  Shaver,  cor.  Walnut  and  Nineteenth*^St,  steam  marble  works, 
three  story  frame;  employs  8  males;  work  done  on  ground  and  second 
floora 

H.  Benedict  &  Co.,  816  East  Water,  clothing:  four-story  brick,  one  iron 
escape;  employs  07  females  and  82  males  on  third  and  fourth  floors. 

S.  K  Neustadtl  &  Co.,  804  East  Water  St.,  cigars:  three-story  brick;  em- 
ploys 6  females  and  84  males;  factory  on  second  floor. 

Louis  Kindling,  290  East  Water  St,  cigard:  three-story  brick;  employs 
17  females  and  48  males;  factory  on  secoid  floor. 

H.  F.  Fischedick,  151  Hied,  cigars;  three-srory  brick;  employs  11  males 
and  2  females  on  third  floor;  agreeable  and  safe. 

J.  P.  Goelz,  298  to  299  West  Water  St.,  cigars  three-story  brick;  em- 
ploys 42  males  and  8  females  on  third  flx>r;  ia  a  safe  and  agreeable  con- 
dition. 

Reliance  Mills,  70  to  76  West  Water  street;  flve  story,  with  flre-escape; 
employs  24  males  day  and  night;  in  fine  condition. 

Loeffelholz  &  Co.,  corner  Clinton  and  Oregon  Sts.;  three-story  brick; 
brass  foundry,  nickel,  silver  and  gold  plating,  etc. ;  employs  6  females  and 
40  males;  interior  flrst-class;  sufficient  means  of  escape. 

Sidenberg  Brothers,  866  to  870  Broadway,  ladies',  misses'  and  children's 
cloaks;  four-story  brick;  employs  40  females  and  10  males  on  fourth  floor; 
escape  by  two  stairways;  fire- wall  between,  wi(h  door  communicating  on 
fourth  floor. 

H.  Schultz  Cloak  Mnfg.  Co.,  847  and  849  Broadway;  three-story  brick; 
employs  70  females  and  4  males  on  second  floor;  in  flne  condition. 

Dime  Museum,  Jacob  Lit,  prop.,  126  and  128  Grand  Ave.:  Three-story 
brick;  building  open  from  10  A.  M.  to  10  P.  M;  moving  audience  from 
third  to  ground  floor.    Balcony  escape  ordered  and  readily  complied  with. 

The  establishments  described  below,  the  majority  of  which  are  con- 
ducted on  either  the  second  or  ground  floors,  were,  without  exception, 
found  in  good  condition,  both  as  to  means  of  escape  in  case  of  flre,  and 
interior  arrangement,  safety  and  sanitary  provisions: 
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H.  Hiedeburg  &  Ck>.,  185  Milwaukee,  vinegar  and  oomprefsed  yeast: 
Four- story  brick;  employs  11  males. 

Geo.  Burroughs,  434  East  Water  St.,  trunks:  Three-story  brick;  factory 
on  second  floor;  employs  10  males. 

C.  B.  Henschel,  817  to  831  Mineral,  cigar  boxes  and  manufacturers*  sup- 
plies:   Two-story  frame;  employs  80  females  and  80  males. 

H.  P.  Leavens  &  Ck).,  134  West  Water  St.,  flour  sacks:  Employs  12 
males  and  13  females  on  second  floor. 

J.  P.  MoUiter,  80  Detroit  St,  second  floor,  paper  boxes:  Employs  15 
females. 

C.  A.  Berthelet,  Ck>r.  Sixteenth  and  Fowler  Sts.,  sewer  pipe:  Employs 
18  males  on  ground  flo^r. 

Novelty  Manufacturing  Co.,  271  Clinton  St.,  foundry:  Light  iron  cast- 
ings; employs  70  males. 

Page  Shoe  Co ,  180  Second  St.:  Three-story  brick;  employs  25  females 
and  37  males. 

G^eo.  Abert,  886  Sixth,  Sh,  hollow  ware  foundry:    Employs  18  males. 

J.  G.  Flint,  Jr.,  110  to  116  West  Water,  tobacco:  Four-story  brick;  em- 
ploys 15  females  and  88  males. 

R.  Suhm  Leather  Co.,  766  to  774  E^innickinnic  Ave.;  tannery;  employs 
84  males. 

Kalamazoo  Knitting  Works,  234  East  Water  Street;  four-story  brick 
with  one  good  fi re- esc£tpe;  employs  150  females,  50  males. 

Herman  Voss,  873  Broadway,  blank  books  and  bookbindery;  employs  25 
females  and  15  males  on  third  floor;  provided  with  escape . 

King,  Fowle  &  Katz,  372  Broadway,  bDok  and  job  printers;  employs  16 
males  and  3  females  on  second  floor — pJeiasant. 

J.  H.  Yewdale  &  Sons,  book  and  job  printers  and  engravers,  138  to  127 
West  Water  Street;  two-story  brick;  employs  86  males;  press-room  on 
ground  floor:  composing  room  and  electrotype  foundry  on  second  floor; 
engine  room  m  basement;  commodious  in  all  its  appointments 

Fredricks  &  Gruhl,  143  to  148  Stewart;  sash,  doors  and  blinds;  two-story 
frame;  employs  80  males. 

Wetenkamp  &  Till,  363  East  Water;  paper  boxes;  second  fl)or;  employs 
13  females. 

Milwaukee  Sash  &  Door  Cj.,  Kinnickinnic  Valley;  three-story  frame; 
third  floor  not  in  use;  employs  135  males. 

Wisconsin  Glass  Co.  employs  360  males  on  ground  floor. 

Wm.  H.  Schmidt  &  Co.,  cor.  Park  and  7th  Ave.;  sash,  door  and  bli  ds; 
two-story  frame;  employs  160  malea 

Worms  &  Cohn,  241  and  248  Oregon  St  ;  cigar  boxes;  two  story  frame; 
employs  20  males  and  30  females. 

Cream  City  Iron  Works  (Limited),  cor.  Florida  &  Clinton  Streets  ;  three- 
story  brick;  employs  128  males. 
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Brand  Stove  CJo.,  295  to  303  Sixth  street:  Three-storj  brick;  employs 
150  males;  well  arranged  and  agreeable  foundry. 

Union  Iron  Works,  81  to  87  Chicago  street:  Three-story  brick;  employs 
45  males. 

Weisel  &  Vitter,  70  to  IS  Chicago  street,  builders  of  engines  and  brew- 
ery machinery:    Three-story  brick;  employs  45  malea 

Wisconsin  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  cor.  South  Bay  and  Winchester  Sts.: 
Employs  125  males  on  ground  floor. 

Marine  Boiler  Works,  Oregon,  between  South  Water  and  Barclay  streets; 
employs  40  males. 

Wisconsin  Boiler  Works,  Oregon,  between  South  Water  and  Barclay 
streets;  employs  12  males. 

F.  A.  Achtenhagen,  260  Reed,  upholsterer;  employs  20  males  on  second 
floor. 

Milwaukee  Bridge  andiron  Works,  cor.  Fowler  and  Seventeenth  streets; 
employs  75  males  on  ground  floor. 

G.  Campbell  &  Sons,  242  to  246  Oregon,  bell  and  iron  founders;  employs 
10  males. 

J.  W.  Deguenther,  509  East  Water,  steam  laundry:  Three-story  brick; 
employs  20  females  and  2  males  on  lower  floor  and  in  basement. 

Northwestern  Suspender  Manufacturing  Co.,  593  East  Water:  Three-story 
brick;  employs  10  females  and  5  males  on  first  floor. 

Haase  Bros.  &  Phillip,  729  North  Wator,  furniture:  two-story  frame;  em- 
ploys 26  males;  interior  crowded. 

Gem  MUiing  Co,  corner  Kaapp  and  North  Water;  four-story  frame; 
employs  10  males;  provided  with  escape. 

F.  Schmitt  &  Sons,  301  Fourth  St.,  galvanized  iron  works:  employs  15 
males  on  lower  floor  of  a  three-story  brick. 

Northwestern  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  employs  90  males  on  ground  floor. 

Milwaukee  Hay  Tool  Co.,  263  Reel  St.;  employs  12 males  on  ground  floor. 

Egelhoff  Mfg.  Co,  cor.  Clinton  and  Oregon  Sts.,  hay  tools:  two-story 
frame,  employs  20  males. 

Bay  State  Iron  Works  (E.  P.  Allis)  cor.  Lake  and  Barclay  Sts..  ma- 
chinery, three-story  brick  with  outside  stairs;  employs  200  males. 

Vulcan  Iron  Works,  cor.  South  Water  and  Barclay;  two- story  brick; 
employs  20  males. 

Pawling  &  Haraischfeger,  cor.  Clinton  and  Oregon  Sts.,  machine  and 
pattern  works:  two-story  frame;  employs  15  miles. 

Milwaukee  Harvester  Co.,  Pierce  street;  three-story  brick  building;  em- 
ploys 160  males. 

W.  D.  Brock,  223  Clybourn  street,  elevators;  three-story  frame;  employs 
13  malea 

Kieckhefer  Elevator  Mfg.  Co..  123  Clybourfi  street;  employs  all  males  in 
basement. 
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J.  E.  Patton  &  Co.,  268  to  272  East  Water,  paints  and  oils;  three-story 
brick;  employs  15  males. 

Paul  Bechtner  Ck>.,  830  and  333  East  Water  St,  vinegar  and  compressed 
yeast:    Four-story  brick;  employs  10  males. 

F.  Westfahl  &  Ca,  file  works,  279  West  Water  St :  Employs 23  males  on 
ground  floor. 

Otto  Laverenz  &  Bro ,  428  East  Water  St,  paper  boxes  and  book  binding: 
Three-story  brick;  employs  15  females  and  5  males  on  second  floor. 

MADISON,  DANE  COUNTY. 

Democrat  Printing  Co.,  Raymer  &  Fay,  props.,  Monona  Ave.,  three  story 
brick;  employs  about  60  male?,  day  and  night;  escape  ordered;  compos- 
ing room  light  and  airy,  on  third  floor;  editorial  rooms  on  second  floor; 
counting  room  on  ground  floor;  press  room  in  basement;  stereotyping 
room  on  first  fioor,  narrow  and  dingy. 

M.  K.  Bortree  Corset  Co.,  116  King  St;  three  story  brick;  employ  40 
females  and  4  males;  work  on  third  floor;  flre  escape  ordered;  interior 
clean  and  neat. 

Wisconsin  State  Journal,  David  At  wood,  prop.,  117  East  Washington 
Ave.,  news,  book  and  job  printers,  and  st^^reotype  foundry;  employs  62 
males:  flre  escape  ordered;  interior  condition  first  class.  Q.  Grimm  occu- 
pies part  of  building  as  a  bookbindery,  employing  10  females  and  8  males, 
on  third  floor;  sufficient  means  of  escape  by  two  good  stairways  in  oppo- 
site directions,  divided  by  fire  walls. 

Wm.  J.  Park  &  Co.,  bookbindery,  etc.,  110  and  112  King  St,  three  story 
brick;  employs  6  females  and  6  males  on  third  floor;  flre  escape  ordered. 
Building  not  adapted  for  the  purpose;  rooms  dark;  floor  weak  in  some 
places. 

Kohn  &  Lorch,  cigar  manufacturers,  105  King  St,  three  story  brick;  em- 
ploy 4  men  and  2  bojs,  including  proprietors;  interior  in  good  condition; 
means  of  escape  sufficient 

Fuller  &  Johnson  Mfg.  Co.,  agricultural  implements:  Several  buildings, 
all  one  story  high,  forming  an  extensive  plant;  employs  125  males;  shops 
in  first  class  condition  in  all  respects. 

STEVENS  POINT,  PORTAGE  COUNTY. 

Bos  worth  &  Reilly,  saw  and  shingle  mill:  Employ  75  males.  This  is 
the  largest  mill  here  and  was  found  in  commendable  condition. 

The  Stevens  Point  Manufacturing  Co.,  building  material,  sash,  doors 
and  blinds,  etc. :    Two-story  frame;  employ  80  males.    A  model  factory. 

North  Side  Lumber  Co.,  saw  mill  and  lumber  mill:  Employs  20  males. 
Pianing  mill  in  operation  only;  saw-mill  recently  burned,  and  new  one  in 
course  of  construction  at  time  of  inspection,  Sept.  25,  1886. 

Three  other  saw  mills,  operated  by  Herren  &  Wadleigh,  Stevens  P^int 
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Lumber  Co.,  and  John  Werk  Lumber  Co.,  respectiTely,  were  also  inspected 
and  found  in  passable  condition. 

W.  W.  Mitchell,  flour  and  feed  mill.  Here  I  ordered  railing  to  be  placed 
around  a  belt  wheeL 

The  Wisconsin  Central  railroad  shops,  and  two  foundries  and  machine 
shops,  and  two  grist  mills  were  also  visited,  but  required  no  suggestions  on 
my  part. 

GREEN  BAY,  BROWN  COUNTY. 

S.  W.  Britton,  cooperage:  Two-story  brick;  employs  100  males;  first- 
class  condition  in  every  way. 

No  other  establishments  required  my  attentioa  at  Qreen  Bay,  the  ma- 
chine shop,  and  two  fljur  mills  doing  business  on  a  small  scale  only. 

PORT  HOWARD,  BROWN  COUNTY. 

Schwartz  &  Voigt,  building  material,  sash,  doors  and  blinds:  Two-story 
frame;  employ  26  males;  first  class  condition. 

Theodore  Kemmitz,  sash,  doors  and  blinds:  One* story  frame;  employs 
15  males.    Proprietor  intends  the  erection  of  a  larger  factory  soon. 

Two  railroad  repair  i»hop9,  two  boiler  shops  and  two  foundry  and  ma- 
chine shops  were  also  found  in  good  coadition. 

Female  factory  employment  is  unknown  in  Green  Bay  and  Fort  Howard. 

WATERTOWN,    JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 

The  Watertown  WoDlen  Mills;  two -story  frame  and  attic:  employ  14 
females,  6  males;  interior  condition  very  good;  railing  ordered  in  soap- 
boiling  room. 

Woodward  &  Stone,  crackers  and  confectioners,  three-story  brick;  em- 
ploy 34  males,  8  females;  ordered  some  gearing  covered  up. 

G.  B.  Lewis  &  Ca,  planing  mill,  bee  hives,  honey  boxes  and  sections; 
two-story  frame;  employs  23  males.  This  planing  mill  is  an  exception 
upon  the  majority  in  respect  to  precautions  taken  against  accidents  by  ex- 
posed gearing,  eta 

PhiL  Heinrichs  &  Co.,  bedsteads,  cradles  and  chairs;  two  story  frame; 
employs  81  males;  condition  of  factory  poor,  being  overcrowded  and  ma- 
chinery carelessly  arranged;  would  not  be  surprised  of  hearing  of  some 
dreadful  accident  However,  plans  are  made  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
factory. 

Wiggenhorn  Broa,  cigars:  Two-story  brick;  employ  50  males;  condi- 
tion perfect. 

J.  Fomcrook  &  Co.,  bee  supplies:  Two-story  frame;  employs  25  males. 
Idle  at  time  of  inspection;  in  operation  only  nine  months  of  the  year. 

Hartig  &  Manz*s  and  the  A.  Fuermann  Brewiog  Co.'s  breweries,  each 
employing  about  20  males,  were  found  in  first-class  condition,  as  were  also 
the  C,  M.  &  St  P.  "Ry  Co.'s  repair  shops,  employing  about  50  males,  and 
the  three  small  grist  mills  in  operation  here. 
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FORT  ATKINSON,  JEFFBRSON  COUNTY. 

The  Northwestern  Manufacturing  Co.,  chairs,  wagons,  buggies,  sleighs, 
cutters,  etc.:  Several  buildings,  forming  quite  an  extensive  plant;  employs 
140  males  and  12  females.  Buildings,  as  well  as  machinery  and^  interior 
condition  first-clasa 

Cornish,  Curtis  &  Greene,  dairy  goods:  Employs  from  33  to  50  males: 
a  fine  work-shop. 

Gea'H.  Pounder,  manufacturer  of  patent  flexible  harrow,  and  general 
jobbing  shop;  employs  15  males;  good  condition. 

This  concludes  the  record  of  my  formal  inspections.  In  ssveral  instances 
my  advice  and  suggestions  have  been  sought  in  the  erection  of  new  fac- 
tories and  the  reconstruction  of  old  buifdings. 

I  also  made  it  a  point  to  inspect  the  machinery  in  brick  yards  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  safety  against  accidents.  I  have  also  rendered  serv- 
ices to  the  committee  of  the  National  Saengerfest,  held  at  Milwaukee  dur- 
ing the  month  of  July,  1886.  in  the  preparation  of  the  Exposition  Building 
for  the  reception  of  an  audience  of  from  7,000  to  8,000,  looking  to  safety 
in  possible  emergencies.  Of  such  services  I  have  kept  memoranda,  but 
consider  it  unneccessary  to  render  formal  report 

HENRY  SIEBERS, 

Factory  Inspector, 
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